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Studies relating intergenerational mobility to disturbed emotional 
states and decreased participation in solidary groups present contra- 
dictory evidence. Recent theoretical work suggests that the relation- 
ship between mobility and its hypothesized detrimental consequences 
will hold to a greater extent in a traditional and static social order 
and to a lesser extent in a society already “modernized.” Aside from 
conflicting empirical findings, methods used to determine the effects 
of mobility have been unable to control simultaneously for prior 
and current socioeconomic level. Using dummy-variable multiple- 
regression analysis, scores for Community Integration, Primary 
Affiliation, Family Participation, Manifest Anxiety, and Psycho- 
somatic Symptoms show few overall systematic effects of mobility. 
Respondents moving upward two or more socioeconomic levels have 
significantly lower Community Integration scores and significantly 
higher Manifest Anxiety and Psychosomatic Symptom scores. Scores 
on the dependent variables are unaffected by moderate amounts 
of either upward or downward mobility. Among very downwardly 
mobile respondents, the scores are.the reverse anticipated by theory. 
The results and implications for mobility theory are discussed. 


INTRODUCTION 


_ What are the social and psychological consequences of intergenerational 
mobility? Tumin (1967), among others, believes the question is answer- 
able. Among the consequences of mobility he lists overconformity, lower 
levels of family cohesion, belief in an open class structure, and feelings of 
familial rejection on the part of the upwardly mobile. Among the down- 
wardly mobile, political conservatism, acceptance of the class system, 
lower levels of family cohesion, and anti-integrationist attitudes are 
characteristic. Tumin (1967, p. 97) concludes that the concept of mobility 
and the empirical studies examining the detrimental consequences of 
mobility are sociologically viable: 


The general trend in these findings is that the mobility experience in a 
status-minded society is likely to have some disruptive consequences, 
either because of the status orientation or anxiety of the mobile indi- 


1 The author wishes to express his appreciation to Profs. C. Arnold Anderson, 
Norman M. Bradburn, James A. Davis, Anne Foner, and Edward E. Nelson for 
their assistance throughout the present research. This research is a revised version 
of my Ph.D. dissertation (Kessin 1967). 
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‘vidual, or because of his inability to adjust successfully to the new groups 
into which he moves, whether up or down. 


For Tumin, and we may add Janowitz (1956), Blau (1956), and Lipset 
and Bendix (1959), social mobility is associated with anxiety, tension, 
and difficulty in adjustment. In sum, the consequences of mobility are both 
socially and psychologically disruptive for the mobile individual. 

This is not to say that there has been a totally uncritical and unequiv- 
ocal acceptance of theory and data in this area. Rather, these writers 
represent a view that mobility is a useful concept and that the empirical 
research generally confirms the disruptive effects hypothesized by theory. 

Other writers have examined the data, the theory of the consequences 
of individual mobility, and the conceptualization of mobility and its mea- 
surement and find all three wanting. “For reasons of both theory and 
method, intergenerational mobility may be the least promising variable in 
stratification research,” Wilensky (1966) concludes. Going a step further, 
Duncan, among others, has pointed to a major methodological deficiency 
in the field. He says that if all previous empirical work were in perfect 
agreement and there were no problems in the measurement of mobility, the 
inability of previous research efforts to control prior and present SES 
simultaneously renders conclusions about the “effects” of mobility incon- 
clusive (Duncan 1966). 

In the first section of this paper, a brief evaluation of both theory and 
measurement of mobility will be presented. Second, Duncan’s methodo- 
logical statement will be discussed in greater detail. The third section will 
review previous research findings, focusing on studies relating individual 
mobility to participation in informal groups and to variations in levels of 
emotional adjustment. Then the findings of the present study will be intfo- 
duced. We will adopt Duncan’s suggested method in an attempt to resolve 
and clarify the evidence concerning the social and psychological conse- 
quences of individual mobility. 


Theoretical and Operational Problems in the Study of Mobility 


Theories and research hypotheses which anticipate detrimental conse- 
quences of individual mobility have been based, explicitly or otherwise, on 
certain assumptions about the society in which mobility takes place.? 
Disruptive consequences can be anticipated if: socialization to the new 
status is inadequate; the magnitude of movement is extreme; the stratum 
of arrival or departure rejects the mobile person, or the newcomer rejects 
the new or old stratum; geographic mobility accompanies social mobility; 


2I have discussed these assumptions and their empirical validity more fully (Kessin 
1967). 
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mobility is a unique event (mobility rates are low); social status is highly 
salient; one’s mobility and one’s origins are visible. 

Germani (1966), writing in a similar vein, emphasizes the need to con- 
sider the context in which mobility occurs. Litwak (1960) has shown how 
changes in family structure, from a “classical” to a “modified-extended” 
form, may alter the presumed consequences of mobility. Wilensky (1966) 
sees potentially disruptive effects of personal mobility declining to the 
extent that (1) channels of mobility and wealth increase and (2) career 
lines become more orderly. 

In summary, these writers stress the importance of structural, institu- 
tional, and cultural contexts in which mobility occurs. Our argument is 
that detrimental effects of mobility are most likely to be found in tradi- 
tional, static, class-homogeneous societies with low rates of personal 
mobility. Because the available empirical studies are not always in agree- 
ment and because psychological and social maladjustment are not always 
associated with mobility—in other words, because the data by no means 
show clear-cut patterns—these points cannot be ignored. 

Far too often, research has proceeded by defining mobility as move- 
ment along an occupational rating scale. Miller (1955) and Curtis (1961), 
among others, have discussed the multifaceted nature of SES and have 
criticized measurement of either SES or mobility based on a single index. 
The field has almost exclusively used a single index to measure status. 
From this arises the problem of defining mobility. Is movement from one 
adjacent category to another “mobile”? Is a one-point change on a con- 
tinuous ranking scale enough movement to define someone as mobile? 
These questions just begin to suggest sociology’s need to grapple with the 
_corceptualization of mobility and the adequacy of its operationalization. 


The Question of Research Method 


Duncan (1966, p. 91) has stated: “One is not entitled to discuss the 
‘effects’ of mobility . . . until he has established that the apparent effect 
cannot be due merely to a simple combination of the effects of the vari- 
ables used to define mobility.” 

In studying the effects of mobility upon social and psychological life, 
we must examine the effects of the statuses of origin and destination 
simultaneously operating on the dependent variable. For any effects of 
mobility to be demonstrated, these effects must be evident over and be- 
yond those effects which can be accounted for by prior and present 
status.” Duncan recommends use of dummy-variable multiple-regression 


8 This discussion and the procedure suggested for solving the problem consider 
mobility to reflect a status-discrepant condition (see Blalock [1966] for a discussion 
of this point). 
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equations. The two independent variables are present and prior SES. The 
multiple-regression equation is used to estimate predicted values of the 
dependent variable. Predicted values are then compared with observed 
values. Where discrepancies are observed, evidence is provided for the 
effects of mobility over and beyond the “additive” effects of the two in- 
dependent variables. 

Virtually all past research designs in the field of mobility studies have 
been unable to control for the simultaneous effects of the two SES vari- 
ables. Typical designs have called for a comparison of stable versus 
down- or up-moving aggregates. Occasionally, a mobile group is compared 
with a stable group in ‘the stratum of arrival and a stable group 
from the stratum of departure. Most have been cross-sectional rather than 
longitudinal in design. 


The Consequences of Intergenerational Mobility 


In the present study, dummy-variable multiple-regression analysis was 
employed to examine the effects of mobility on family relationships, inter- 
personal and communal relationships, and emotional adjustment. Social 
isolation, family stress, and emotional disorder have been discussed, alter- 
natively, by what Ellis and Lane call the dissociative and compensatory 
hypotheses (Ellis and Lane 1967). The dissociative hypothesis, stemming 
from the work of Sorokin, sees mobility as a disruptive process. The 
mobility experience leaves a man isolated, detached, lonely, and emotion- 
ally distressed. In the compensatory theory, the direction of causality is 
reversed. Emotional and interpersonal difficulties precede social move- 
ment in time. Fromm (1941) and Horney (1937) see isolation and lone- 
liness as the outcomes of unfavorable family relationships. Upward 
mobility is a compensatory device for attaining the support, recognition, 
and love which was denied in the formative years. The present research is 
not concerned with testing these models, although where appropriate, 
comments on their “fit” to the data will be made. 


Empirical Evidence: Family Identification, Tension, and Interaction 


Empirical studies reveal a varied but generally consistent set of findings 
with respect to the emotional climate in the family. Dynes, Clarke, and 
Dinitz (1956) reported, among aspiring boys, feelings of rejection by 
family. The use of nonfamily persons as sources of orientation or identi- 
fication by aspiring boys has been reported by Eulau and Koff (1962), 
Simpson (1962), and Ellis and Lane (1963). Conflict between parents 
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and children over careers (Ellis 1952) and values (Himes 1952) have 
been reported, while detachment of sons from family is a pattern observed 
by Levine and Sussmann (1960) and Douvan and Adelson (1958). In 
the latter study, however, the authors concluded that the autonomy ob- 
served among aspiring boys was not pathological. Their autonomy was 
healthy and mature in contrast to evidence suggestive of ambivalence, 
detachment, and feelings of rebellion and rejection voiced by downwardly 
aspiring boys. - 

Generally lower rates of interaction with family and/or extended kin 
have been reported by Lemasters (1954), Stuckert (1963), and Curtis 
(1958). Litwak (1960), however, observed no differences in interaction 
rates, while Adams (1968) noted strong evidence of detachment among 
the downwardly mobile, especially among women. A recent study of 
family participation, employing statistical procedures similar to those 
outlined by Duncan, observed no effects of mobility, either upward or 
downward, which cannot be attributed to the additive effects of prior and 
present SES (Aiken and Goldberg 1969). . 

Overall, the data suggest stressful emotional relationships, tension, and 
parent-child estrangement associated with actual or anticipated mobility. 
But with respect to rates and patterns of familial interaction, no general 
trend is observable from the reported data. 


Inability to Form, Maintain, or Retain Intimate 
and Informal Relationships 


Warner and Abegglen’s study Big Business Leaders in America (1956, 
p.90) sets the tone for this section: “AIl of these mobile men, as a necessary 
part of their equipment, ... have difficulty in accepting and imposing 
the kinds of reciprocal obligations that close friendships and intimate 
contacts imply. They typically are isolated men.” This difficulty in main- 
taining intimate social ties among the upwardly mobile was not confirmed, 
at least in the context of marriage. Roth and Peck (1951) reported the 
highest rates of marital satisfaction among the upwardly mobile. Curtis 
(1958) observed the lowest rates of divorce in this group. In both studies, 
marital satisfaction was lowest and divorce rates highest among the down- 
wwardly mobile. 

Simpson’s study of aspiring and nonaspiring boys observed a preference 
by mobile aspirants for interaction with higher-status boys rather than 
boys of their own level. By contrast, Curtis (1959@) was unable to ob- 
serve differences in interaction rates with friends, neighbors, and work 
associates between mobiles and stables. Further, mobility was unrelated 
to participation in voluntary organization (Curtis 19595). More recently, 
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Curtis (1963) found that the upwardly mobile retained friends from their 
former strata. 

Ellis and Lane’s (1967) study of very mobile boys observed them to 
be (1) difficult to get to know, (2) socially isolated, and (3) not active 
in extracurricular activities. These patterns, observed in freshmen at 
Stanford, persisted through their undergraduate careers. Crockett (1962) 
found lower affiliation-need scores among upwardly mobile boys. 

The available evidence points to interpersonal difficulties among mobile 
aspirants and when completed mobility represents a major status change. 
Benyon’s study of immigrants from Hungary who, if they lost status, 
broke their former relationships is the only research on the effects of 
downward mobility (Benyon 1936). 


Emotional Adjustment and Mental Health 


Ellis’s work (1952), cited earlier, reported self-reports of more severe 
and more numerous psychosomatic symptoms among mobile career 
women. Other research is inconclusive. Lystad (1957) observed down- 
ward mobility among schizophrenics, while Hollingshead and Redlich 
(1955) observed that upward mobility and. schizophrenia were linked, 
with the lowest rates of mobility among a group of normal subjects. 

For more than a decade, these three studies of mobility and mental 
illness have served as the evidence for theory. We feel little confidence 
in generalizations from patient populations or from a limited number of 
career women. However, more recent work permits greater confidence in 
empirical observations. 

The Midtown Manhattan study has provided two major reports .on 
emotional adjustment. Srole et al. (1962) observed higher rates of emo- 
tional impairment among the downwardly mobile and lowest rates among 
the upwardly mobile. Langner and Michael (1963) reported similar re- 
sults, although it must be kept in mind that the same population was 
being analyzed in these two reports. Both works question any causal con- 
nection between mental health and mobility, although Langner and 
Michael suggest that downward mobility may be the result instead of the 
- cause of poor emotional health. Empirical confirmation of better emotional 
adjustment of the upwardly mobile is found in Douvan and Adelson’s 
(1958) study of aspiring boys. On six measures of emotional health, the 
aspirers displayed significantly better performance. 

Our review certainly does not support an unequivocal view. If anything, 
the downwardly mobile may be suffering the misfortunes of status de- 
scent, while the upwardly mobile appear to be better off for it. Given the 
problems of design discussed earlier in this paper, we must still treat any 
empirical generalization with caution. 
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Summary of the Empirical Data 


Ordinarily, a literature reviewer seeks some common ground, orders avail- 
able data, and hopefully arrives at a position whereby theory and fact 
extend themselves and intertwine. Having reviewed the available data 
and discussed the problems of research design, I do not feel it is reason- 
able to draw inferences or to formulate new hypotheses. The main objec- 
tive of the research presented is a test of the simplest of questions: is 
there any relationship, regardless of direction, between mobility and 
interpersonal and psychic stress? 


METHOD 


Earlier, we noted the failure of mobility research to consider both prior 
and present status of the respondent when we are seeking to determine 
the “effects” of mobility on some dependent variable. Duncan has shown 
how differential fertility rates of mobile married couples, when prior and 
present statuses are taken into account, reduce the mobility effect to nil. 
The technique for inquiring into the effects of mobility is multiple-regres- 
sion dummy-variable analysis. In this method, a multiple-regression equa- 
tion based on current- and past SES is computed. Respondents are 
cross-classified in a j X & matrix according to their current and prior 
status. In each cell, the observed mean score on the dependent variable 
is computed. The multiple-regression equation is derived from past and 
present SES and is then used to predict the ‘expected scores along the 
same dependent variables for each cell. Predicted means are compared 
with observed means. Marked discrepancies between the observed and 
predicted means are noted, and if these discrepancies are large and/or 
systematic, evidence for the effects of mobility, independent of past and 
current SES, is revealed. 


The Sample and Measurement of Independent 
and Dependent Variables 


The population to be studied consists of 546 adult males in a Washing- 
ton, D.C., suburb drawn from a larger probability sample. The men in- 
cluded in the present study are those for whom adequate occupational 
information for the respondent and his father is available. The vast 
majority of the study population is white (93 percent); 92 percent have 
Protestant or Catholic affiliation. The occupation of the respondent and 
his father was coded into one of four categories: Class I is professional 
and technical occupations; Class II is managers, officials, proprietors, 
clerical, and sales workers; Class III is craftsmen and foremen; Class IV 
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includes farm laborers, semi- and unskilled workers, private household 
workers, and operatives. 

Five Guttman scales and quasi-scales employing the Cornell technique 
(Guttman 1947) were constructed to measure integration and emotional 
adjustment. The Integration scales measure frequency and extent of partic- 
ipation in three informal relationships. Community Integration has five 
items, with a coefficient of reproducibility of 99 percent. Primary Affilia- 
tion measures the frequency and intensity of participation with friends. 
The scale has four items with a reproducibility of 88 percent. Family 
Participation is measured by a scale of three items, with a coefficient of 
reproducibility of 99 percent. 

Emotional maladjustment is measured by means of two highly inter- 
related scales. The Psychosomatic Symptom scale has five items, all of 
which refer to psychosomatic complaints. Its reproducibility is 84 percent. 
The Manifest Anxiety scale includes psychosomatic items, as well as 
items reflecting feelings of tension, restlessness, etc. Seven items compose 
this scale, with a reproducibility of 87 percent.+ 

In order to employ dummy-variable regression analysis, interval mea- 
surement is assumed. However, in the present study and in the work of 
Treiman (1966) and Nelson (1968), ordinal data have been analyzed, 
albeit the results of such analysis must be considered tentative. 

Rather than formulate a directional hypothesis, I believe that the 
present review suggests the adoption of the null hypothesis. Direc- 
tionality may be observed from the distribution of scores. A reexamina- 
tion of theory in the light of directionality of results will be more useful. 


Results 


In table 1, both the magnitude and the sign of the discrepancies between 
the observed and predicted mean scores are the bases for examining the 


d The items of the scales are: Community Integration: (a) How often do you visit 
people living nearby? (b) Location of your friends (community or elsewhere)? (c) 
Do you think of present place of residence as your real home? (d) Length of 
residence in community. (e) Are the people living in this community the same as 
you or different in important ways? Primary Affiliation: (@) Have you made any 
new friends in recent months? (b) How many good friends do you have? (c) How 
often did you get together with friends this past week? (d) How many different 
friends did you get together with this past week? Family Participation: (a) Have 
you been in touch with relatives in the past two weeks? (b) How many relatives 
do you see regularly? (c) How many relatives were you in touch with? Psychoso- 
matic Symptoms: (a) In recent weeks have you been bothered by upset stomach? (b) 
Headaches? (c) Colds or flu? (d) General aches and pains? (e) Do you have 
trouble sleeping? Manifest Anxiety: (a) In the past few weeks have you been 
troubled by upset stemach? (6) Do you generally have enough energy? (c) Bothered 
by headaches? (d) Felt depressed? (e) Have trouble sleeping? (f) Feel nervous 
or tense? (g) So restless you can’t sit still long? 
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TABLE 1 


OBSERVED MEAN SCORES AND DISCREPANCIES 


Sons’ SES I 
i err 2.16 
(29) 
ieee 2.22 
(15) 
TE) EET, 2.39 
(4) 
IV eesi 2.67 
(5) 
| ree 1.17 
(28) 
AD iea 1.20 
(15) 
Mietes 1.22 
(4) 
IV pirkia 1.22 
(5) 
eer 7.04 
(24) 
agaigai 8.08 
(13) 
heres 7.50 
(2) 
TY eteneees 7.50 
(4) 
T 8.00 
(29) 
U crai 7.92 
(16) 
18 EES 8.13 
(4) 
IV ancr 7.30 
(5) 
D errgers 0.97 
(29) 
1) rere 0.97 
(16) 
DI sreang 1,03 
(4) 
IV srira 0.77 
(5) 


NoTE.—N in parentheses. 


Observed Mean 


TI M 


2.20 2.11 
(45) (41) 
2.19 2.37 
(38) (37) 
2.24 2.22 
(32) (56) 
2.06 2.33 
(9) (19) 
1.18 1.14 
(46) (41) 
1.15 1.11 
(38) (37) 
1.06 1.09 
(33) (55) 
1.14 1.10 
(8) (20) 
6.95 7.53 
(41) (38) 
7.42 7.50 
(33) (28) 
6.91 7.78 
(32) (46) 
7.78 7.50 
(8) (16) 
8.30 8.32 
(46) (41) 
8.06 8.04 
(38) (36) 
8.00 8.18 
(34) (56) 
7.76 8.47 
(9) (20) 
0.95 1.04 
(46) (41) 
0.96 1.03 
(38) (37) 
1.03 1.08 
(34) (56) 
0.95 1.12 
(9) (20) 


FATHERS’ SES 


Observed Minus Predicted Mean 


IV 


I iY 


A. Community Integration 


2.24 —0.05  —0.08 
(50) 

2.24 0.07 —0.03 
(56) 

2.25 0.20 —0.02 
(57) 

2.28 0.48 . —0.26 
(43) l 

B. Primary Affiliation 

1.12 —0.03 0.01 
(49) 

1.05 0,04 0.02 
(57) 

1.04 0.08 —0.05 
(58) 

1.06 0.12 0.07 
(44) 
C. Family Participation 

6.81 —0.17 —0.78 
(43) 

7.60 1.27 0.09 
(48) 

7.66 0.20 —0.91 
(47) 

7.35 0.45 ` 0.21 
(31) 

D. Manifest Anxiety 

8.26 0.00 0.47 
(50) . 

8.19 —0,30 0.01 
($7) 

8.22 —0.21 —0.17 
(60) 

8.25 —105 —0.42 
(44) 

E, Psychosomatic Symptoms 
1.05 0.03 0.00 
(50) 

1.06 0.02 0.00 
(57) 
1.12 0,00 0,01 
(60) 
1.09 —035 —O.11 
(44) 


I 


—0.16 
0.16 
0.03 


0.08 


0.01 
0.02 
0.02 
0.07 


~~Q.10 
0.27 
0.08 
0.03 


0.46 
~~ 0.04 
-0.02 

0.26 


0.04 
0.02 
0.01 


0.01 








IV 


—0.07 
—0.01 
—0.24 


—0.01 


— 0.04 
—0.07 
—0.06 


0.00 


—0.71 
0.48 
0.05 

—0.01 


0.37 
0.07 
—0.01 
0.01 


0.08 
0.08 
0.06 
0.01 
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adequacy of the additive model.” Where the signs are negative, observed 
scores are lower than predicted; where the signs are positive, observed 
scores are higher than predicted. The mean scores of the stable sample 
are along the diagonal, from upper left to lower right. The cells above 
the diagonal represent the upwardly mobile; below the diagonal are the 
downwardly mobile cells. 

One problem in drawing conclusions from the data in table 1 is the 
small cell sizes, especially in the three most downwardly mobile cate- 
gories.f To summarize the overall pattern, table 2 was constructed by 
classifying the respondents as upwardly or downwardly mobile and stable. 
Weighted mean scores were computed for both observed and predicted 
values. These weighted means allow for probability estimates of the 
degree of discrepancy between observed and predicted means, and, follow- 
ing Treiman (1966), t-tests were applied. 

Table 1, part A, shows that upwardly mobile respondents, in five of six 
cells, attained mean Community Integration scores lower than those pre- 
dicted by the multiple-regression equation. Among the downwardly 
mobile, four of six cells have observed values higher than predicted. 
Table 2 reveals that overall, no differences between observed and pre- 
dicted means attained significance at the .05 level. 

The observed mean Primary Affiliation scores are generally higher than 
predicted among the downwardly mobile, with no apparent pattern among 
the upwardly mobile (table 1, part B). However, table 2 reveals an up- 
wardly mobile score lower than predicted, and the difference between the 
predicted and observed scores is significant at the .01 level. None of the 
other summary means attained .05 significance level. 

Family Participation scores in table 1, part C, reveal the down- 
wardly mobile score generally higher than predicted by the multiple- 
regression equation. Among the upwardly mobile, no pattern is apparent. 
Summary mean scores shown in table 2 reveal that the down and up 


5 In addition to the statistical method reported here, a two-way analysis of variance 
was computed for each of the dependent variables, with current and prior SES as 
the independent variables. In no case was the interaction effect significant at stan- 
dard levels. If the interaction terms had been significant, the multiplicative hy- 
pothesis would have received added support. However, the failure to observe 
Significant interaction effects does not negate the multiplicative hypothesis. The 
interaction term collects all the deviations, so that the test does not allow a test for 
patterns among specific groups. Since we are basically interested in significant dif- 
ferences between observed and predicted means in particular groups of cells of table 
1, nonsignificant results of the two-way analysis of variance do not negate the 
multiplicative hypothesis. This problem is also encountered in Jackson and Burke 
(1965). 


6 The proportion of the present sample classified as up or down mobile cannot be 
compared with other nationally based studies. The suburban population in the 
present study serves the Washington, D.C., area and contains a vastly dispropor- 
tionate percentage of white-collar and upper-status occupations. 
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movers have lower scores than predicted. Among the upwardly mobile, 


the differences are significant, whereas among the downwardly mobiles, 
the lower than predicted observed mean score is not significant. 

In summary, of the three measures of integration and/or participation 
in informal and intimate relationships, scores lower than predicted are 
observed among the upwardly mobile. None of the integration measures 
characterizes the downwardly mobile as friendless or lacking communal 
or familial contact. What is shown is a pattern of lower levels of partici- 
pation in informal relationships. However, the multiplicative hypothesis 
receives support. Independent of class of origin and of destination, upward 
mobility appears to produce decreasing levels of participation in primary- 
like relationships. However, the data presented in table 1 reveal no sys- 
temic pattern associated with mobility. 

Variation in levels of emotional adjustment may be seen in the data 
presented in table 1, parts D and E. Among the downwardly mobile there 
is an almost uniform pattern of scores lower than predicted, with the 
largest discrepancies appearing among the most downwardly mobile cells. 
By contrast, the upwardly mobile show a pattern of scores higher than 
predicted with respect to Manifest Anxiety. Virtually no trends are ap- 
parent in the observed mean Psychosomatic Symptom scores. Examina- 
tion of the summary scores in table 2 shows the t-test to be significant. 
The upwardly mobile have Manifest Anxiety scores higher than predicted, 


TABLE 2 


CUMULATED WEIGHTED OBSERVED AND PREDICTED MEAN SCORES 


Mobility Experience Observed Mean N Predicted t 

Community Integration: 

Upwaid sstissinecoa 2.23 286 2.27 1.54 

Stables orstiaar renine 2.22 166 2.25 1.24 

Downward ........... 2.27 84 2.23 0.88 
Primary Affiliation: 

Upward ......c.c.can 1.10 288 1.13 2.99* 

Stable erdararen ena 1.11 165 1.10 0.72 

Downward arase.. 1.12 85 1.10 1.00 
Family Participation; 

Upward ....anesssres, 7.34 245 7.48 1.67* 

DADIE ene 7.46 134 7.45 0.89 

Downward ........45+ 7.38 75 7.49 0.75 
Manifest Anxiety: 

Upward ..........0ees 8.23 290 8.01 3.15% 

Stable: sc dake atv tude 8.14 167 8.14 0.00 

Downward ........... 8.03 88 8.21 1.67* 
Psychosomatic Symptoms 

Up Ward vesiaceaauicess 1.05 291 1.00 2.91* 

SADIE bows ga bate woe Nare 1.05 167 1.03 0.89 


Downward............ 1.02 88 1.04 0.55 


* Significant at P > .05. AH others nonsignificant. 
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while the downwardly mobile show scores lower than predicted. Similarly, 
.the upwardly mobile display mean Psychosomatic Symptom scores higher 
than predicted. No other differences are significant. Once again, the mul- 
tiplicative (nonadditive) hypothesis appears to be confirmed by these 
data. 


The Effects of Extreme Mobility 


In table 1 neither the magnitude of discrepancies nor the sign of the dis- 
crepant scores revealed any systematic pattern. Because of small cell fre- 
quencies, table 2 was constructed to test for overall patterns. Among the 
upwardly mobile, significantly lower scores on measures of participation 
and significantly higher scores on measures of emotional adjustment were 
observed. However, the results presented in table 2 obliterate the potential 
effects of the amount or degree of mobility. In order to test for the pos- 
sible effects of variation in degree of mobility, table 3 was constructed. 
In table 3, the up and down movers were divided into those who had 
moved two or more status levels from their occupational origins and those 


TABLE 3 


CUMULATED WEIGHTED OBSERVED AND PREDICTED MEAN SCORE 
FOR DEGREE OF MOBILITY 


Mobility Experience Observed Mean N Predicted t 
Community Integration: 
Very UD secado guion 2.20 147 2.27 2.02* 
Moderately up ......... 2.27 139 2,27 nate 
Moderately down ...... 2.26 66 2.23 0.57 
Very down .........06. 2.31 - 18 2.23 0.81 
Primary Affiliation: 
VOLY UD oi.65 oes seeeses 1.10 147 1.14 3.00* 
Moderately up ......... L1i 141 1.12 0.70 
Moderately down ...... 1.10 68 1.10 sus 
Very down ............ 1.18 17 1.10 2.20* 
Family Participation: 
Very UD sow bee aake 7.32 129 7.40 0.71 
Moderately up ......... 7.37 116 7.56 1.47 
Moderately down ...... 7.31 61 7.51 1.18 
Very down ...........- 7.43 14 7.38 0.02 
Manifest Anxiety: 
Vety UD: ora tesa ches 8.25 148 7.97 3,.31* 
Moderately up ......... 8.20 142 8.06 1.25 
Moderately down ...... 8.11 70 8.20 0.78 
Very down ........008 7.72 18 8.26 2.63* 
Psychosomatic Symptoms: 
Very UD oidin aia 1.05 148 0.98 3.03* 
Moderately up ........- 1.04 143 1.01 1.16 
Moderately down ...... 1.04 70 1.07 0.76 
Very down ....s,ssasso 0.92 18 0.92 oe 


* Significant at P > .05. All others nonsignificant. 
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who had moved but one level. Again, predicted means were compared 
with observed means and the ¢-test was applied. 

What emerges most distinctly from the results shown in table 3 is the 
pattern of mean observed scores among the very up mobile.. In this 
group, the mean Community Integration score and the mean Primary 
Affiliation scores are significantly lower than the predicted means. This is 
not true, however, among the moderately up mobile group. Similarly, both 
the Manifest Anxiety mean and the Psychosomatic Symptom mean scores 
are higher and significantly different from predicted values, with no signif- 
icant differences observed among the moderately up mobile. 

Among the downwardly mobile, only one score attains significance, and 
it is lower than predicted. This occurs among the very down mobile on 
the Manifest Anxiety scale. 


Implications and Comments 


Through the use of dummy-variable multiple-regression analysis, levels 
that are lower than expected on Community Integration and Primary 
Affiliation were observed among the very up mobile. This same group 
displayed levels higher than predicted on Manifest Anxiety and Psychoso- 
matic Symptoms. 

Of course, no claim is made that the present study represents the “crit- 
ical experiment” and that the recorded observations are the last word. 
. Its major contribution rests on the use of a research design which is more 
adequate than previous studies have been. I have not taken into account 
the multiplicity of theoretical statements discussed earlier. My opera- 
tional measure of status is based on an occupational indicator. The 
amount of movement which defines mobility is clearly arbitrary and is 
determined, in part, by the number of categories used to define present 
and prior SES. This procedure is justified in order to establish some com- 
mon point of reference between this and previous research. If operational 
techniques were different, [ could not adequately compare results. | 

I am testing for detrimental effects of mobility. My operations, while 
reflective of such global constructs as family disorganization, primary 
group or communal integration, and emotional adjustment, need to be 
understood as limited indicators of these more global concepts. I have 
observed levels of Family Participation lower than predicted among the 
upwardly mobile respondents. In more concrete terms, I have not recorded 
family disorganization. Rather, I have measured the frequency and number 
of familial interactions of the respondent. We can now recall Curtis’s 
findings that frequency of family visits decreased with increased mobility. 
Adams also reported a lower frequency of weekly visits with parents 
among upwardly mobile white-collar men compared with stable blue- 
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collar men. It is fair to conclude that upward mobility is associated with 
lower levels of family contacts. It remains a moot question whether de- 
creased contact reflects family disorganization. Clearly, Adams’s findings 
of (1) few kin acquaintances, (2) low ratings of kin as “important in the 
scheme of things,” and (3) less frequent reports of affectional closeness 
and value consensus with father among the downwardly mobile are factors 
more suggestive of familial disorganization. At the same time, the present 
study and Adams’s study note relatively higher frequencies of contact 
with kin among the downwardly mobile. | 

A decrease in familial contacts associated with increasing upward 
mobility among men is a systematic finding. But we cannot move from 
these data to an inference about the quality of the relationships. 

I do not intend to explain away the findings. But it is important to note 
what the findings do show. Equally important, we need to be continually 
alert to unsupported inference. Thus, I suggest that upward mobility is 
related to lower levels of family participation. I cannot characterize the 
analytic groups in antonymous terms as a result of this finding. The up- 
wardly mobile cannot be described as “detached” or “isolated.” The 
results show them to be only relatively “detached,” as a comparison of 
the mean observed scores of the up, down, and stable groups reveals. 

The two other integration measures—Primary Affiliation and Commu- 
nity Participation—are essentially limited to the frequency, variety, re- 
cency, and/or periodicity of such interaction. We have no information 
as to the quality of these relationships. From these data, I consider it 
justified to conclude that participation in primary-like relationships tends 
to be lower among the upwardly mobile. 

My data have also revealed, surprisingly perhaps in view of the earlier 
literature review, that the upwardly mobile have significantly higher 
levels of Manifest Anxiety and Psychosomatic Symptoms than expected. 
Recall that the Midtown Manhattan studies observed the upwardly mobile 
to have the least risk of impairment and to have the highest proportions 
scoring in the “well” category. The more detailed data provided by Langner 
and Michael (1963) show that the more serious emotional disorders were 
characteristic of the downwardly mobile. -The upwardly mobile were char- 
acterized as displaying higher rates of neurotic patterns. In the present 
study the two emotional adjustment scales reflect these less severe distur- 
bances. No data were collected to test for alcoholism, “dyssociality,” depres- 
sion, rigidity, or schizophrenic reactions. All of the foregoing were observed 
to be statistically more frequent among the downwardly mobile in the Mid- 
town Manhattan study. Hence, the findings of the present study confirm, 
in part, the Midtown Manhattan findings in that higher levels of less 
serious emotional disturbances are more characteristic of upward mobility. 

The findings of the present study support a “modified” dissociative 
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hypothesis. Lower rates of interaction with family, friends, and commu- 
nity indicate differences in the degree of contact rather than an all-or- 
nothing view. 

Thus far, I have confined the analysis and discussion to those findings 
which were statistically significant. Turning to table 3, we note that the 
downwardly mobile consistently attain the highest mean scores on the 
three integration measures. One score, Primary Affiliation, is significantly 
greater than expected. It is noteworthy that the literature review was 
„able to report only on the studies of downward mobility and primary- 
group interaction by Adams and Curtis. Nevertheless, it has been as- 
sumed that downward mobility should reflect the dissociative pattern. 
Loss of status should make interaction stressful, in the strata both of 
origin and of arrival. The data recorded here do not support this hy- 
pothesis. Given the pattern of means higher than expected (although 
only one is significantly different), it would appear that downward mobil- 
ity is related to moderately higher levels of interaction. Perhaps the down- 
wardly mobile, who are declining in their position in the occupational 
structure, seek to compensate for loss of rank by increasing their partict- 
pation in solidary groups. Alternatively, strong solidary ties may foster 
downward mobility. Robins, Gyman, and O’Neal (1962) have shown 
downward mobility to be a consequence of early behavior and values. If 
strong patterns of solidary relationships precede the opportunity for 
mobility, these strong ties may inhibit individual mobility. 

In an earlier section of this paper, I discussed the position of Germani 
and myself that the disruptive effects of mobility were more likely to 
occur in a traditional society. More specifically, disruptive effects can be 
anticipated (1) if preparatory socialization was inadequate, (2) if mobil- 
ity is relatively infrequent and/or when more than a single stratum is 
crossed, and (3) when movement is visible. The present data, finding 
evidence of stress among those who moved up two or more strata, support 
the view that mobility, if it is to have disruptive effects, must “break the 
bounds,” so to speak, of a stable system. While we have no direct evidence 
for inadequate preparatory socialization among the up mobiles, this in- 
ference has a face reasonableness. If these people are less than adequately 
prepared, their lower-status backgrounds may be visible to those situated 
above them. Further, movement over two or more strata is, statistically 
speaking, less frequent than movement from one to another. With these 
factors in mind, the evidence of higher levels of emotional disorder and 
lower levels of communal and affiliative interaction is supportive of 
Germani’s position. For future researchers, we can anticipate personal 
and social disruption among current minority group members. For them, 
visibility and low rates of mobility will be part of their mobility experi- 
ence. 
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The conditions listed above may be present among the very up mobile. 
However, Wilensky (1966) and Wilensky and Edwards (1959) present 
evidence showing work-life downward mobility (intragenerational) to be 
more significant than intergenerational mobility in shaping attitudes. The 
data presented here could be interpreted as the result of upward 
intragenerational movement rather than disassociation due to intergenera- 
tional movement. Psychological stress and lower rates of solidary partici- 
pation may be due to efforts to move up in the status hierarchy over and 
beyond that initial position which defines men as intergenerationally 
mobile. 

A research design to test the comparative effects of inter- versus intra- 
generational mobility would obviously be quite elaborate. In his own work 
life, a man may be stable or an up or down mover. The same three cate- 
gories apply to intergenerational movement, resulting in nine categories 
of men and no provision to account for degrees of movement. This design 
is not only elaborate, but would also require a very large sample. 

I believe this study permits us to assert the existence of demonstrable 
empirical consequences of mobility. I have considered an alternative 
interpretation as to the “causes” of the observed patterns. These alter- 
natives remain to be tested. Without the test, we have confidence in 
empirical results but not in the theory of causality. 
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Mobility and Work Satisfaction: A Discussion 


of the Use and Interpretation of 
Mobility Models’ 


Barbara Laslett 
San Fernando Valley State College 


Two different models for studying the effects of intergenerational 
occupational mobility on three types of work satisfaction are com- 
pared and discussed. The interpretive consequences of using one 
model rather than another are considered. The analysis shows that 
mobility, whether studied by the interaction or additive models, is 
not significantly related to satisfaction with earnings. The additive 
model can predict a significant relationship between mobility and 
satisfaction with the kind of work done and overall work satisfaction 
and is preferable to the interaction model on grounds of simplicity. 


In this paper, the interpretive implications of using an interaction com- 
pared to an additive model to study the effects of social mobility on three 
types of work satisfaction will be discussed. Blalock (1966) and others 
have focused on the statistical properties and problems of using each of 
these models. The purpose here is not to present a review of the literature 
on mobility but to discuss the ways in which interpretations associated 
with the effects of social mobility are related to the statistical model used. 
It will be argued that the interpretation of a set of findings must take 
account of the varying characteristics of different statistical models. 

The general argument is as follows: social mobility as a variable should, 
as is true for any variable, be used to increase precision in the explanation 
of some observed relationship in empirical phenomena. Using the variable 
“social mobility” postulates some special (interaction) effect resulting 
. from a comparison between one’s original and one’s present status. It 
involves the claim that adding the characteristic of movement or stability 
in social status across a period of time explains variation in outcome 
beyond what is explained by looking at the relationship of father’s 
occupation and son’s occupation to a dependent variable separately. Thus, 
social mobility as an independent variable implies the greater force of 
an interaction compared to an additive model in explaining a particular 


1] am particularly indebted to Robert W. Hodge for his guidance and encourage- 
ment, and to the comments and criticisms of Phillip Bonacich, Melvin Seeman, and 
Andrea Tyree. The data used in this analysis were made available by Norman M. 
Bradburn and the National Opinion Research Center, for which appreciation is 
expressed. 
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behavior or attitude. Before this model is adopted, though, the researcher 
must demonstrate that the more complex interaction model explains varia- 
tion in a dependent variable to a significantly greater extent than does 
the more parsimonious additive one. 


SOME MEANINGS OF SOCIAL MOBILITY 


What do we mean by mobility? Usually, we are referring to movement 
between categories that we have imposed on some set of observations or 
some available data over a period of time. Thus, we may learn that Mr. X 
is now engaged in an occupation. We may also learn that Mr. X’s father 
was engaged in an occupation which may be the same as or different from 
that occupation engaged in by Mr. X. If Mr. X works in an occupation 
that is different from that of his father, and if the difference is such that 
it will become apparent according to the classification system imposed on 
the data, we then say that mobility has occurred. If Mr. X is in the same 
classificatory category as his father, we say that there has been no 
mobility or that there has been intergenerational occupational stability.” 
Looking at the effects of movement between occupational categories with 
a constructed variable (social or occupational mobility) rather than the 
components of which that variable is composed (father’s occupation and 
son’s occupation) implies that there is some special value associated with 
movement or stability which explains behavicr above and beyond what is 
explained by taking account of each element independently. 

The distinction between an emphasis on “process” in contrast to an 
emphasis on independent parts is rarely made explicit in the social and 
occupational mobility literature. On the contrary, there is, most often, an 
automatic concentration on “process,” on change, since this is the very 
meaning of the mobility variable. Using a “manufactured” variable such 
as social or occupational mobility assumes the importance of these pro- 
cesses without testing the validity of this assumption. Nevertheless, the 
distinction between process and component parts has important con- 
ceptual and interpretive consequences. 

Let us look at the formal structure of the argument and its associated 
interpretations. To analyze the effect of intergenerational occupational 
mobility on some set of attitudes, a minimum of three pieces of information 
is required: (1) father’s occupation, (2) respondent’s occupation, and 
(3) some reliably measured dependent variable. An expression of the 


2 Differences between social and occupational mobility are neither ignored nor con- 
sidered unimportant. In the context of the present formulation, social mobility refers 
to intergenerational occupational mobility only. 


3 This distinction is discussed in Hodge and Treiman (1966). 
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effect of the two independent variables on the dependent variable can take 
the form of 


Y; = a + 6X%,+ cZ -+ 6, (1) 


where Y; represents the dependent variable, X; represents the respon- 
dent’s occupation, Z; represents the father’s occupation, and e; is a random 
variable with mean zero. 

The same three variables can be put together i in yet another way which 
has important consequences for the meaning of the argument involved. 
This construction would take the form 


F; =a + bX; -}- CZ; + X :Zi + e'i, (2) 


where X, Y, and Z represent the same variables as in equation (1), and 
e’; again is a random variable with mean zero.* 

To the extent that the variables X and Z significantly explain variations 
in Y using equation (1), the interpretations which are associated with the 
analysis must be restricted to the meaning of each separate independent 
variable. There is nothing in the equation which says that the interpreta- 
tion associated with one independent variable should be modified to take 
account of the value of the other independent variable which appears in 
the same equation. 

In considering results achieved using an additive model to study work 
satisfaction, it might be suggested that father’s occupation located the 
respondent, as part of his family of origin, in social space, which affected 
some of the respondent’s early experiences. We also know that a father’s © 
earnings are related to his son’s occupation choice (Rosenberg 1957, pp. 53- 
61) and that father’s occupation is related to a son’s position and participa- 
tion in the labor market (Blau and Duncan 1967). It also is likely that 
the son has learned certain attitudes, behavior, and orientations from his 
father (Dyer 1956) which may be manifested in the adult attitudes and 
behavior which a respondent displays. _ l 

A father’s occupation may, therefore, have a structural impact on his 


i Model 2, which takes account of interaction effects, might also be written as 


FiS bX +02, y X m Z:| + e, or 
Yi =a 4 bX 4+ ela + (Xia) + e's, 


where X, Y, and Z represent the same variables as in the formulations recente 
in the body of the text, and the g'is again are random variables with mean zero. 
The various forms of the “mobility” variable, that is, XiZ1,/X: — Zij, and (X:/ 
Z:) reflect alternative formulations of the effect of mobility. Dummy variables were 
used in the analysis presented in this paper. The model included in the text is, of 
the three alternatives presented, the only one appropriate to that procedure. Measuring 
mobility by the absolute difference or by a ratio assumes continuous variables. This 
assumption is avoided by the use of dummary variables. 
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son’s behavior in his work world in terms of position as well as affecting 
his attitudes toward work. The father’s experiences and attitudes toward 
his own work may become part of his son’s “data bank” and be called 
forth under certain conditions and at certain times in the son’s adult life. 
The relation of a respondent’s own occupation to the satisfactions he may 
feel with his work undoubtedly has numerous referents in the structure 
of demands, rewards, and expectations which an individual brings to and 
finds in his own work situation. Some aspects of this structure are dis- 
cussed elsewhere (see Laslett 1969). 

If one is going to work from the model presented in equation (2), then 
a discussion of change and comparison is both required and justified. 
The presence of the interaction term in the equation necessitates that 
attention be paid to this process. The question, then, is whether the 
variation observed in the dependent variable can be explained indepen- 
dently by the component parts or whether adding an interaction term to 
them significantly increases our understanding. If it does not, the additive 
model must be accepted on grounds of simplicity and the interpretation 
of findings must be associated with the independent terms of which the 
model is composed, without any comparison between them. 

In relation to the present case, that of the association between inter- 
generational occupational mobility and work satisfaction, the argument 
about the effects of mobility has in most cases -been phrased in terms of 
reference group activities and behavior. This concept of reference groups 
suggests that individuals evaluate their behavior and achievements by 
comparing them with specific and identifiable groups which, in the context 
of mobility, means the group of origin and the group of destination. Such 
a formulation contains at least two assumptions: (1) individuals asked to 
make this evaluation have a minimum of two reference groups in mind, 
current and previous membership groups; and (2) a comparison of these 
two specific groups is made to reach the evaluation. Does the evidence we 
have on the relationship between intergenerational occupational mobility 
and work satisfaction support the validity of accepting these assumptions 
which are implicit in the meaning of the relationship? 


SOCIAL MOBILITY AND WORK SATISFACTION 


Form and Geschwender (1962), in their study of the effects of differing 
reference groups on the job satisfaction of manual workers, propose “that 
sub-groups in a society respond differently to the occupational structure, 
that their evaluations of their occupational status is a response to their 
social and mobility experiences, and that changes in their objective posi- 
tions condition their job evaluations” (p. 228). Thus, what they attempt 
to show is that “for manual workers in an industrial community, job 
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evaluations are . . . a response to the occupation which their parents and 
brothers occupy” (p. 229). Their findings indicate that upwardly mobile 
sons have significantly higher job satisfaction scores than do downwardly 
mobile sons. The satisfaction scores of intergenerationally stable sons are 
somewhat lower than upwardly mobile sons and significantly higher than 
the scores of downwardly mobile sons.° 

Bonjean, Bruce, and Williams (1967), doing a replication of Form and 
Geschwender’s research but extending the sample to include managers as 
well as manual workers, found that there was a positive, though not 
statistically significant, association between job satisfaction and genera- 
tional mobility among manual workers, but that this was not true for the 
managers in their sample. Bonjean et al. (1967) explain their findings in 
terms of the greater salience of “family” among manual than managerial 
workers. In effect, they are interpreting their findings by referring to the 
respondent’s current occupational status: whether it is manual or non- 
manual. They say that a “reference group interpretation of job satisfac- 
tion would (not) be inappropriate for middle class persons, only that, if 
applicable, such persons use different reference points” (p. 501). ! 

Tausky and Dubin (1965) discuss somewhat similar issues in a study 
of middle-level management personnel in industry by using their notion of 
“career anchorage,” meaning the reference point to which occupational 
aspirations are attached. They say, “Some individuals value top-level 
positions highly and strive for them throughout their occupational lives, 
while others value the occupational progress already experienced” (p. 726). 
Translating this concept into reference group language, some men will 
use their previous social status or position of origin as the standard by 
which they may judge their own occupational accomplishments and satis- 
factions. Other men may use a group of which they are not yet members 
but to which they aspire for membership as a reference point. 

Implicit throughout this formulation is the assumption that movement, 
that is, mobility (although here we are looking at it intragenerationally 
not intergenerationally), has some special effect but that this effect varies — 
according to the criteria used to evaluate it. If men focus on the amount 
of movement already experienced from their point of origin, they will 
evaluate their careers differently than if they focus on the top of the 
occupational hierarchy of which they are a part and which they wish to 
reach. Tausky and Dubin (1965, p. 730) find that career anchorage is one 


5 It should be noted that Form and Geschwender measure mobility by a ratio rather 
than the multiplicative interaction term emphasized in this presentation. The focus 
of this discussion is a comparison between the meanings implicit in additive and in- 
teraction models and not on the differences in meaning which might be attributed to 
alternative ways of formulating the interaction term. This argument is not affected 
by the difference between Form and Geschwender's representation of mobility and 
the one used here. 
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factor in work satisfaction. Of the upwardly anchered men, 78 percent 
claim they would be dissatisfied if they never reached the top executive 
level, while 44 percent of the downwardly anchored men make this evalua- 
tion. While Bonjean et al. say we do not know the appropriate reference 
group which managerial employees use to make their job satisfaction 
evaluations, Tausky and Dubin are suggesting that there may be not one 
but several groups involved in this process. Whatever the number or 
complexity of the reference groups involved in the evaluation procedure, 
though, emphasis is placed on the importance of movement and on com- 
parison between present and past or future status which is assumed to 
accompany it. 


ANALYSIS 


The present analysis examines the effects of intergenerational occupational 
mobility on work satisfaction among men in a wider range of occupations 
and covering a wider geographical area than has been usual in past re- 
search. Furthermore, the analysis looks at the effect of such mobility on 
three different types of work satisfaction: satisfaction with earnings, 
satisfaction with the kirid of work done, and general or overall work 
satisfaction. 

The data on which this analysis is based comes from a survey con- 
ducted by the National Opinion Research Center (NORC) during 1962- 
63 (see Caplovitz and Bradburn 1965; Bradburn 1969). The total 
sample consists of 2,787 males and females in four communities (Warren 
Township, Michigan; Inner City Detroit; Northwest Chicago; and a 
Washington, D.C., suburban county) and the ten largest metropolitan 
areas in the country. A random probability sample was drawn from each 
of these areas. The present analysis will be restricted to the male re- 
spondents (N == 1,256)® who were members of the labor force—both em- 
ployed and unemployed—-at the time of the interview.‘ Although each 
sample was chosen randomly from the community of which it was a part, 
the total sample is not representative of any one universe. In consequence, 


8 The subsamples are distributed in the following way: Washington suburban sample, 
N = 594; Inner City Detroit, N = 168; Warren Township, Michigan, N = 248; 
Northwest Chicago, N = 131; ten metropolitan areas, N = 115. 


T The decision to exclude the female sample from the present analysis was made on 
several grounds: (1) Hulin and Smith (1964) have shown that evaluation of the 
rewards from, work are different for men and women; (2) the reasons for which 
women decide to work vary, and this variance is likely to influence their perception 
of rewards (this is less likely to be true of men whose social role imposes the expec- 
tation that they will work); and (3) Oppenheimer (1970) shows that work op- 
portunities for women in the labor market differ from those of men. Furthermore, 
the work satisfaction questions were asked in relation to the chief household wage 
earners, only a small proportion of which were women. 
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conclusions can at best be suggestive of the relationships which may. be 
found in a more representative population. 

As already mentioned, three measures of work satisfaction were used in 
the present analysis: satisfaction with earnings, satisfaction with the kind 
of work done, and an overall general evaluation of work satisfaction. In 
the context of a series of questions relating to the respondent’s work 
situation and experiences, the following questions were asked: How 
satished are you with your earnings? How satisfied are you with the kind 
of work you do? Taking all things together, how do you feel about your 
work as a whole? The possible responses to each of these questions were: 
very satisfied, somewhat satisfied, somewhat dissatished, and very dis- 
satished.® 

The 1950 census categories were used for coding the NORC occupa- 
tional data. This system of classification has various shortcomings. Each 
broad class of occupations tends to combine different jobs and statuses 
into one category (see Hodge and Siegel 1966).9 Using these classificatory 
categories, though, does permit comparisons to be made with previous 
research in which the same occupational groupings as well as the blue- . 
collar—white-collar dichotomy have been involved. 

Mean satisfaction with earnings scores are presented in table 1 by 
father’s and respondent’s occupation. The satisfaction variables were 
scored from “very dissatisfied” (1) to “very satisfied” (4). No “neutral” 
response category was available to respondents. In order to generate both 
the actual scores (presented in panel 1) and scores that would be expected 
on the basis of an additive model (presented in panel 2), the occupa- 


8 Some question may be raised as to the respondent’s ability to distinguish these three 
different types of satisfaction and to respond to each separately. There are, as one 
would expect, high, although far from perfect, correlations between the three types 
of satisfaction (X, = satisfaction with earnings; Xe == satisfaction with work done; 
Xs = overall satisfaction with work): 


Xi Xe 





The relationship of intergenerational occupational mobility to each type of satisfac- 
tion is similar—although there are some differences—and the general line of the 
argument that applies to one applies to all. But it was considered of value to report 
the findings for the three types of satisfaction, since each would provide a reliability 
check for another as well as showing that the argument holds for different types of 
work satisfaction. 


9 In addition to the deficiencies of this system of classification, it has been necessary 
to collapse these categories still further in order to have a sufficient number of cases 
in each group. Although such a procedure may have some effect on the amount of 
mobility observed, the data permit no alternative. 
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TABLE 1 


ACTUAL AND- EXPECTED MEAN SATISFACTION WITH EARNINGS SCORES IN RELATION TO 
RESPONDENT’S OCCUPATION AND FATHER’S OCCUPATION 


RESPONDENT'S OCCUPATION 


FATHER’S Upper White Lower White Upper Blue Lower Blue 
OCCUPATION ollar Collar Collar Collar Total 


1. Actual Mean Satisfaction with Earnings Scores 


Upper white collar ...... 2.92 2.88 3.11 3.28 3.01 
Lower white collar ...... 3.11 2.78 3.26 3.14 3,07 
Upper blue collar ....... 2.99 2.94 3.01 2.95 2.98 
Lower blue collar ...,.... 3.01 2.80 3.08 2.93 2.97 
Farm cies cenakas awe: 3.29 2.75 3.13 3.04 3.09 

Total «bea lncoh obra awe 3.01 2.84 3.09 3.01 

2. Expected Mean Satisfaction with Earnings Scores 
Upper white collar ...... 3.02 2.84 3,08 3.00 
Lower white collar ...... 3.10 2.92 3,17 3.08 
Upper blue collar ....... 2.99 2.81 3.05 2.97 
Lower blue collar ....... 2.99 2.80 3.05 2.97 
Farm ...eresessnasanecs 3.09 2.91 3.15 3.07 
3. Actual Minus Expected 
Upper white collar ...... —0.10 0.04 0,03 0.28 
Lower white collar ...... 0.01 —0.14 0.09 0.06 
Upper blue collar ....... 0.00 0.13 —0,04 —0.02 
Lower blue collar .,..... 0.02 0.00 0.03 —0.04 
Fami 60.6805 cate u eas 0.20 — 0.16 — 0,62 — 0.03 
4, Number of Cases 

Upper white collar ...... 100 28 45 29 202 
Lower white collar ...... 27 18 19 7 71 
Upper blue collar ....... 102 34 92 54 282 
Lower blue collar ....... 86 45 80 106 317 
Ear senner eae ease 34 16 64 85 199 

Total. ealhace cd Sawai 349 141 300 281 1,071 


tional categories presented in table 1 were represented as dummy variables 
and the work satisfaction scores were regressed upon them (Suits 1957).1° 
Expected scores were obtained by adding the coefficients for each indi- 
vidual’s origins and destination to the grand mean (see tables 4—6). Thus, 
for a respondent whose father was an upper-white-collar worker and who 
is himself a lower-white-collar worker, 


S, = a -+ be a Ci. 
— 3.069 +- (—.163) + (—.069). 
== 284: 


10 This methodological description applies to the derivation of scores for all three 
types of work satisfaction. 
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TABLE 2 


ACTUAL AND Exprecrep MEAN SATISFACTION WITH Kinp or Worx Done Scores 
IN RELATION TO RESPONDENT'S OCCUPATION AND FATHER’S OCCUPATION 


RESPONDENT'S OCCUPATION 


FATHER’S Upper White Lower White Upper Blue Lower Blue 
OccuPATION Collar ‘ Collar Collar Collar Total 


1. Actual Mean Satisfaction with Work Done Scores 


Upper white collar ...... 3.53 3.15 3.62 3.24 3.46 


Lower white collar ...... 3.44 3.47 3.53 3.43 3.47 

Upper blue collar ....... 3.55 3.33 3.48 3.32 3.46 

Lower blue collar ....... 3.54 3.36 3.52 3.32 3.44 

Earm se Sacred Seva ed rakean 3.67 2.81 3.53 3.28 3.39 
Total oesie beer awh es 3.55 3.26 3.53 3.30 


2. Expected Mean Satisfaction with Work Done Scores 


Upper white collar ...... 3.53 3.25 3.52 3,30 
Lower white collar ...... 3.57 3.29 3.55 3,33 
Upper blue collar ....... 3.54 3.26 _ $52 3.30 
Lower blue collar ....... ‘3.56 3.28 3.54 3.32 
WAT erara NENES 3.52 3.24 3.50 3.28 


3. Actual Minus Expected 


Upper white collar ...... 0.00 —0.10 0.10 —0.06 
Lower white collar ...... —0.13 0.18 (02 0.10 
Upper blue collar ....... 0.01 0.07 —0.04 0.02 
Lower blue collar ....... —0.02 0.08 ~-(),02 0.00 
Farm. iba die eee bk eens 0.15 —0.43 0.03 0.00 


4. Number of Cases 


Upper white collar ...... 98 27 45 29 199 


Lower white collar ...... 25 17 19 7 68 
Upper blue collar ....... 100 33 92 53 278 
Lower blue collar ....... 86 44 78 100 308 
Fatmi ccs ese nasao ees 33 16 64 81 194 

Total oirrasan ena 342 137 298 270 1,047 


Mean scores for satisfaction with work done and overall work satisfaction 
are presented in tables 2 and 3, respectively. The equation for calculating 
the expected scores is of the form: 


4 5 | 
6202) E DT (3) 
ix] joel 


where $ = the work satisfaction score; X; = 1 if the respondent works in an 
upper-white-collar occupation and 0 otherwise; X2== 1 if the respondent 
is in a lower-white-collar occupation and O otherwise; X3;—1 if the 
respondent is in an upper-blue-collar occupation and O otherwise; X; = 1 
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TABLE 3 


ACTUAL AND EXPECTED MEAN GLOBAL (OVERALL) WORK SATISFACTION SCORES IN 
RELATION TO RESPONDENT’S OCCUPATION AND FATHER’S OCCUPATION 


RESPONDENT’S OCCUPATION 


FATHER'S Upper White Lower White Upper Blue Lower Blue 
OCCUPATION Collar Collar Collar Collar Total 


1. Actual Mean Global (Overall) Work Satisfaction Scores 


Upper white collar ...... 3.49 3.19 3.53 3.31 3.43 
Lower white collar ...... 3.68 3.59 3.47 ‘3.14 ; 3.54 
_ Upper blue collar ....... 3.51 3.45 3.42 3.15 3.40 
Lower blue collar ....... 3,42 3,36 3.44 3.39 3.41 
Farm ..3.e.ccseees: arog B55 3.00 3.50 3.36 341, 
Total: vscixca<ai EEE 3.50 3.34 3.46 3,32 
2. Expected Mean Global (Overall) Work Satisfaction Scores 
Upper white collar ... es 3.49 3.32 3.46 3.31 
Lower white collar ...... - 3.61 ' 3.44 - 3.58 3.44 
Upper blue collar ....... 3.47 3.30 3.44 3.29 
Lower blue collar ....... 3.50 3.33 ‘3.47 3.32 
ISen oy. cacsw ha E 3.51 3.34 341 3.33 
i l l 3. Actual Minus Expected 
Upper white collar ...... 0,00 —0.13 0.07 0.00 
Lower white collar ...... ‘ 0.07 0.15 —O.11 —0.30 
Upper blue collar ....... - 0.04 0.415 —0.02 —0.14 
Lower blue collar ....... --0.08 0.03 * 9.03 0.07 
Farm ....... arere EA -0.04 ~-0.34 ` ‘9.03 0.03 
. : 4. Number of Cases 
Upper white collar ...... 98 27 45 29 199 
Lower- white collar ...... 25 17 19 7 68 
Upper blue collar ....... 100 33 - 92 53 ; 278 
Lower blue collar ....... 86 . 44 78 100 308 
FAG: easiness od owes 33 16 64 . Bi 194 
Total .........5. outs 342 137 298 270 1,047 


if the réspondent is in a lower-blue-collar occupation and O otherwise. 
. Each Z; = 1 if the respondent’s father was in a similarly defined occupa- 
tional category and 0 otherwise, with the addition of one further category, 
Z; = 1, if the respondent’s father was in farming and O otherwise. The 
values ior the expected minus actual means are presented in panel 3 
of the tables. 


11 The upper-white-collar group includes the Census categories of professional, tech- 
nical, and kindred workers, and managers, officials, and proprietors; the lower-white- 
collar group includes the Census categories of clerical, sales, and kindred workers; 
the upper-blue-collar group includes the Census categories of craftsmen, foremen, 
and kindred workers and the lower-blue-collar group includes the Census categories 
of operatives and kindred workers, service WOREETS) and laborers, except those in 
farming and mining. 
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TABLE 4 


- Net REGRESSION COEFFICIENTS AND S$ OBTAINED BY REGRESSING FATHER’S AND 
Son’s OCCUPATION ON SATISFACTION WITH EARNINGS 


Net Net 

Regression Regression 

Son’s Occupation Coefficient Father’s Occupation Coefficient 
Upper white collar... bı = 0.019 - Upper white collar ... cı = —0.069 
Lower white collar ... 02 = —0.163 Lower white collar... c: = 0,014 
Upper blue collar .... bs = 0.083 Upper blue collar .... ca = —0.101 
Lower blue collar .... 0: = 0.016 Lower blue collar .... c = —0.103 
POI in 6 rewiesas en fs — 0.049 


Notz.—a = 5 =: 3.069. 


The solution of regression equation (3) where S refers to satisfaction 
with earnings provides the dummy variable net regression coefficients 
shown in table 4. The solution of the regression equation where S refers to 
satisfaction with the kind of work done provides the net regression co- 
efficients shown in table 5. For the solution of the same equation where $ 


TABLE 5 


NeT REGRESSION COEFFICIENTS AND § OBTAINED BY REGRESSING FATHER’S AND Son’s 
OCCUPATION ON SATISFACTION WITH KIND oF WORK DONE 


Net Net 

Regression Regression 

Son’s Occupation Coefficient Father’s Occupation Coefficient 
Upper white collar ... 6: = 0.237 Upper white collar... cı = 0.015 
Lower white collar... be = —0.046 Lower white collar... c = 0.051 
Upper blue collar .... ba = 0.221 Upper blue collar .... cs = 0.020 
Lower blue collar .... ba = —0.106 Lower blue collar .... cs = 0.039 
Fam Cae ae a Cs = —0.023 


Nore.—e = $ = 3.282. 


refers to overall (general) work satisfaction, see table 6 for the net re- 
gression coefficients. 


TABLE 6 


NET REGRESSION COEFFICIENTS AND Ẹ OBTAINED BY REGRESSING FATHER'S AND Son’s 
OCCUPATION ON GENERAL (OVERALL) WORK SATISFACTION 


Net Net 

Regression Regression 

Son’s Occupation Coefficient Father’s Occupation Coefficient 
Upper white collar ... 6: = 0.178 Upper white collar-... cı = —0.018 
Lower white collar ... bə = 0.010 Lower white collar ... c = 0.108 
Upper blue collar .... ba = 0.146 Upper blue collar .... cs = —0.037 
Lower blue collar .... 0s = —0.086 Lower blue collar .... cı = 0,008 
Or: cs wee hie wats s... Cs = 0.008 


Nore.—a = 5 = 3,328. 
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Looking at the regression slopes which are associated with the different 
satisfaction variables, no clear pattern is apparent. Although it has fre- 
quently been asserted that the higher an individual is placed in the occu- 
pational hierarchy the more likely he is to be satisfied with his occupation 
(see, e.g., Blauner 1960; Inkeles 1960), the present analysis does not 
support this conclusion. Inspection of the data used to support this past 
conclusion, however, shows great variety in sample sizes and compositions 
of the different studies used as evidence.’* Furthermore, there has been 
considerable variation in the wording of questions used to measure work 
satisfaction, and in some instances measurement of a different attitude is 
used in lieu of a direct work satisfaction query. For instance, Morse and 
Weiss (1955) asked their respondents whether or not they would continue 
in the same type of work if they inherited enough money to live com- 
fortably without working. Blauner (1960) used the responses to this 
question as an index of work satisfaction. In the Fortune-Roper Survey 
(1947), a question which refers to how interesting or monotonous a 
worker considers his job is used by Blauner (1960) as evidence for the 
relationship he asserts between occupational ranking and job satisfaction. 
Yet interest is not necessarily equivalent to satisfaction. If, as Goldthorpe 
(1966, p. 229) suggests, some workers view their jobs in instrumental 
terms such that “work was for them primarily a means to ends external 
to the work situation,” then, if these ends were achieved, the extent of 
interest which the job held for the worker would not necessarily affect his 
feeling of satisfaction. The assertion that there is a positive relationship 
between occupational level and work satisfaction is therefore not as con- 
clusive as some authors have suggested. 

Looking again at the regression slopes associated with the occupational 
categories for the three types of work satisfaction (tables 4, 5, 6), we 
can observe that among the sons—that is, the respondents—there is a 
positive relationship between occupational level and satisfaction within 
the blue- and white-collar categories: the higher the occupation, the 
greater the average work satisfaction. This pattern was discussed by 
Thomas (1956) in his review of the literature on work satisfaction and © 
is supported by the present analysis. Satisfaction scores decrease as one 


12 Of the seventeen studies which Herzberg et al. (1957, pp. 20-21) mention as 
evidence for the “unequivocal fact” that “the higher the level of occupation, the 
higher the morale,” the study by Katz refers to the employees of a large insurance 
firm; Mann refers to the nonsupervisory employees cf a light and power company; 
Ahlberg and Honey report on chemists, engineers, and physicists; Kates refers to 
policemen; and Ash reports on workers in a steel plant. Only Centers and the For- 
tune-Roper studies report on findings from national samples in which the same 
question was asked of people in many different occupations. Herzberg does not 
specify the other nine studies which make up the seventeen that support his state- 
ment. 
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moves from upper- to lower-level positions within the white- and blue- 
collar occupational groupings, but this pattern does not describe the en- 
tire occupational hierarchy. 

The observed relationship between position within the white- and blue- 
collar occupational groupings and work satisfaction does not hold up, 
however, when we look at the effect of father’s occupation on the respon- 
dent’s evaluation of his work satisfaction. If a father’s occupation is not 
related to the satisfaction which his son derives from his work, why 
should we think that father’s occupational achievement operates as a 
reference group criteria or that a comparison between the son’s and 
father’s occupational affiliation is relevant to the son’s satisfaction evalua- 
tion? 


TABLE 7 


ACTUAL AND EXPECTED MEAN SCORES FoR THREE TYPES OF WORK 
SATISFACTION, IN RELATION TO INTERGENERATIONAL 
OCCUPATIONAL MOBILITY 


MEAN SATISFACTION SCORES 


MOBILITY Actual— 
EXPERIENCE Actual Expected Expected N 


Satisfaction with Earnings 


Upward ......... 3.00 l 2.97 0.03 (374) 
Stable 2% eae secs 2.94 3.01 —0.07 « (316) 
Downward ...... 3.07 3.01 0.06 (182) 
Farm origins .... 3.09 ` 3.09 0.00 (199) 

Total ceipirsns gii E Sea (1,071) 

Satisfaction with Work Done 

Upward ......... 3,49 ` 3.49 = 0.00 (366) 
Stable .......... 3,44 3.45 —0.01 (307) 
Downward ...... 3.38 3.38 0.00 (180) 
Farm origins .... 3.39 3.39 0.00 (194) 

Total ooutra iei E cs (1,047) 

Overall Work Satisfaction 

Upward ......... 3.46 3.45 0.01 (366) 
Stable .......... 3.44 3.42 0.02 (307) 
Downward ...... 3.31 3.38 —0.07 (180) 
Farm origins .... 3.41 3.41 0.00 (194) 

LOCAL. 4 ivenetewes a ers or (1,047) 


Table 7 summarizes the actual-minus-expected discrepancies presented 
in tables 1~3 with respect to occupational mobility. The cell entries were 
generated by taking a weighted average of the appropriate values in each 
of the first three panels of the original tables. The values in the cells to 
the right of the diagonal in any panel constitute the upwardly mobile 
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category. The cells on the diagonal comprise the stable category. The 
downwardly mobile category is composed of a weighted average of the 
values to the left of the diagonal, excluding the values for those respon- 
dents with farm origins. The mean value for this last category was com- 
puted separately. 

Although we can see in table 7 that predictions based on an additive 
model are in seven out of twelve cases different from those actually ob- 
served in the data, there are no appreciable differences in any of these 
values, and, more important, there is no consistent pattern to these dis- 
crepancies. The additive model does not produce consistently higher or 
lower values than does the interaction model which provided the actual 
values. 

When we look at the three sets of actual work satisfaction scores en- 
tered into the table, we see that the mean satisfaction with earnings 
score is likely to be lower than either of the other two work satisfaction 
items. Yet, the highest mean satisfaction with earnings score is observed 
among people who have been downwardly mobile. Within each of the 
other two satisfaction groups, there is a positive relationship between 
the type of mobility experience and satisfaction, if one excludes the 
“Farm Origins” category. 

The differences between the actual (or observed) scores generated by 
the interaction model and scores expected on the basis of an additive 
model are small and inconsistent. Are they statistically significant? Table 
8 presents the multiple correlations associated with different efforts to 
estimate the relationship between intergenerational occupational mobility 
and work satisfaction scores using additive and interaction models. The 
F-test was used to test the statistical significance of the difference 
between estimates generated by the two models. Two types of interaction 
models were used: one added mobility terms only into the equation, and 
the other included all cross-products terms. 

Although using an interaction model to estimate the relationship of 
mobility to each type of work satisfaction increases the correlation be- 
tween the dependent and independent variables, in only one comparison 
is the difference significant. It must be noted, though, that the one signif- 
icant difference is not between the additive and mobility models but be- 
tween the additive and general interaction model. Although there may be 
statistically significant interactions in these data, they are not those which 
would be predicted on a theory of the effect of intergenerational mobility 
on work satisfaction. Intergenerationally upward, downward, or stable 
respondents do not have consistently high or low work satisfaction scores 


13 M, == upward mobility == X:Z;, where i> j; Mes == stability = X:2Z;, where i== j; 
M: <= downward mobility == X:Z;, where i < 7. 
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TABLE 8 l 
SUMMARY oF RECRESSION ANALYSIS OF ADDITIVE VERSUS INTERACTION MODELS? 








MULTIPLE CORRELATIONS 


Integration Models 


a F-TEsT For 
Additive All Cross- SIGNIFICANCE 
TYPE oF WORK Model Mobility Products OF DIFFERENCE 
SATISFACTION (A) (B) (C} BETWEEN MODELS N 
Satisfaction with earnings .... 0,103 0.117 ` 0.141 A vs. B =n.. (1070) 


Avs. C = 8.04* (1070) 
Bvys.C rns. (1070) 


Satisfaction with kind 
of work done ............ 0.157 0.157 0.187 A vs. B =ns. (1047) 
A vs. C = ns. (1047) 
B vs.C = ns. (1047) 


Overall work satisfaction .... 0.119 0.136 0.160 Avs.B=ns. (1047) 
Avs.C =n. (1047) 
Bvys.C =ns. (1047) 


_* Explaining the relationship of respondent’s occupation, respondent’s father’s occupation, and three 
different types of work satisfaction. i i 
b The equation used to compute the F presented in this table is: 


R: — Ra? N -- m2~—1 
7. 1— Rr M2 -—— mı 
where Kr? = the amount of variance explained by the interaction (or mobility) model, Ra? == the 
amount of variance explained by the additive model, N <= the number of observations, mı == the number 
of dummy variables in the additive model, and m2 = the number of variables in the interaction or 
mobility model (NORC 1967, p. 76). 
* Significant at .01 level. 


which can be attributed to the effects of mobility. Thus the notion that 
intergenerational occupational mobility effects work satisfaction must be 
rejected. 

The logic of the argument as presented here would lead to accepting 
the additive model as one consequence of rejecting the interaction model. 
In the present case, however, both models must be rejected in relation to 
satisfaction with earnings, since neither model produces a statistically 
significant estimate. The ‘additive model does provide a significant esti- 
mate of the relationship between intergenerational occupational mobility 
and satisfaction with work done (P < .01) and overall work satisfaction 
(P< O05).*4 | | 


CONCLUSION 


In this paper two different models for studying the effects of social mobil- 
ity on work satisfaction have been compared, the additive and interaction 


14 Father’s occupation does not significantly effect the respondent’s- work evaluation, 
so we are really speaking about the effect of the respondent’s occupation only. While 
occupation is significantly related to both satisfaction with work done and overall 
satisfaction on the level of gross effects, it was found to be significantly related to 
the former satisfaction only when the net effects were analyzed (see Laslett 1969). 
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models. The interpretive consequences and limitations of using one model 
rather than another have also been discussed. 

Since the interaction model does not add: significantly to our under- 
standing of the effect of social mobility on work satisfaction, it must, at 
least temporarily, be rejected. The additive model, to which one would 
turn on the grounds of simplicity, also explains little of the variance in 
satisfaction with earnings but does explain a significant (though small) 
amount of the variance in satisfaction with work done and overall work 
satisfaction. This refers to the effect of son’s occupation only, since 
father’s occupation is not significantly related to any of the satisfaction 
items. When this is the case, there seems little support for the idea that 
father’s occupation serves as a reference group for the son in evaluating 
his own occupational satisfaction. 

The interpretive implications of using an additive model are constrained 
by ‘having to view each component independent variable separately. Thus, 
the effect of the respondent’s occupation upon his work satisfaction can 
be discussed, but the interpretation may not include a comparison be- 
tween the father’s and son’s occupation. Only when the interaction model 
explains a statistically significant amount of the variance beyond what is 
explained when an additive model is used can a comparison between 
father’s and son’s occupation be included in the interpretation. 

Once the appropriate statistical model has been determined, and the 
interpretation of findings has taken into account the constraints and con- 
ditions which that model imposes, there are further questions to be in- 
vestigated. What are the sociological, compared to statistical, reasons for 
using one set of variables to explain variation rather than another? One 
answer to this question may be sought in the structural bases of individ- 
ual lives. The varying structural arrangements in which individuals are 
embedded may call forth, or make relatively more salient for some period 
of time, certain aspects of a person’s experience, past or present. A partic- 
ular social context may engage one set of values, events, ideas. A partic- 
ular time period of one’s life may engage another. Attention to structural 
variation and structural differentiation may provide a basis for under- 
standing the ways in which judgments and evaluations are made. 
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Status Inconsistency and Ethnoreligious Group | 
Membership as Determinants of Social 
Participation and Political Attitudes’ 


Edward O. Laumann and David R. Segal 
University of Michigan 


As a test of the theory of status inconsistency, the effects of eth- 
noreligious group membership and education on several economic 
and political attitudes and indicators of social participation were 
analyzed, using survey data on a white native-born Detroit sample. 
It was hypothesized that if status-inconsistency effects were 
operating, we would observe statistical interaction effects between 
ethnoreligious group membership and education, and that these 
interactions would vary as a function of ethnoreligious status. For 
some variables and for some ethnoreligious groups, regression analy- 
sis demonstrated the existence of interaction effects. However, they 
were not the specific interaction effects anticipated on the basis of 
status-inconsistency theory. Rather, we attribute our results to the 
persistence of subcultural differences within ethnoreligious groups 
in Detroit. 


THE STATUS-INCONSISTENCY MODEL 


That in complex societies an individual’s position in one social ranking or 
status system does not necessarily determine or coincide with his location 
in other status systems has long been recognized in sociological theory 
(see Weber 1953; Sorokin 1947). While there is a tendency for “dif- 
ferent types of status to reach a common level” over time (Bendit- 
Smullyan 1944, p. 160; cf. Kimberly 1970), at any given point in time 
there are always individuals whose several statuses are highly inconsistent. 
Since Lenski reintroduced the notion of discontinuities among status sys- 
tems in his theory of status crystallization or status inconsistency (Lenski 
1954), a wide range of studies have been undertaken to examine the pos- 
sible correlates and consequences of such discontinuities (see Geschwender 
1967). 

The basic model implicit in the literature is a straightforward one. 
Through processes of social mobility and social change, people with low 
evaluated ascriptive status characteristics, such as race, religion, and 


1 We are indebted to our colleagues, Gudmund Iversen and Paul Siegel, for their 
advice on the statistical analysis and to our research assistants, Stephen J. Cutler 
and Gerald K. Hikel. The total study and this analysis were supported by grants 
from the Horace H. Rackham School of Graduate Studies, University of Michigan, 
and the National Science Foundation (GS-1929). 
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ethnicity, succeed in raising their positions in status systems based upon 
achievement, such as those of educational attainment or occupational 
prestige (Segal and Knoke 1968). This necessarily creates inconsistencies 
between their relative ranks in the achieved and ascribed status systems. 

A person in such a situation is assumed to define his social position in 
terms of his higher status and will expect deference and other status- 
linked behavior from others to conform to the privileges befitting such 
higher status (Galtung 1966). People interacting with the inconsistent 
individual, perhaps in the interest of maximizing their own relative power 
in the relationship, however, may define him in terms of his lower status, 
and hence his deference expectations will be frustrated (Lenski 1966, p. 87). 
Empirical research suggests that, in fact, people will judge the status- 
inconsistent individual, not in terms of his lower status, but in terms of 
the average of his several statuses (Himmelfarb and Senn 1969). The net 
result, however, will be the same. Others will attribute to him lower status 
than he attributes to himself. 

Lenski suggests that individuals in such a situation will be subjected to 
disturbing experiences in social encounters and will experience difficulty 
in establishing rewarding patterns of social interaction (Lenski 1956). 
The literature suggests that there are a variety of behavioral and psy- 
chological responses to such stress. Jackson (1962) sees it causing 
psychological disturbance. Goffman (1957) sees it leading to desires to 
change the distribution of power in society, presumably to restructure 
society in a way that will make the lower status of the status-inconsistent 
individual less relevant. Lenski (1954, 1967) demonstrates a relationship 
between status inconsistency and Democratic party support, as well as 
with liberalism with regard to socioeconomic issues. 


CRITICISMS OF THE MODEL 


Four major types of criticism have been directed at the status-inconsis- 
tency. model. First, the assumed underlying dynamic, namely, disruption 
of social relations as a function of status inconsistency, has never been 
empirically demonstrated. Lenski (1956) presents only inferential evi- 
dence in support of this proposition, and Bauman (1968) presents data 
which suggest that status-inconsistent people may actually have more 
satisfying social contacts than do people who are status consistent. 

Second, some critics have argued that when the main effects of the in- 
dividual statuses are taken into account first, the statistical “interaction” 
effect due to status inconsistency has no explanatory power (Brandmeyer 
1965; Treiman 1966) or only minimal power (Fauman 1968) with regard 
to the dependent variable. 

Third, the effects attributed to status monien have been inter- 
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preted by some researchers as being due to ethnic group membership. 
One variant of this criticism is concerned with the main effects of ethnic 
status as a variable in the stratification system, and in this wise, this 
argument is merely a specification of the above-mentioned point (Kelley 
and Chambliss 1966). Indeed, Lenski (1954) has argued that the most 
important inconsistencies for explaining liberalism are those that occur 
between low ethnic status and high financial, educational, or occupational 
status; and Segal (1969) has shown that the political effects of status 
inconsistency are in general manifest only when the low ascriptive status 
of the inconsistent individual is socially visible (cf. Box and Ford 1969). 
Another variant of explanations in terms of ethnicity takes a more sub- 
cultural bent. From this perspective, the relative social ranking of the 
ethnic groups is not important. Rather, primacy is placed upon their sub- 
cultural traits affecting political attitudes and sociability patterns (see 
Glazer and Moynihan 1963). It should be noted that while one of the 
authors anticipated finding evidence of status-inconsistency effects in our 
data, the other author felt that our results could be adduced to demon- 
strate the persistence of subcultural factors. 

Finally, on methodological grounds, it has been argued that although 
some statistical interaction effects have been demonstrated between status 
variables with regard to some presumed effects of status inconsistency, 
any “interaction” effect cannot simply be equated with an inconsistency 
effect (Blalock 19676; Hyman 1966; Mitchell 1964). Blalock (19662, 
19660, 1967a) suggests in this regard that a priori specification of main 
effects as well as the expected magnitude and direction of interaction 
effects is necessary in identifying which interaction effects are attributable 
to inconsistency. 


RESEARCH GOALS 


The present study attempts to confront four unresolved questions raised 
in the above discussion: . 

1. Can the presumed effects of status inconsistency upon social rela- 
tions and political! attitudes be replicated on an all-white, native-born 
sample, or are these factors so dependent upon racial and nativity dif- 
ferences that they will be absent in a situation where race and nativity 
do not vary? 

2. Do individuals who are objectively status inconsistent actually ex- 
perience less intense social relationships and less frequent social contacts 
than do people who are status consistent? That is, do the specific forms 
of statistical interaction among objective status variables suggested by 
the theory of status inconsistency tell us something about social relations 
above and beyond what we know can be attributed to the main effects of 
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the status variables, giving us a basis for inference regarding the sub- 
jective processes involved? 

3, Are there interaction effects on eal participation and political at- 
titudes apart from those attributable to status inconsistency? 

4, If there are such effects, can they be attributed to the persistence of 
ethnoreligious or subcultural differences? 


THE SAMPLE 


Our data were collected during the spring and summer of 1966 in the 
greater metropolitan area of Detroit by the Detroit Area Study, Univer- 
sity of Michigan. The sample consisted of 1,013 native-born white males 
between the ages of twenty-one and sixty-four, representing 80 percent of 
the eligible households sampled. Fourteen percent of the households origi- 
nally sampled refused interviews, and an additional 6 percent was lost 
because no one was found at home after repeated callbacks or for other 
reasons. Since this sample is exclusively white, we were assured that if 
inconsistency effects were discovered, they could not be due to racial 
differences. At the same time, the fact that the sample was native born 
assured us that if we did discover ethnoreligious differences within the 
white sample, they would be attributable to persisting subcultural dif- 
ferences and not to differences between immigrants and native-born 
Americans.” 


STATUS DIMENSIONS 


Previous research has shown that the most important status inconsisten- 
cles are those between an achieved status and an ascribed status (Segal 
and Knoke 1968). Education was utilized as the achieved-status dimen- 
sion in this analysis. Education is in general highly correlated with other 
achieved statuses; in our sample the correlation between education and 
occupation was .61. At the same time, the main effects of education on 
attitudes and social participation have repeatedly been demonstrated to 
be, in general, greater than the main effects of income or occupation for 
the population as a whole (e.g., Hodge 1970). 

Race, religion, and ethnicity are the most commonly analyzed ascrip- 
tive bases of social status.? Race was precluded from the present analysis 


2 As a test of the assumption of persisting differences, we analyzed our data control- 
ling for generational differences. While we observed generational differences, they were 
not consistent in direction, and did not suggest the atrophy of subcultural differences. 


3 Age is an. additional ascriptive status that comes under frequent scrutiny. Smith 
(1969) has in fact argued that age is an important intervening variable in understand- 
ing the effects of status inconsistency. In controlling our analyses for age, we found 
main effects attributable to age. These effects, however, formed no coherent pattern 
across ethnoreligious groups. 
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by the nature of the sample, and the utility of religion in and of itself 
has recently been called into question. Specifically, Gockel (1969) and 
Goldstein (1969) have argued that status differences among members of 
various American religious groups are predominantly functions of educa- 
tional, occupational, and regional differences in their compositions, rather 
than of religious differences per se. However, at its inception, America 
was a Protestant nation, and remains so in the ideology of the Protestant 
plurality (Baltzell 1964). Moreover, the persistence of socioeconomic dif- 
ferences among religious groups, whatever they are attributable to, are 
reflected in their differing social standings. 

Laumann (1969) has demonstrated that for the present sample, the 
structure of friendship choices can be described in terms of religious pref- 
erence and socioeconomic status. More important, however, is his finding 
of ethnic differentiation within religious groups. This is consistent with 
research on the persistence of ethnic differentiation in America (see, e.g., 
Kantrowitz 1969) and with Miller’s (1968) findings with regard to polit- 
ical variables which suggest that ethnic and religious factors must be 
looked at concurrently. 

On the basis of these considerations, we defined our ascriptive status 
variable in terms of the positions of the fifteen largest ethnoreligious 
groups on the first axis defined in Laumann’s (1969) smallest space analy- 
sis of these data. The rank-order correlation. of this measure with Hodge 
and Siegel’s (in press) ethnic status index was .668 (P < .01).* The cor- 
relation with mean occupational status of group was .248 (N.S.), indicat- 
ing that our measure of ethnoreligious status was not simply an artifact 
of differences in socioeconomic status (see also Lasswell 1965, pp. 340- 
48). Twelve other groups defined by him were omitted from this study 
due to insufficient numbers to sustain analysis. 

We viewed the propositions of Segal (1969) and Box and Ford (1969) 
regarding the visibility of ascribed status as a potential refinement of the 
status-inconsistency model. If visibility were not a requisite for the pro- 
. cesses assumed by the model, we would expect to observe inconsistency 
effects for all low-status ethnoreligious groups as education increased. If 
visibility were a necessary condition, on the other hand, then on the basis 
of Segal’s findings, we would expect only the Jews, as the most visible 
low-status group, to consistently manifest the hypothesized effects of 
status. inconsistency. We must point out that both the theory of status 


4 While the correlation between Laumann’s ethnoreligious status ranking and Hodge 
and Siegel’s ethnic status index was not perfect, we are comforted by its magnitude. 
The former involves objective interaction patterns, while the latter reflects subjective 
choices. It is comforting to know that the two are related. The departure from unity 
may be attributed te the fact that subjectively, each group ranks iself first, after 
which there is consensus on the relative ranking of other groups (Laumann, forth- 
coming). 
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inconsistency and the data with which we confront it are concerned with 
ascribed status in a heterogeneous community. 

Status inconsistency may also have somewhat different effects on one’s 
relations with his own ethnoreligious group than it does on his relations 
with members of other groups. The highly educated Jew, for example, 
may not be afforded deference on the basis of his education. by non-Jews, 
but he will have high status within the Jewish community because of his 
adherence to the value placed on scholarship by that group.® The highly 
educated black, on the other hand, may both be refused deference by the 
white community and be alienated from the black community because of 
the difference between the modal level of education in that community 
and his own level. The intersection of the effects of subcultural patterns 
and the effects of the structure of the larger community needs to be ex- 
plored more deeply than we are able to do with the data available to us. 


THE ANALYTIC MODEL 


Alternative hypotheses derived from the theory of status inconsistency, 
‘on the one hand, and the assumption of persisting subcultural differ- 
ences, on the other, were operationalized in terms of the equation 
Vig = dr + bx%ni + xi, where Fy; is a measure on individual 7 in group & 
which may manifest the hypothesized effect of status inconsistency, for 
example, disrupted social relations or political liberalism; a, is the inter- 
cept of ethnoreligious group & on the ordinate; by is the regression slope 
for ethnoreligious group &; x,; is the educational attainment of the zth 
individual in group $; and ex: is the error term. 

At the first level of analysis, we were concerned with whether dif- 
ferences in political attitudes and social relations were attributable to 
educational differences, to ethnoreligious differences, or to both. If both 
variables have an effect on the dependent variable, we would then be 
concerned with whether those effects. were simply additive or whether 
statistical interaction occurred. Finally, if interaction effects were de- 
tected, we were concerned with whether these effects were of the specific 
type predicted by status-inconsistency theory or whether they would be at- 
tributable to nonstatus characteristics of the groups included in the 
analysis (see Hodge and Siegel 1970). For example, Poles, as a group, 
have been shown to have disproportionate tendencies to own real estate 
(see Wood 1955; Wilson and Banfield 1964). As achieved status increases 


5 Our data suggest that neither retreat into nor withdrawal from the ethnoreligious 
community is a common response to status inconsistency. That is, status inconsis- 
tency is not related to the ethnoreligious homogeneity of social contacts. Although 
the level of ethnoreligious homogeneity varied among the groups we analyzed, as 
indicated by significant differences among the a intercepts (table 2}, we found no 
significant differences among the regression slopes. 
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among the Poles, they will presumably purchase more property and may 
become increasingly anxious about the security of their property. We 
might, therefore, find hostile attitudes toward groups perceived to be 
property threats, (e.g., Negroes) increasing as a function of achieved 
status, but attributable to subcultural rather than inconsistency factors 
(see Greeley 1968, who showed that Polish Catholics have the highest 
anti-Negro sentiments of Catholic groups tested). 

Our statistical analysis had three objectives. First, we evaluated the 
differences among the slopes of the regression lines for the fifteen ethno- 
religious groups by calculating the ratio of variance between slopes to 
variance within groups as a means of detecting the presence of interaction 
effects. Essentially, this test (Hald 1952, p. 580) determines whether the 
set of slopes of the ethnoreligious groups, bx, varies appreciably around 
the common slope, 6. Second, we determined whether the fifteen regression 
lines were identical (i.e., coincident) or different from one another (Hald 
1952, pp. 579-84). That is, the first test merely establishes whether the 
slopes, bx, are equal. 

It could be that the within-group relations of education to the depen- 
dent variable for each of the fifteen groups were equivalent, but that the . 
regression lines themselves were not identical but parallel to one another 
(i.e. significant differences among the a-intercepts). Parallel lines would 
indicate the presence of group differences, net of the educational differ- 
ences among the groups. Finally, the regression slope for each ethno- 
religious group was compared to the weighted average of all fifteen slopes, 
using a method developed by Tukey (Acton 1966, pp. 184-87), to test 
for the significant departure of any specific group slope from the common 
slope. Several groups might deviate significantly from the common slope 
while all the others did not. Such a situation, especially if the deviating 
groups were numerically small, would not necessarily result in a significant 
F-ratio on the first test, but would be identified by the Tukey test. 

The expectation was that if there actually were interaction effects due 
to status inconsistency, then, as a general pattern, for high ethnoreligious 
status groups (e.g., German Presbyterians and Anglo-American Meth- 
odists) the value of the dependent variable would decrease as education 
increased and the two statuses became increasingly consistent. The pattern 
for lower ethnoreligious status groups, on the other hand, would be de- 
flected from this pattern. 

This expectation is presented graphically in figure la, where the inter- 
action effect is indicated by the difference beteween b, and dg. As a func- 
tion of the groups involved, this would indicate either inconsistency effects 
or interactive subcultural effects. If b, and b> were not significantly differ- 
ent but a; and az were different, that is, the lines were parallel, this would 
indicate the presence of additive ethnoreligious group effects. This outcome 
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c. Additive and Interactive 
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Fic. 1—Hypothetical regression of economic liberalism on education, under vary- 
ing conditions of ethnoreligious effects. l 


is represented graphically in figure 1b. We shall note here that these ad- 
ditive effects need not be related to the social status of the groups. 
Figure la reflects an ideal typical set of findings which, while useful for 
purposes of exposition, would be unlikely to be approximated by a body 
of data. A more likely outcome, if status-inconsistency effects were operat- 
ing, would be that the slopes of the several regression lines would be in- 
creasingly deflected from the pattern observed among high-status groups 
as social distance from those groups increased, but that the pattern would 
be confounded by main effects attributable to ethnoreligious group differ- 
ences, reflected in differences in the a-intercepts. This kind of outcome is 
presented in figure 1c. Here again, the additive ethnoreligious component 
is indicated by the significance of the differences among 4&1, dz, and az, and 
the presence of interaction due to status inconsistency is indicated by the 
significance of the differences among b1, 52, and 63. This sort of pattern, 
with any other status ordering of the groups, would indicate interaction - 
effects due to factors other than status inconsistency. | 
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Finally, our statistical analysis might have yielded no ethnoreligious 
component at all, whether additive or interactive. Such a situation, where 
the only effects are the main effects of education, is presented in figure 1d. 


FINDINGS 


The fifteen groups that were subjected to analysis are presented according 
to their rank ordering on the ethnoreligious dimension in table 1. Mean 


TABLE 1 


ETHNORELIGIOUS, OCCUPATIONAL, AND EDUCATIONAL STATUS OF 
FIFTEEN ETHNORELIGIOUS GROUPS 











OccuPATIONAL 
RANK ON SCHOOL YEARS Statust 
ETHNORELIGIOUS ee, ce 
Status Scare” Group TOTAL X SD xX SD 
Protestant Groups: 
A ae es German Methodists 32 13.0 3.24 50.4 25.37 
AEE PAA German Presbyterians 25 13.8 2.94 58.0 24.92 
ENTE Anglo-American Methodists 40 11.4 SEAI 46.5 25.68 
Anglo-American Presbyterians 72 13.7 2.83 59,2 21.65 
SD: ansasen German Lutherans 57 12.2 3.30 49.9 24.90 
Onecare wees Anglo-American Baptists 80 10.2 3.08 36.0 22.93 
dong ea ee Protestants, Origin N.A. 32 9.5 3.81 32.0 18.86 
Catholic Groups: 
Be psa nated Italian Catholics 55 12.0 3,00 44.1 23.24 
e EEE Anglo-American Catholics 33 11.2 3.83 43.3 27.65 
LO! E Irish Catholics 65 12.7 2.93 51.1 21.63 
Whe ie Aces German Catholics 81 12.2 2.75 48.6 23.62 
Le: eredad French Catholics 51 12.0 3.19 41.2 22.92 
arr ere Slavic Catholics 38 12.3 3.25 45.5 25,27 
IA saben Polish Catholics 111 11.0 3.55 39.6 22.87 
15. 2 egres Jews 29 14.8 2.84 63.4 24.22 


Total .. aes 801 12.0 3.18 46.3 23.42 


NoteE.—-N.A. = origin not ascertained on all tables. 

* Rank on the first axis of the three-dimensional smallest space analysis of ethnoreligious groups 
(Laumann 1969, p. 194). 

+ The current occupation of the respondent was first coded into the six-digit detailed 1960 occupation- 
industry code of the U.S. Bureau of the Census and then recoded by computer to the two-digit code 
of Duncan’s Index of Socioeconomic Status (see Duncan 1961). 


number of school years completed and mean occupational status, as well 
as their standard deviations, are also presented for each group. The rank- 
order correlation between mean occupational status and mean number of 
school years completed was .94. l 

The basic findings relevant to our discussion of the theory of status 
crystallization versus the theory of ethnic or subcultural differences are 
summarized in table 2. We have divided the dependent variables into two 
_ sets. The first set includes five measures intended to tap various aspects 


G In the Appendix we have provided the means and standard deviations for all the 
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of a man’s orientation to political and economic issues—it being assumed 
in the literature (cf. Fauman 1968; Goffman 1957) that “liberal” orienta- 
tions (specifically, preference for the “underdog,” the worker, in labor- 
management disputes and active governmental support in guaranteeing 
job opportunities, Democratic party preference, and civil libertarianism) 
are especially likely to be expressed by status-inconsistent individuals. We 
further reasoned that a man’s condition of status discrepancy on two 
important ranking dimensions in our society might make him especially 
concerned with social status matters per se, that is, concerned with how 
other people regarded him. As the first column in the table shows, high 
educational attainment is associated with conservative economic ideology, 
Republican party preference, willingness to grant civil liberties to Ku Klux 
Klansmen and Communists, and low status concern. 

The second set of dependent variables is intended to tap various aspects 
of a man’s social participation in intimate primary groups and secondary 
. or voluntary associations. The theory of status crystallization leads one to 
expect that status-discrepant individuals are likely to be subject to con- 
siderable strain in engaging in social relations with others because their 
social ambiguity, by which they may be accorded high or low deferential 
treatment depending on which status dimension others choose to regard 
as more important in the interactional context, creates anxiety concerning 
their preferred status treatment (naturally they would always like to be 
treated in terms of their more highly evaluated status). Consequently, a 
status-discrepant man is expected to avoid membership in voluntary asso- 
ciations which are broadly recruited (that is, include members who are 
‘not also members of the disvalued status), to be less involved in those 
voluntary associations in which he is a member, and to prefer friendship 
groups which are strictly comparable with him in status attributes (thus, 
such an individual would prefer kin-based and ethnoreligiously homoge- 
neous friendship networks). We might also expect that the reported close- 
ness of friendships, the frequency of interaction with friends, and the 
duration of friendships would be adversely affected for such individuals 
as manifestations of their “defensive,” ego-protecting posture toward social 
relations. 

The alternative theory of ethnic differences would simply maintain that 
ethnoreligious groups will differ on both sets of measures, once socio- 
economic differences in their composition are taken into account, because 
each has a unique cultural and historical relationship to American society 
that mediates their members’ relation to it. Thus, given the different times 


dependent variables for the fiffeen groups. The variables are defined in the footnotes 
to table 2. Additional documentation is available from the authors and will be pub- 
lished in a monograph (Laumann, forthcoming). 
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of arrival of the various ethnoreligious groups and cultural and other 
peculiarities of their European and American experiences (cf. Handlin 
1959; Higham 1955; Lieberson 1963), we should expect differences 
among the groups with regard to many social attitudes and modes of 
social participation. A number of studies (e.g., Glazer and Moynihan 
1963; Wilson and Banfield 1964; Dahl 1961) have suggested, for ex- 
ample, that certain groups, such as the Irish Catholics, have especially 
strong ties to the urban-based Democratic party as a result of their con- 
centrations in urban ghettos of our eastern cities in the mid-nineteenth 
century. . 

The last four columns of table 2 present the summary results of our 
regression analysis. As noted above, we calculated the regression equation, 
Yri = Oy + 5x24, where xy; is the number of school years completed by 
each man, for each of the fifteen ethnoreligious groups. We first deter- 
mined whether the slopes, 5’s, were significantly different from the com- 


mon slope, b, for the men irrespective of ascriptive group membership. As 
is readily apparent from a glance at column 2, all of the F-tests failed 
to indicate significant differences among the slopes. Considering this 
evidence alone, we would be forced to conclude that the relationship of 
educational attainment to the various dependent variables, as measured 
by the slopes of the regression lines, do not differ among the fifteen 
groups—that is, there are no detectable patterns of interaction effects 
of education and ethnoreligious group on the dependent variables. As 
noted before, the theory of status crystallization at the least implies the 
presence of statistical interaction effects and, more specifically, interaction 
effects which are patterned such that low evaluated status groups are 
expected to be deflected from the “normal” relationship of, for instance, 
conservatism with high status, toward more liberal positions. Unfortunately 
for the theory, however, we do not find any significant interaction effects 
according to this first test (in col. 2). 

Our theory of ethnic group differences, however, fares much better. 
While it may be true that all the groups manifest similar relationships 
of educational attainment to the dependent variable, it is still quite 
possible that the groups differ significantly among themselves with 
regard to their tendency: to be high or low on the dependent variable, even 
when the effects of their differences in educational composition are taken 
into account. For example, Irish Catholics, on the average, tend to be more 
inclined to the Democratic party than German Methodists, although their 
within-group relationship of education to party preference is the same. In 
the regression analysis this would be reflected by the two groups having 
parallel rather than coincidental regression lines, that is, the a’s or Y- 
intercepts would be significantly different. As column 3 indicates, five 
of the F-tests ior determining the presence of noncoincident regression 
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lines are statistically significant. With respect to political and social 
attitudes, Jews and Catholic groups of the recent or “new migration” 
generally tend to be more heavily Democratic in party preference and 
economically liberal than “old migration” Protestant and Catholic (e.g., 
French and Anglo-American) groups. Due to limitations of space, we have 
included only one graphic portrayal (see fig. 2) of the regression lines— 
that of political party preference and educational attainment for the 
fifteen ethnoreligious groups; but the patterns observed here are generally 
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Fic. 2.—-Regression lines of political party preference by educational attainment, 
for the fifteen ethnoreligious groups. 


replicated for the other four measures of political and economic views. 
Note that the status ordering of the ethnoreligious groups in terms of 
partisanship at the high end of the education dimension is almost exactly 
what we would expect in terms of status-inconsistency theory. It is the 
processes producing this ordering that make explanations in terms of 
status-inconsistency theory questionable. Rather than finding ethnoreli- 
gious status to be related to the deflection of regression lines, we find that 
in some instances the lines for high and low groups are almost parallel 
(e.g., German Presbyterians and Jews), while some low-status groups 
manifest deflections toward the lines observed for higher-status samples 
(e.g., Italian Catholics).? The observed status ordering, then, must be 


T Rank-order correlations were computed between the ethnoreligious status ranks for 


the fifteen groups (see table 1) and their regression slopes for each of the fourteen 
dependent variables. These correlations can be taken as summary measures of the 
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explained in terms of the initial ordering of groups, that is, on the inter- 
cepts at the ordinate, as much as in terms of regression slopes. 

With respect to our measures of social participation, Jews and new- 
migration Catholics did not differ greatly in their involvement in voluntary 
associations from old-migration Protestants and Catholics. They were, 
however, more likely to have kin-based and ethnoreligiously homogeneous 
networks as alternative areas of sociability, thus making the voluntary 
associations relatively more important to the old-migration groups, which 
lacked these ascriptive networks (see the appendix). 

Column 4 reports the results of comparing specific group slopes with the 
common slope to detect significant differences, utilizing Tukey’s (in Acton 
1966, pp. 184-87) technique for calculating confidence intervals for the 
discrepancy between the group slope and the common slope. Column 2 
reported the results of a test that determines whether the set of slopes 
varies appreciably around the common slope. In the latter case, if there 
are a number of groups that do not differ among themselves, the test is 
likely to fail to be very much affected by the presence of several groups 
that do in fact differ from the common slope but are not sufficiently 
numerous to affect the overall pattern. The Tukey technique was developed 
to permit the detection of specific group departures from the common 
slope. To facilitate discussion and interpretation, the groups in column 4 
have been divided into those which are significantly steeper than the com- 
mon slope and those which are significantly flatter than the common slope. 

There were eight dependent variables for which we found significant 
deviations of group slopes from the common slope. Most of the groups 
so identified have few members; consequently, caution should be exercised 
in drawing conclusions. There is one readily observable pattern, however. 
German Presbyterians and Jews both appear to deviate rather regularly 
from the common slope and in the same way, in contrast to a somewhat 
more varied set of Protestant and Catholic groups. These latter have 
middling achieved status as groups (see table 1) and usually deviate in 
the opposite direction from the German Presbyterians and Jews. 

It is especially noteworthy that German Presbyterians and Jews both 
enjoy the highest mean occupational and educational status and family 
income of any group in the sample—that is, on achievement-based cri- 
teria, they are the two most favored groups in the Detroit metropolitan 


presence of the patterns we would expect if status-inconsistency effects were operat- 
ing. If these effects were present, we would expect the rank-~order correlations to be 
positive in sign, that is, the highest ranked groups would have the steepest slopes 
and the lowest ranked groups the flattest slopes. Contrary to this pattern, we found 
that only two of the fourteen correlations-——-number of voluntary association mem- 
berships and average duration of friendships—-were significantly different from zero 
at the .05 level. Cne significant difference from zero would have been anticipated on 
the basis of chance alone. 
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area. Moreover, they enjoyed these highly favored achieved statuses over 
two generations, with their fathers also the highest in mean educational 
and occupational status (cf. Laumann, forthcoming). While most other 
Protestant and Catholic groups manifested considerable upward inter- 
generational mobility, these groups were already at or near the top of the 
achieved status system a generation ago. 

But what is of signal importance in this context is the fact that Ger- 
man Presbyterians enjoy exceptionally high ascriptive status while Jews 
are at the bottom of the white ethnoreligious hierarchy of social status 
(see above discussion on ethnoreligious group ranking). Yet the relation- 
ship between achieved socioeconomic status, as measured by education, 
and various attitudes and behaviors are similar for these two groups and 
differentiate them from the rest of the population. In the cases of eco- 
nomic ideology and party preference, higher socioeconomic German Pres- 
byterians and Jews are less likely to be economically conservative and 
Republican than high socioeconomic status members of other groups.’ 
While the theory of status crystallization would predict such patterns for 
Jewish high achievers, such patterns for German Presbyterians are com- 
pletely contrary to the theory’s predictions. 

Certainly a plausible inference from the theory would be that high 
status-discrepant individuals would have higher status concern than status- 
consistent individuals. But another “blow” to the theory might be seen 
in the fact that among both Jews and German Presbyterians the negative 
relationship between education and status concern is high, relative to 
other groups. That is, the regression slopes for these two groups are 
steeper than the common negative slope for the sample as a whole. 

Most of the groups identified as having slopes significantly higher than 
Jews and German Presbyterians with respect to economic ideology, party 
preference, and status concern are of middle rather than high or low 
achieved status and have had unusually high rates of upward inter- 
generational mobility (Laumann, forthcoming). It is higher socioeco- 
nomic status members of these groups who are more likely to be economic 
conservatives and Republicans and to express high status concern. In a 
purely speculative vein, we suggest that perhaps the status insecurity 
engendered by such intergenerational mobility may be seen to promote 
more conservative political and economic attitudes in an effort to protect 
recently acquired gains (cf. Lopreato 1967). For groups like Jews and 
German Presbyterians who tend to have greater intergenerational status 
stability, such defensive measures are not seen as particularly relevant. 


8 As can be seen in figure 2, however, it should be noted that Jews as a group are 
more likely to have Democratic party preferences than German Presbyterians as a 
group, who tend to be independent Republicans. Both groups, however, have roughly 
equal means on the economic ideclogy scale. 
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To summarize the results to this point, we have shown that while there 
are substantial differences among ethnoreligious groups on a number of 
political and social attitudes and characteristic modes of social participa- 
tion, net of group differences in educational composition, we have also 
suggested that the theory of status crystallization affords little if any ex- 
planatory power in accounting for the pattern of differences among groups. 
The sole exceptions to this generalization are status-inconsistent Jews, 
who behave in large part the way the theory of status inconsistency pre- 
dicts that they should. Since our so-called theory of subcultural differences 
merely asserts the presence of group differences without specification of 
their form, we can only conclude that the observed patterns (see the Ap- 
pendix) should provide useful clues for the construction of a model of 
ethnoreligious group differences which would have to be tested on other 
sample populations. 

In the course of our review of the literature on status crystallization, 
we concluded that one possibly important intervening variable linking a 
` man’s objective condition of status discrepancy to his subjective view of 
the world and social behavior would be his degree of awareness of or 
concern for status that would presumably make him more or less sensitive 
to the status-linked behavior and attitudes of others. In an earlier work 
(Laumann 1966, pp. 105-22), the senior author observed: “The phenom- 
enon of differential status awareness is an important attribute of strati- 
fication systems in its own right that may have significant consequences 
for processes occurring within the status system and its relation with 
other institutional subsystems, such as the political or economic system” 
(p. 106). While the measure of differential status awareness employed in 
this earlier study was derived from the respondents’ differential tendencies 
to discriminate subjectively among men in various occupations as possible 
partners for intimate social relationships (such as fathers-in-law, friends, 
and neighbors), it is highly likely that this measure would be positively 
related to the measure of status concern émployed in this paper. In 
general, it was found that: 


Status-sensitive men tend to be those who identify themselves as mem- 
bers of the upper and upper-middle classes or those who derive from 
ethnic groups that have more recently arrived on the American scene. 
They are likely to desire their intimate associates to be of comparable 
status to themselves and are likely to succeed in confining their relations 
to such persons. Moreover, their theories of the bases of the class struc- 
ture emphasize its hierarchical character. They are themselves upwardly 
mobile and aspire for upward mobility for their children. . . . they ex- 
press stronger political party preferences for either the Democratic or 
Republican parties and have more extreme and well-defined economic 
ideologies of either a liberal or conservative persuasion. [Laumann 1966. 
p. 121] 
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Indeed, using a measure of status crystallization comparable with Lenski’s 
(1954), it was even found that status-discrepant men tended to be more 
status sensitive. 

One might reasonably speculate that men with high status concern 
should manifest the effects of status discrepancy prescribed in the theory 
of status crystallization more clearly than those who were unconcerned 
with such matters. To test this speculation, we performed a similar analy- 
sis to that described above for a subsample of those men who scored 
roughly in the upper third on our measure of status concern (see fn. d, 
table 2 [N == 364]). Table 3 summarizes the results for the Tukey test 
for identifying groups deviating from the common slope. Despite the 
sharply reduced sample sizes of the various groups (which should decrease 
the number of significant results due to increased sampling variability), 
we found that there were significant group differences for every one of 
the dependent variables (in contrast note that seven of the dependent 
variables in table 2 showed no significant results). This suggests that the 
presence of high status concern is an important precondition for eliciting 
interaction effects of educational attainment and ethnoreligious group 
membership. In the case of the first set of attitudinal variables, there are 
no changes in the pattern of group departures from the common slope 
when compared to the total sample, although there were some groups 
added to the list. We now, moreover, observe significant group departures 
from the common slope for the two measures of tolerance toward ex- 
tremist groups of the right and left. 

But perhaps the most noteworthy and puzzling results occur for our 
second set of measures relating to social participation. For every one of 
our measures, we observe groups deviating from the common slope that 
suggests the presence of significant interaction effects of educational at- 
tainment and group membership for men high in status concern. Unfor- 
tunately, the pattern of departures defies any summary generalization 
beyond the negative conclusion that the pattern predicted by the theory 
of status crystallization does not manifest itself for any of the dependent 
variables. It is not at all clear, for example, why German Lutheran and 
French Catholic men high in status concern should manifest significantly 
stronger relations between education and the number of memberships in 
voluntary associations while Anglo-American Baptist and German Meth- 
odist men, among others, should manifest significantly weaker rela- 
tionships between education and associational memberships than the 
relationship obtained for the sample as a whole. It is certainly plausible 
to argue that if there are persisting differences among men of differing 
ethnoreligious groups in the ways in which they handle interpersonal rela- 
tionships, they would be especially likely to manifest themselves among 
those members who are highly concerned with status. And in fact we do 
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TABLE 3 


Groups Deviatinc SIGNIFICANTLY FROM COMMON SLOPE, b, ACCORDING TO 
TUKEY Test ror MEN wiru Hice Status Concern 


PRODUCT- 


** P < Ol, 


GROUPS DEVIATING SIGNIFICANTLY FROM COMMON 
SLOPE, 6, ACCORDING TO TUKEY TEST 





MOMENT 
‘ CORRELATION Steeper than Flatter than 
DEPENDENT VARIABLES (r) Common Siope Common Slope 
. Political and social attitudes: 
Economic ideology ....... 29** German Lutherans German Pres., Jews, 
French Cath. 
Party preference ...,..... —,24** German Lutherans, German Pres., Jews, 
German Meth. German Cath., 
Anglo-Amer. Cath. Prot., Origin N.A. 
Tolerance for Ku Klux Klan -—~.16** German Meth., German Pres., 
Anglo-Amer, Cath. Italian Cath., 
Slavic Cath., 
Prot., Origin N.A. 
Tolerance for Communists --.21** German Meth., Prot, German Pres. 
Origin N.A. 
. Social participation: 
No. of memberships in 
voluntary associations .. 30** German Lutherans, §Anglo-Amer. Bapt., 
l French Cath. German Meth., 
Anglo-Amer. 
Cath., Jews, Prot., 
Origin N.A. 
Degree of associational 
involvement ........... — .26** None Jews 
Average closeness of 
friendships ............ — 04 German Meth., Irish Anglo-Amer, Meth., 
Cath., Prot., Anglo-Amer, 
Origin N.A. Cath. 
Average frequency of 
interaction ............ .03 German Pres., Ger- §Anglo-Amer. Meth. 
man Meth., Anglo- Slavic Cath. 
Amer. Cath., Prot., 
Origin N.A. 
Average duration of 
friendships ............ — 11* Anglo-Amer. Meth., Irish Cath. 
Jews 
No. of work-based friends —.08 None German Meth., 
Angio-Amer. 
Cath., Slavic 
Cath. 
No. of kin-based friends .. —.37** None None 
Mean ethnoreligious 
homogeneity ........-. — 04 Jews, Prot., Anglo-Amer, Bapt, 
Origin N.A. 
Mean occupational 
homogeneity .......... 03 None German Lutherans, 
Slavic Cath., Prot., 
Origin N.A. 
* P< 05. 
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find that our measure of status concern is positively associated with sub- 
jective ethnic interest and traditional values concerning the family,’ an- 
other measure presumed to be linked to the retention of strong ethnic 
orientations. But again, in the absence of a well-established model of 
ethnoreligious group differences that is based on a comparative study of 
these groups, we are left at the rather unsatisfactory point of asserting 
that the differences reported here should provide useful guidelines in 
developing such a model. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Our data clearly provide a basis for rejection of a general status incon- 
sistency phenomenon such as that proposed by Lenski. There is no overall 
pattern of statistical interaction between ethnoreligious group member- 
ship and education with regard to either political attitudes or social 
participation. At the same time, there are significant interaction effects 
involving particular ethnoreligious groups that indicate subcultural dif- 
ferences in political orientations and sociability patterns. It is especially 
noteworthy that such effects are common among Jews, since previous 
research has suggested that due to their social visibility, Jews should be 
especially prone to the stresses of status inconsistency. At the same time, 
the similarity of interaction effects among German Presbyterians and 
Jews suggests that the stability of high achieved status in these groups 
across generations, and the relative homogeneity of these groups, may be 
more parsimonious explanations of their similarities that is the theory of 
status inconsistency, which in fact would lead us to expect differences in 
the very areas in which similarities have been observed. However, the 
patterns we have observed among the Jews in our sample, taken together 
with Segal’s earlier results on nonwhites, suggests that similar behavior 
on the part of members of these two minority groups may well explain 
previous results that have been taken as supportive of the status-incon- 
sistency argument. Moreover, as we have shown in figure 2, it is possible 
for apparent effects of inconsistencies between low-ascribed and high- 
achieved statuses to emerge on the basis of social dynamics other than 
those assumed by the theory of status inconsistency. Specifically, it is the 
persistence of traits characteristic of ethnic subcultures that leads to these 
results. 


9 Family traditionalism was measured by a three-item scale: (1) “A wife should not 
expect her husband to help around the house after he’s home from a hard day’s 
work.” (2) “Most of the important decisions in the life of the family should be 
made by the man of the house.” (3) “In general, husbands and wives share in de- 
ciding matters that are important to the family’s future” (see Goldberg and Litton 
1968). 
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The incidence of statistical interaction effects increased in our data 
when we confined our analysis to men who scored high on our index of 
status concern. These interactions once again failed to fit the pattern 
predicted by the theory of status inconsistency. They do point to the 
necessity of rejecting the “melting-pot” theory of ethnic assimilation and 
recognizing the cultural pluralism of American society. | 

It is noteworthy that while our data do not support the melting-pot 
view of assimilation, neither do they support Borhek’s (1970) alternative 
model of the breakdown of ethnic group cohesion. Borhek suggests that 
formal education is the most important determinant of both the homoge- 
neity of friendship choices and the expression of assimilationist attitudes. 
While we have not dealt directly with the latter variable, we have re- 
gressed ethnoreligious homogeneity on education for each group and for 
the total sample. While we did find main effects due to ethnoreligious 
group membership, that is, significant differences among intercepts, we 
found the zero-order correlation between education and homogeneity to 
be statistically insignificant. Moreover, there were no significant dif- 
ferences among the regression slopes of the fifteen groups tested. 


(See Appendix on next page) 
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The Future of Social Mobility Studies 


S. M. Miller 
New York University 


Despite decades of theorizing and researching, sociologists are starved for 
explanatory ideas. Consequently, a new or revived idea—like alienation, 
deferred gratification, social mobility, or status inconsistency—is often 
seized upon and overused, perhaps abused. Many concepts have a similar 
natural history. After initial high popularity in the professional litera- 
ture, some wavering occurs because the findings of various studies do not 
mesh. Then, methodological criticism severely wounds the concept, for 
few ideas and studies can withstand the forceful sophistication of con- 
temporary methodologists. Disillusionment with the concept is likely to 
follow. Occasionally, some hardy investigators partially rescue the concept 
and show how it might have some vitality. Some others continue to use it 
as though it had not suffered any injury. 

The three studies reported in this issue seem to be in the disillusion- 
ment—partial rescue stages, difficult exercises indeed. The editors have 
asked me to broaden the context of discussion, and I shall refrain from 
closely examining each of the studies. 

The growth of methodological interest in social mobility should not 
overwhelm theory. Obviously, mobility can be measured in many ways. 
Which way to go is not primarily a methodological question but an 
analytical one. I may be oversensitive but I fear that Laslett’s fourth 
footnote seems to imply that the question of how to formulate interaction 
effects is a methodological rather than a theoretical issue. 

Many sociologists have adopted a straightforward, rigorous—and. 
likely unrewarding—mode of analysis. They are looking for a swift 
stream which carries conceptual gold. They then assay the quality of the 
gold by seeing how it does against dependent, usually attitudinal, vari- 
ables. As it is panned through a wide variety of dependent variables, 
uneven or low-quality results emerge. In social mobility studies this 
style leads to concentration on the correlation between (additive or inter- 
active) social positions, on one hand, and a dependent variable, on the 
other. 

Consider a different approach. Overall correlations (even multiple or 
partial) are not the main concern. Rather, the target is to discover, 
within a group, the subgroups which are affected by the independent 
variable. For which Lutherans or Jews is status inconsistency important 
in regard to the dependent variables? How do those markedly affected by 
status inconsistency differ from fellow ethnics who seem unaffected by it? 
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The implicit model is one of detection, adding pieces together to gain a 
fuller picture, rather than one of locating the unique variable or variables 
which provide satisfying explanations. This alternative style is largely 
ignored in current sociological investigations. Its absence particularly mars 
evaluation studies which tend to ignore the question of which subgroups 
are particularly helped or not helped by a particular intervention. Rather, 
the focus is on obtaining a “yes/no” verdict in regard to an intervention 
(read independent variable); the diagnostic issue of what is important 
to whom is usually left unresolved. 

The standard style also assumes the timelessness of its data. Studies 
of 1936 or 1952 have the same significance for 1971 as do studies of 
1968. Implicitly there is a belief in the significance of structure regardless 
of changes in social climate. A pseudo-cumulativeness exists, acting as 
though data are floating in statistical space unconnected to their historical 
emergence. Laslett concludes by recognizing that individuals change 
over time. But even more than that, awareness is needed: social values 
also change over time. 

None of the three studies includes age as a variable. At one level, people 
are at different stages of their mobility patterns because of differences in 
age; thus, the age factor may confound results. For example, a fifty- 
five-year-old who was affected by the depression of the thirties is likely to 
have a different outlook on social mobility than a thirty-five-year-old 
whose work life has not been marred by severe depression. 

Some engineers are now unemployed. Probably few will ever become 
engineers again. Their occupational lives have been profoundly changed 
by the deliberate curtailing of military production and the deliberate 
effort in 1969-70 to slow down the economy. Similarly, the current aca- 
demic recession and prospective demographic shifts will deeply and perhaps 
permanently change the career lines of many now in graduate school. 

If blacks get good jobs as a result of political pressure as often as 
because of individual merit or striving, how will they react to the fact of 
occupational advance? Or if “opting out” is not thought to be the same 
as “failing out” or “copping out,” how then will white middle-class youths 
respond to downward mobility? 

These specific and concrete events and changing social attitudes affect 
the possibilities of mobility and reactions to it. But it is not the standard 
sociological style to pay attention to them as we focus on structure rather 
than events or processes. We should not assume when we study the impact 
of social mobility that we are dealing with invariant relationships. 

My guess is that social mobility and status inconsistency will increas- 
ingly fail to explain much about attitudes. Sociological attention will 
wander away from it at the same time that social mobility will become an 
important objective of national and local policies. “Open admissions” will 
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become more widespread as a.way of increasing the chances for educa- 
tional mobility of youth from minority and white working-class -families. 
A new third-tier educational system (the Swedes call it “recurrent educa- 
tion”) is emerging which provides education and training at whatever 
point in an individual’s lifetime he wants it and in a way appropriate to 
him at that point. Occupational upgrading (or intra-generational mobility) 
is a primary though not exclusive purpose. Indeed, the notion of dead- 
end jobs is challenged as ladders to higher-level jobs are constructed 
where formerly no connections existed. Federal funds are likely to be 
increasingly spent on encouraging in-plant promotions, and some unions 
are now amassing educational allotments through collective bargaining. 
These funds can be used for the general educational interests of members. 

In short, upward mobility——-both intra- and inter-generational—is be- 
coming more and more regarded as a social right, at least in the sense that 
government should provide many more opportunities and ways of achiev- 
ing it. If mobility does come closer to the position of an assured ex- 
perience, then its impact may well change. For then the experience will be 
more common; much mobility may become horizontal rather than vertical 
as individuals shift jobs to increase their work satisfactions as much as 
for prestige advance. (This change would become more likely if wage and 
salary differentials decreased and/or income in the form of public services 
or subsidies increased-——that is, if there were overall decreases in income 
inequality.) Moving up then would require less individual zeal; it may be 
more socially acceptable to reject social mobility opportunities rather than 
to accept them automatically (especially if counterculture values persist). 

What I have just outlined is not inevitable. It may happen that way, 
and my hope is for a future somewhat like this picture: greater equality in 
income and status but with considerable horizontal mobility to liven up 
activities. Whether this vision is good or bad, likely or unlikely, is not the 
main issue for this discussion. Rather, I would stress the impact of 
broader situations on the mobility experience. Mobility or status incon- 
sistency means different things to different people at different historical 
points. If mobility is relatively easy to achieve if one wants it, or if its 
achievement depends clearly on governmental policies, then the experience 
of it may be much less of a significant element in one’s life or it may have 
a different kind of significance than when it is regarded as one’s own 
unique achievement or failure. . 

The study of social mobility has been obsessively concerned with conse- 
quences rather than causes. I have long been puzzled by this and have 
speculated about the fate of sociologists were they forbidden to use the 
concepts of mobility to explain behavior. A surprising amount of socio- 
logical literature would stop. I now suspect that the attraction of mobility- 
as-an-explainer was that it served in the fifties to provide a criticism of 
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Eisenhower bourgeois society. It was a way of saying: Watch out for the 
prices paid in conforming to the American motif of onward and upward. 
In both the fifties and sixties, the thesis of status inconsistency as the 
propellant of radicalism, whether left or right, deflected attention from the 
content of the radicalism to the motivation of the radicals. Again, this 
perspective fitted into the outlook of those critical of American society, 
from a liberal but not radical stance. 

I do not have a full account here but I feel certain that the social (and 
personal) values of liberal sociologists led to a preoccupation with the 
examination of status and made it easier to accept with little criticism 
the results of rather weak studies. We have been able, for example, to 
pursue social mobility studies despite the fact that there is sizable dis- 
persion in income for a given occupation, even when detailed occupational 
coding is used. Similarly, we regard education as an important explainer 
of income when at least two-thirds of income variation is unexplained by 
education. 

By contrast, we have not sought to explain why there is a high dispersion 
of occupational income or why the low explanatory power of education. 
For these findings contradict important beliefs about the order and ration- 
ality of our economic and social system. Economists also find it difficult 
to recognize and analyze data which contest the orderliness of the struc- 
ture of society. | | 

Future social mobility investigations, I think, should turn more to the 
question of what produces or retards mobility or particular groups. This 
interest will force sociologists to move to the intermingling of economic 
and social forces and to overcome their economic illiteracy. Even more diffi- 
cult will be a shifting of sociological concern from the focus on attitudes 
—despite the continuing evidence of the shakiness and utility of attitu- 
dinal measurements—to the broader forces which shape relations, values, 
and experiences. 

Social mobility and status inconsistency are being downgraded as all- 
purpose explanatory variables. They will be useful if they are employed 
less indiscriminately. In the three studies, they are tested to see if they 
help explain social participation, political attitudes, work satisfaction, 
social integration, and emotional adjustment. And should be used less 
ahistorically. The downgrading is to the good, I think. But social mobility 
as one measure of the performance of this society will continue to be 
important. Paradoxically, it may grow in political significance as its impact 
on attitudes lessens. 
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Anomie in the Ghetto: A Study of Neighborhood 
Type, Race, and Anomie’ 


Robert A. Wilson 
University of Delaware 


Three inner-city neighborhoods in varying stages of racial change 
were surveyed. Contrary to previous studies, it was found that the 
Negro ghetto exhibited lower anomie than two other areas which 
were undergoing racial transition. It is suggested that the pattern of 
social organization of the ghetto may foster a normative system 
which leads to feelings of relative well-being, reflected in low anomie 
scores, 


A popular pastime of both civil rights activists and sociologists is the dis- 
cussion of the powerlessness and hopelessness among residents of the 
American Negro ghetto. This view of the “disorganized” ghetto as a con- 
comitant of urbanization marks a sociological tradition tracing back to 
Georg Simmel (Wolff 1950, pp. 409-23). There is, however, a sharp con- 
trast between Simmel’s portrait of the inner-city resident and the 
sharpened image presented by contemporary researchers (Gans 1962; 
Greer and Kube 1959). It was recently reported that Negro residents of 
middle-class neighborhoods express fewer feelings of “anomia” and 
“powerlessness” than do inhabitants of the ghetto (Bullough 1967). Bul- 
lough also concluded that both of the latter forms of alienation were 
strongly linked with ‘‘almost any kind of deprivation” and suggested that 
alienation is “a product of segregated living.” The findings of the present 
study challenge the attribution of a high level of anomie to the residents 
of American Negro ghettos. 

The word “ghetto” is stereotypic in that it evokes an image of a dis- 
organized neighborhood which contains an overdose of all the pathologies 
associated with urbanization. If one asks a social scientist, “What is a 
ghetto?” he probably will elicit a description of an urban area including 
at least three elements: (1) A high concentration of lower-class Negroes, 
(2) a high level of social disorganization, and (3) a high level of anomie. 
The purpose of this paper is to explore these three elements in more de- 
tail, focusing particularly on the relationship of anomie to neighborhood 
context. 


1 I express my particular thanks to the editors and reviewers of this Journal who 
made thoughtful suggestions and gave encouragement on several earlier versions of 
this paper. In addition, the following persons made helpful contributions: Charles 
Bonjean, James Cox, Harold Brown, Stephen Finner, Paul McFarlane, John Mc- 
Grath, Michael Lalli, Susan Londergan, Frederick Parker, and David Schulz. 
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In reviewing the history of the concept of neighborhood in American 
sociology, a frequently quoted source is Louis Wirth. He suggests (1961, 
pp. 75-76) that the limits of the ecological processes of a given area are 
“contingent upon subsistence and competition,” but that social and psy- 
chological phenomena within an area might be more strongly determined 
by “individual characteristics, such as attitudes, personalities, cultural 
forms, social organizations, and institutions.” Directing his commentary 
specifically toward anomie, Wirth also reflects on “the transitory character 
of highly urbanized areas and .. . the lack of participation . . . which 
constitutes essentially the state of anomie” (1938). It is clear that Wirth 
places equal emphasis on contextual factors and individual social attri- 
butes in explaining the life-style of urbanites. Several subsequent studies 
confirm Wirth’s assertion that people highly involved within formal or- 
ganizations in an urban setting reveal low levels of anomie (Bell 1957, 
p. 109; Mizruchi 1964, p. 112). 

A second theoretical linkage between anomie and neighborhood type 
derives from Lander’s ecological analysis of delinquency in Baltimore. 
Lander found that as an area reached maximal racial heterogeneity——-50 
percent white and 50 percent Negro—the delinquency rate of the area 
approached a maximum (Lander 1954, pp. 62-65). Such neighborhoods 
are usually passing through the most critical phase of the invasion- 
succession cycle; the constant uprooting and resettling has a disruptive 
effect on neighborhood organization, bringing about increased anomie. 
Thus, Lander implied the presence of anomie by correlating an area’s 
racial composition with its delinquency rate. The second neighborhood 
attribute which Lander found to be closely associated with delinquency 
was a low proportion of “home ownership,” interpreted also by Lander 
to indicate the relative instability of an area (in terms of anomie) .” 

Two different, although not entirely contradictory, lines of reasoning 
have been presented so far. One trend, best exemplified by Bullough, con- 
trasts the anomie of Negroes living in a ghetto with that of Negroes who 
moved to integrated middle-class neighborhoods. Controlling for educa- 
tion, income, and sex, Bullough found the anomie level of Negroes re- 
maining in the ghetto to be significantly higher than that of their peers 
who departed for integrated neighborhoods. Realizing the initiative in- 
volved in moving to an integrated neighborhood, such a mobile group 


2 Recently, Gordon reexamined the factor-analysis technique which Lander applied 
in his Baltimore study and concluded that “socioeconomic status” should have been 
identified as the factor with the highest loading, rather than neighborhood racial 
composition or home ownership (Gordon 1967). Gordon’s criticism tends to support 
a “class” theory to explain delinquency, rather than Lander’s anomie theory which 
focuses on neighborhood disorganization. One of the basic questions emerging from 
the Lander-Gordon controversy is: what is the relative influence of socioeconomic 
status and neighborhood social organization on anomie? 
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might be expected to demonstrate a stability and a self-sufficiency which 
would be reflected in anomie scores lower than anomie for similar groups 
remaining in the ghetto. But what of the lower-class Negro who is taking 
part in a Negro “invasion” of a white working-class area? 

The second line of reasoning flows from Lander’s work (1954). To 
reiterate, aS an area approaches maximal racial heterogeneity, the level of 
anomie will be maximal; hence, we would expect lower anomie in a 
racially stabilized ghetto than in a racially changing area, which possesses 
a less completely integrated social structure. This study explores the rela- 
tive validity of the two preceding viewpoints—contrasting the levels of 
anomie in several types of urban areas. 


METHOD 


In 1969 interviews were conducted with a 20 percent systematic sample 
(645) of the household heads in three inner-city neighborhoods of a 
medium-sized city. Employing the Srole anomie scale (Srole 1956), this 
study concentrates on the explanation of anomie at two levels of analysis 
——the neighborhood and individual? The neighborhood analysis identifies 
the impact of a given contextual setting upon the attitudes of its residents. 
The individual approach relates the social attributes of respondents (the 
standard socioeconomic indicators, as well as selected social participation 
measures) to their individual anomie scores. Sociological studies have 
rarely identified the interaction between social context and individual at- 
tributes, primarily because they have tended to employ either an ecologi- 
cal or a social-psychological approach (Blau 1960, p. 179; Coleman 1969, 
pp. 86-114). 

Several writers suggest that covariance and multiple-regression tech- 
niques be employed in contextual analysis; these procedures test the as- 
sumption of a common slope (of a dependent variable with respect to an 
independent variable) across groups as opposed to different slopes within 
groups (Schuessler 1969, p. 231; Hauser 1970, pp. 661-62). 

The present research employs a covariance analysis to detect neighbor- 
hood differences in the pattern of association between anomie and the 
independent variables. This procedure is augmented by the use of mul- 
tiple correlations at four levels of aggregation: (1) correlations among 
measures for all individuals in the sample; (2) correlations for all whites; 
(3) correlations for all Negroes; and (4) correlations for Negroes by 
individual neighborhood. The covariance analysis permits an assessment 
of contextual effects, whereas the multiple-regression analysis explicates 


3 For conceptual clarity, the “Srole anomia scale” will be referred to as the “anomie 
scale.” 
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the relative effect of the independent variables at the individual level 
(level 1) and within given levels of aggregation. 


HYPOTHESES 


The main purpose of the study is to test the null hypotheses which follow. 
The first two, the principal hypotheses, ask whether the mean anomie 
scores vary significantly (1) across neighborhoods by race, and (2) 
within neighborhood by race. The other two hypotheses also explore 
anomie across and within neighborhoods; each hypothesis incorporates a 
different series of “test” variables. 


I. Anomie by Neighborhood 


(a) Xin = Xoy = Xay, 

(b) Xow = Xow. 
Hypothesis I states: (a) the mean anomie scores of Negroes are the same 
in each of the three neighborhoods; (b) the mean anomie scores of whites 
are the same in neighborhoods 2 and 3.4 


II. Negro versus White Anomie 
Hs: Xix = Xw, Xow = Xow, Xey = Xsw 


Hypothesis II states that the mean anomie score for Negroes in each of 
the neighborhoods equals that for whites.’ 


III. Socioeconomic Status 
A. Occupation 
(a) bı = be = bs; 
(b) H< B&W (for Negroes by neighborhood and all whites). 


4 Lander (1954, pp. 62-65) implies that differing levels of anomie in inner-city areas 
are a function of the racial composition of neighborhoods. Bell (p. 108) found neigh- 
borhood differences in anomie scores to be linked to the “economic” and “family” 
status of urban areas. The present hypothesis suggests the existence of neighborhood 
differences in anomie scores, even though all three areas are of “low” economic status. 
Following Lander’s reasoning, the mean anomie score in the Ghetto would be lower 
than in the other two areas. Whites of neighborhood 1 (Ghetto) are excluded from 
the analysis because of insufficient sample size. 


5 Middleton (1963, p. 975), studying a Florida city, found that Negroes scored 
higher than whites on a scale of general alienation; however, no neighborhood com- 
parisons were made. Killian and Grigg (1962, p. 664), indicated that urban Negroes 
did not differ significantly from whites in anomie. Although previous research is in- 
conclusive, Hypothesis IT follows the reasoning expressed by Merton (1963, pp. 161- 
94) in his “means-ends paradigm”: The overall position of Negroes vis-a-vis whites 
in the total society gives rise to the expression of greater anomie. The hypothesis thus 
is that Negroes will exhibit higher anomie than whites in any neighborhood. 
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Hypothesis A states: (a) the slopes of anomie y on occupation x for the 
three neighborhoods are equal (i.e., the three neighborhoods have a com- 
mon slope); (b) within each neighborhood (and for all whites) the mean 
anomie score of the “homebound”’® is equal to or smaller than that of 
“blue-collar” workers, which is in turn equal to or smaller than that of 
white-collar workers." 


B. Education 


H,: (a) by = b = bz; ; 
(b) Lo.Ed. < Hi.Ed. (for Negroes by neighborhood and for all 
whites). l 


Hypothesis B states: (a) the slopes of anomie y on education x for the 
three neighborhoods are equal; (b) the mean anomie score of those with 
low education is equal to or smaller than for those with high education.® 


C. Home Ownership 


Hy: (a) by = bg = bz; 
(6) R <O (for Negroes by neighborhood and all whites). 


Hypothesis C states: (a) the general covariance proposition with respect 
to anomie and home ownership; (6) the mean anomie scores for renters 
will be lower than or equal to that of home owners.’ 


6 “FYomebound” is a residual category of household heads, those who are not members 
of the labor force—mainly housewives, retired persons, and disabled persons. 


T In general, the evidence indicates the higher the SES of the respondent, the lower 
his anomie score (Srole 1956, p. 715; Mizruchi 1964, pp. 91-121; Greer and Kube 
1959, p. 97). Bell (1957, p. 113) found that for both the neighborhood and the 
individual, the higher the SES, the lower was the anomie score of respondents. Al- 
though most studies have combined indices of education and occupation into a 
general measure of SES, the general expectation is that persons in “white-collar” 
occupations will express less anomie than. those with blue-collar status. A glaring 
exception appeared in an early replication of the original Srole study by Roberts 
and Rokeach (1956); they found that anomie was not related significantly to oc- 
cupational status, although there was a strong negative correlation between higher 
education and anomie. Following the general pattern set by these several studies, 
however, it is hypothesized that anomie is correlated negatively with all three SES 
measures—occupation, education, and home ownership—-and that even with covariance 
controls for SES, neighborhood differences in anomie will occur. 


8 See n. 7 for an explanation of this hypothesis. 


9 Lander (1954, pp. 62-82) concluded that proportion of home owners in an area is 
the most powerful statistical predictor of delinquency, and further that home owner- 
ship was a measure of social stability or anomie (p. 82}. Gordon (1967, pp. 938-39), 
in his reanalysis of the data, suggested that Lander placed too much emphasis on the 
face validity of his interpretation. Rather than being a measure of the social stability 
of an area, Gordon argued, owner occupancy might better have been interpreted as a 
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IV. Social Integration 
A, Length of Residence 


Hy: (a) bı = be = bz; ; 
(b) Tı SX To S Ts < T4 (for Negroes by neighborhood and all 
whites). 


Hypothesis A states: (a) the general covariance relationship for anomie 
and the length of time which a person has resided in a neighborhood; (b) 
the mean anomie score for persons who have resided in a neighborhood for 
a shorter period of time is lower than or equal to the mean score of those 
who have lived there longer.?® 


B. Social Participation 


Ho: (a) bı = bz = bz; 
(b) HiP => LoP (for Negroes by neighborhood and all whites). 


Hypothesis B states: (a) the covariance proposition regarding anomie 
score and the Chapin social participation scale (Chapin 1955, pp. 275- 
78); (b) that individuals who have high social-participation scores have 
at least as high or higher anomie scores than those who are lower in social 
- participation. 


C. Neighborliness 


Hz (a) bi a= bo == bs; 
(b) Very HIN > HIN > ModN È LoN (for Negroes by neighbor- 
hood and all whites). 


measure of a population’s capacity to move where it wants. Following Gordon’s 
logic, home ownership is classified as an SES factor in the present study, rather than ' 
as a social-integration factor. The hypotheses suggest that anomie is negatively cor- 
related with home ownership, but that controlling for home ownership will not destroy 
the originally hypothesized differences in neighborhood anomie levels. 


10 Although there is a dearth of empirical findings about the relationship between 
length of time a person has lived in a neighborhood and his anomie score, it has 
been suggested that the range of contacts and the number of friendships within a, 
neighborhood are a positive function of time (Keller 1968, p. 79). These factors of 
social integration, in turn, should be associated negatively with anomie. Thus, those 
who have lived in a neighborhood longest should manifest relatively low anomie. 
It is hypothesized also that controlling for time will not eliminate the contextual 
effects of neighborhood. 


11 If anomie is indicative of the absence of integration within a social system, then 
persons who are less active in formal organizations should manifest higher anomie 
than do the active. Several studies relating social participation to anomie have 
verified this assumption (Bell 1957, pp. 109-11; Mizruchi 1960, pp. 647-54). A 
negative association between anomie and participation is hypothesized in the present 
study, although it is expected that the covariance procedure will not neutralize the 
effect of different neighborhood contexts. 
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Hypothesis C states: (a) the covariance hypothesis for anomie and 
neighborliness scores, as measured by the Wallin neighborliness scale 
(Wallin 1953); (b) that persons with “higher” neighborliness scores 
have at least as high or higher anomie scores than those with “high” 
neighborliness scores, etc.?” 


NEIGHBORHOOD PROFILES 


The study was carried out in a city of 83,000 persons located in the 
eastern megalopolis, and is the center of a Standard Metropolitan Statis- 
tical Area of approximately 500,000 population. The area studied is 
undergoing racial invasion and succession, with the result that there is 
an increasingly black-core city, surrounded by an expanding belt of white 
suburbs, enveloping what was formerly rich farm land. Neither the state 
nor the city had an effective policy on housing at the time of the study, 
nor were there any major changes in Negro migration within the city 
other than the normal continuation of the pattern of expansion of the 
black core. All three of the areas studied were low-income neighborhoods, 
with median household incomes under $6,000. None had undergone any 
community conflicts or civil unrest. (The general population characteris- 
tics of the three areas appear in table 1.) 


Ghetto 


Ghetto has the highest concentration of Negroes in the city and is the 
city’s oldest Negro neighborhood; its Negro population replaced a Polish- 
American population during World War II. The Polish population pre- 
viously had displaced a German population which arrived in the city 
during the late 1&00s and early 1900s. Ghetto is geographically well defined 
by a creek on one side, a high-speed rail line on another, and major high- 
ways on the other two sides. It is served by several Negro churches, 
settlement houses, store-front social service centers, a YWCA, and a 
YMCA, all of which might be expected to sustain both formal and in- 
formal social ties. Ghetto seems to function with a minimum of conflict-—— 
both internally and with outside white institutions—and to have a high 
degree of internal leadership. However, when compared with. the other 


i2 The Wallin neighborliness scale purports to measure both intensity of interaction 
with neighbors and degree of positive sentiment toward neighbors (see Fava 1956; 
Greer 1956 for applications of this scale). Although I know of no instance where 
Wallin’s scale has been used in conjunction with the Srole anomie scale, it is in- 
corporated here as a general. indicator of the intensity of neighboring within a given 
area. Hence, the research hypothesis is that scores for neighboring, like other social 
participation indices, will be negatively associated with anomie, Second, it is hypothe- 
sized that neighborhood differences in anomie will persist when neighboring is con- 
trolled by the covariance analysis. 
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TABLE 1 
POPULATION CHARACTERISTICS OF THREE INNER-Ciry NEIGHBORHOODS, 1969 


NEIGHBORHOOD 
CHARACTERISTIC Ghetto Northeast West Side 
Total population: 24 6 iavcans erie reas 4 oe Saris es 2,558 ` 3,325 4,715 
Percentage Negro icasa vase eadiede eee esa ewes 96 85 63 
Adult unemployment rate ‘(Gre of study) ........ 12 11 13 
Percentage of adults with less than 12 years of 
education aoee sasao Stearn oe aie NA ence 62 49 65 


Percentage of school population (age 16 years 

and above) dropped out of public schools 

during Study Year ...ccceecvecvesvenvvvvecses 40 12 16 
Percentage of juveniles 7-17 years referred to 

courts during study year: 


White Males si chas- iy Geteuawaecateeereesowaks * * 14 

White Temale a ireua Arar CaA APEA * x 4 

Nonwhite Malis cerere Wek eee ts 36 17 16 

Nonwhite females .......... 0c cccseeeeeeecees 9 7 6 
Dependency: 

Percentage of families receiving AFDC at 

WG: or Study er can Wares esa EENE 34 20 24 
Ilegitimacy: 

Percentage of illegitimate births during 1969 .... 65 43 32 


* Insufficient number of white juveniles to compute juvenile delinquency rate. 


two neighborhoods, Ghetto shows a higher prevalence of social pathology: 
percentage of school dropouts, juvenile delinquency, illegitimacy, and 
dependency (percentage of families in the area receiving Aid to Families 
with Dependent Children). 


Northeast 


Northeast area might also be classified as a ghetto, but certainly not in 
the extreme sense as Ghetto. Although Northeast seems to be a working- 
class neighborhood by economic criteria, it is lacking visibly in local 
citizens’ organizations, churches, settlement houses, and other supportive 
structures which might serve to integrate social ties. Between 1960 and 
the year of the study (1969), this area’s racial composition shifted 
abruptly from 15 to 85 percent Negro. Northeast also evinces a high level 
of unemployment, school dropout, delinquency, and dependency, although 
not as high as Ghetto. 


West Side 


The third area, West Side, approximates the prototype of Lander’s area 
of “maximal racial heterogeneity”—-63 percent Negro and 37 percent 


13 The fundamental demographic data employed in computing these rates were 
derived from the 1969 sample survey, while data on school dropouts, delinquency, 
illegitimacy, and dependency were collected from agencies. 
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white. West Side was in the most rapid state of racial transition of the 
three areas, shifting from an Italian-American working-class neighborhood 
to a racially integrated lower-class area.t4 Like Northeast, West Side 
seems also to lack viable recreational, religious, and civic organizations, 
particularly for its Negro population. It has the highest unemployment 
rate of the three neighborhoods, along with a high level of dependency 
and illegitimacy. 


RESULTS 


Results are presented in two parts which correspond to the major sections 
of the study: (1) covariance analysis of anomie scores and each of the 
independent variables and (2) zero-order and multiple correlations within 
the four previously stated levels of aggregation. 


I. Anomie by Neighborhood 


Table 2 presents the mean anomie scores for Negroes and whites by 
neighborhood. Negro scores are significantly lower in Ghetto than in the 
other two neighborhoods, whereas white scores do not differ significantly 
between the two nonghetto neighborhoods. Only in Ghetto is there a 
significant difference in anomie between whites and Negroes, whites ex- 
pressing higher anomie.’® Thus, for the Negro populations of all three 
neighborhoods Lander’s theory is supported—anomie is highest when the 


TABLE 2 


MEAN ANOMIE SCORES AMONG HOUSEHOLD HEADS or THREE 
INNER-CiTY NEIGHBORHOODS 


GHETTO NORTHEAST WEST SIDE 
(96% NEGRO) (85% NEGRO) (63% NEGRO) VARIANCE* 
RACE Mean SD N Mean SD N Mean SD N F P 
Negro ... 8.7 28 (203) 98 32 (148) 10.4 3.2 (132) 13.60 < .001 
White ... 10.3 3.0 (6) 91 31 (47) 9.7 3.1 (109) 1.83 > .20 





Nore.—?# = 3.83, P< Ol; £ = 1.28, P >> .20; ¢ = 1.30, P > .10. 
* Analysis of variance computed for whites of North East and West Side only because of the small 
number of whites in Ghetto sample. 


14 Approximately seven out of ten of the Negro households have moved into the 
West Side within the past five years, as compared to about three out of ten of the 
whites. 


15 Even this difference must be considered tentative because of the small number of 
whites in the Ghetto sample (NW = 6). A 1966 study of the same three neighborhoods 
did reveal a similar pattern: lowest Negro anomie in Ghetto, an intermediate level 
in Northeast, and highest anomie in West Side (Wilson 1968, p. 12). Whites residing 
in Ghetto, as in the present study (1969), expressed higher anomie than whites of 
the other two areas. The reader should also note that although the range of the Srole 
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racial mixture approaches 50 percent white and'50 percent Negro. The 
theory is not supported for whites, however.’® 


II. Anomie, SES, and Neighborhood 


Table 3 presents an analysis of anomie by occupational status, educa- 
tion, and home ownership, together with the covariance analysis across 
neighborhoods (and é-tests within each neighborhood) .17 The three covari- 
ance tests indicate the absence of a common slope across the three neigh- 
borhoods, revealing an interaction between neighborhood context and 


TABLE 3 


MEAN ANOMIE Scores oF HOUSEHOLD HEADS BY NEIGHBORHOOD, 
OCCUPATIONAL STATUS, EDUCATION, AND HOME OWNERSHIP 


WHITE 
NEGRO 
Three a  — —— COVARTANCE* 
Neighborhoods Ghet Northeast West Side ——— 
MEASURE Combined (96% Noro) (85% Negro) (63% Negro) F P< 


Occupational status: 
(a) White collar... 9.0 (27) 8.7 (18) 102(20) 10.8 (6) 
(b) Blue collar ..:. 9.6 (59) 8.6.(120) 10.1 (106) 10.5 (102) ? 11.88 001 


(c) Home bound? .. 9.9 (76) 9,4 (64) 8.3 (20) 10.3 (23) 
Education: 
(d) 12 years 
and over .... 8.9 (47) 8.5 (64) 9.3 (57) 9.9 (40) 92.17 001 
(e) Under 12 years. 9.9(115) 9.0 (135) 10.5 (91) 10.6 (89) 


Home Ownership: 


(I) Owner ........ 9.0 (112) 82(112)  9.9(109) 10.1 (72) ) 11.76 001 

(g) Renter ........ 10.6 (50) 9.8 (88) 9.1(39) 10.8 (60) ` j 
T-Tests (1-Tailed for Null Hypothesis Tests) 

Comparison; 

i a A EE eas eas N.S. N.S. N.S 

Ea E A E E akcie nee N.S. P< .10 NSF N.S. 

GeO: 256 Sew E E NSS. NSS. N.S. N.S. 

eG Soda AT ETE P< .025 N.S. P< 05 NS. 

EC EIN P< 001 P<.001 NS P < 10 


* Covariance computed across neighborhoods, whites excluded. 

+ "Home Bound” refers to those not included in the labor force: housewives, retired persons and 
disabled persons. 

4 If 2-tailed hypothesis had been tested, ¢-test would have been significant at .05 level. 


scale varies from 5 to 15, the average standard deviation throughout this research is 
approximately 3. Thus, the typical “anomic” respondent differs from the typical 
“nonanomic” respondent in that the former (but not the latter) agrees with the 
following two statements: (1) “Nowadays a person has to live pretty much for 
today and let tomorrow take care of itself,” and (2) “In spite of what some people 
say, the lot of the average man is getting worse, not better.” 


16 These findings are in direct contradiction with Bullough’s contention (1967, p. 477) 
that alienation “is a product of segregated living.” 


17 Whites are not included in the covariance analysis because of an insufficient number 
of respondents in Ghetto to insure statistical reliability. 
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anomie when each of the SES factors is controlled. If one examines the 
within-neighborhood comparisons, in no instance do the anomie scores of 
white-collar workers differ significantly from those of blue-collar workers. 
In Northeast the “homebound” are significantly lower in anomie than are 
the white-collar and blue-collar workers, whereas in Ghetto the home- 
bound have higher anomie scores than the blue-collar group. In general, 
the within-group occupational variable appears to be more illuminating in 
terms of its /ack of predictive utility. 

Educational level is also related inconsistently to anomie, lower educa- 
tion being associated with anomie in only one neighbcrhood (Northeast) 
and among whites. Home owners, among whites, manifest less anomie 
than do renters. The same relationship of home ownership and lower 
anomie is evident in two of the neighborhoods (Ghetto and West Side), 
although there is no significant difference between scores of owners and 
renters in the third area (Northeast). 


III. Anomie and Length of Residence in Neighborhood 


Table 4 relates mean anomie score and the length of residence in a given 
neighborhood, and again the F-ratio indicates the absence of a common 
slope across the three neighborhoods. Anomie, then, is not a simple func- 
tion of increasing exposure to a-given residential context. Although the 
mean anomie score of each racial group decreases as its members live in 
a neighborhood for a decade or longer, the regression line is rather un- 


TABLE 4 


MEAN ANOMIE Scores or HouseHoup Heaps sy NEIGHBORHOOD 
AND LENGTH OF RESIDENCE IN NEIGHBORHOOE: 


WHITE 
-—————— NEGRO 
Three a COVARIANCE” 
LENGTH OF Neighborhoods Ghetto Northeast West Side tee 
RESIDENCE Combined (96% Negro) (85% Negro) (63% Negro) E P< 
(a) Under 2 years ... 10.0 (34) 9.6 (20) 9.9(30) 10.8 (41) 
(b) 2-4 years ....... 11.1 (19) 84(29) 104(20) 10.2 (31) 11.67 001 
(c) 5-9 years ....... 9.8 (26) 9.0 (46) 10.1 (59) 10.6 (43) i i 


(d) 10 years and over 9.0 (83) 8.6 (108) 9.0 (38) 9.2 (17) 
T-Tests (1-Tailed for Null Hypathesis Tests) 





Comparison: 

E E E E na N.S. N.S. N.S. N.S 
Dee EEE E ET P< 10 N.S NS NS. 
C5 hos eee N.S P<05 P<.10 
e E EE ea nes N.S N.S. N.S N.S 
bl oseirireini esak P < 01 N.S. P< 025 N.S: 
Bod E P < .10 P<i0 P<10 P< 025 


- *® Covariance computed across neighborhoods, whites excluded. 
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even; those who have lived in the neighborhood for an intermediate 
number of years reveal higher anomie scores than those who have lived 
there for a relatively short period. This irregularity in the middle time 
range is most evident among whites, and among Negroes of the Northeast 
area: These diverse patterns suggest that the high anomie scores of North- 
east and West Side Negroes are not merely manifestations of the tem- 
porary strain of adjustment upon moving to a new neighborhood. Rather, 
the varying slopes suggest again that each neighborhood has its distinctive 
contextual effect throughout the whole time-range. 

This evidence does not, however, preclude the differences in anomie 
being due to a “selective migration.” If persons sharing a certain outlook 
on life are drawn to a specific neighborhood because of a preconceived 
image of the area, differences in anomie then may have originated long 
before the move occurred. Although a hypothesis of selective migration is 
plausible for many Negroes, it is untenable for most whites, the majority 
of whom moved to their neighborhood long before it became predomi- 
nantly black. Despite the supposedly unsettling experience of racial in- 
vasion, whites who have lived in a neighborhood for ten years or more 
reveal significantly less anomie than do those who have resided there for 
shorter periods. Although whites who have remained in an area through- 
out: the racial transition express relatively low anomie, it is possible that 
the more anomic whites fled from their neighborhoods during the earlier 
phases of racial invasion, leaving the satisfied (nonanomics) to face the 
full impact of integration. 


IV. Anomie, Social Participation, and Neighborliness 


Table 5 relates anomie to social participation and to neighborliness, that 
is, to both participation in formal organizations and to informal inter- 
action among neighbors.'® Again, for both independent variables, the 
covariance analysis testifies to the existence of neighborhood contextual 
effects. The three neighborhoods reveal vastly different patterns of as- 
sociation between anomie and the two modes of social interaction. Anomie 
in Ghetto is associated positively with neighborliness, but is associated 
negatively with participation in formal organizations. In direct contrast, 
Northeast Negroes involved in organizations reveal higher anomie scores 
than nonparticipants. Neighborliness in the Northeast appears to be cor- 
related with anomie in a curvilinear pattern, in that those who are both 
“very high” and “low” in neighborliness display high levels of anomie. 


18 Scores on Chapin’s social participation scale are dichotomized (high and low) 
because of the relatively small proportion of respondents participating in any formal 
organization; “high” participation indicates Chapin scores of 1-99, while “low” 
indicates a score of 0. 
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TABLE 5 


MEAN ANOMIE Scores OF HousexoLo HEADS BY SOCIAL PARTICIPATION 
AND NEIGHBORLINESS SCORES 


WHITE 
NEGRO 
Three ; CovARIANCE* 
Neighborhoods Ghetto Northeast West Side sr ne 
MEASURE Combined (96% Negro) (85% Negro) (63% Negro) F P< 
Social EOE score: 
(a) High .......... 10.0 (42) 8.2 (54) 10.9 (44) 11.2 (45) 362 05 
' (b) a AEE Eek 9.4 (120) 8.9 (149) 9.4 (103) 10.0 (87) ) l l 
Neighborliness score: 
(c) 11-13 (very 
high) ....... 7.6 (31) 9.9 (34) 10.9 (26) 9.5 (35) 
(d) 8-10 (high) ... 9.1 (27) 8.7 (51) 9.8 (38) 10.8 (22) 13.16 .OO1 
(e) 5-7 (moderate) 9.9 (40) 8.5 (57) 8.6 (46) 10.6 (29) 
(f) 0-4 (low) ..... 10.6 (64) 8.5 (61) 10.5 (36) 10.9 (46) 
T-Tests (1-Tailed for Null Hypothesis Tests) 
Comparison: 
B20 EE EEE N.S.i P< 4.10 N.S.7 N.S. 
ea a EENEN kis P< 05 N.S.t N.S. N.S.1 
sae OE Or Re N.S. N.S. N.S,* N.S. 
a E EE enews P< 10 NS. P< ol NS. 
CHG EE E E P < Ol N.S N.S? N.S.T 
a a E E EE P < 025 N.S. N.S. N.S. 
Cel’ “Sess EE T P < 001 N.S.7 N.S. N.S.t 


* Covariance computed across neighborhoods, whites excluded. 
{If 2-tailed hypothesis had been tested, t-test would have been significant at .05 level. 


(Those who fall in the intermediate range of the neighborliness scale, 
however, have lower anomie scores.) Still a third pattern is displayed by 
West Side respondents—here social participation is linked with high 
anomie, while neighborliness is significantly related to low anomie. Finally, 
among whites, neighborliness follows an almost uniformly linear pattern, 
an inverse association with anomie over the whole scale; while social 
participation is associated positively with anomie. 


Hypotheses Reviewed 


First, all of the null hypotheses stating that the three neighborhood 
slopes are equal (bı = ba == bg) are rejected; factors internal to each 
neighborhood account for more of the variance in anomie than do in- 
dividual socioeconomic status, length of residence, or patterns of formal 
participation and neighborliness. Second, the hypothesis that Negro 
anomie scores do not vary across neighborhoods is rejected; that white 
scores do not differ across neighborhoods is not rejected, however. Third, 
the null hypothesis of no significant difference between white and Negro 
anomie scores is rejected only for Ghetto. Fourth, the null hypotheses 
linking anomie to SES (occupation, education, and home ownership) are 
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rejected inconsistently, failing to apply uniformly for all three areas and 
for whites. Fifth, the null hypothesis relating anomie to length of 
residence is not rejected in its general form, although it is rejected con- 
sistently when new residents are compared with those who have lived in 
an area more than ten years. Last, the two hypotheses tying anomie to 
specific participation and to neighborliness patterns are not rejected in 
their comprehensive form, but are rejected in several instances for in- 
dividual neighborhoods. Thus, the covariance tests suggest an underlying 
relationship between neighborhood context and anomie. In the next sec- 
tion, zero-order and multiple correlations at several levels of aggregation 
are explored with the aim of unraveling the interaction between individual 
attributes and anomie. 


Correlations for Individuals 


The zero-order correlations between anomie and the ten independent 
variables are summarized in table 6. Three variables, age, sex, and house- 
hold size, which have been found to be associated with anomie in “social 
area analysis” are included also as test variables (Bell 1957, pp. 105-15; 
Greer and Kube 1959, pp. 97-100) .19 

Most of the correlations are low or intermediate, indicating that al- 
though these independent variables have explanatory power, they do not 
embrace a total social system. An explanation for the low correlations at 
the higher levels of aggregation is immediately evident from the covariance 
results which revealed highly diverse neighborhood effects. By computing 
zero-order correlations at levels of aggregation above the neighborhood, 
we have in several instances averaged a series of neighborhood-level cor- 
relations of varying strength and direction, resulting in uniformly low 
correlations. That correlations are low for all four levels of aggregation 
may be due also to the demographic homogeneity of the respondents. 
Selecting a sample from three low-income areas is a form of control pro- 
cedure that precludes much of the variance (in both independent and 
dependent variables) which might have been present in a more heteroge- 
neous sample of neighborhoods. It should be emphasized, nevertheless, 


19 Sex is included as a dummy variable (male =0; female == 1). Occupation is also 
conceptualized as a dummy variable (homebound and blue collar=<=0; white 
collar =: 1), as is ethnicity (Negro = 0; white == 1) and home ownership (rent = 0; 
own = 1). All of the remaining independent variables are actually ordinal variables 
which are treated as though they were interval measures. For a general discussion of 
ordinal and dummy variables in multiple regression, their legitimacy and their ap- 
plicability, see Cohen (1968) and Boyle (1966). For a discussion of dummy variables 
and neighborhood context, see Sewell and Armer (1966, pp. 166-68). In an alternate 
regression analysis, occupation was processed as an ordinal variable; (i.e., 1 = home- 
bound, 2 = blue collar, 3 = white collar), but no significant difference was found in 
the amount of variance explained. 
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that these are individual correlations, rather ‘than ecological correlations; 
the latter would be characteristically higher (with the unit of analysis 
being the aggregate or area). 

Table 6 shows education is negatively correlated with anomie at all four 
levels of aggregation. Occupational status, however, is uncorrelated with 
anomie at any level of aggregation. (This may reflect the fact that the 
range of occupations in the sample is constricted, with no upper-level 
professional or managerial professions reported.) In contrast with the 
traditional SES variables, both home ownership and length of residence 
show significant negative correlations with anomie, the former being the 
strongest correlation of the entire series. This outcome suggests that there is 
a high level of social integration among those who are firmly entrenched 
in an area (i.e., by buying a house or by residing in the neighborhood for 
a relatively long period). Anomie is also positively_correlated with house- 
hold size; in these low-income areas children are not.only a financial 
liability, but probably a psychological hindrance as well (Peterson 1969, 
pp. 509-12). 

The two measures of social interaction (social participation and neigh- 
borliness) exhibit wide neighborhood variations in their degree of correla- 
tion with anomie. The high anomie scores of organizational participants 
in Northeast and West Side may not represent organizational member- 
ship per se, so much as they reflect an anxious quest for “mediating” ties 
in a transitional neighborhood (Neal and Seeman 1964, pp. 216-26). The 
‘ low anomie of organizational participants in Ghetto, by contrast, may 
indicate that formal organizations in older and established areas do pro- 
vide effective linkages with the neighborhood social structure (Litwak 
1961; Gutman 1963, p. 176). 

The second measure of social interaction (neighborliness) shows a posi- 
tive correlation with anomie in Ghetto. The other two neighborhoods, in 
contrast, reveal correlations between anomie and neighborliness which are 
highly variable and unpredictable. Keller (1968, pp. 46-47) indicates 
this erratic pattern is typical of transitional areas. A third pattern, which 
is displayed among whites of the three areas, shows a moderate negative 
correlation between anomie and neighborliness, suggesting that (for 
whites) neighboring may serve as an integrative process in a neighborhood 
populated mainly by Negroes. 

Contrary to the original hypothesis, then, Ghetto residents who are 
“very high” in neighborliness are also high in anomie. Unlike respondents 
with lower neighborliness scores, those with “very high” scores indicate: 
(1) that they have been inside of more than four of their neighbors’ 
homes; (2) that they have attended movies, picnics, clubs, or other 
events with their neighbors; and (3) that they have exchanged or bor- 
rowed articles from their neighbors. (These three items of the neighborli- 
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ness scale measure intensity of interaction with neighbors, as distinct from 
the other items, which measure friendliness or positive sentiments.) Hence, 
low anomie is found among Ghetto residents who restrict their contacts 
with neighbors, again confirming a normative pattern typical of “older” 
neighborhoods, where the dominant neighboring norms may be char- 
acterized as guarded, selective, and noncommittal (Keller 1968, pp. 46-47). 
In a poverty-stricken ghetto the intensity of neighborliness may be con- 
strained even further by a well-founded fear of various types of exploitive 
behavior (Rainwater 1970, pp. 371-73).°° Thus, anomie appears to be a 
function of norms which govern neighborliness and social participation at 
various stages of neighborhood development. As the invasion and succes- 
sion process ebbs in the two transitional areas (Northeast and West Side), 
a decrease in the level of anomie would be predicted. This trend would be 
marked by changes in both neighborliness and social participation norms. 
Rather than continuing its initial “mediating” function, social participation 
would serve as an ongoing link with the neighborhood and community. 
Neighborliness, rather than carrying on its original exploratory function, 
would be limited to a modicum of mutual aid and occasional visiting. In 
short, the pattern of social interaction of these two areas would approx- 
imate the one which was found originally in Ghetto. In all three areas 
anomie would be associated positively with neighborliness and associated 
negatively with social participation. 

Table 7 summarizes the results of the multiple-regression analysis at 


TABLE 7 


PERCENTAGE OF VARIANCE IN ANOMIE SCORES EXPLAINED BY INDEPENDENT 
VARIABLES AT Four LEVELS OF AGGREGATICN: TOTAL SAMPLE, 
Att Waites, ALL NEGROES, NEGROES BY NEIGHBORHOOD 


Combination of Total Ghetto Northeast West Side 


Independent Sample All Whites All Negroes Negroes* Negroes* Negroes* 

Variables (R?) (R?) (R2) (R2?) (R?) (R?) 
All variables 

Daa «owe 22 18.7 13.5 18.0 12.8 10.1 
E N 10.1 16.4 11.9 14.6 8.8 7.5 
Lb eae E E 7.6 12.1 9.3 6.3 5.9 6.3 
1 (raw) .....0.. 5.7 0.1 7.6 
1 (met) Fcc akaees 4.9 0.1 6.7 


Note.—Dictionary of variables: 1, neighborhood of residence; 2, social integration factors (social 
participation, neighborliness, time-in-neighborhood); 3, SES factors (home ownership, education, 
occupation); 4, other social factors (ethnicity, age, sex, household size). 

a ae of residence is excluded from within-neighborhood regressions (Ghetto, Northeast, and 
est Side). 

+ The variance indicated is the “raw” (zero-order) variance. 

t The variance indicated is the “net” variance, controlling for factors 2, 3, and 4. 


20 This absence of “manifest” or overt neighborliness, however, does not necessarily 
imply a lack of social cohesiveness in Ghetto (Mann 1954, p. 168). The social 
solidarity of a neighborhood may inhere also in “latent” neighborliness—that is, 
neighborliness may be characterized principally by positive attitudes that result in 
action mainly in times of crisis or urgent need. 
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four levels of aggregation. Here “neighborhood of residence” and anomie 
are treated as “dummy” variables.” The remaining variables are grouped 
under three headings: (1) social integration factors, (social participation, 
neighborliness, and length of residence); (2) SES factors, (home owner- 
ship, education, and occupation—although following Lander, home owner- 
ship might be more properly included under [1]); and (3) other social 
factors (age, sex, and household size). Because the presence of contextual 
effects has been established through the analysis of covariance, it is 
important to estimate the proportion of variance explained by neighborhood 
context when all eleven independent variables are considered simulta- 
neously. The left column of table 7 for the first regression includes all 
eleven independent variables, with each successive regression eliminating 
one category of variables. In the second regression, “other social factors” 
are excluded, and in the third, “SES Factors” are removed, etc.*? Both 
“raw” and “net” variances are reported for “neighborhood of residence.” 
The former represents the zero-order variance when “neighborhood” is 
entered as the first variable in a stepwise regression. The latter represents 
the variance associated with a standardized partial correlation between 
anomie and neighborhood, controlling for the other independent variables. 
It is this “net” variance which is referred to in the following discussion. 
“Neighborhood of residence” accounts for approximately 5 percent of 
the variance in anomie at the “Total Sample” level, 7 percent for “Al 
Negroes,” but less than 1 percent for “All Whites.” While “neighborhood”’ 
and “social integration” factors together account for about 12 percent of 
the variance in the anomie scores of whites, when this combined variance 
is compared with the “raw” (zero-order) variance for “neighborhood,” it 
is found that the social integration factors alone represent almost the entire 
12 percent. In a similar comparison for Negroes, however, the reverse 
relationship is found. The “neighborhood” variance alone accounts for 
more than half of the combined (neighborhood and social integration) 
variance. In contrast, the three within-neighborheod regressions (in which 
the “neighborhood” variable is eliminated) show that the social integration 


21 The.dummy variables indicating the neighborhoods were coded as follows: X, = 1 
if respondent resided in the Northeast, and 0 if otherwise; and X, = 1 if respondent 
resided in the West Side, and 0 if otherwise. Because of the “nonsingularity” con- 
straint, residence in Ghetto was.treated as a reference point. Ghetto respondents 
received a zero-code for both X} and X,. Anomie was also treated as a dummy 
variable, dichotomizing into “high” (11-15) and “low” (5-10) scores. This procedure 
was found to “smooth out” some of the curvilinearity displayed in covariance results. 


22 This procedure, based upon the work of Blau and Duncan (1967, 128-47) 
eliminates many of the problems associated with single stepwise regressions when a 
series of independent variables are highly intercorrelated, as is often the case in: 
sociology, In the present research a limited number of combinations of independent 
variables are employed, thereby following Gordon’s prescription to: beware of “par- 
tialling” without adequate theoretical grounds for doing so (1968, pp. 593-95). 
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factors explain consistently about 6 percent of the variance in anomie. 
This increase in the “social integration” variance at the neighborhood 
level reflects the fact that two of the social integration measures (social 
participation and neighborliness) vary substantially across neighborhoods 
in strength and direction. In the regressions at higher levels than the 
neighborhood, in which neighborhood is treated as a dummy variable, part 
of the “social integration” variance is absorbed by the neighborhood 
variable. Hence, both the multiple regression and covariance analyses lead 
to the same conclusion—for Negroes, anomie is influenced strongly by an 
interaction between social integration factors and neighborhood context, 
the latter being the stronger effect; for whites, there is a minimum of inter- 
action between social integration factors and neighborhood, although social 
integration factors do exert a moderate influence on anomie. Thus, among 
Negroes neighborhood context appears to be a dominant factor affecting 
` anomie, but for whites the overwhelming social fact may be that of being 
white in an area which is predominantly black. From this evidence, it not 
only seems clear that “neighborhood” has utility as a general explanatory 
variable, such as age or education, but that in some instances (i.e., for 
Negroes) neighborhood appears to have a statistical power approaching 
that of the traditional sociological variables.** Finally, a pattern which is 
found consistently in this research is that neighborhood, combined with 
social integration factors, accounts for approximately half of the explained 
variance in anomie.** These results lead to a reevaluation of the “relative 
deprivation” explanation of anomie, which has typically placed greatest 
emphasis on the SES variables. 


SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION 


Ghetto revealed the highest incidence of social pathology among the three 
inner-city neighborhoods (the highest rate of delinquency, dependency, 
illegitimacy, and high school dropouts), but displayed the least anomie. 
Among Negroes, the differences in anomie appeared to be more strongly 
associated with differing neighborhood contexts than with the separate 
effects of individuals’ socioeconomic status, length of time in neighbor- 
hood, social participation, or neighborliness. __ 

In only one neighborhood, Ghetto, did Negro and white anomie scores 
differ significantly, Negroes manifesting lower scores. (Even this difference 


23 Schuman and Gruenberg recently demonstrated that “city of residence” may be 
employed in a similar manner, as an independent variable in explaining racial at- 
titudes (1970). 


24 Controlling for both “SES factors” and “other social factors,” the percentage of 
variance in anomie explained by a combination of social integration and neighbor- 
hood factors is as follows: total sample, 5.9; all whites, 10.5; all Negroes, 8.1. 
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must be viewed as “tentative” because of the small number of whites in 
Ghetto.) The high level of anomie among whites residing in Ghetto, as 
compared to that of whites in other areas, may possibly be linked to feel- 
ings of isolation, based on the reality that whites make up Jess than 5 
percent of Ghetto’s population. Among the SES variables, both education 
and home ownership were negatively correlated with anomie, but occupa- 
tion showed only a weak and inconsistent association with anomie. 

Residents of all three neighborhoods—both Negro and white—who had 
lived in an area for ten or more years expressed lower anomie than their 
newer neighbors. Among those who had lived in an area for an intermediate 
period (from two to ten years), however, no clearcut relationship between 
length of residence and anomie scores emerged, Long-term residence in a 
neighborhood thus appeared to be mainly a concomitant of social integra- 
tion, manifest through low anomie scores. 

In Ghetto, anomie was correlated positively with neighborliness but 
negatively with social participation. Conversely, among Negroes in the 
other neighborhoods (Northeast and West Side) and among whites in the 
combined areas, the reverse of this pattern was found: anomie was asso- 
ciated positively with social participation but negatively (or nonsignif- 
icantly) with neighborliness. This pattern suggests that the “appropriate” 
mode of social integration within a neighborhood may be a function of the 
invasion and succession cycle. In the racially stabilized Ghetto, the favored 
medium of interaction appeared to be the voluntary organization, while in 
transitional areas neighboring may have served as. the principal integrative 
process until a more formalized neighborhood organization developed. In 
general, persons who were out of phase with the dominant interactive 
mode of their neighborhood expressed higher levels of anomie. 

In conclusion, the results of this research indicate that a high level of 
anomie is not a universal characteristic of the urban Negro ghetto. Also, 
the usual stereotype of the ghetto as a disorganized area is somewhat in- 
accurate. The ghetto which was studied in this research had an organized 
social structure identifiable through standard survey research methods. 

In previous studies of anomie, two somewhat divergent trends were 
reported. Some researchers approach anomie through the traditional 
“means-ends paradigm” (Merton 1963, pp. 161-94). Conceptualizing 
anomie principally as the result of blocked access to success goals, the 
reasoning typically has been to show that anomic persons are those of 
relatively low status who have been frustrated in their attempts to reach 

certain goals (Meier and Bell 1959, p. 201; Mizruchi 1964, p. 118). 

' The second approach can be traced directly to Srole, who conceived of 
his anomie scale as a general indicator of social integration or a measure 
of “self-to-other distance” (p. 711). Undoubtedly, the strongest statement 
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of this position is to be found in Lander’s.conclusion (1954, p. 89) that 
anomie is primarily a function of community stability, independent of 
poverty. 

Although the results of the present research give general support to this 
latter “social integration” explanation, they also lead to a modification of 
the social integration concept. While most of the previous research suggests 
that social participation and neighborliness are universal concomitants of 
social integration, the present study demonstrates that among Negro 
residents of certain areas, high levels of social participation or neighborli- 
ness may be associated with low levels of social integration. Thus, the 
specific jorm and content of social integration appear to depend upon the 
social organization of the individual neighborhood. The impact of differ- 
ing patterns of neighborhood organization is demonstrated most vividly 
in the multiple regressions, which reveal that neighborhood and social 
integration factors, operating jointly, account for as much of the variance 
in anomie as do the standard measures of individual socioeconomic status 
and other measures of the social characteristics of individuals. 

Although it has been shown that the anomie scores of inner-city resi- 
dents may be most accurately predicted if the social interaction patterns 
of separate neighborhoods are analyzed, it has not been explained what 
kind of social integration process insulates Ghetto from various strains 
toward anomie, including poverty and a heavy concentration of other 
social pathologies. In short, why does the standard “relative deprivation” 
explanation not seem to apply to anomie in Ghetto, an area where indi- 
vidual and collective goals surely can be said regularly to be frustrated? 

If a ghetto is sufficiently isolated to maintain its own subcultural norms, 
the usual attribution of anomie to a feeling of “relative deprivation” would 
then no longer apply. Ghetto dwellers would seek success not primarily in 
middle-class terms, but instead in ways in keeping with the shared 
symbols of a black, lower-class reference group. Moreover, if the ghetto 
possesses a reletively stable social system, and if this system is kept in 
balance by its very physical and social isolation—if indeed the area is a 
“ghetto” in the classical sense—then the subcultural norms of a ghetto 
should be strengthened constantly by interaction within a homogeneous 
black, lower-class group. That is, if a ghetto is a highly organized, isolated, 
subcultural entity, low anomie would result.” The present research has 
presented some evidence that the ghetto in question is organized and some- 
what less proof that it is isolated, but whether it is a true subculture is 
beyond the scope of this inquiry. 


25 That some urban neighborhoods have this self-contained quality has been noted 
by Gans in his study of one of Boston’s Italian neighborhoods which functioned as a 
community in miniature, as an “urban village,” in which the internal neighboring 
network operated as a closed system for area residents (Gans 1962, pp. 3-17). 
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Wirth was indeed accurate, then, when he stressed the systematic inter- 
action between personal attributes and neighborhood factors in explaining 
local differences in urban styles of life. That this interaction is complex 
and elusive is borne out ih the finding that anomie in Ghetto is lower than 
in other adjacent lower-class urban neighborhoods—a finding that runs 
counter to the sociological convention. Particularly as we face our re- 
sponsibility of coping with the problems of race and the city, it is our 
hope to spark the sociological imagination in seeking knowledge to solve 
these problems. 
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College plans of Mexican-American and Anglo high school students 
are related by a model to the following variables: family socioeco- 
nomic status, school ethnic composition, measured intelligence, par- 
ents’ aspirations, and peers’ aspirations. Data have been obtained 
from seniors in five urban secondary schools, and path analyses are 
developed separately for Mexican-American and Anglo boys and girls. 
Family socioeconomic status is shown to be a weak direct predictor of 
college plans for all groups but serves as an indirect predictor for 
Anglos. Both ethnic groups are found to be more apt to develop 
college plans in schools dominated by their own ethnic group. The 
other variables also directly affect college plans: peers’ aspirations is 
the most predictive variable for Mexican-American boys, and parents’ 
aspirations the most predictive for the other three groups. 


INTRODUCTION 


The low level of educational achievement among Mexican-American youth 
in American society represents a continuing social and political problem. 
In the last few years, this ethnic minority has accelerated its social and 
political mobilization in an effort to bring about change. This process 
includes the development of mass militancy, the development of a “brown 
power” ideology, and pride in ła raza. Similarities to the early stages of 
the Black Power movement are obvious. It is anticipated that, as with 
blacks, the explosion of expectations of Mexican-Americans will generate 
considerable social research. 

In the last three years, the community of 800,000 Los Angeles Mexican- 
Americans has become highly involved with the structure of educational 
institutions and is pressing demands for equality of educational oppor- 
tunity. A major focus of this new militancy is the city’s secondary educa- 


1 This study was conducted at the Center for the Evaluation of Instructional Programs, 
Graduate School of Education, University of California, Los Angeles, under a grant 
from the Ford Foundation. We wish to acknowledge the help of John Stern and Lillie 
Durr of UCLA in the data analysis. Many helpful comments and suggestions were 
provided by Dr. William G. Spady of the Ontario Institute for Studies in Education 
and by Professor Richard P. Boyle of UCLA. 


2 Among the more important of the thirty-eight demands on the school district: com- 
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tional system. The inveterate dissatisfaction of students and parents with 
this system has led to a series of class boycotts and demonstrations. This 


constitutes the first act of mass militancy by urban Mexican-Americans in 
Southern California? 


There is a paucity of information on the education of Mexican-American 
youth, but recent research in this area makes it possible to describe the 
magnitude of the problem. A recent national survey by Coleman et al. 
(1966), Equality of Educational Opportunity,* indicates that for a number 
of achievement tests the ranking from high to low performance is Anglos, 
Orientals, American Indians, Mexican-Americans, Puerto Ricans, and 
blacks. About 85 percent of the Mexican-American pupils in the Coleman 
sample are below the Anglo average. 

Such differences between Anglo and Mexican-American groups are 
greater in the higher age groups, indicating that the gap between the two 
groups probably increases over time. In verbal ability, for example, 
Mexican-Americans lag two years behind the Anglo level in grade 6, but 
3.5 years in grade 12. This large discrepancy underestimates the aggregate 
differences for age groups of Mexican-American and Anglo youth who begin 
the educational process at the same time. Important to the aggregate differ- 
ences are the higher “drop-out” rate among Mexican-Americans, especially 
by the least “capable” students, and the reduction of scholastic educational 
performance consequent to withdrawal. Thus, comparisons of Mexican- 
American and Anglo youth zm school underestimate differences for entire 
age groups. 

This lack of educational attainment is perceived by Mexican-Americans 
as a barrier to social mobility. Grebler (1967, p. 1) reports that Southwest 
Mexican-Americans cite lack of education as the greatest barrier to group 
improvement, with matters such as labor-market discrimination, lack of 
participation in government, and lack of ethnic-group organization as 
secondary though important factors.® 


pulsory bilingual and bicultural education, reduction in class size, a higher counselor- 
student ratio, and an end to corporal punishment (see McCurdy 1968). 


3 Ralph Guzman states that the movement has radicalized the Mexican-American com- 
munity in opposition to the Anglo-dominated power structure and predicts that violent 
confrontation is a possible outcome (see Torgerson 1968). 


4 The Los Angeles School District did not participate in this study. 


5 As the Mexican-American community develops militant ideology, educational oppor- 
tunity may come to be perceived as a less central barrier than more general patterns 
of institutional and interpersonal discrimination. This change in emphasis has occurred 
in the black community since Brown v. Board of Education in 1954, Carmichael and 
Hamilton (1967, pp. 19-20), e.g., in emphasizing that equality of educational oppor- 
tunity is no panacea for the black community, point out that unemployment rates in 
1965 were higher for nonwhite high school graduates than for white high school 
dropouts. They cite Brimmer (1966, p. 260) to the effect that a nonwhite man must 
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Demographic data indicate that this concern with the amount of educa- 
tion is not misplaced. In 1960, in the Southwest, Mexican-Americans had 
a median of 7.1 years of schooling, compared with 9.0 for nonwhites 
(blacks, Orientals, . . .) and 12.1 for Anglos. The Mexican-American 
median varies from 8.6 in California to 4.8 in Texas, compared with Anglo 
figures of 12.2 in California and 10.3 in Texas (Grebler 1967). The 
“schooling gap” is least in California. Yet discontent with the educational 
system is perhaps the most intense in this state. This is not paradoxical, as 
minorities characteristically experience increasing frustration and “psycho- 
logical losses” as their position vis-a-vis the majority shows actual gains. 
Such a phenomenon has been shown to result from the fact that aspirations 
increase more rapidly than do attainments (Pettigrew 1962). And Mexican- 
Americans have increased their relative position: the overall educational 
attainment of Spanish surname persons twenty-five years of age has in- 
creased from 5.4 to 7.1 years of schooling in the period from 1950 to 1960, 
a greater gain in years than experienced by Anglos in that same time 
(Grebler 1967; Gonzales 1965; Simpson and Yinger 1953; Singleton and 
Bullock 1963). 

Overall gains in years of education for Mexican-Americans are reflected 
in generational comparisons. Southwest Mexican-Americans of age fourteen 
have more schooling than do Mexican-American adults: in 1960, this group 
had 9.2 years of schooling as compared with 7.1 for adults over twenty- 
five years of age. For Anglos, the obverse is the case, adults having more 
years of schooling than do fourteen-year-olds. It should be noted that 
years of schooling is a most superficial yardstick of educational attainment 
(Grebler 1967, pp. 1-15), and discontent with education focuses not on 
the quantity of secondary schooling but upon its quality. 

The data for this study are derived from a larger cross-sectional investi- 
gation by Gordon et al. (1968) carried out in a number of public schools 
in the Los Angeles School District. The present paper is a comparative 
analysis of processes by which Mexican-American and Anglo high school 
students develop concrete plans to go to college. The data are analyzed by 
means of a model of educational behavior, and each of four ethnic-sex 
groups are analyzed separately. The purpose of this procedure is to: (1) 
provide data on a number of structural and interpersonal variables on the 
college plans of high school students, (2) arrange these variables in a 


have between one and three years of college before he can expect to earn as much as a 
white man with less than eight years of education. 

Mexican-Americans in the United States have increased their relative educational 
position vis-a-vis Anglos. But they have not improved in occupational mobility. Of all 
ethnic ‘groups in the United States, Mexican-Americans are the only group whose 
members show no intergenerational increase in socioeconomic circumstances (Bogue 
1959, p. 372). Thus, Mexican-Americans do share with blacks the problem of converting 
education into social and economic status. 
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plausible model, (3) compare the direct and indirect effects of variables 
within and between the ethnic-sex groups. Comparisons are made between 
Mexican-American and Anglo students, and differences within and eee 
the two oe groups are discussed. 


VARIABLES AFFECTING EDUCATIONAL PLANS 


In recent years, an increasingly complex view of processes by which 
adolescents are led to the college-going decision and subsequent educational 
attainment has emerged. Family socioeconomic status (SES) is, almost 
without exception, found to directly affect college plans. Children of high 
social class origins are more apt to aspire to go to college, are more apt, 
to make concrete plans to do so,® and are more apt to actualize these plans. 
This effect persists when related variables such as sex, measured intel- 
ligence, and neighborhood status are controlled (Sewell and Shah 1968, 
p. 560). | 

Sewell and Shah (1968) show that parental encouragement of college 
going is an intervening variable between family SES and college plans. 
That is, family status indirectly affects college plans as follows: children 
from high social class backgrounds are more apt to have parents who 
encourage and even expect their children to go to college. Parental stress 
on college, in turn, makes it more probable that children will go to college, 
since children respond to such parental aspirations (Kahl 1953; Bordua 
1960). 

Measured intelligence (IQ) is also found to be a factor in formulation of 
college plans. The position of this variable in a causal model is subject to 
varying interpretations. Turner (1964, pp. 49, 52), in a study of adolescent 
aspirations, treats it as in part determined by social class. That perfor- 
mance on intelligence tests is influenced by social class and other environ- 
mental factors is no longer controversial (Klineberg 1935). What is 
questionable is whether such tests lead to valid inferences about inate 
intellectual capabilities of children from varying socioeconomic and ethnic 
backgrounds (Jensen 1969; Deutsch 1969; Boyer and Walsh 1968; Rosen- 
thal and Jacobson 1968). In this paper, measured intelligence is interpreted 
as a measure of general academic capability. That is, if students learn to do 
well on such general written tests, then they have acquired the capability 
to do well on examinations and hence to be defined as good students. In 
the model, it is posited that this variable is, in part, determined. by the 
ethnic and social environments of the school and family. 

‘The perception of oneself as “intelligent” should make it more probable 
that plans to go to college will be developed. This direct predictive value 


8 For references to these studies, see, for openers, Sewell, Haller, and Strauss (1957), 
and Sewell and Armer (1966). 
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of measured intelligence is reported by Rossi (1961, pp. 269-73), who 
claims that IQ explains 40-60 percent of the variance in student perfor- 
mance and that holding IQ constant reduces the association between per- 

formance and other predictor variables. | 

Measured intelligence might also have indirect effects via parental aspira- 
tions and the aspirations of peers. If parents perceive a child as being 
intelligent, they are more apt to encourage him to seek higher education; 
the child is in turn more likely to make definite plans. If the child belongs 
to a high school peer group whose members aspire to higher education, 
the value climate of the group reinforces making college plans, making 
it more likely that the child will develop these plans. 

The ethnic composition of a school’s student population is also expected 
to influence college plans. A low-status ethnic group which comprises a 
numerical minority in a school typically is ignored or excluded by Anglo 
students or may be equally abused by teachers. If an ethnic group is a 
numerical majority, Anglo youth in the school are apt to band together or 
to be oriented to peers outside of school; whether numerically a majority 
or a minority, Anglo youth are not’ necessarily affected in their plans by 
the presence of minorities. These processes have been found to operate for 
black and white students in an urban area (Gottlieb and TenHouten 1965). 

An ethnic minority, however, is less able to afford to ignore and not 
interact with the dominant Anglos in a school system. Teachers will be 
predominantly Anglo, even if the student body is not: faculty integration 
almost always lags behind student-body integration. Further, the economic 
values and occupational roles students are prepared to fill are those of 
Anglo-dominated society. For this reason, it can be expected that the 
ethnic-density variable should be a more effective aoe of college plans 
for Mexican-Americans than for Anglos. 

Anglo. teachers in the sample schools tend to be viewed as unable to 
understand the problems of Mexican-American students and are seen by 
these students as obstacles to the attainment of the appurtenances of 
adulthood. There is a resultant “craving for emancipation” from teachers 
and the school system.” This phenomenon is, to some extent, shared by all 
adolescent groups, but it is particularly intense in groups ascribed low 
status in society. For Mexican-Americans, it is intensified by cultural def- 
initions. Given the above orientation to the school system, it is hardly 
surprising that Mexican-American: students would develop ‘opposing 
ideals” (Blau 1964, pp. 224—52, 288- 89) vis-a-vis the formal school system 
in predominantly Anglo schools: 

Confronted by a higher-status group possessing greater access to college 


T On the traditional noninvolvement of Mexican-American students with their teachers, 
see Heller (1966, pp. 47, 50), and Sherif and Sherif (1964). 
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education and which places positive value on this outcome, the Mexican- 
American students are apt to respond by rejecting these values. If there 
are fewer Anglos, the rewards are less dominated by Anglo students, and 
the propensity to respond by rejecting achievement values is lower. Con- 
sequently, opposition to the school system and its definitions of successful 
performances, for the Mexican-American students, should be greater in the 
predominantly Anglo schools, so that low ethnic density should depress 
college plans for Mexican-American students. 

Anglo youth, on the other hand, have ready access to the formal rewards 
of their schools, regardless of ethnic compositions. Thus, they should not 
develop opposing ideals when they are a numerical minority. They should 
likewise be more apt to formulate college plans in the predominantly Anglo 
schools, where value climates generally place greater rewards on college 
going and educational attainment.’ 

The foregoing discussion can be partially summarized by a “path dia- 
gram” (see fig. 1) relating the five independent variables to college plans. 
In this figure, the curved line represents the correlation among the inde- 
pendent variables not hypothesized to be causally related. The directed 
straight lines represent the possible path from variable j to variable ż. The 
method of path coefficients is employed, so that for each directed line there 





4 W 6 


Fic. 1.—Model for the path analysis relating five independent variables to college 
plans: Xi, family socioeconomic status; Xa, ethnic density (percentage Mexican-Amer- 
ican); Xs, measured intelligence; X., parents’ aspirations; Xs, peers’ aspirations; Xe, 
college plans. 


8 In coding this variable, professional, technical, and kindred workers = 7, ; 
laborers == 1. If the student’s father is deceased or the home is female headed, the 
mother’s occupation is used to represent the family. If data are missing for one 
indicator, the mean score for the student’s ethnicity and school are used. 
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is a path coefficient p; measuring the effect of variable j on variable 2, 
independent of the effects of all other variables leading into variable 2. 

The model shown by the path diagram is subject to a basic limitation: 
it does not include all the substantive variables known to be relevant to 
educational plans. Second, path analysis requires the assumption of a well- 
defined social process. This in itself is good, but it should be kept in mind 
that alternative models can be constructed for the same set of variables. 
Third, path diagrams tested with cross-sectioned data cannot prove causal- 
ity. However, path analysis does provide a means for analyzing the strength 
of direct and indirect effects within an ordered set of variables. 


THE SAMPLE 


The secondary data presented here are obtained from the study of five 
public high schools. The district’s fifty-five schools were first stratified by 
the percentage of Mexican-American students (ethnic density), estimated 
by the percentage of students with Spanish surnames from 1960 Census 
data. Schools with less than 10 percent Mexican-American students were 
excluded, since the resulting samples would be too small for ethnic com- 
parisons. A number of atypical schools having special programs were also 
excluded. It was possible to gain entry into five schools. The selected 
schools are generally representative of the district’s schools, but inferences 
are not made to this population of schools. 

To obtain a sample of the desired number of students, a sample of 
68 percent of the twelfth-grade morning social studies classes were chosen 
at random. A nearly random sample of students was obtained, as these 
classes are taken by all seniors, and assignments to morning or afternoon 
classes were made randomly. A small bias is introduced by variability in 
class size, so that students in smaller classes were slightly overchosen. 

Parental consent for interviews and access to cumulative records was 
obtained for 60 percent of the students, the attrition being about the same 
for both ethnic groups. The self-reported grades of participating students 
differed very little from the official grades of seniors in the high schools 
not sampled. In addition, the general socioeconomic statuses of participat- 
ing students were slightly higher than the statuses of those not participating. 

The initial sampling procedure yielded 1,404 students from the original 
population of 3,489. The exclusion of nonwhite minorities (100 blacks, 
122 Orientals, forty-two other nonwhite) was necessitated by the small 
sizes of these groups. The final sample consisted of 315 Mexican-American 
boys, 309 Mexican-American girls, 226 Anglo boys, and 229 Anglo girls. 

Data from the students were obtained via a questionnaire. Because 
Mexican-American students do not read English as well as do Anglo stu- 
dents, the questionnaires were read to everyone. 
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The dependent variable for the study is college plans. The independent 
variables are family SES, school ethnic density, measured intelligence, 
parents’ aspirations for the student’s college plans, and the aspirations of 
the student’s peers to go to college. 

The empirical indicator for the variable family SES (X,) is based on 
the father’s occupational status and the educational level of both parents. 
The seven major socioeconomic groupings of occupations used by the U.S. 
Census Bureau provide a crude measure of the father’s occupational status.? 
The mean years of schooling of both parents is used as the second dimen- 
sion of family SES. The final index used for this analysis is.a mean of 
(a) the father’s occupational status score, and (b) the mean years of 
schooling of both parents. It is deemed necessary to include both indicators 
since many Mexican-Americans are well-educated and are “middle class” 
in their life styles, but are relegated to low-status manual jobs. For this 
reason, excluding education from a family SES measure or including it 
through socioeconomic scores for detailed occupations leads to underestima- 
tion of family SES for Mexican-Americans. , 

The variable ethnic density (Xa) is defined as the percentage of 
Mexican-American students enrolled in the selected school. The five schools 
have percentages 65, 55, 21, 20, and 11. 

The Henmon-Nelson Test of Mental Ability (Henmon and Nelson 1942) 
is used as an indicator of measured intelligence (X3). For the number of 
students for whom scores are not available, the mean Henmon-Nelson 
score for the school’s ethnicity and sex is used. 

The variable parents’ aspirations (X4) is measured by the following 
question regarding the student’s perceptions of his parents’ educational 
aspirations for his or her educational career: “My parents would like me 
to: (1) quit school as soon as possible; (2) graduate from high school 
only; (3) go to a trade school; (4) go to junior college; (5) go to a 
four-year college; (6) go to graduate school after college.” 

The variable peers’ aspirations (Xs) measures the student’s perceptions — 
of his best friends’ aspirations for their own educational future. Students 
are asked: “Think now of your best friends. How many of them want more 


9 The ethnic density of the schools was negatively correlated with school SES measured 
by the mean family SES score of the students (r =x —.84). Thus, ethnic density is an 
inverse measure of schoo] SES, Since school SES is sometimes used as an indicator of 
a school’s “value climate,” the high-ethnic-density schools may have value climates 
which place less emphasis on college going and achievement. This application of 
school SES has been used by Wilson (1959), Ramsøy (1961), Michael (1961), and 
Turner (1964). A study of twenty high schools carried out by McDill, Meyers, and 
Rigsby (1967), however, indicates that value climates in which intellectualism, achieve- 
ment, and competition are stressed may occur in either high- or low-SES schools and 
that a school’s SES level may not be an adequate measure of normative climate. In this 
study, this implies ethnic density may not be an adequate index of normative value 
climate. 
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-education after high school? (1) None of them; 2) some of them; (3) 
most of them; (4) all of them.” 

The dependent variable college plans (Xs) is a measure of the udens 
aspiration level for himself as indicated by responses to the alternatives 
offered for the question on parents’ aspirations. 

Variables X, and X¢ are scored 1 through 6 as shown above: variable 
Xs, 1 through 4 as shown above. The assumption of interval level measure- 
ment is not actually met, but is employed for parametric statistical analysis. 
The analysis described below is found to be robust for this assumption, 
since the same analysis with ordinal variables dichotomized provided essen- 
tially the same results.?° 


THE DATA 
Table 1 shows the scores for the two background variables. Mean family 
SES has a weak negative correlation with ethnic density (7 = —.11). In 


all five schools, the mean family SES scores are higher for Anglos than 


TABLE 1 


CHARACTERISTICS OF SAMPLED SCHOOLS: PERCENTAGE 
MexiIcan-AMERICAN AND MEAN FAMILY 
SOCIOECONOMIC STATUS 


MEAN FamILy SES 


MEXICAN- 
AMERICAN Mexican- 
SCHOOL (%) American Anglo Total 

| eee 65 3.2 5.2 E 
Bo widtets OG As 55 3.3 3.7 3.4 
Oren renee war 21 3.0 42 3.7 
iD E E 20 2.8 4.0 3.6 
| EE OOT oe 11 4] 5.4 5.2 


for Mexican-Americans. There are variations in the six variables by eth- 
nicity. The scores for each variable, in table 2, show that the Anglo youth 
we are considering come from families with relatively high SES, attend 
schools primarily with other Anglos, and score higher on the Henmon- 
Nelson test. The variables parents’ aspirations, peers’ aspirations, and 
college plans also show ethnic differences. Anglos are more apt to perceive 
that their parents want them to go to college, that members of their peer 
groups aspire to go to college, and to report they have definite college plans. 

There are also differences in the standard deviations for three variables. 
The Anglo students come from families with more varied socioeconomic 


10 Evidence for the robustness of path analysis with respect to the assumption of in- 


terval level measurement in the variables, and the resulting justification for this assump- 
tion for ordinal data, is provided by Boyle (1970). 
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TABLE 2 


MEAN SCORES AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS FOR EACH VARIABLE, 
BY ETHNICITY AND SEX 


MeExtcaNn-AMERICANS ANGLOS 
Boys Girls Boys Girls 
Variable mean scores: 
Family SES ..........006, 3.1 3.0 4.3 4.4 
Ethnic density ............ 46.8 46.1 19.2 18.2 
Measured intelligence ...... 91.0 90.0 104.0 104.0 
Parents’ aspirations ........ 4,1 3.8 4,7 4.4 
Peers’ aspirations .......... 2.8 2.3 3.1 3.0 
College plans ............. 3.5 3.2 42 . 4.0 
Variable standard deviations: 
Family SES .....,......005- 0.89 0.86 1.11 1.14 
Ethnic density ............ 18.82 20.18 9.80 8.32 
Measured intelligence ...... 9.44 8.96 13.80 12.66 
Parents’ aspirations ........ 1.18 1.36 1.13 1,22 
Peers’ aspirations .......... 0.71 0.73 0.77 0.77 


College plans .............. 1.16 1.25 1.30 1.30 


levels, and have more varied IQ scores. For these variables, the Mexican- 
American’s scores are skewed to the right, since they are less apt to have 
high SES families or obtain high IQ scores. For ethnic density, the Mexican- 
American values have much larger deviations, since they are more apt to 
attend predominantly Anglo schools than vice versa, that is, they are more 
“integrated” ethnically. 

The statistical analysis carried out can be summarized as follows. Gross 
relationships of the independent variables to college plans are measured by 
zero-order correlation coefficients. Multiple regression analyses are carried 
out on the standardized scores for the variables. These analyses are then 
interpreted by the method of path coefficients. 


RESULTS 


The zero-order correlation matrices are shown in table 3. For three of the 
four groups, parents’ aspirations is møre highly correlated with college 
plans than is any other variable: for Mexican-American boys, it is the 
second strongest variable. Peers’ aspirations also has a strong relationship 
to college plans in all four groups: for Mexican-American boys, it is the 
strongest predictor of college plans. Family SES and measured intelligence 
are stronger predictors of college plans in the Anglo groups than in the 
Mexican-American groups. In part, this may result from the lower standard 
deviations of these variables in the Mexican-American groups (table 3). 
Ethnic density is positively correlated with college plans for Mexican- 
American students but is negatively correlated with college plans for Anglo 
students. 
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TABLE 3 


ZERO-ORDER CORRELATION MATRICES, BY ETHNICITY AND SEX 


Variable Xi x2 X3 x4 Xs Xe 
Mexican-American boys: 
Xı (family SES) .s526ecsiwween we 04 16 A5 12 15 
Xa (ethnic density) ............ mee wee mm 13 02 12 10 
Xa (measured intelligence). ...... eae NP on 29 05 13 
A. (parents aspiration) ........ Pe scabs ee Poe 19 31 


Xs (peers’ aspiration) .......... oe we ee i eae 33 
Ao (college plans) ..........++- i ean 
Mexican-American girls 


Ay (family SES) .cs4s0cscesces Ate 03 05 05 —~.02 Al 
Xə (ethnic density) ............ ee wee oo 05 10 16 17 
Xa (measured intelligence) .....: Sars sa je 24 9 18 
X, (parents’ aspiration) ........ te as ae a 17 36 
Xs (peers aspiration) .......... TE Sen cans eae aie 23 
As (college plans) ............. 
Anglo boys: 
X:; (family SES) .............; ork. | 24 24 18 26 
Xa (ethnic density) ............ ae wee oom D502 0 2.08 
A; (measured intelligence) ...... ze sie ea 39 26 Al 
X, (parents aspiration) ........ kg wen sai N 14 50 
Xs (peers’ aspiration) .......... ee ee see ee ie 32 
Xe (college plans) ............. $ sack 
Anglo girls: 
Xı (family SES) sosiessec¢aun nn wm 32 33 2 29 38 
>. Xa (ethnic density) ............ aoe wee om B16 12.23 
Xa (measured intelligence) ...... or ies oe 30 23 38 
X, (parents aspiration) .....:.. ne hes ee Secs 26 .60 


Xs (peers aspiration) .......... shed ana aaie ind ere 42 
Xe (college plans) ............. sie 


The data for the model given in figure 1 are shown in table 4. The direct 
and one-way indirect effects of causally antecedent independent variables 
in the model are shown in table 5. The results of the path analyses will be 
discussed separately for each independent variable. 


Family SES 


The data in table 5 show this variable is a relatively weak direct predictor 
of college plans in all four groups. For the Mexican-American students, the 
direct effects are boys .07 and girls .09; for Anglos, boys .09 and girls .10. 
These values do not differ significantly by either ethnicity or sex. There 
are, however, ethnic differences in the indirect effects of family SES. For 
Mexican-Americans, the indirect effects are weak and insignificant: they 
add up to .08 for boys and .02 for girls. For Anglos, the indirect effects | 
are consistently weak and positive: for boys the indirect effects add up to 
.17; for girls, to .24. 


Thus family- SES has a much stronger relationship to college plans for 
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TABLE 4 


PATH COEFFICIENTS, RESIDUAL EFFECTS, AND MULTIPLE CORRELATION 
COEFFICIENTS, BY ETHNICITY AND SEX 


PATHS INTO PATHS INTO PaTHS INTO 
X3 i Xs Xe PATHS INTO Xe. 


pax fa pat $ pss P51 fsa pas Par Pez pos pot pas 


Mexican- - 
American: 
Boys .... 17 —.14 Jil 05 .28 10 12 05 07 06 05 24 .26 
Girls. .... 05 —.05 02 ‘11 25 -—03 17 10 09 11 08 30 16 
Anglo: Np 
Boys .... .21 —.08 .18 09 .36 12 —.05 22 09 O1 19 .38 .20 
Girls .... .30 —.09 .24 —04 .21 .23 —.02 .16 .10 —.07 14 45 .23 
RESIDUALS MULTIPLE CORRELATIONS 
Ws Ws Ws Wo F15 123 Ravi Rii Resis = Res 123885 
Mexican- 
American: f 
Boys .... .97 95 98 90 17 22 31 17 -43 
Girls .... .99 96 .98 90 13 07 27 19 43 
Anglo: Ss 
Boys .... .97 50 § 96 80 03 25 43 29 60 
Girls .... .94 92 95 72, 16 34 38 32 69 
TABLE 5 


PATH ANALYSES: Direct AND INDIRECT EFFECTS OF FIVE VARIABLES 
on. COLLEGE PLANS, BY ETHNICITY AND SEX 


One-Way INDIRECT Ervects 


DIRECT Via Via Via Via Via 
EFFECTS X3 . Aa Xa A3X6 xX Xs 


Mexican-American boys: 


X1 (family SES) ...........06. 07 Ol 01 00 -03 03 
As (ethnic density) ............ 07 —OL —.Ol 00 O1 03 
Xs (measured intelligence) ...... 05 ee Pee ake 07 01 
Xs (parents’ aspirations) ....... 24 dic a is ee ous ee 
Xs (peers’ aspirations) ......... 26 

Mexican-American girls: 
Xı (family SES) ..........000. 09 ‘01 00 00 O1 00 
Xə (ethnic density) ........005, 11 —.01 00 .00 03 .03 
Aa (measured intelligence) ...... 08 FP S ere 08 02 
Xs (parents’ aspirations) ........ 30 - bog ee 

. Xs (peers aspirations) ......... 16 

Anglo boys: 
Xı (family SES). s22.20s000%044 09 04 03 Ol 07 62 
Xə (ethnic density) ............ 01 —02 —.01 co °° 03 —01 
As (measured intelligence) ...... "19 es ae er 14 04 
X, (parents. aspirations) ....... 38 oe es 
Xs (peers’ aspirations) ......... 20 

Anglo girls: -o 
Xı (family SES) .......2....6. 10 - 04 03 Ol Al 05 
Xa (ethnic density) ............ —07 —O1 —.Ol 00 —.02 00 
Xs (measured intelligence) ...... 5 sah oon wis 09 04 
X, (parents’ aspirations) ....... 45 T ek os RA aos 
Xs (peers’ aspirations) ......... 23 : na an ee 
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. the Anglo groups (7 = .26 for boys and .38 for girls) than Mexican- 
American groups (r == .15 for boys and .11 for girls), although the net 
effects are low and about equal for all groups. Ethnic differences are found 
in the indirect effects, because family SES is substantially associated with 
other intervening variables for Anglos in the model. Part of the indirect 
effects involves measured intelligence, but those most noticeable are via 
parents’ aspirations: for Anglos, these effects are boys .07 and girls .11. 
Anglo youth in a middle-class family environment are, in general, more 
apt to be encouraged by their parents to seek higher education, and this 
help is effective. Sewell and Shah (1968) also observe these direct and 
indirect effects in a large sample of high school students. Their sample 
data show stronger effects for family SES than do the data given here. 

If any tentative generalization can be advanced for an ethnic comparison, 
it is that social class is more important to achievement for Anglos than for 
Mexican-Americans. This may in part be due to the fact that both groups 
are ascribed status in society by family class level, but Mexican-Americans 
are ascribed low status by their ethnicity as well. Mexican-Americans may 
be middle-class, but they are still, after all, Mexican-Americans. A second 
factor might be the limited relevance of the kind of education that parents 
of Mexican-American youth have. The data (Gordon et al. 1968) show 
parents’ education to be a poor predictor of college plans. It has also been 
suggested that the quality of high school education may be lower for 
Mexican-Americans than for Anglos. A third factor in the ethnic difference 
may result from the fact that family SES is less variable in the Mexican- 
American groups, so lower predictive power for the variable may be a 
statistical artifact. 


Ethnic Density 


There is, as anticipated, a directional difference in the effects of ethnic 
density on the college plans of Mexican-American and Anglo students. For 
Mexican-Americans, this variable is positively related to college plans: the 
direct effects are boys .07 and girls .11. For Anglos, ethnic density is 
unrelated to college plans for boys and is negatively related to college plans 
for girls: the direct effects are boys .01 and girls —.07. Thus, school com- 
position has low effects among boys but produces an interaction among 
girls: Mexican-American girls are to some extent “overwhelmed” in mainly 
Anglo schools, while Anglo girls may be “held back” in ethnically mixed 
schools. 

For Mexican-Americans, the direct effects of ethnic density are larger 
than the total indirect effects (zero-order correlations minus direct effects), — 
while the obverse is true for Anglos. The total direct and indirect effects 
are Mexican-American boys .07 and .03, Mexican-American girls .11 and 
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.06, Anglo boys .01 and —.09, and Anglo girls —.07 and —.16. It should 
be noted that ethnic density has a low direct effect in all four groups. Both 
Mexican-American and Anglo students are more apt to have college plans 
if their own group is numerically dominant: in this sense the two groups 
may serve as negative reference groups for each other. 

Ethnic density contributes little to the explanation of college plans that 
is not accounted for by the other variables in the model. It is, in general, 
the weakest predictor variable in the analysis. 

It was expected that the effects of ethnic density would be absolutely 
greater for Mexican-Americans than for Anglos. This result is also obtained, 
although the differences for direct effects are not significant. 

The data show that Anglo youth do not increase their propensity to 
develop college plans when a high proportion of students are Mexican- 
American. Anglos apparently do not profit from Mexican-Americans who 
have lower status in the society and the school and who, consequently, do 
not function as reference groups and role models. Also, the cross-ethnic 
rates of interaction are low: informal social systems of high school ethnic 
groups are relatively distinct. In addition to not gaining from the 
Mexican-American students, the presence of Mexican-American students 
means there are fewer Anglo students present who can function as part of 
a reference group. 


Measured Intelligence 


High family SES contributes to high IQ test scores, since the data in table 
3 show these two variables to be positively correlated in all four groups. 
Some variation in IQ is explained by ethnic density, since the variables are 
negatively correlated in all four groups. Measured intelligence is, in turn, 
correlated positively with parents’ aspirations, peers’ aspirations, and 
college plans in all four groups. 

In the model represented by figure 1, it is possible for measured intelli- 
gence to influence college plans in three distinct ways. First, IQ might 
function as an intervening variable between either of the two structural 
variables and college plans. Table 5 shows the indirect effects of these two 
variables via the three intervening “personal” variables, IQ, parents’ aspira- 
tions, and peers’ aspirations. There are six such possible effects for each 
group. Such effects are substantively plausible but are observed empirically 
only for family SES among Anglos. There are weak effects via IQ (boys 


11 See, e.g., Jessor et al. (1968, pp. 272-73). In this study of a small tri-ethnic com- 
munity (Anglo, Mexican-American, American Indian) it is found that students choose 
to or actually do spend time with their own ethnic group and are exposed to informal 
controls primarily from members of their own group. A high rate of cleavage in 
informal Mexican-American and Anglo groups is also observed by Sherif and Sherif 
(1964). 
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.04, girls .04) and via IQ and parents’ aspirations (boys .03, girls .03). 
Although in part caused by background factors, IQ is not shown by these 
data to function as an intervening variable between the background factors 
and college plans. 

Measured intelligence does influence college plans in the other two ways, 
as an independent variable. First, it has direct independent effects on 
college plans: Mexican-American boys .05, Mexican-American girls .08,. 
Anglo boys .19, and Anglo girls .15. The variable has stronger effects for 
Anglos than for Mexican-Americans. 

Second, IQ contributes to college plans with parents’ aspirations and, to 
a lesser extent, peers’ aspirations, serving as intervening variables. These 
effects of IQ via parents’ and peers’ aspirations are Mexican-American 
boys .07 and .01, Mexican-American girls .08 and .02, Anglo boys .14 and 
.04, and Anglo girls .09 and .04. For each group, the effect via parents is 
greater than the effect via peers. No consistent influences on the control 
variables ethnicity and sex are observed. 

The two variables family SES and IQ have been found to be the two 
most powerful predictors of academic performance (see Boocock 1966, and 
Lavin 1965, for reviews of these studies). But, for the present study, this 
is not the case, since parents’ and peers’ aspirations are stronger variables 
for all groups, and ethnic density has stronger direct effects for the Mexican- 
American students. 

It is easy to place too much substantive emphasis on the differential 
effect of IQ on the college plans of Mexican-American and Anglos, since the 
variable is restricted and skewed among the Mexican-Americans. 


Parents’ Aspirations 


Sewell and Shah (1968) find the direct effect of parents’ aspirations to be 
stronger than either family SES or IQ for both boys and girls. This finding 
is upheld here: for all four groups, this variable has a stronger positive 
effect. 

Parental aspirations have a lesser effect on college plans for Mexican- 
Americans than for Anglos. The effects are Mexican-American boys .24, 
Mexican-American girls .30, Anglo boys .38, and Anglo girls .45. It may 
be that the lower overall relationship of parental experience, information, 
and cultural background among Mexican-Americans inhibits the effective- 
ness of their encouraging their children to obtain college educations. 
Likewise, as parental aspirations are reported as perceived by the child, it 
may be that Anglos are more likely to describe consistency in parents’ 
aspirations and their own plans. 

Parental aspirations are more predictive of college plans for girls than 
for boys among both Anglos and Mexican-Americans. Possibly, boys re- 
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- spond to other sources of encouragement and to societal incentives which 
are not as strong for girls. There are thus direct positive influences of the 
control variables on the effectiveness of parental aspirations for Anglo 
status and female status. 


Peers’ Aspirations 


Finally, we consider the peer environment of the school. The variable peers’ 
aspirations shows a significantly positive direct effect in all groups. The 
values of the path coefficients are Mexican-American boys .26, Mexican- 
American girls .16, Anglo boys .20, and Anglo girls .23. While these values 
do not differ widely by ethnicity and sex, the importance of peers’ aspira- 
tions relative to the other independent variables is greater among the 
Mexican-American students. For Mexican-American boys, it is the strongest 
variable, while for the other three groups it is the second strongest variable. 
These outcomes indicate that socialization in the peer group needs to be 
considered in any realistic causal model describing processes that lead to 
college plans and subsequent educational attainment. Further, the most 
powerful source of aspirations for Mexican-American boys is the aspiration 
level of their closest friends. This outcome suggests that popular notions 
regarding antiacademic norms of Mexican-American youth should be 
critically evaluated. 

For three of the groups, the most important determinant of college plans 
is parents’ aspirations. The one exception is the Mexican-American boys, 
who are as much peer as parent oriented. For the Mexican-American boys, 
the direct effects of parents and peers are .24 and .26; for the other three 
groups, the effects of parents are about twice as important: Mexican- 
American girls 30 and .16, Anglo boys .38 and .20, and Anglo girls .45 
and .23. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Each of the five independent variables appear to be involved in the processes 
by which students do or do not develop concrete plans to pursue higher 
education. The analysis suggests that ethnic comparisons are important 
to research on the educational plans and achievements of youth. There is a 
lack of data comparing Mexican-American and Anglo youth and still less 
data dealing with blacks, Mexican-Americans, and Anglos. Such compara- 
tive data are not only of intrinsic interest, but specification of such analysis 
can suggest processes not apparent in ethnically homogeneous or combined 
groups. 

The model used in the analysis is only modestly successful in explaining 
variance. The coefficients of multiple determination for the effects of the 
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five variables, R?...,., are for Mexican-American boys .18 and girls .18, 


and for the Anglos boys .36 and girls .48. Thus, in each analysis, less than 
one-half of the variance in college plans is accounted for. More variance 
is explained for Anglos than for Mexican-Americans. This may reflect 
differential errors in the equations and/or differential errors in the variables. 
Since the variable ethnic density is a-more effective predictor for Mexican- 
Americans than for Anglos, it is unlikely that there are more errors in 
the equations for Mexican-Americans than for Anglos, and it is more likely 
that the differences derive from the Anglos having higher language skills 
than do the Mexican-Americans. Despite the fact that the students did 
not read the questions, verbal skills contribute to answers that are logically 
consistent and substantively reliable and valid. Thus, apart from real 
differences in the causal processes between groups, it is easier to explain 
variance in groups educated to have. high verbal skills than in groups with 
low verbal skills. 

A second possible factor in the higher R?s for Anglos could result from 
measurement bias in the question on parents’ aspirations. Since students 
report what they believe are their parents’ aspirations for them, their own 
perceptions are reflected in the answers. A need to conform to parental 
desires may lead Anglos to ascribe aspirations congruent with their parents 
more than do Mexican-Americans. This is supported by another finding 
in the Gordon study, where the variable “independence from parental 
control” is inversely related to college plans among Anglos and directly 
among Mexican-Americans. Also, the ratios of R? values, Mexican-Amer- 
icans to Anglos, are roughly proportional to the corresponding ratios of 
direct effects of parents’ aspirations on college plans. 

The present investigation has been carried out in a single metropolitan 
area and is based on a relatively small number of students and only five 
schools.: Certainly, both the findings and the processes suggested to account 
for them require further research. Data need to be gathered from a variety 
of environments, with more adequate measurement and statistical control. 
Further, if values and family roles within ethnic groups are related to 
achievement, definitive research would require comparative analyses of the 
students’ home and school experiences. 

The study on which this paper is based was conducted without con- 
sulting the Mexican-American community. A certain amount of antagonism 
to the study and the interpretation of the data thus resulted.t? This 
may have produced overrepresentation of politically conservative respon- 
dents. It may also be the case that parents giving permission for their 
children’s interviews are not a representative sample of the Mexican- 
12 A highly critical analysis of the Gordon study is provided by Hernandez (1970). She 


examines the value assumptions and survey procedures: used in the collection and 
analysis of data for this study. 
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American population in that militant Mexican-Americans may have been 
less apt to cooperate with the study. 

As a final comment, there is an implicit value judgment involved in 
defining college plans and academic achievement as desirable outcomes for 
minority students. The rewards for such attainment are often not forth- 
coming, due to economic discrimination. At the same time, there are costs 
involved in educational achievement. These costs could include alienation 
from, and rejection of, Mexican-American culture. The data for this study 
show that the Mexican-American students with college plans are more 
independent from their parents and have lower self-esteem than Mexican- 
Americans with no college plans. Given these doubtful economic rewards 
and high costs, it may be rational for Mexican-American youth to decide 
the price of admission to Anglo-dominated middle-class America is too high. 
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Family Status, Socialization, and Student Politics: 
A Multivariate Analysis’ 


Richard G. Braungart 
University of Maryland 


Instead of bivariate analyses which have been employed in the past 
to explain the origins of student politics, a multivariate model 
appears better suited to test the theoretical assumptions available 
for verification. A sample of 1,246 college students representing 
both flanks of the campus ideological spectrum has been surveyed 
from ten universities and from two national conventions. Gamma and 
path-analysis techniques were used to test the relationships among 
selected aspects of family status, socialization, and student politics. 
While both techniques detected family politics to be the strongest 
predictor of student politics, with offspring closely following the 
political views of their parents, path analysis revealed that: between 
20 and 40 percent of the total variance in the direction of student 
politics could be explained by the variables in our model; ethnicity 
was deleted from the model due to its high interrelationship with 
family politics and parents’ religion; both social class and family 
politics directly affected student politics but had no effect on social- 
ization; and religion alone was able to explain direction of student 
politics directly and sequentially through family political argumenta- 
tion. 


This paper examines the extent to which the family of orientation, in terms 
of its status characteristics and socialization patterns, has influenced the 
origins of campus-based politics that have emerged in the United States 
during the 1960s. Past research on family status, socialization, and student 
political activism has operated out of simple, bivariate causal analyses 
explaining the relationships among: (1) social status and family socializa- 
tion, (2) family socialization and student politics, and (3) social status and 
student politics. The prototype theoretical explanation for these studies 
has been among a series of independent variables as they affect or explain 
variance in a series of dependent variables. However, if one examines these 
research designs in more detail, a multidimensional model emerges with 
at least three sequentially related dimensions: (1) the independent dimen- 


1 Revised version of a paper presented at the 1969 annual meetings of the American 
Sociological Association, San Francisco, California, September 2, 1969. Acknowledgment 
is extended to David L. Westby and Rex H. Warland, whose helpful suggestions were 
incorporated into this paper. Robert G. Bernreuter, Vice-President for Student Affairs, 
and Thomas F. Magner, Assistant Dean for Research of the College of Liberal Arts, 
Pennsylvania State University, provided funds for the data collection and data process- 
ing phases of this project and for the computations which preceded the analysis. 
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sion of family status, (2) the intervening dimension of family socialization, 
and (3) the dependent dimension of student political activism. Instead of 
the two-dimensional causal arguments which have been employed to explain 
the origins of student behavior in the past, a multivariate model appears 
better suited to test the theoretical assumptions available for verification. 


FAMILY STATUS AND SOCIALIZATION 


Much of the recent research on family status and socialization suggests 
that parental socialization is a class-based phenomenon and that the per- 
missive styles of child rearing are essentially middle-class values. Bronfen- 
brenner (1967), Kohn (1963), and Clausen (1968) all argue that the 
dominant motif of middle-class parental values centers around the child 
developing his own standards of conduct and that socially desirable be- 
havior consists of the child acting in accordance with the dictates of his 
own conscience. Middle-class parents are concerned with the motives and 
feelings of their children and are attentive to internal dynamics. They rely 
on indirect psychological techniques of discipline, such as reasoning and 
appealing to feelings of guilt. Working-class parents, on the other hand, 
frequently respond to the immediate consequences of the child’s behavior 
and tend more often to physically punish their children for reasons of 
propriety. Above all, working-class parents do not want their children to 
violate proscriptions or prescriptions that threaten family respectability 
(Kohn 1963). 

Family socialization practices are affected by location in the social class 
hierarchy, and these in turn may influence the political attitudes and be- 
havior of youth. But there are other aspects of family position in the social 
structure which may influence socialization practices, political attitudes, 
and behavior. Differences in ethnicity, nationality or race, in religion, and 
in political identification and activity may also affect the course of political 
socialization. 

Youth coming from families whose parents or grandparents immigrated 
to the United States from low-ethnic-prestige countries, notably from east- 
ern and southern Europe, Latin America, Puerto Rico, and Asia, and recent 
black mobiles from the South have been forced into precarious minority 
or marginal group existence which perpetuates and reinforces dependence 
on subcultural values. Youth born into such homes are socialized into “old 
country” life-styles, and, depending on the time of arrival to the New 
World and exposure to American education and other “typically” American 
institutions, many continue to identify with their ethnic-national traditions. 
The great majority of the newly arrived ethnic groups are ranked low or 
near the bottom of the scale of ethnic prestige and political power in 
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America today, while the traditional settlers are ranked at the top (Baltzell 
1964), | 

Similarly, religious identification and organizations in the United States 
are ranked according to membership size and degree of perceived prestige 
with low-status cults and groups of atheists and agnostics competing 
with intermediate-status Judaism and Roman Catholicism versus high- 
Status Protestantism. Acceptability into “legitimate” American society to- 
day is determined partially by one’s professed religious affiliation, with 
rudimentary institutional authority, visibility, and mobility given to the 
minority religious groups in a predominantly white Anglo-Saxon Protestant 
dominated social order. As a result, minority religious groups remain loyal 
to their socioreligious heritage primarily for reinforcement and identity, 
which affect both child-rearing practices and attachment to the political 
community (Baltzell 1964; Lipset 19685, pp. 169-76). 

Political affiliation is ranked in the United States in terms of perceived 
legitimacy and effectiveness. While the American two-party system remains 
the dominant form of organized politics today, in many instances political 
power and authority are dependent upon financial support and ‘industrial 
influence. As a result, socialists, radical democrats, third parties, and right- 
wing and most other minority political groups are ranked low on the scale 
of political legitimacy and efficacy, while the Republican business com- 
munity, old wealth, and to a lesser extent mobile nouveau riche Democrats, 
the latter of whom manage to sustain electoral support, rank near the top 
of political power in this country. Although liberal and radical elements 
may occasionally exhibit party and tactical advantages, the balance of 
power in this political struggle favors the conservatives. As Lipset (19685, 
p. 314) noted, the center of gravity of wealth and power in the United 
States is on the Republican side, while the center of gravity of poverty is 
on the Democratic side. 


SOCIALIZATION AND STUDENT POLITICS 


The importance of socialization in developing the basic personality patterns 
and political identification of children is a well-documented area of research 
in political sociology. Maccoby, Mathews, and Morton (1954) and Middle- 
ton and Putney (1963) wrote of family influence on the development of 
political activity in their progeny. More recently, Keniston (1968) inferred 
-that student political activists on the whole were not rebelling against the 
values and ideologies of their parents. On the contrary, he found in clinical 
interviews with a Vietnam Summer group at Harvard University that 
many of these youth were “living out” their parents’ values in practice. 
Flacks’s (1967, pp. 52—75) research reported that political activists indeed 
were somewhat closer: to their parents’ values than nonactivists. Solomon 
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and Fishman (1964, pp. 54-73) suggested that civil rights and peace 
demonstrators were ipso facto “acting out” the values their parents had 
taught them in the home'and by which they expected them to live. 

In addition, Keniston (1968, pp. 306-10) and Flacks (1967) described 
the democratic and equalitarian styles of family decision making in the 
homes of left-wing student activists. They suggested that the dominant 
ethos of (leftist) activist-prone families was equalitarian, permissive, 
democratic, and highly individuated. According to these authors, leftist 
middle-class families placed a high premium on democratic problem 
solving, self-expression, intellectual independence, and avowed freedom of 
dissent. Leftist student activists came from homes where parents shared 
equally in decision making, where disagreement was openly expressed and 
negotiated rather than submerged, and where one would expect sanctioned 
argumentation at family gatherings. As Keniston (1968, p. 310) noted in 
studying youth from protest prone families: | 


We might expect that these will be families where children talk back to 
their parents at the dinner table, where free dialogue and discussion of 
feelings is encouraged, and where rational solutions are sought to everyday 
family problems and conflicts. We would also expect that such families 
would place a high premium on self-expression and intellectual indepen- 
dence, encouraging their children to make es their own minds and to stand 
firm against group pressure. 


Although less since evidence supports the hypothesis, it is believed 
that student political activists coming from conservative homes have been 
exposed to less democratic, less permissive, and less demonstrative back- 
grounds than their liberal counterparts (Block, Haan, and Smith 1968). 


FAMILY STATUS AND STUDENT POLITICS 


The literature on family status and student politics presents consistent 
findings concerning status characteristics of left- and right-wing students. 
In previous research, class unequivocally was seen to be related to student 
politics. Lyonns (1965), Flacks (1967), Paulus (1968), and Kahn (1968) 
all noted the generally upper-middle-class composition of their left-wing 
students, while Evans (1961, pp. 42-65) described his right-wing group 
as coming from lower-middle-class and respectable working-class homes. 
Although little evidence has been presented concerning the ethnic status 
composition of student activists, Flacks (1967) and Kahn (1968) made 
reference to the low-ethnic-status backgrounds exhibited by many of the 
left-wing students in their respective samples. In addition, Kahn (1968) 
noted the predominantly white Anglo-Saxon background of the nonactivist 
students in his research. Religion likewise was found to be related to the 
direction of student politics. Solomon -and Fishman (1964), Keniston 
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(1968), and Kahn (1968) described their left-wing student samples as 
having a disproportionate number of students from Jewish, Protestant, or 
minority religious backgrounds, while Solomon and Fishman (1964) and 
Braungart (1966) noted the strongly Christian religious backgrounds of 
their politically conservative student samples. And finally, a rich literature 
exists suggesting the generational consistency between parents’ political 
affiliation and status and the political profiles and activities of their 
offspring. Lyonns (1965), Keniston (1968), Solomon and Fishman (1964), 
and others pointed to the politically liberal views of the parents of left- 
wing activists, while Solomon and Fishman (1964), Schiff (1964), and 
Evans (1961) noted that right-wing activists described their parents as 
Republican. 


FAMILY STATUS, SOCIALIZATION, AND STUDENT POLITICS 


Past research on family socialization and student politics has emphasized 
the importance of social class as one of the salient factors influencing 
equalitarianism, self-expression, and student political activism, but in fact, 
this line of reasoning may prove to be spurious since other structural or, 
in our case, family status variables may explain the process equally well. 
As Lipset (1968a, pp. 49-51) has cautiously pointed out, while the ma- 
jority of studies on student political activism are relatively consistent, such 
findings are inconclusive and unconvincing at this time because they fail 
to hold constant sociological and politically relevant factors in the back- 
grounds of students. For example, Lipset (1968a, pp. 49—51) claims that 
such studies report 


that leftist activists tend to be the offspring of permissive families as judged 
by child rearing practices, and of families characterized by a strong mother 
who dominates family life and decisions. Conversely, conservative activists 
tend to come from families with more strict relationships between parents 
and children, and in which the father plays a dominant controlling role. 
But to a considerable extent these differences correspond to little more 
than the variation reported in studies of Jewish and Protestant families. 
Childhood rearing practices tend to be linked to socio-cultural-political 
outlooks. To prove that such factors play an independent role in deter- 
mining the political choices of students, it will first be necessary to compare 
students within similar ethnic, religious and political-cultural environ- 
ments. This has not yet been done. 


In response to Lipset’s suggestion, we shall consider simultaneously the 
relationships among aspects of family background and socialization prac- | 
tices as they affect political identification and activism. 

The family serves as a mediating institution situated between the 
struggles of society in general and the political socialization process of 
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contemporary college youth in particular. Family status is established by 
its social class, ethnic, religious, and political anchorages, which collectively 
are defined as the independent variable(s) in our theoretical model. While 
there undoubtedly is some overlap and semantic coagulation among these 
four independent concepts or test variables, it is believed, and empirical 
evidence supports the view, that each social structural or family status 
dimension has conceptual autonomy and independent variability (see, for 
example, the arguments developed by Barber [1961] and Lenski [1954]). 
Select aspects of socialization, the intervening variable(s), are defined 
through the concept of democratic family structure. Democratic family 
structure is defined further in terms of parental decision making (equali- 
tarian or democratic versus authoritarian) and the frequency of family 
political argumentation occurring between. the parents and their offspring 
(or a measure of verbal dissent denoting freedom in the family for the 
offspring to talk back or freely express themselves when their views con- 
flict with parental views).? We realize and admit that our definition of 
socialization is neither inclusive and exhaustive nor is it indicative of the 
general literature that exists under the rubric of socialization in sociology. 
Nevertheless, these select dimensions or aspects of socialization—parental. 
decision making and family argumentation—have been employed in pre- 
vious analyses of socialization and student politics, and therefore we intend 
to incorporate these concepts into our definition of family socialization. 
Earlier findings indicate that families socialize their progeny and provide 
the basic cognitive, moral, and political values preparing their youth for 
entrance into adult society. Thus, both independent and intervening vari- 
ables are conceptualized as influencing the source and direction of student 
politics—the dependent variable in our study—which is defined in terms 
of student group membership or political identification. When applying 
this deductive theoretical model to our student sample, the question 
remains of what linkages exist between select indices of family status and 
socialization as such factors affect the political behavior of college youth. 


2 The definition of democratic family structure in terms of styles of parental-parental 
and parental-progeny interactions is synonymous with the term “permissiveness” as 
it generally has been discussed in the literature. That is, family structure can be 
either permissive (democratic) or restrictive (authoritarian) between the parents 
themselves, which has been discussed by Bronfenbrenner (1967), Kohn (1963), 
Keniston (1968), Flacks (1967), and others, or the parents can be permissive (demo- 
cratic) or restrictive (authoritarian) with their progeny, as has been suggested by 
Kohr. (1963), Keniston (1968), Flacks (1967), and others. Therefore, the use of the 
term “permissiveness” has been somewhat ambiguous with repect to the level of interac- 
tion that occurs between the parents themselves or between the parents and their 
progeny. Because of this lack of conceptual clarity, we prefer to use the concept 
“democratic family structure” in terms of parental level of behavior in addition to 
parental-progeny level of behavior rather than the general concept “permissiveness,” 
which fails to discriminate between the two levels of family interaction. 
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THE STUDENT SAMPLE 


One hundred nine college Young Democrats (YD), 117 Young Repub- 
licans (YR), 248 members of Students for a Democratic Society (SDS), 
and 215 Young Americans for Freedom (YAF), representing mainstream 
and radical positions on both the political Left and Right, were surveyed 
from ten eastern colleges and ‘universities and from two national samples 
of SDS and YAF. These four groups were chosen for study inasmuch as 
they- represent the gamut of legitimate and radical political elements 
encountered on most American college and university campuses today; they 
are the largest campus-based political activist groups in the United States; 
and they best articulate the changing political anchorages, cleavages, and 
conflicts that have emerged with such dramatic force in the 1960s. 

During the academic year 1966-67, student political leaders repre- 
senting the four groups selected for study were contacted; the study was 
- described to them; authorization was secured to survey constituent group 
members; dates were confirmed for administration of the questionnaire; 
and ‘local chapters were subsequently surveyed en masse periodically 
throughout the academic year. The rationale for selecting the schools 
included in the sample was based on sheer size of the institution (in terms 
of enrollment), its urban-rural setting, academic status or prestige, and 
the funds available for research. The ten institutions selected represent 
significant differences in size, ecological recruitment base, public or private 
status, academic ranking, and differential student-body selectivity.® For- 
tunately, two national conventions of SDS and YAF were held during the 
data-collecting phase of the study (SDS held a national convention at 
Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio, while YAF held its convention at 
Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pennsylvania), and their re- 
spective delegates were included in our sample. 

While the sample represents student politics in terms of direction and 
intensity of involvement, it fails to provide a base or anchoring criteria 
(i.e., nonpolitical student population) with which to compare our political 
groups. Therefore, an additional sample of 557 introductory-sociology 
students, that is, students not holding membership in our four groups, was 
collected for study from the City University of New York, University of 
Maryland, Pennsylvania State University, and Temple University. This 


3 Pennsylvania State University, Temple University, University of Pittsburgh, Univer- 
sity of Maryland, and the State University of New York at Binghamton were chosen 
for study because they represent large state universities from both urban and rural 
regions. The State University of New York at Binghamton, the exception here, is a 
medium-size institution. The City University of New York and Brooklyn College were 
included for study inasmuch as they represent medium-size institutions in a major 
metropolitan area. The University of Pennsylvania, Johns Hopkins University, and 
Carnegie-Mellon University exemplify elitist and specialized institutions with highly 
selective admission policies. 
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sample of apoliticals, more. typical of the college population at large, serves 
as the control group (CG) for eee analysis between left- and right- 
wing student activists. 


_OPERATIONALIZATION OF THE MULTIVARIATE MODEL 


Operationally, family status, which provides the milieu and sets the style 
for family upbringing, is defined as our independent variable. Socialization, 
as determined by democratic family structure, is operationalized as our 
intervening variable, and direction of student political activism is opera- 
tionalized as-our dependent variable. Both independent and intervening 
variables are employed to predict and explain variance in the dependent 
variable. For uniformity, nominal and ordinal testing procedures are scaled 
from low (or low status) to high (or high status), which. provides direc- 
tional consistency in reading both the y’s and correlation-regression 
coefficients.* 


Dependent Variable: Student Politics 


Student political group member ship and identification (x 1).-—This, con- 
ceptually, refers to the active participation in and/or identification with 
radical or conventional political behavior of the student while attending 
college, based on.the conceptual scheme of: (1) revolutionary-radical Left; 
(2) practical Left and liberal center; (3) apolitical center; (4) sophisti- 
cated conservative and practical Right; and (5) radical-revolutionary 
Right. Operationally, these political labels are viewed as homologous with 
student membership in: (1) Students for a Democratic Society (SDS); 
(2) Young Democrats (YD): (3) control group (CG) of apolitical non- 
activist students; (4) Young Republicans (YR); and (5). Young Amer- 
icaris for Freedom (YAF). 

‘In addition, ideological direction of student political identification is 
scaled from revolutionary Left to revolutionary Right, based on the con- 
ceptual scheme corresponding to a subject’s identification with: (1) Gus 
Hall, (2) Mario Savio (revolutionary radicals); (3) Staughton Lynd, 
(4) Norman Thomas (radicals); (5) Hubert Humphrey, (6) Robert 
Kennedy (liberals); (7) Walter Lippmann, (8) Harry Truman (con- 
servative liberals); (9) Nelson Rockefeller, (10) Dwight Eisenhower 


4The highest level of measurement our data can reach is ordinal. Therefore, in 
describing the bivariate relationships, the Goodman and Kruskall y (Costner 1965, 
p. 350) is employed, while the multivariate treatment of our data utilizes path analysis 
(Duncan 1966; Blalock 1968; Land 1969}. 


5 This political continuum is based on the conceptual schemes of Mills (1948, pp. 
13-30) and Rossiter (1962, pp. 11-14). 
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(liberal conservatives); (11) Richard Nixon, (12) Everett Dirksen 
(conservatives); (13) Barry Goldwater, (14) William F. Buckley, Jr. 
(reactionaries); (15) Robert Welch, and (16) George Lincoln Rockwell 
(revolutionary radicals) .§ 


Intervening Variable: Socialization (Democratic Family Structure) 


Parental decision making (X»)—This, conceptually, refers to style of 
parental decision making (democratic versus authoritarian) exhibited in 
the families of our student sample. Operationally, parental decision making 
is defined as: (1) authoritarian (father or mother makes all decisions in 
family); (2) authoritarian-democratic (father or mother makes most of 
important decisions); and (3) democratic (both father and mother share 
equally in family decision making). 

Family argumentation (X3)-—-This, conceptually, refers to the fre- 
quency of argumentation of offspring with one or both parents over the 
substantive issues of civil rights, the distribution of wealth, and American . 
foreign policy. Operationally, frequency of argumentation with one or both 
parents is defined in terms of a composite index score based on the follow- 
ing weightings: 2, often argued; 1, occasionally argued; and 0, practically 
never argued. The collapsed scale adopted for our purposes consists of: 
(1) low (composite argument index scores of 0-1); (2) medium (argument 
index scores of 2-4); and (3) high (argument index scores of 5-6). 


Independent Variable: Family Status 


Social class (X4)—-This, conceptually, refers to families who share 
similar life-styles with respect to occupational and educational backgrounds 
in the social stratification hierarchy. Operationally, it is defined by the 
Hollingshead Index of Social Position, which combines scores on the 
Edwards seven-point occupational prestige scale with a seven-point educa- 
tion scale (Hollingshead 1957). For purposes of this analysis, Hollingshead 
Classes IV and V are collapsed and defined as the working class; Class 


€ When subjects were asked to indicate the general political philosophy closest to their 
own by identifying with one of these sixteen political personalities, the following group 
mean scores emerged: SDS = 3.11 (Lynd); YD = 6.10 (Kennedy); CG = 7.95 (Lipp- 
mann-Truman); YR = 10.13 (Eisenhower); and YAF = 13.41 (Goldwater): The 
rank-order correlation reliability index of this political identification profile scale, which 
was developed in 1966, has been predetermined by a series of judges at r = .95. While 
the nominally scaled group continuum of our five student groups is employed for 
descriptive analysis, the ordinally scaled politica] identification profile is employed in 
path analysis. Essentially, both group membership and political identification dimensions 
tap the same phenomenon: direction of student politics. The reliability of these two 
scaled items with each other is r = .83 (significant at .01). 
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III is defined as the lower middle class; and Classes I and II as the upper 
middle class. 

Ethnicity (Xs)—This, conceptually, refers to groups bound together by 
similar cultural and nationality ties who are the products of similar historic 
evolution, social organization, and migration to the United States. Opera- 
tionally, it is defined as ethnic status relative to geographic or nationality 
origin of both parents as follows: (1) Low-ethnic-status categories include: 
English-eastern or southern European, eastern European—German, Irish- 
- eastern or southern European, Italian, eastern European, and Afro-Amer- 
ican and/or West Indian. (2) High-ethnic-status categories include the 
more traditional or earlier immigrants: English, Scotch-Irish, Welsh, 
German, French, Scandinavian, Dutch, English-German, English-Irish, 
Irish-northern European, and Irish. 

Parents’ religious affiliation (X.).—This, conceptually, refers to formal 
religious affiliation of one or both parents. Operationally, it is classified 
into four rank categories from low to high status based on minority- 
majority membership and institutional dominance in this country: (1) 
nonreligious, including parents who are agnostics or atheists; (2) Jewish 
(one or both parents); (3) Roman Catholic or Greek SeOdOR (one or 
both parents); and (4) Protestant parents. 

Parents’ political affiliation (X7)—This, conceptually, refers to the 
organization, party, or political label best articulating the spectrum or 
political ideologies in the families of our collegiate sample. Operationally, 
it is scaled from liberal to conservative according to the following cate- 
gories: (1) radical Left, including radical, socialist, and communist; (2) 
moderate Left, including Democrats; (3) independent; (4) moderate 
Right, defined as Republican; and (5) radical Right, including conserva- 

tive and right-wing groups. 


RESEARCH FINDINGS: BIVARIATE AND MULTIVARIATE 
Bivariate 


The democratic family structure and family status characteristics of our 
collegiate sample are presented in tables 1-6 in simple bivariate fashion. 
In tables 1 and 2, we note the differences in parental decision making and 
argumentative styles of our five student groups. In table 1, we can see 
there are slight differences in styles of parental decision making and student 
political activism. The y of —.1637 is not particularly strong,’ since stu- 
dents from all groups come from democratic homes, but we can detect a 


T Strength connotes relative size of each y in relation to the other y’s for our data. For 
example, we will consider y’s of .10 and below as low, between .11 and .29 as medium, 
and .30 or above as high since, in this latter instance, y’s of .30 or higher are rare for 
our data. 
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> TABLE 1 
DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENT GROUPS BY PARENTAL DECISION MAKING 
(y = —.1637) 
GROUP 

PARENTAL a e a ASE EN iat Oe Re et a ee NT 

._ Decision MAKING SDS _ YD CG YR YAF Total 

Authoritarian ............. 29 . 9 66 15. 33 152 
(19.1) (5.9) (43.4) (9.9) (21.7) (100.0) 

Authoritarian-democratic «.. 56 30 ~ 178 45 82 391 
(14.3) (7.7) . (45.5) (11.5) (21.0) (100.0) 

Democratic ..........000- 131 52 . 268 49 78 578 
(22.7) (9.0) (46.3) {8.5) (13.5) (100.0) 

Total N ....sasesesesera 216 91 512 109 193 1,121 

TABLE 2 
l DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENT GROUPS BY FAMILY POLITICAL ARGUMENT 
: (y = —.2214) 

FAMILY : ' Grove : 
POLITICAL tt tA AA RR A tN e 

ARGUMENT f SDS - «. YD = CG YR YAF.- Total 
DOW couched ant eaueis 60 31 264 48 84 487 
(12.3) (6.4) (54.2) (9.9) (17.2) (100.0) 

Medium .... cc cece cee eees 106 65 224 56 106 557 
(19.0) (11.7) (40.2) (10.1) (19.0) (1000) 

PUR oiea ea a ave oo 71 12 36 12 20 157 
Seles % (49.1) (7.6) (22.9) (7.6) (12.8) (100.0) 

Total N EEEE T E 108 524 116 210 1,201 


noticeable trend with more leftist-oriented students recruited from demo- 
cratic homes than their conservative counterparts. 

In table 2, there appears to be a difference in the frequency of family 
political argumentation among our five student groups. The y for this 
relationship is —.2214 (which is higher than the parental decision-group 
relationship), and we note that left-wing political activist youth argue 
more frequently with their parents than nonactivists or right-wing youth, 
keeping in mind the notion that left-wing youth tend to be more vocal 
and tenacious in voicing their views than nonactivists and unruffled 
conservatives. 

The family status characteristics of our sample are described in tables 
3-6. There are social class differences in the composition of the five student 
groups. As seen in table 3, SDS members are from upper-middle-class 
homes; conversely, the right-wing YAF are drawn from working-class and 
lower-middle-class homes. The y of —.1999 is not high, but we have about 
a 20 percent chance of predicting group membership when we know the 
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DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENT Groups BY SOCIAL CLASS 











(y =z. —.1999) 
Group 
Soctat Crass SDS YD CG YR YAF Total 
Working class ...........- 38 22 197 25 79 361 
Í (10.5) (6.1) (54.6) (6.9) (21.9) (100.0) 
Lower middle class ........ 62 38 185 32 67 384 
l (16.1) (9.9) (48.2) (8.3) (17.5) (100.0) 
Upper middle class ........ 124 42 130 54 57 407 
(30.5) (10.3) (31.9) (13.3) (14.0) (100.0) 
Total WN iacc weakens ans 224 102 512 111 203 1,152 
TABLE 4 
DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENT GROUPS BY ETHNICITY 
| (Y = 3495) 
Group 
ETHNICITY SDS YD CG YR YAF Total 
TOW eneee Ni 122 62 280 39 60 533 
(22.9) . (11.6) (46.9) (7.3) (11.3) (100.0) 
Bligh, IE E N EEEN 72 28 172 63 132 467 
(15.4) (6.0) (36.8) (13.5) (28.3) (100.0) 
Total N scestieeas cus 194 | 90 -- 422 102 192 1,000 
TABLE § 
DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENT GROUPS BY PARENTS’ RELIGION 
(y = .3882) 
GROUP 
PARENTS’ rrr rrr A E NON 
RELIGION SDS YD CG YR YAF Total 
Nonreligious ............ wee AT 4 11 5 7 74 
(63.5) (5.4) (14.9) (6.7) (9.5) (100.0) 
Jewish viccaceecuea desc 102 67 208 24 27 428 
(23.8) (15.7) (48.6) (5.6) (6.3) (100.0) 
Catholic 202s ecice oe ewnce wa 23 22 149 22 67 283 
(8.1) (7.8) (52.6) (7.8) (23.7) (100.0) 
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TABLE 6 
DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENT GROUPS BY FAMILY POLITICS 
(y = .5075) 
GROUP 
FAMILY POLITICS SDS YD CG YR YAF Total 
Radical Left .............. 32 1 3 1 0 37 
(86.5) (2.7) (8.1) (2.7) (0.0) (100.0) 
Moderate Left ............ 104 86 265 16 33 504 
(20.6) (17.1) (52.6) (3.2) (6.5) (100.0) 
Independent .............. 69 16 119 20 57 281 
(24.6) (5.7) (42.3) (7.1) (20.3) (100.0) 
Moderate Right ........... 30 5 112 76 103 326 
(9.2) (1.5) (34.4) (23.3) (31.6) (100.0) 
Radical Right ............ 1 0 1 1 13 16 
(6.2) (0.0) (6.2) (6.2) (81.4) (100.0) 
Total N 254 4e3ecses send 236 108 500 114 206 1,164 


social class position of our student sample. It is of interest to note the 
social class cleavage between the two radical groups in our sample. 

There is little doubt when viewing table 4 that ethnicity appears to be 
related to student political activism, with leftist political activists drawn 
from low-status southern or eastern European backgrounds, while the right- 
wing youth come from higher-status northern European backgrounds. The 
"y for this table is 3495, indicating a relationship between high ethnic status 
and conservative student political activism. That is, students with low- 
ethnic-status backgrounds are drawn into left-wing student politics, while 
youth with high-ethnic-status backgrounds lean toward conservatism. 

In table 5, we note an association between parents’ religious status and 
student group membership. The y for this table is 3882, with youth from 
low-religious-status homes more likely to be members of left-wing or liberal 
political groups, while those from higher-religious-status homes are often 
right-wing or conservative group members. 

The relationship between family political status and student group 
membership is the strongest we have encountered thus far, with offspring 
following the political direction of their parents (see table 6). The y for 
this table equals .5075, and it appears that if we know the parents’ political 
identification, we can predict fairly accurately the political affiliation of 
their offspring (at least 51 percent of the time in a bivariate sense). 


Multivariate 


Path analysis is employed to test the multivariate relationship among 
family status, democratic family structure, and student politics in an 
asymmetric and cumulative sense. Instead of comparing each of the inde- 
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pendent variables with the intervening and dependent variables, as was 
the case with y analysis, path analysis tests the total relationship of the 
independent variables as they singly and collectively explain variance in 
the dependent variable. By employing this methodology, we are better able 
to determine whether a proposed set of deductive propositions prove to 
be internally consistent in addition to being related theoretically and 
empirically. 

In figure 1, we immediately note that the ethnicity variable is elim- 
inated from the path diagram.’ A preliminary run for this path diagram 
indicated a high zero-order correlation between ethnicity and political 















Rp a 
Class 986 Shh 
X; 
e031 ae irae ras 
z p Xo (R? =.028) Political 
s054 ar a on Identification 
475 “= ky (R22.010) 416 
Politics 
Xo -995 
Ro 
zero-Order Correlation Matrix 
o 2 3 h 6 
1 
2 ~.,195%%* 
3  =.107** .055 
L =.113** .036 102) 
6 0 355¥* —.165** ~. 100* ~.031 
7 432%% ~.083* ~.093* 054 LL 75** 


**significant at .0l level; *significant at .05 level. 


Fic. 1-—Path diagram showing influence of family status, socialization on student 
politics for total student group sample (N = 893). The variable ethnicity (Xs) appeared 
to be not related significantly to our intervening and/or dependent variables in our 
path diagram and therefore was deleted from the model. The recursive equations for 
fig. 1 resemble the following: Xs = paXe + pee; Xo = poXe + poRo; and X1 = Pex. 
+ PuXs + puke 4 puX1 + PaRa. 


8 Variables were eliminated from the path diagram if the 8’s were less than twice their 
standard errors (Duncan 1966, p. 6). 
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identification (7 —=.264, significant at .01).9 Even though one would expect 
ethnicity to be related to the dependent variable, as indicated previously 
by the relatively high y, the 8 coefficients for ethnicity-democratic family 
structure and ethnicity—political identification were not strong enough to 
warrant inclusion in the path model. Since the 8 coefficient “controls out” 
the effects of all other variables in the system and allows only the inde- 
pendent variable to affect the dependent variable, then, when all other 
determining variables were controlled (815.234¢7 = .033), ethnicity lost its 
explanatory power for political identification.1° Through the expansion of 
the general path formula, it was possible to explore the direct effect of 
ethnicity on political identification along with the indirect effects of the 
other independent variables on ethnicity and thus determine more pre- 
cisely which variables led to the attrition of ethnicity from the model. The 
direct effect of ethnicity (X5) on political identification (X,) was negli- 
gible (.033), as mentioned previously. However, the total mdirect effects 
on ethnicity—political identification were high (.231), with family politics 
(.166) and religion (.068) having the strongest indirect effects on the 
ethnicity—political identification relationship. It appears that family pol- 
itics-ethnicity and religion-ethnicity are highly interrelated, and when 
these interrelationships were controlled, ethnicity was unable to maintain 
its strength as a determining variable for student political identification. 
In light of this ‘contamination effect,” we can assume that the strong 
y between ethnicity and student group membership was ; due to the under- 
lying effects of politics and religion. 

The zero-order correlation matrix in figure 1 indicates that the three 
remaining Independent variables and two intervening variables all appear 
to be correlated significantly with our dependent variable. In addition, 
when observing the intercorrelations (zero-order correlations) of the inde- 
pendent family status variables—class, religion, and politics—-we can see 
that, while religion and politics are highly correlated (r == .475), religion 
and class (r = —.031) and class and politics {r = .054) do not appear to 
be significantly interrelated. Therefore, there does appear to be some inde- 


* Although ethnicity was not related to decision making (r = -—-.029), argument score 
(r = —.054), or social class (r = .070), it was highly interrelated with the independent 
variables of religion (r = .576, significant at .01) and family politics (r = .395, sig- 
nificant at 01). 


10 The direct and indirect effects are computed by the formula ri; — pı; (direct effect) 
+ piarsa (indirect effects), when i and j are two variables in the model and q repre- 
sents all variables from which paths lead directly to X;. The specific calculations for 
ethnicity in our model are as follows: 

ris = .033 -H pie 752 + pis T58 + pu rst -+ pe rse o+ pu rss, 

ris = 033 -+ (—.119)(—.054) + (—.036) (—-.029) -H (—.128)(.077) + (.118)(.576)} + (.421) 6.395), 
ris = .033 + .066 + .001 + —,010 + 068 + 166, 

ris = .033 (direct effect) -+ .231 Cindirect effects). 
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pendence in our family status variables, especially between class and 
religion and class and politics. Family argument and parental decision 
making are not significantly correlated (r == .055), which implies some 
independent variation in these two variables. 

Generally speaking, about 28.8 percent (significant at .01 level) of the 
variation in political identification can ‘be explained by the combined 
influence of family politics. (8 = .416), family argument (B = —.134), 
religion (8 = .131), and social class (8 = —.126) in the total sample. 
Only 2.8 percent of the variation in family political argument score and 
1.0 percent of the variation in parental decision making can be explained 
by religion, with religion the only family status variable having any effect: 
on democratic family structure. It appears that family religious status has 
a somewhat greater effect on family argumentation (8 = —.164) than 
on parental decision making (8 = —.100), and as family religious status 
decreases, family argumentation and democratic decision making increase. 

In figure 1, family argumentation depends partially on family religious 
status for its effect on political identification of college students, while 
parental decision making does not have any significant effect on political 
identification, As with the y’s, family politics appears to be the strongest 
predictor variable influencing student political identification. The other 
variables in figure 1 have about the same relative effect on political 
identification, all of which are considerably less than that of family politics. 
The direction of the path coefficients supports our earlier findings that: 
(1) as social class decreases, political conservative identification increases; 
(2) as family religious status increases, political conservatism increases; 
(3) as family political conservatism increases, student conservative identi- 
fication increases; and (4) as argument score decreases, political conser- 
vatism increases. In addition to the direct effects on political identification, 
the indirect effects were computed for each of the diagram variables.14 
Religion was the only variable plagued by strong indirect effects (.224), 


11 When the direct and indirect effects of argue (X2), class (X4), religion (Xo), and 
politics (X;) are computed with political identification (X1), the following relation- 
ships emerged. The total direct effect of argue on political identification equaled —.134, 
while the total indirect effect on argue with political identification was —.061. Politics 
(—.034) and religion (—-.022) had the largest indirect effect with argument-—political 
identification, rig == —.134 + —.061. The direct effect of class on political identification 
was —.126. The total indirect effect on class—political identification (.013) was influ- 
enced mainly by politics (.022), ru = —.126 + .013. The direct effect of religion on 
political identification was .131, while the total indirect effect on religion—political 
identification (.224) was greatly influenced by politics (.198), ro = .131 + .224. The 
direct effect of politics on political identification was .416, and the total indirect effect 
on politics-political identification (.066) was influenced by religion (.062), rı = .416 
+ 066. When explaining the path equation to determine the: indirect effects, we 
observe the strong underlying effects politics and religion.exert on the variables in our 
model. 
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which were due primarily to the influence of family politics on religion 
(.198): 

We can surmise from figure 1 that the family status variables of class, 
religion, and politics do not explain much variation in the socialization 
indices of family argument and parental decision making, but the combina- 
tion of the independent and intervening variables explains a substantial and 
Statistically significant amount of variance in the dependent variable. 
Religion appears to be the strongest family status predictor of democratic 
socialization, while family politics appears to be the strongest predictor 
of student political identification. 

When comparing the path diagrams for the activist groups, figure 2, 
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Fic. 2.—Path diagram showing influence of family status, socialization on student 
politics for student activists (VV = 528). The variable ethnicity (Xs) appeared to be 
not related significantly to our intervening and/or dependent variables in our path 
diagram and therefore was deleted from the model. The recursive equations for fig. 2 
resemble the following: Xa = posXo+ pele; and Xi = PwX2+ PX3+ puXs + PX 
+ puiX7 + PaRa. 
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Fic. 3.—Path diagram showing influence of family status, socialization on student 
politics for control group (N = 396). The variables of family decision making (Xs), 
social class (X4), and ethnicity (Xs) appeared to be not related significantly to our 
intervening and/or dependent variables in our path diagram and therefore were de- 
leted from the model. The recursive equations for fig. 3 resemble the following: 
A:= puXe + PoRe; and Ai = puXe -+ ParX -+ PaRa. 


and control group, figure 3, we are able to explain 38.7 percent (significant 
at .01 level) of the variation in political identification for the activist 
groups and only 16.2 percent of the variation in political identification 
for the control group. Ethnicity was not a significant variable included 
in the path diagram for the activist group, while ethnicity, class, and 
decision making were eliminated from the path analysis m the control 
group. The activist model more closely resembles the path diagram for the 
total student sample in that an intervening variable provides a causal 
linkage between the independent and dependent variables, but unlike the 
total student sample, the crucial intervening variable for the activists is 
parental decision making rather than argument score. An intervening 
variable does not provide a causal linkage for the control group. 
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Family politics appears to be the strongest predictor variable for student 
political identification for both activist and control groups, albeit a stronger 
predictor in the path diagram for the activists (8 = .451) than for the 
control group (8 —.277). The reverse appears to be true for family reli- 
gious status, with religion a stronger predictor of political identification 
for the control group (8 == .209) than for the activist youth (8 = .105). 
Religion affects family argumentation and not parental decision making for 
the control group (8 = —-.216), while religion affects parental decision 
making (8 = —.125) but not family argument scores in the activist group. 
We can see that religious and political backgrounds are the only relevant 
variables explaining political identification in the control group, with 
much of the variation unexplained. 


In addition to the family status variables of religion and politics, several 
other variables have a significant asymmetric effect on the political identifi- 
cation of the activist group. For the activists, aside from family politics, 
social class is the next strongest predictor of political identification (8 = 
—.207), and as social class increases, leftist political identification in- 
creases. Argument score, which was not relevant to political identification 
in the control group, emerges as the third highest predictor of political . 
identification in the activist group (8 = —.174), where, as family argu- 
ment over politics decreases, conservative political identification increases. 
Family religious status is the fourth highest predictor in the path diagram 
(B = .105), with high religious status positively correlated with conserva- 
tive political identification. And ‘finally, parental decision making, as 
influenced by religion (8 = —-.125), has a slight effect on political identi- 
fication (8 = —.085), with youth from low-religious-status homes having 
parents who share equally in decision making, indicating, more likely than 
not, leftist political identification.!? 


12 When exploring the direct and indirect effects of the variables in figs. 2 and 3, we 
note the following relationships. For the control group, the direct effect of religion on 
political identification is .209, while the indirect effect of politics on religion—politica] 
identification is .097, rio = .209 +- .097. Similarly, the direct effect of politics on 
political identification is .277, while the indirect effect of religion on politics—political 
identification is .073, r1 == .277 -+ .073. For the activists, the direct and indirect effects 
are as follows. The direct effect of argue on political identification is —.174, while 
the indirect effects of decision, class, religion, and politics on argue~—political identifica- 
tion is —.084, which is due primarily to the indirect effect of politics on argue—political 
identification (—.062), rie = —.174 + —.084. The direct effect of decision making on 
political identification is —.085, and the indirect effect is —.086, again due mainly to 
the influence of politics on the decision—political identification relationship (—.060), 


Yia = —.085 +- —.086. The direct effect of class on political identification is —.207, 
while the total indirect effects on class—political identification are almost negligible 
(001), ru = —.207 +- 001. The direct effect of religion on political identification is 


.105, and the indirect effects of the other variables in the model on this relationship are 
substantial (279), primarily due to the influence of politics (.247) and argument 
score (.020), rie == .105 + .279. And finally, the direct effect of family politics on po- 
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Path analysis allows us to observe the total effect the independent 
variables exert on the intervening and dependent variables. In the case 
of the activist group, the net differential of explained variance among: the 
independent, intervening, and dependent variables is substantial, while-the 
same relationship for the control group is less impressive. In both instances, 
however, politics appears to be the strongest predictor. of group identifica- 
tion, followed by class, argument, religion, and decision making for the 
activist. group and religion for the control: group. In. terms of. predicting 
democratic family structure, for all three path diagrams, religion appears 
to be the only independent variable influencing argument.score for the total 
student group and control group path diagrams, while it is the sole pre- 
dictor of parental. decision making in the activist model. Therefore, -while 
religion provides.the strongest influence of-all the family status variables 
on democratic family structure or family socialization,!* politics. provides 
the strongest explanatory argument for political identification in our sample. 


CON CLUSION 


Social: class, religion, family politics, and family argumentation appear 
to be elated to student activism, as other research has suggested, but by 
forcing the family status, socialization, and student politics variables into 
a multivariate analysis, we begin.to perceive more clearly. that these factors 
are causally related in a particular way. For the total student sample, 
family politics, argumentation, religion, and social class, in. that order, 
affected student political identification, with family politics by far the 
strongest predictor variable explaining variation in student political identi- 
fication. Such findings indicate that the study of student politics in the past 
has overemphasized social class as being one of the most crucial deter- 
miners of democratic family socialization „and student political group 
membership or identification when, in fact, this may not be the case. 
In terms of causal priority and amount of variation explained, social class 
appeared to be less important than family political. and oe status in 


litical identification is .451, while the indirect effects of the other variables | in : the modei 
on this relationship are .091, with religion (.057) and argument score (.024) contrib- 
uting the majority of the indirect effects, riz z= 451 -+ -091. Therefore, we can note, as 
with the total sample, that most of the indirect effects are due to, the influence of 
family politics on the variables in the model for both the control group and activist 
group path diagrams. 


18 While religion alone is able to explain variance in our intervening socialization 
variables, the amount-of variance explained is minuscule when compared with the total 
explained variance for the dependent’ variable in all three path diagrams. And further, 
religion and politics are highly interrelated in all three diagrams (rs = .475 for total 
sample; ře = .547 for activist sample; and for = .351 for contro] group sample), which 
suggests that the strength of the independent variable, religion, on indices of socializa- 
tion is partially due to the influence of politics on religion. 
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our research. What we are suggesting here is that a reevaluation of the 
strengths of the independent variables may be in order if we are thinking 
in terms of developing a reliable and valid theory explaining and pre- 
dicting student politics. In view of this discussion, it appears that future 
inquiry should focus on the value-orienting factor of parents’ religious 
affiliation as it affects patterns of family socialization, while further in- 
vestigation might also be undertaken into the area of family political 
socialization as it influences the intensity and direction of student political 
activism. 

When path analysis for the total student sample was controlled by 
activists versus nonactivists, the following results emerged. First, the 
variables in the activist model were able to explain more variation in 
student political identification than was the case for the total student 
and control path diagrams. Again, ethnicity was not considered a sig- 
nificant independent variable and was dropped from both the activist and 
the control group diagrams. The activist path diagram more closely 
resembled the total student sample in that politics, class, argumentation, 
and religion all directly affected political identification, but, unlike the 
total sample, parental decision making rather than family argument proved 
to be the more significant intervening socialization variable influenced by 
religion. Politics appeared to be the strongest determiner of student political 
identification in the control group, followed only by parents’ religion. And 
interestingly, religion again was the only independent variable influencing 
family argument for the control group. 

The sequentially related components of this multivariate analysis pro- 
vide us with a parsimonious and predictive model for what could be called 
our “middle range” theory explaining family status, democratic family 
structure, and student politics. This is an improvement over the bivariate 
analyses that have been employed to explain student politics in the past. 
Structurally, our theory resembles the path diagram in figure 1, which 
states that: 

1. Direction of student politics in a sample of SDS, YD, CG, YR, and 
YAF members (R*1.24e7 == -288) is determined by parents’ political identi- 
fication ($17 == .416), family political argumentation (fi = —.134), 
family religious status (fig = .131), and social class (p14 = —.126), in 
that order, plus the variation that cannot be explained by the variables 
in the system (R, = .844), or: 


Xy = iX o + praX4 + PieXe + 11X7 + Paka. 


2. Family political argument score (Ro —= .028) is influenced by 
family religious status (fox == —.164) plus the unexplained variation 
(Ri = .986), or: ' 
Xo = pake + poRs. 
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3. Parental decision making (R*3.¢ == .010) is affected by family reli- 
gious status (Pas = —.100) and the variation unexplained (R, = .995), 
or: 


X3 = pasXe + PR 


The theory also predicts that religious status affects parental decision 
making and family argument score, with religion and argument affecting 
student politics in an additive sense, and that family politics, religion, 
and class directly affect the direction of student politics. 

While our theory explains 28.8 percent of the variation in student pol- 
itics, the majority of the variation remains unexplained. There are certain 
possible reasons why we are not explaining more variation in our inter- 
vening and dependent variables: (1) measurement error due to sampling 
bias; (2) imprecise operationalization of our indices; and (3) the exclusion 
of significant variables from our analysis. Hopefully, future replication of 
our findings will provide the answers to these questions. 
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ON LIEBERSON’S STUDY OF MILITARY-INDUSTRIAL 
LINKAGES: A FAN LETTER WITH IMPLICATIONS: 


Once ina rare while a sociologist writes a paper that constitutes a paragon 
of scientific writing, one that we can use as a model for graduate student 
instruction. Such a one is Lieberson’s study of military-industrial complex 
which appeared in the January 1971 issue of this Journal. To begin with he 
deals with a subject of major social importance—is there such a thing as a 
military-industrial complex in the sense described by the “elitists,” or is 
the case stronger for the pluralists? Presenting the strongest case he can 
muster for the elitists, with data on circulation of personnel, coordination 
among corporations, and major military contractors, he finds those’ data 
insufficient for the elitist hypothesis. He considers further the extent to 
which industry. depends on a war economy, using military contracts, a 
regression analysis of military and nonmilitary expenditures in relation to 
total corporate income, and an economic analysis using Leontieff input- 
output ratios. Results remain inconclusive for either the elitists or plural- 
ists. He then turns from such cross-sectional analysis to an analysis of 
historical trends, reaching again the conclusion that neither approach is 
consistently supported. He turns at last to an alternative perspective, 
‘called “compensating strategies,” which explains ‘how this could occur 
without any conspiracy or even community of interest, illustrating the 
perspective with data on the makeup of U.S. Senate committees. 
Lieberson’s theory of “compensating strategies” has implications beyond 
those he describes. In sum, the argument of that theory is that when a 
small number of firms has a strong interest in some sector of the economy 
(interest of certain big corporations in military contracts) they can pursue 
them (without conspiracy or even coordination) provided that: the indi- 
vidual loss to any of the other firms is small and it can be argued that 
there is no net loss. Although Lieberson develops the theory as alternative 
to the two other theories of military-industrial linkages, it also constitutes 
an alternative theory to the two major existing theories of decision making, 
namely, the synoptic or systems-analytic (Archibald 1970) and the in- 
cremental (Lindblom 1965, especially chap. 9). The synoptic theory is 
the classic theory of decision making whereby an individual first examines 
his objectives or values in some preference order, surveys all. possible 
means for attaining his objectives, exhaustively examines the probable con- 
sequences of employing each of the possible means, and chooses a’ means 
that has the highest probability of achieving a maximum of his values or 
objectives. . 
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Incremental theory criticizes synoptic theory as not corresponding to 
the realities of limited information and motivation of the average decision 
maker. Following Herbert Simon’s classic work on satisficing (as op- 
posed to optimizing), this theory assumes that persons act on the basis of 
a limited scanning of the field until a possible solution to a problem 
comes up. That solution, if workable, is adopted without further search. . 
It is possible that further search would turn up a better solution, but 
further search would itself be costly and the solution might not be suffi- 
ciently better to pay for the cost of that search itself. 

Lieberson’s “compensating strategies” theory provides a third theory. 
For here, it is assumed that those that have major stakes in the outcome 
will assume the lead in search for a solution that will benefit them highly. 
Others will go along with such a solution provided that none of them 
loses heavily (if so they will be part of the group with major stakes) and 
that the net gain is felt to be greater than any alternative available at the 
moment, The theory is more useful in that it is uniquely sociological, 
requiring that persons take one another into account (whereas the synoptic 
or the incremental theory is modeled on the isolated individual, or even 
a computer, though they can both be applied to group situations). As 
such, Lieberson’s theory, when applied to decision making, allows for 
group norms, or structured relationships among participants which fore- 
close certain alternatives and favor others. More important, Lieberson’s 
theory does not require that there be any coordination at all among the 
participants, and certainly no single decision maker who decides what is 
the optimum solution. 

The theory has implications for discussion processes in bodies of peers 
(such as sociology department meetings or meetings of democratic political 
bodies). Among senators in state legislatures or at the national level, the 
phenomenon of senatorial courtesy is, in part, a time-honored name for 
this strategy. Here the assumption is that if a senator (or group of them) 
has a strong interest in a particular piece of legislation, other senators will 
support it provided that they will not be hurt badly, as a group. In similar 
manner, we find that in a department meeting, persons who feel strongly 
about some issues, and say so, will carry others who are mildly opposed. 
The result may be that issues that would lose in a mail ballot may be 
passed. 

The theory of compensating strategies bears a close resemblance to the 
economic concept of a Paretian optimum (defined, in negative form) as 
follows: “the optimum has not been reached if any reorganization is pos- 
sible which will make some people better off without making anyone worse 
off” (Boulding 1955, p. 813). Recognizing that the restriction (no one 
shall be worse off) is a consequence of insisting on mathematical rigor, if 
that restriction is slightly loosened we come close to Lieberson’s theory. 
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We can posit three types of cases: (1) The case where some participants 
gain and no one loses (the Paretian optimum). (2) The case where some 
gain and some lose, but the net gain to the whole collectivity is equal to or 
greater than zero. We might call this a collective optimum and look for it 
in situations of bargaining where some persons have the right to accept 
settlements on behalf of a collectivity. (3) The case where some gain 
and some lose, but the distribution is either of the following: a few large 
gainers and many small losers, or a few large losers and many small 
gainers. For this case, we can envision two types of situations: (a) where 
the many small losers feel that the effort to overcome their losses will not 
yield as much as that same effort expended in pursuing a different set of 
objectives (this is the case Lieberson emphasizes). For the situation of 
many small gainers, they recognize also that the small gains are not worth 
enough to them when compared with the serious losses suffered by a few, 
(6) where the many small losers decide that such losses may be worth 
something in future reciprocity exchanges; that is, as a future claim on the 
support of the winners in the present dispute (the familiar case of log- 
rolling). Similarly, the many small gainers would make a similar judgment 
that the small gain is too small compared with what they might. gain in 
the future with the possible support of those who would lose in the present 
‘dispute without their support. Hence, for case (3), the final decision is 
made in favor of the few large gainers or the few large losers. 

Case (3) should not be considered an optimum in that one can only 
argue that there has been a net gain (or no net loss); that is, the many 
gainers or losers merely make a judgment that the solution is “best” or 
“best for the time being.” Hence, we can speak of it simply as the Lieber- 
son Solution. It is, however, likely to correspond to reality more commonly 
than either of the optima. . 

EDWARD Gross 
University of Washington 
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AMERICAN CAPITALISM AND MILITARISM:: . 
A CRITIQUE OF LIEBERSON 


I am sure that all sociologists, both: radical-and nonradical (elitist and 
pluralist?.), welcome Stanley Lieberson’s 1971 article, “An Empirical Study 
of Military-Industrial Linkages.” For too long, scholarly debate provoked 
by investigations of this type has been absent from the literature. While 
I welcome the article, I.must nevertheless take issue with much of it. 

First, two rather minor objections: Lieberson states that “efforts to 
untangle the conflicting theories often appear more like ideological debates 
than contributions to scientific knowledge.” He says that “scholarly posi- 
tions on this subject must be judged by their ability to develop a compre- 
hensive system that takes account of the available information rather 
than by their implications for contemporary politics.” Implicit here is the 
old ‘contention that sociologists can- and must separate their personal 
and/or political lives from their scholarly endeavors. Also implicit is the 
other old chestnut that sociologists can and must be “value free” or “value 
neutral.” This position, I submit, is not only impossible but also undesir- 
able. The rhetoric of so-called scholarly objectivity constitutes mystifica- 
tion in the social sciences and hinders clarity: We all have our biases and 
must be aware of them. From that point on we can proceed as fairly as 
possible. : 2 aa 

-A second minor point:-I find Lieberson’s references to Baran and 
Sweezy objectionable. He contends, “No single research effort can be 
sufficiently comprehensive or critical . . . to provide a conclusive test of 
the Marxist argument that capitalism generates a surplus that can only be 
used up through war and waste.” Some elaboration is required. Indeed, 
the onus is on Lieberson to show why Baran and Sweezy do not “provide 
a conclusive test” of the Marxist argument vis-a-vis the wasteful and 
militaristic use of capitalism’s generated surplus. 

Turning to more substantive criticisms, Lieberson’s use of the available 
literature is questionable—he seems to be unfamiliar with it. A few ex- 
amples should suffice: Harry Magdoff’s The Age of Imperialism (1969, 
especially chap. 5), and “Militarism and Imperialism” (1970); articles by 
Joseph D. Phillips (1969) and Charles E. Nathanson (1969) entitled 
“Economic Effects of the Cold War” and “The Militarization of the 
"American Economy,” respectively. Five other works of some use are 
Victor Perlo’s Militarism and Industry (1963); Fred Cook’s The War- 
fare State (1962); and Seymour Melman’s The Defense Economy (1970), 
Our Depleted Society (1965), and Disarmament: Its Politics and Eco- 
nomics (1962). 

One of the major problems of Lieberson’s article is the kind of evidence 
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he presents to support his claim that the largest industrial corporations of 
America derive only a small portion of their total business from primary 
military contracts (pp. 158-59). His conclusion‘is based on'some dubious 
ratios, dubious not because they are untrue but simply because they are 
largely irrelevant. Lieberson took the sales figures of the large corpora- 
tions. He found that all but three of the fifty largest corporations have a 
ratio of less than .5, with thirty-three of those fifty having a ratio of less 
than .05. The importance of this ratio is questionable. In the first place, 
Lieberson ignores the primary motive of capitalist corporations—the long- 
run maximization of profits. It is the profitability of such military con- 
tracts which is most important. 3 

Magdoff describes the low risk of such military contracts; the safety 
of such investments is “reliably assured.” He writes, “The military-goods 
market usually has the decided advantage of supplying long-term con- 
tracts, often accompanied by enough guarantees to reduce and even 
eliminate any risk in building additional plant equipment, plant and ~ 
equipment which may also be used for civilian purposes” (1969, p. 190). 
Magdoff also notes that such large firms have high production costs with 
no profits being made up to a certain point of. production, that is, the 
break-even point. Sales beyond the break-even point account for a dis- 
proportionate bulk of the profits. bia military sales take on .an in- 
creased relative importance. 

Nathanson also points to the profitability of nilay production. He 
writes, “Military goods and components- are highly specialized and tend 
to be in relatively scarce supply; they are rarely sold in the civilian market 
and therefore have no standard market price. All these factors lead to 
higher profits on military items than on civilian items” (1969, p. 208). 
Furthermore, the heavy goods industries, such as iron and steel, are slow 
growth industries, thus making the military factor in their production of 
crucial importance. Lieberson, then, has overlooked the. critical aspect of 
military contracts. 

I suppose that one could also iake the point vis-à-vis Lieberson’s ratio 
that the military sales figure is taken over the total’ sales figure, that is, 
the former is also included in the latter. This would mean, for. example, 
that if the military contract was worth $10 million and total-sales were 
$30 million the resulting ratio would be 1 to 3 or .33.. However, if the 
$10 million figure was taken over the total sales figure minus the military- 
sales figure, then we would get a 1 to 2 ratio or .50. In other words, even 
if Lieberson’s approach in measuring the importance of military contracts 
to large firms was justifiable, which it is not, then his figures would still 
be biased in the direction of low ratios (1.e.,.low importance). 

Nathanson’s statements about the importance-of military production to 
America’s largest firms run opposite to Lieberson’s. Nathanson‘ writes, 
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“I found that AT LEAST 205 of the top 500 corporations are significantly 
involved in military production, either through their primary industry of 
production, through diversification into the defense sector, or through 
military research and development contracts. If we exclude from the top 
500 the large number of food, apparel, and tobacco firms, then military 
production involves about 50 percent of the major firms in the economy. 
Among the top 100, there were 30 to 35 corporations that probably have 
no direct involvement with the military, while there were 39 for whom 
military demand consumes 1-10 percent of the total output, 11 for whom 
it consumes 10-50 percent of total output, and 14 for whom it consumes 
over 50 percent” (1969, pp. 231-32, emphasis in original). Even if we 
ignore Nathanson’s work and accept Lieberson’s original analysis based 
on his ratio figures we would still find his study inadequate. Assuming that 
Lieberson’s figures are important and useful we find that he does not relate 
them to the American capitalist economy as a whole, at least in a way 
which is particularly meaningful. Take for instance his ratio figure for 
the large corporate concern of General Dynamics—.993—-which appears 
on page 568. Obviously a sharp cutback in military contracts would send 
that company reeling and have profound repercussions on the rest of the 
economy as well (see Magdoff and Sweezy 1970). 

Lieberson himself finds his investigation “hardly conclusive” (p. 569). 
He also makes mention of the indirect effects or benefits of military con- 
tracts for other large corporations. For instance, he concedes that there 
may be indirect benefits to steel mills from which armor plating is pur- 
chased. Of course these multiplier effects are quite important for under- 
standing the full impact of military spending. They stimulate sales and 
employment in economic sectors not actually holding military contracts. 
Magdoff writes, “It has been estimated that for every $1 spent on national 
defense, another $1 to $1.40 of national product is stimulated. If we accept 
only the lower estimate, and assume for the sake of argument equivalent 
labor productivity in the military and civilian sectors, we reach a measure 
of unemployment (if there were no military sectors) in the neighborhood 
of 24.3 percent” (1970, pp. 10-11). Such an unemployment figure is 
almost equivalent to the unemployment rate of 24.9 percent at the depth 
of the depression in 1932. l 

Lieberson also fails to make clear whether he includes seemingly non- 
military production in his figures and analysis. Industries involved in 
production of computers, space technology, and research and development 
are closely allied to militarism. This production, of course, has a further 
impact upon the American economy. 

An interesting table on page 570 supposedly shows that government 
spending geared to nonmilitary production is more closely linked to 
corporate income. Lieberson says that “military expenditures have less 
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impact on corporate income than does an equivalent amount spent by the 
government on nonmilitary items.” This conclusion is naturally subject 
to the above remarks as well as to this observation—the statistics cover 
the historical period 1916-65! The importance of military spending, as 
well as other government spending, to ease depressions and stimulate 
economic growth are recent, post-World War II phenomena. Only since 
Keynes and the 1929 crash has such government involvement: been ac- 
ceptable to corporate capitalism. Recognition of this new phenomenon is 
implicit in Lieberson’s article when he notes that military spending does 
not noticeably cease after World War II as it did after other wars (p. 573). 
To use data since 1916 seems to me to be a fallacious approach to serious 
investigation and analysis. I might also point out that such government 
spending, military and nonmilitary, does not conflict with the private 
sector and, indeed, stimulates that sector. 

Finally there is the question of the importance of the military in pro- 
tecting American assets abroad as well as providing and opening up 
markets for trade and investments. Lieberson notes this when he remarks 
that military spending “provides an umbrella for foreign investments” 
' (p. 571). Such an important impact of American militarism on the U.S. 
economy cannot simply be noted in passing, however. Magdoff has com- 
piled figures to show that for all industries, except farm machinery and 
equipment, export and military demand account for 20-50-percent of the . 
total (1969, p. 187). He claims that such production cannot readily be 
shifted elsewhere as long as capitalists are setting the economic priorities 
of profit, growth, and security for invested capital (p. 189).. 

In conclusion, then, although the Lieberson article is useful in stimulat- 
ing discussion and research on the impact of military spending on the 
American economy, it is subject to serious criticisms. There is an apparent 
unawareness of the available literature, a dubious use of certain figures, 
and an absence of a holistic analysis vis-a-vis militaristic spending. 


PAUL STEVENSON 
University of Manitoba 
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LIEBERSON REPLIES TO STEVENSON - 


Since the paper in question will stand or fall on its own merits, despite 
Mr. Stevenson’s shove, my first impulse after reading his letter was to 
ignore it. However, the dubious forms of logic, peculiar attitudes toward 
data, lapses in thought processes, and distortions embedded in the letter 
call for some comment. In doing so, I will cover.the various specific criti- 
cisms of the paper at hand. 

The first of what Stevenson calls his “two father minor objections” 
deals with my assertion that scholars must try to be objective and work 
with the available information rather than their ramifications for con- 
temporary polemics. This is condemned in one sentence as an “old conten- 
tion” and later as an “old chestnut,” as if the age of a position provides 
significant evidence for evaluating its validity or usefulness. I- suppose the 
argument that the earth is round rather than flat must by now be an “old 
chestnut,” but I would neither condemn nor praise its advocates for this. 

All of this, however, is incidental to the letter’s claim, “The rhetoric of 
so-called scholarly objectivity constitutes mystification in the social sciences 
and hinders clarity.” Stevenson is quite correct in feeling that efforts at 
scholarship can muddy the issue. For scholarship, by definition, requires 
considering all of the evidence, pro and con. In polemics, whether it be a 
political argument or a lawyer representing his client before a jury, one 
does not try to present both sides but only his own in as masterful a 
fashion as possible. As a consequence, the complex becomes simple and the 
unknown is glossed over. The paper in question points out a variety of 
ways in which military-industrial linkages work to the detriment of the 
society’s general goals. However, as far as I could tell, the results I gath- 
ered fail to fully support either the pluralist or the elitist theories. 

Stevenson argues, and I would not disagree, that we all have our biases 
and must become aware of them. However, it is one thing to conclude that 
mankind’s imperfection gives one the right to give up trying; it is another 
to conclude that we do the best that we can. The argument that it no 
longer matters how close we come to achieving this goal since it is not 
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fully attainable is in my opinion bound to create serious difficulties. 
If Stevenson’s letter is an illustration of how the absence of “scholarly 
objectivity” opens our eyes to what is really going on, I fear that careful 
examination of his points may well create unanticipated problems for his 
position. 

As for the “second minor point,’ namely my passing reference to Baran 
and Sweezy, it is true that I did not take the effort to show why they fail 
to provide a conclusive test of their positions. However, since the letter 
never cites either author again even when trying to present some real data 
on the subject at hand, perhaps Stevenson and I are not too far apart in 
our judgment of their empirical relevance for the questions under con- 
sideration. 

Enough of this. Let us turn to the basic research questions raised in the 
letter. When confronted with empirical data that appear contrary to the 
conclusion you want, one of the neatest tricks is to show that the data are 
irrelevant. As we shall see, this is not always good enough. Thüs my paper 
used yearly data from’1916 through 1965 to get at the relative influence 
of federal military and federal nonmilitary expenditures on corporate 
income after taxes. My findings suggest that nonmilitary spending gen- 
erates more corporate income than does military spending and is also 
more closely correlated with the dependent variable.: These results are 
unacceptable to the letter writer—-frankly, they were surprising to me. 
But there is all the world of difference between surprise and acceptability. 
It is argued in the letter that the time span covered is inappropriate be- 
cause certain theories are only with us since Keynes and the 1929 crash. 
Accordingly, it is claimed that the practice of using military spending to 
boost the economy is only a post-World War II phenomenon. Why the 
alleged changes in motivations for spending should affect the correlations 
and regressions is not entirely clear to me. 

But for the sake of argument, let us suppose Stevenson is correct in 
claiming that this relationship would not hold up in the post-World 
War II period. All the letter writer would have to do is compute the orig- 
inal variables for the twenty-year period between 1946 and 1965. Since 
there are three variables, this would mean working with a total of sixty 
numbers. The references in table 4 are rather detailed, giving not only the 
sources and pages for the original data, but even the columns that were 
used. But why should Stevenson recompute the data? What value are the 
results anyway? If they are consistent with my findings for the longer 
period, then obviously there is still something wrong with the procedure. 
If the results collapse, then this is something Stevenson knew anyway. So 
certainly it makes better sense to reject the results rather than to recom- 
pute for the briefer period that Stevenson claims would be appropriate. 
Actually, I: advise the letter writer to make these computations only in 
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seclusion since I am afraid that the pattern reported in table 4 holds up 
even for the post-World War II period. 

One of the key criticisms pertains to the use of a ratio between military 
contracts and total sales for the 100 largest industrial corporations. My - 
goal here was to consider the relative importance of military contracts for 
these corporations. Ideally, one would like to determine the contribution 
of military production to corporate income—or at the very least, sales— 
but to my knowledge such data are not available. Accordingly, this ratio 
was used along with the results from input-output studies and my regres- 
sion analysis to get some notion of the role of military contracts in large 
corporations and the economy generally. My results indicate that the ratio 
of military contracts to toal corporate sales in the late sixties is rather low 
for a number of major industrial companies, but high for some others. 
Even after considering input-output analyses, it appears that many indus- 
tries do not have an enormous stake in military expenditures. But this is 
heresy. I am saying that there are shades of gray. 

First, the ratio itself is criticized, but only after it is changed from one 
actually used in the paper into a ratio using military sales rather than 
military contracts. After some arithmetical exercises, the letter writer is 
able to show that the military proportion of total sales is not the same as 
the ratio of the two variables. At least here we can agree; any time 
Stevenson wants to argue that a ratio and a proportion are not the same, 
I shall be glad to back him up. Alas, none of this has anything to do with 
the computations in question since the paper clearly indicates that mili- 
tary contracts rather than military sales are used. Since many contracts 
are awarded for a longer period than a year, one could offer an argument 
that the method used, if anything, overstates the role of the military as 
consumers. 

But we need not quarrel here over technical matters since the letter 
provides a lengthy quotation from Nathanson which actually supports my 
findings. First, Nathanson claims that from thirty to fifty of the largest 
100 corporations have no apparent direct contacts with the military. An 
additional thirty-nine have from 1 to 10 percent of their total output 
directed to the military. In short, Nathanson finds that as many as 
seventy-four out of the 100 largest corporations have 10 percent or less 
of their business directed to the military. Looking at table 3 of the paper 
in question, seventy-eight out of 100 corporations have ratios of .10 or less. 
In other words, if Stevenson actually looked at the results in question, he 
would find that Nathanson’s report in no way alters the conclusion made. 
But there is a difference: my paper is called. “An Empirical Study of 
Military-Industrial Linkages”; Nathanson’s has the title, “The Militariza- 
tion of the American Economy.” 

But more than that, Nathanson’s research design appears unequaled in 
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its vagueness. If the quotation used from his paper had begun just one 
sentence earlier, we would have learned that he uses sources which do not 
in any systematic way provide the numerical information needed for the 
claims Nathanson makes. J can say this with confidence since I looked at 
them myself when conducting this study. All Nathanson claims is that he 
“tried.” Indeed, no criteria are given for determining how he decides when 
one of the leading corporations is “significantly involved in military pro- 
duction.” So the moral seems to be somehow that it is better to come up 
with the same finding through vague procedures rather than through ex- 
plicitly stated means. Moreover, if your findings point to a given interpre- 
tation that you do not like, just ignore them. 

The letter claims that the study fails to include the indirect effects of 
military spending on the economy-—for example, the purchase of armor 
plate from steel mills by a fabricator with a military contract. Likewise, 
the contention is advanced that industries such as the computer, space 
technology, and research and development fields should be considered and 
were not. All I can offer for an answer, I am afraid, is the trite cop-out, 
- “read the paper, please.” If Stevenson does, he will find the section on 
input-output analysis beginning on page 571 deals exactly with the ques- 
tion of indirect benefits to various companies from military spending as 
opposed to nonmilitary expenditures of the same amount by the federal 
government. As a matter of fact, the figures for several of the industries 
explicitly raised in the letter are actually given at the top of page 572. (In 
all fairness, it should be noted that was the eleventh page of the article.) 

Another rhetorical device that can be used with great effectiveness is to 
blast away with unverified assertions that sound like empirical truths. This 
Is demonstrated by the letter’s claim that the primary motive of capitalist 
corporations is “the long-run maximization of profits. It is the profitability 
of such military contracts which is most important.” What information can 
be used to examine this? Does it mean that corporations deeply dependent 
on the military have relatively stabilized earnings? One gets this impres- 
sion later on. Since Stevenson cites General Dynamics as a corporation 
that could not receive a sharp cutback in military contracts since “it 
would send the company reeling and have profound repercussions on the 
rest of the economy as well,” I trust he would not mind my reporting the 
net earnings for 1960 and 1961. Respectively, these are losses of $27 mil- 
lion and $143 million (before tax credits, the losses are $62 and $168 
million). My point in presenting these figures is not to disprove the letter’s 
contention with a single case, since that is impossible. As a matter of fact, 
I have no idea whether it is correct or not. Rather, I merely suggest that 
if we want to determine the validity of these assertions, then the empirical 
implications must be examined whenever possible. 

The letter’s discussion of the possible relation between military spending 
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and overseas investment nearly drove me up the wall. Stevenson’s claim 
that Magdoff’s study deals with all industries is probably an example of 
the “new chestnuts.” In the copy of the book that I looked at, Magdoff 
claims to be dealing only with “the industries producing nonresidential 
investment goods” (1969, p. 187). Thus Stevenson’s quote from Magdoff 
about export and military demand accounting for 20-50 percent of total 
production in all but one industry is not true. Moreover, Magdoff actually 
provides the data separately by exports and federal consumption so that 
it would be possible to deal directly with the former if that is at issue. 
Granted that a selected list of industries is used to begin with, the vast 
majority of them export 10 percent or less of their output (see table 42, 
p. 188). Moreover, no data are given on the countries receiving these 
exports. Since Western Europe, Canada, and Japan are the main export 
markets for the United States, is it the case that such a substantial level 
of military expenditures is necessary to protect such markets? Moreover, 
many of the twenty-four industries examined by Magdoff are ones which 
probably lose more from imports and domestic inflation than they gain 
by exports. At least if Stevenson is serious about the issues, these might 
well be considered in his future research on the topic. 

When the chips are down, all I am advocating is that we try to do 
research on the empirical implications of this important issue in macro- 
sociology. As pointed out in my paper, there are obviously a variety of 
ways in which military-industrial linkages work to the detriment of the 
society’s general goals. It would be pretentious to claim that the issues 
considered in my paper will receive a definitive answer in any single 
research effort. But it is only through empirical research, not through the 
polemics best restricted to other roles, that sociology can be of value. 
The devices used by Stevenson in his letter may be desirable for debators, 
but in my opinion they contribute nothing to the problem at hand. And 
until we shift from slogans and cheap rhetorical tricks to the pursuit of 
knowledge, we will have nothing to say that is worth hearing. 


STANLEY LIEBERSON 
University of Chicago 
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The Pursuit of Loneliness: American Culture at the Breaking Point. By 
Philip Slater. Boston: Beacon Press, 1970. Pp. xii4-154. $7.50. 


Bennett M. Berger 
University of California, Davis 


Philip Slater’s new book argues a thesis about American culture which 
specifies and elaborates upon Freud’s insight that the creation of culture 
is a form of substitute gratification. That form is particularly perverted 
in America, argues Slater, by the pervasiveness of a version of the Franken- 
stein myth: a runaway technological monster upon whose monstrous 
products most of the eroticism of Americans is focused. The sexualization 
of technology (things) is the mechanism by which the Original Abundance 
(sexual gratification) is transformed into a psychology of scarcity which 
has made Americans competitive, individualistic, and acquisitive, but 
rarely satisfied. In eagerly producing the frustrations they endure, Amer- 
icans manufacture the repressed rage and violence which make the random 
killing in Vietnam possible. They imprison women in desexualized domestic 
roles. They promote generational conflict through child-rearing techniques 
that make parents either vampires or impressarios, and through the mutual 
denial by parents and children of each others’ genuine sexuality. Finally, 
they systematically deprive themselves of their needs for community, 
engagement, and dependence; and these frustrations have spawned the 
communal and hedonistic “new” or “counter” culture which has pushed 
the old culture to the breaking point because there can be no genuinely 
moral accommodation between them. 

That is the thesis. Is Slater right? The very question seems almost imper- 
tinent. This country is so fragmented into a multiplicity of milieux that by 
generalizing from any one or few of them one can plausibly argue just 
about anything one wishes—particularly if one discounts the relevance of 
attitude and other survey data. There are theories available among which 
we can pick and choose to characterize Americans as greedy and mean 
spirited or generous and warmhearted; compulsive and repressed or casual, 
relaxed, open, and easy going; rigid and demanding or flexible and tolerant; 
individualistic and competitive or herdlike and nostalgic for community. 
Add to these complexities the probability that each milieu is itself replete 
with built-in structural contradictions and the psychological ambivalences 
that usually accompany them, and it becomes an intellectual triumph of 
sorts to say anything at all which is important, general, and wholly true. 

Philip Slater knows all this but the difficulty does not seem to inhibit 
him much. The lust (I use the word advisedly with respect to a Freudian 
book) by commentators on American Culture to say something vital about 
it is apparently limitless (like other substitute gratifications) and spills 
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over all obstacles to utterance. Slater’s lust is indulged by exploiting a 
theory, by milking a metaphor, by selectively using and ignoring evidence, 
and by the literary device of using a “we” (it is not an editorial “we” nor 
a scientific “we” but more like a Royalist “we”)—-as in “We also feel bored 
and uneasy with the orderly chrome and porcelain vacuum of our lives” 
(p. 16) in order to seduce the reader into believing that the writer’s per- 
sonal impressions (projections often as not-——as good insights usually are) 
are self-evident truths spontaneously arrived at and shared by both. 

Because the theory is a fertile one and because Slater is a gifted and 
sensitive partisan of it, he is frequently brilliant—particularly on sexual 
matters, for example in his insight that packaging has become a major 
industry in America because buying things has become so sexualized 
that “carrying naked purchases down the street in broad daylight seems 
indecent” (p. 94). Or in his assertion that romantic love at first sight 
must be oedipal because, based upon nothing, it can only be transference 
at work. 

He is very good on other things too. The insight that gives the book its 
title is that technology, by substituting machines for people, reduces the 
occasions for real interaction; hence, in affirming machines, Americans 
“seek” loneliness. The GNP, which symbolizes the preference of Amer- 
icans for things rather than people as sources of gratification, “will reach 
its highest point when a material object can be interpolated between every 
itch and its scratch” (p. 93). One of his favorite metaphors is what 
Slater calls the “Toilet Assumption,” by which he refers to the complacent 
reliance by Americans on the flush toilet to get rid of their shit and their 
other embarrassing effluent—so much so that when the problems which 
have been systematically evaded and avoided erupt into headlines (riots, 
etc.) “we react as if a sewer had backed up” (p. 15)—-with shock, anger, 
and disgust. Slater is good, too, at using what Kenneth Burke called 
“perspective by incongruity” to overturn the homilies of Protestant 
industriousness: “One thing can be said for idleness: it keeps people from 
doing the Devil’s work” (p. 138). . 

Such tidbits make the book very worthwhile reading. It is surely a 
better book than either Theodore Roszak’s The Making of a Counter 
Culture or Charles Reich’s The Greening of America, two books whase 
biases are similar to Slater’s but which have received far more attention. 
And yet Slater’s book is undermined by what is probably the very motive 
that gave it birth. For one does not write a book like this unless one is 
repelled and disgusted by the quality of life in one’s own country and has 
the prophet-redeemer’s impulse to cleanse it “before it is too late.” And 
for this purpose, exaggeration, distortion, and self-contradiction are not 
excessively high prices to pay. 

Slater begins revealing his revulsion with America as early as the preface 
where, upon returning from abroad, he is struck by “the grim monotony of 
American facial expressions—hard, surly, and bitter-——-and by the aura of 
deprivation that informs them” (p. xii). Later on, discussing the war in 
Vietnam, he suggests that Americans enjoy killing defenseless people 
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because they themselves suffer “mass impersonal injuries from mechanical 
forces against which they, too, are powerless” (p. 42); and still later, 
commenting upon the peculiar sexual attitudes of censors toward nudity 
and violerice, he flatly asserts that “the reason a mutilated body is more 
acceptable than a whole one is that it is only in mutilated form that the 
sexual impulse can exist in America” (p. 92). Slater does not bother at all 
with the evidence for or against such powerful statements, although he 
rejects the possibility that guilt-induced impotence and frigidity may be 
on the increase (which would weaken ‘his hopes for the new culture) on the 
grounds that “there are no sound data on which such a statement can be 
based” (p. 79). The absence of “sound data,” in short, prevents his 
believing only what he prefers not to believe. But in a sense the evidence 
ts irrelevant because many of Slater’s assertions are significant, not for 
what they reveal- about Americans, but for what they reveal about his 
moral feeling and about the intensities which sustain him as a humanistic 
intellectual. 

The author’s antipathy to the old culture and his sympathies for the 
new lead him into rhetorical excesses that ultimately blunt even his 
sensitivities as a sociologist. “What,” he asks, a propos the hostility of 
straights to hippies, “is so severely lacking in our society that the asser- 
tion of an alternative life style throws so many Americans into panic and 
rage?” (p. 5). The question is rhetorical, because to him the answer seems 
self-evident: the straights suffer deprivation while the hippies live pleasur- 
ably. But the new culture, as Slater himself admits, zs a genuine threat to 
the old, and surely one does not need a Freudian hypothesis to explain a 
hostile response to a genuine threat to one’s values and style of life. 
“How,” Slater asks with surprising sociological innocence, “can matters 
so intrinsically trivial as hair length or apparel arouse reactions of such 
intensity in people who present themselves as the most sane, stable, and 
effective members of our society?” (p. 61). Well, because they are not 
trivial matters. One might as well ask how some stars and stripes on cloth 
or two crossed sticks can arouse such intense response. Slater’s antipathy 
takes him even to the assertion that “the old culture is difficult to explain 
without recourse to psychopathology” (p. 120)—apparently without 
realizing that this is exactly the tactic of the old culture in putting down 
the new (hippies and other deviants are sick sick sick). Nor does he 
hesitate to contradict himself; so when it suits his purpose he can charac- 
terize middle-class bureaucratic life as a “treadmill,” but when talking 
about the grievances of women he can turn right around and say that 
what women want are the very things that men get from their middle-class 
jobs: meaning, stimulation, challenge, social satisfaction. 

Still, I have the gnawing suspicion that my mixed response to this book 
simply does not matter much. It is the sort of book written for those who 
already agree or almost agree with its plea for a social radicalism combined 
with a technological conservatism (a reversal of the American pattern) 
and for those who might join the author in mounting a twin assault on the 
institutions of repressed sexuality and on the psychology of scarcity which 
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sustains them. They will say “Right On!”; Middle Americans will see only 
another academic America hater. And I futilely try to stay detached about 
a book meant precisely to engage the reader. I think often that silence— 
or near silence, anyway—might be a better alternative; in these days of 
verbal overkill, terse remarks just may be the highest form of expression. 


Engagierter Expressionismus: Politik und Literatur zwischen Weltkrieg 
und Weimarer Republik, By Eva Kolinsky. Stuttgart: J. B. Metzlersche 
Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1970. Pp. vii+-232. 


Lewis A. Coser 
State University of New York at Stony Brock 


German expressionism, one of the earliest artistic manifestations of the 
revolutionary upheavals of the twentieth century, began as a revolt against 
existing art forms just before World War I. But it soon broadened into a 
revolt against modern civilization and against bourgeois life-styles, and 
culminated in a full-scale attack against the whole social order. 

The turbulence, stridency, and highly charged imagery of expressionistic 
writing reflected its passionate rejection of things as they were. Screams, 
visions, apocalyptic evocations replaced the tame rhythms or the natural- 
istic descriptions of previous literature. “The poet,” wrote the expression- 
istic poet Johannes R. Becher, “beats the drums shrilly. He stirs the 
people with staccato sentences.” Major expressionistic reviews had titles 
such as Action and Storm. 

Eva Kolinsky’s study is mainly devoted to a detailed analysis of con- 
tributions to these expressionistic periodicals during the war and im- 
mediately after. She shows that the pacificism or revolutionary socialism 
of most of these reviews tended to be highly abstract, Utopian, and 
insufficiently rooted in concrete analysis. Celebration of generic Man, of 
Fraternity, Community, Love, stand side by side with rejection of “soul- 
less” machine civilization and “materialistic” technology. Lyrical celebra- 
tions of the brotherhood of all men went hand in hand with exaltation of 
the artist as the chosen vessel of the ideal order to come. 

During the war, those expressionistic reviews which managed to survive 
the censorship indulged in passionate denunciations of the massacre and 
appealed to human solidarity against the fratricidal slaughter in the 
trenches. When the revolution of 1918 put an end to the war, these 
periodicals expressed disappointment with the social-democratic regime 
which had murdered Rosa Luxemburg and Kark Liebknecht, put down the 
Spartacist uprising of the extreme left, and inaugurated a return to 
humdrum normalcy. Some exalted the Russian example and called for its 
emulation. Others extolled a vaguely humanistic and nonviolent socialism, 
and others again gradually withdrew all affect from the public scene 
advocating the cultivation of private sensibilities or extolling the superior 
virtues of youth or of the artist. 
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The attempt to fuse political activity and artistic creation proved un- 
successful. Political engagement and praise of the common man gradually 
receded and gave pride of place to the traditional German glorification of 
Geist (spirit) and its predestined defenders, the artist and writer. Spurned 
by history, disappointed by its failure to eventuate in Utopia, most expres- 
sionistic writers returned to inwardness. Some of them, like Becher and 
Brecht, later made common cause with the Communists. Others, like Benn 
and Bronnen, became Nazis. Most of them, however, gave up the attempt 
to fuse the spheres of art and politics, of literature and revolution. 

Kolinsky gives many concrete illustrations of the failure of expres- 
sionistic intellectuals to come to terms with the political realm. Neither 
Schickele’s hope for a revolution to be brought about through the redeem- 
ing power of the heart, nor Leonard Frank’s fervent belief in the goodness 
of man, provided sufficient leverage to come to grips with the recalcitrance 
of political events. There is something pathetic, as well as amusing, about 
the proclamation of the Berlin Political Council of Mental Workers which 
demanded, shortly after the revolution, “the abolition of academies, social- 
ization of all theaters, socialization of all free professions, abolition of all 
titles, and the immediate convocation of a world parliament.” The expres- 
sionists were hardly equipped for effective intervention in political affairs. 
They were marginal intellectuals, far removed from everyday affairs, who 
cultivated a wholly exaggerated sense of their own importance. 

This book will be of help mainly to those who are already familiar with 
the historical landscape of twentieth-century Germany. It does not provide 
the social and historical background. It is of interest to those concerned 
with the sociology of men of ideas and with the complicated ways that 
link artistic productions to their social matrix. 


Political Conflict: Essays in Political Sociology. By Morris Janowitz. 
Chicago: Quadrangle Books, 1970. Pp. xii+271. $8.95 (cloth); $2.95 
(paper). 


Robert Nisbet 
University of California, Riverside 


These really are essays in political sociology. They are written as essays 
rather than working papers, and the subject is plainly and unabashedly © 
political sociology. There is nothing precious or self-conscious here. No 
exquisite but tedious delineations of what a “sociological” treatment of 
political behavior, history of concepts, theory, or the comic pages would 
have to consist of. No prescription at all, no theology, no theory of theory 
of theory. Just some hard-headed, sophisticated, and alert reactions to 
what is going on below the surface of life in the twentieth century. And, if 
anyone is still interested, the book is relevant; to the sociological past, to 
present outlines and tendencies of the discipline, and, mostly, to major 
processes at work in society. 
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The essays are nicely divided into sections: The Institutional Frame- 
work, Social Structure and Political Affiliation, Macrosociology and 
Armed Conflict, Political Violence in American Institutions, Methodo- 
logical Dimensions, and, finally, Sociological Analysis and Policy. Essays 
within these sections range from the thematic and conceptual “The Logic 
of Political Sociology,” a very useful review of styles from Tocqueville 
down to the present, saved from narrative tedium by its emphasis on the 
styles, to such splendid topics as “Patterns of Collective Violence,” 
“Native Fascism in the 1930s,” and “Military Elites and the Study of 
War.” In between are pieces on mass communications, relations of civil 
and military powers in the new nations, community power in this country. 

Clearly, the range is wide, subject matter diverse, evidence of hard 
work great. I could wish more were to be iound on the military, for 
Janowitz is without question our preeminent interpreter of the military 
establishment. Not since Tocqueville’s fascinating chapters on the military 
in the second volume of his Democracy in America, where the military is 
dealt with, as it should be, as a social system, has anyone approached this 
immense sphere of modern life as Janowitz has. In his “Military Elites and 
the Study of War” in this volume Janowitz has some extraordinarily 
perceptive observations to make, not merely on the study of the military, 
but on the relation of the military to modern civil life. Among them is 
his (to me) utterly convincing demonstration that by trying to “civil- 
ianize” the military one is certain to wind up with an organization that is 
neither civil nor military and in which new forms of hostility and un- 
anticipated militarism could run rampant. (Future McNamaras and 
Pentagon Whiz Kids please take note!) 

Janowitz’s “Civil-Military Relations in the New Nations” throws much 
light on forces of conflict and, distinguishably, on forces of change in these 
societies. I particularly like his criticism, restrained but direct and effec- 
tive, of the underlying theme of progressive developmentalism in so many 
of the accounts sociologists and political scientists—especially the latter— 
have given us of the transition from “traditional” to “modern.” Such a 
theme is, in Janowitz’s phrasing, “a continuation of the ‘idea of progress’ 
in a non-Western context.” Of course if one separated out this theme from 
the vast majority of studies of “new nations” and so-called development, 
there would not be much left but heaps of data. But so much the worse for 
the studies. 

“Native Fascism in the 1930’s” is at once a fine evocation of such move- 
ments as the Christian Front, the Black Legion, Father Coughlin’s radio 
audience, all active a generation ago, and, more subtly but clearly, a 
warning of the form such movements would take, will take, or are taking, 
possibly, in the last third of the twentieth century. “It does not seem 
likely that fascism could be the effort of a small handful of men seeking 
to cope with the economic and strategic insecurities of America in an 
authoritarian fashion. It requires a cadre of skillful organizers and propa- 
gandists to lead wide sections of the population to reject our democratic 
“institutions.” Janowitz quotes Huey Long’s celebrated observation that 
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if fascism ever comes to America it will be called Americanism. But as 
long as we are in the realm of speculation here it might be doubted that 
today “Americanism” would suffice. We have become a more educated 
and sophisticated nation, at least in the burgeoning middle class. ‘“Com- 
mon Cause” would make a far more attractive label today, I think, and 
would have the advantage of implicit insights drawn from sociology of 
‘what the real roots and contexts of fascism are. It would be free of the 
gaucheness of “Americanism” and of unpleasant Communist and Nazi 
associations with the once-hallowed word “people.” | 

I hope no one will miss, if he has not already read, the final essay in 
the volume, “The Ideology of Professional Psychologists.” The theme of 
Janowitz’s remarks extends beyond the psychologists, taking in, for sure, 
sociologists. The warning is friendly and relaxed, but not to be missed: 
Let us put an end to self-contemplation by professions and disciplines 
of their true identities. Such navel-gazing will get us nowhere. As Jano- 
witz writes—and his words these days could have been as easily and 
justly directed to sociologists—‘‘The major intellectual spokesmen for 
recent American psychology have not been professional psychologists: 
Veblen was an economist, Dewey a philosopher, and, more recently, 
Kinsey a zoologist, and Riesman a lawyer turned sociologist.” (The essay, 
it should be noted, was written in 1954, and appeared in the American 
Psychologist.) . 

Giving fitting end to both the essay and the volume is Professor 
Janowitz’s reminder that despite fashionable belief to the contrary (I 
gather there was a New Left back in 1954; let us call it the apostolic 
New Left), there is no evidence to support the view that social scientists 
as such are unwitting masters of “human exploitation and manipulation.” 
All one needs to do, Janowitz suggests, is observe the fate of social science 
and of social scientists under totalitarian systems. “I am convinced that 
the efforts of social scientists, if they are constantly mindful of the in- 
herent limitations and biases in scientific knowledge, will serve to enhance 
the dignity of mankind by clarifying the fundamental nature of human 
nature.” As I say, the words were written nearly twenty years ago. How | 
prophetic can you be? 

This is a.splendid book in itself, as well as a fine emblem of the larger 
scholarship from which it is drawn by one of our outstanding social scien- 
tists. And its unfailing lucidity of style puts it in reach of everyone— 
professional, student, intelligent general reader. 


The Social Contract: A Personal Inquiry into the Evolutionary Sources 
of Order and Disorder. By Robert Ardrey. Drawings by Berdine Ardrey. 
New York: Atheneum Publishers, 1970. Pp. 405. $10.00. 


Morton H. Fried 


Columbia University 


In 1936, Brooks Atkinson reviewed Star Spangled, the work of a new 
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playwright, and declared, “Robert Ardrey has very little skill in express- 
ing his ideas in play form.” In 1962, Atkinson devoted one of his “Critic 
at Large” columns in the New York Times to Ardrey’s first book of non- 
fiction, African Genesis, and noted Ardrey’s contempt “of Rousseau’s 
thesis that men are born innocent and corrupted by society.” Atkinson 
summarized Ardrey’s key idea in the phrase, “we are born of risen apes, 
not fallen angels.” Now, less than ten years after, Ardrey returns to this 
contest with Rousseau, deliberately flaunting the title of one of Jean- 
Jacques’s most famous essays and with sufficient chutzpak to dedicate the 
whole barrel of tripe to the memory of the master. Of course, Ardrey’s 
concept of the social contract differs from that of the Enlightenment, as 
his nineteenth-century outlook contrasts with that of the eighteenth. As 
put by Ardrey, “There is no more severe distinction between my social 
contract and his than that Rousseau’s was an agreement between fallen 
angels, while mine is one between risen apes” (p. 101). 

Taken as a persona, Ardrey is more interesting than his literary corpus. 
Anyone reading his latter-day version, which takes subtitular advantage of 
present-day concern about violence and disorder, has some basis for con- 
cluding that Ardrey is a racist; a sexist; a hater of the young; a cynical 
believer in ineradicable, innate human aggressiveness and instinctive ter- 
ritoriality. Such a reader might think that Ardrey’s was a simple, brutal, 
stupid mind. How else to interpret his argument that “the Negro” enjoys 
superior endowment for athletic performance, but is genetically poorly 
equipped for the classroom (pp. 56-65)? The level of Ardrey’s current 
sensitivity to racial problems is revealed in offhand comments, as in this 
example: “One recalling Darwin’s cattle may turn to more recent naïvetés 
such as the expectation that black Africa, in our view an enormous un- 
differentiated herd of dark-skinned people, would willingly unite for 
rational ends” (p. 68). Indeed, there is this capsule evaluation of the 
recent history of the black struggle: “For all the Negro’s profound and 
unarguable grievances, there has not been a racial outbreak in America 
since the days of Watts in which a degree of carnival atmosphere has not 
prevailed” (p. 286). Of course, Ardrey’s stereotyping is not confined to 
blacks. His knack for the trenchant phrase lightly blesses others: “The 
samango monkey is arboreal, brown and rather large, with the creased, 
lamenting face of some ancient Jew” (p. 75). 

I think we may be sure that there is nothing personal in-all of this. 
Ardrey goes out of his way to decry racial stereotyping at the instant he 
purveys it, and undoubtedly some of his best friends are you know what. 
Actually, Ardrey’s venom is deliberately aimed at academic structure; it 
is clear that he does not like many of his previous reviews and particularly 
resents being treated as the amateur he is, rather than the scientist he 
fancies himself to be. His special targets are clearly staked out: “That 
the three sciences central to human understanding—psychology, anthro- 
pology and sociology—-successfully and continually lie to themselves, lie 
to each other, and lie to the public at large, must constitute a paramount 
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wonder of a scientific century. Were their condition generally known, they 
would be classified as public drunks” (p. 12). The metaphor of drunken- 
ness applied to sociology, anthropology, and psychology is very appealing 
to Ardrey; he uses it more than once. I presume that he considers scholars 
in these disciplines to be intoxicated with power, a common fantasy in 
certain sectors of the current scene. 

The message of The Social Contract, drawn out for more than 350 
purple-prosed, repetitive pages, is telegraphed in the foregoing. The drive 
for egalitarianism will send us over the precipice into unending night. The 
sensible alternative is to concentrate equality in the context of oppor- 
tunity, thereby achieving a healthy, creative elite. It sounds like Ayn 
Rand or Andrew Carnegie. As remarked earlier, do not expect anything 
new here. But if the message is boring, the medium is frenetic; I would 
entitle this book La Gazza Ladra [The thieving magpie]. Every glittering 
bit of ethological business has been collected and brought back to Ardrey’s 
nest, where jewels are mixed with drek. 

Ardrey has had this problem. Reviewers have complained about his 
technical abilities since the 1930s, when, after an unreadable “novel about 
Magdalenian man,” and several equally unreadable and unplayable plays, 
Ardrey caught Jed Harris’s eye or ear and had his first turkey produced, 
the previously mentioned Star Spangled. Even the Literary Digest (March 
21, 1936, p. 19) turned that one down. Several later plays seem to have 
been worse. 

Although some continuities of thought and theme mark Ardrey’s work 
throughout his career, my impression is one of discontinuous trajectory. I 
am not referring to his sojourns in Hollywood and the contrast between 
the writing he did for the dream factories and that he offered the stage. 
The main break occurs a little later, when he went off to Africa as a cor- 
respondent for the Reporter magazine. There Ardrey met and interviewed 
Dr. Raymond Dart, the first discoverer of the Australopithecines. From 
this moment Ardrey’s life seems to have changed. 

Pre-Dart Ardrey was a man who liked controversy and used drama and 
the novel to project his feelings and views. He was associated with such 
progressive ensembles as Group Theatre and the original Phoenix Play- 
house Company. His themes included racial injustice (Jeb, 1946) and 
McCarthy-type political persecution in the United States (Sing Me No 
Lullaby, 1954). 

Except for one script, Thunder Rock, Ardrey seems never to have en- 
joyed an audience success. Even that play flopped in the United States, 
although it had a long run in England where it was finally made into a 
film. Otherwise, in the United States, Ardrey’s career seems grim. Some of 
his plays closed almost immediately. Jeb, mentioned above, lasted nine 
performances. Lewis Nichols, the New York Times critic, had flattered 
the idea of the play, writing that “because of its substance and honesty, it 
is the type of play which has an audience always on its side.” However, 
Nichols sadly concluded that, as a job of playwriting, Jeb “does not hold 
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up its share.” When Nichols discussed the folding of Jeb in a later 
column, Herman Shumlin, its producer, fired in an angry letter attributing 
the failure to hostile critics (New York Times, March 3, 1946, p. 2, col. 2). 

Did the unkindnesses of critics and the neglect of audiences have any- 
thing to do with forming Ardrey’s present dark view of most of the human 
race? He does not seem to think so. In a recent view of himself he projects 
back into his youth an image that fits neatly his post-Dart work. Describ- 
ing his own ruthlessness in fighting his way into a Thorton Wilder writing 
seminar at the University of Chicago in 1930 (when he was 22), Ardrey 
says, “I make no apologies, but I have an inexplicable gift for survival 
under conditions of jungle warfare” (Plays of Three Decades, 1968, p. 10). 
Ardrey has been in jungle combat only metaphorically, at war with critics 
and audiences. 7 

Geoffrey Gorer, an anthropologist, has paid tribute to Ardrey (in En- 
counter, 1967, p. 76), declaring that despite his shaky reasoning and 
conclusions, Ardrey’s “facts” can be relied upon. J.am less sanguine about 
this. The magpie quality of Ardrey’s assembling of evidence has already been 
alluded to. One anecdote gives way to another, sometimes documented, some- 
times hearsay, sometimes out of his own casual experience. It is very 
difficult to check up on such saltations. However, apart from plain 
nastiness, I have caught some of his errors or distortions. Two will have to 
do as examples. One arises from Ardrey’s use of his favorite materials, 
which come from highly skilled naturalists specializing in the ethology of 
one or a restricted number of species. George Schaller is one such scientist 
who is held in highest esteem by Ardrey. Yet, I think that Ardrey has 
been unhappy with some of Schaller’s work on the gorilla because of its 
indication that gorilla groups are relatively open. At the same time, the 
Reynolds have given us a clear view of the open nature of chimpanzee 
bands. This sort of material threatens the Ardrey thesis of the antagonistic, 
tightly territorial, prehuman past. Whatever the motive, however, Ardrey 
is distorting when he assures his reader that, “gorilla society cannot be 
described as open” (p. 274). 

Another serious lapse occurs in Ardrey’s use of Robert F. Murphy’s 
work on the Tuareg. (Ardrey refers throughout to the ‘“Tauregs.”) 
According to Ardrey, Murphy says that “the veil before the face protects 
the personal distance of the alpha Taureg [sic] precisely as dark glasses 
protect the space of the western alpha. I shall watch you: you will not 
watch me” (p. 229). But Murphy actually contradicts Ardrey at several 
critical points. Thus, particularly in encounters between ordinary Tuareg 
_ and their chiefs, “the person of higher status will usually keep his veil at 
a somewhat lower level.” Indeed, the most prestigious persons in the 
society, the Aajji, simply do not wear veils at all. It is clear that the main 
use of the veil is in the context of relations among affinals. So much for 
Ardrey’s accuracy. 

If this review has been more ad hominem than ad librum it is only 
because the book is really not worth serious consideration. This, in turn, 
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raises questions about the sociology of publishing. Why do so many books 
like this get such keen attention from publishers and the. mass media, 
when much better books on similar topics escape virtually without notice? 
I guess that is really not such a hard question. 


A Sociology of the Absurd. By Stanford M. Lyman and Marvin B. Scott. 
New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1970. Pp. x+221. $3.50 
(paper). | 

Social Psychology through Symbolic Interaction. Edited by Gregory P. 
Stone and Harvey A. Farberman. Waltham, Mass.: Ginn Blaisdell, 1970. 
Pp. 738. $11.95. 


Barry Schwartz 
University of Chicago 


The broader significance of these two books is related to current dissatis- 
faction with, and demands for alternatives to, functionalist modes of 
sociological analysis. Each attends to this task in a different way. 

A Sociology of the Absurd is a collection of seven articles (four of which 
are appearing for the first time) by Stanford Lyman and Marvin Scott. 
Each piece embodies one or more aspects of the theme of “absurdity,” 
which prefaces and organizes the contents of the book. 

Absurdity is a perspective that is grounded in certain “background 
assumptions” about the nature of man and society. The first is the ex- 
istential-phenomenological idea that social life admits of no inherent mean- 
ing, that reality is negotiated rather than given. Interaction, accordingly, 
is mediated by interpretational or definitional (i.e., symbolic) processes. 
Such processes are examined in the analyses of time (“On the Time 
Track”) and space (“Territoriality: A Neglected Sociological Dimen- 
sion”). The authors suggest that the sociological importance of these two- 
dimensions resides in the temporal and spatial referents of the self. Identity 
is shown to be, in part, rooted in the sociotemporal/spatial order which is, 
in turn, the embodiment of competing claims, meanings, conventional divi- 
sions, and the like. 

One implication of the Lyman-Scott version of subjective realism is the 
importance of the engineering of meaning in social relations. This emphasis 
is most conspicuous in “Accounts,” which treats the manner in which 
seemingly untoward behavior is rationalized or coated with conventionally 
acceptable intent. The boundary between conventionality and deviance is 
thereby negotiated. 

A second assumption of the sociology of the absurd is that, because 
the ends to which human action is oriented are scarce, conflict is inherent ` 
in social relations. According to Lyman and Scott, the conceptual frame- 
work that is most compatible with this assumption (in the study of face- 
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to-face interaction, at least) is the game model. In “Game Frameworks,” 
an attempt is made to formulate, in the symbolic interactionist mode, a 
typology of games, while “Paranoia, Homosexuality, and Game Theory” 
considers the core feature of the game, namely, the Meadian phenomenon 
of the self taking itself as an object from the standpoint of the other. ‘The 
pathological possibilities inherent in this process were ignored by Mead 
but are herein depicted. 

To the extent that their outcome is both consequential and problematic, 
games constitute. a field for the display of “character.” The sociology of 
this form, which refers to the capacity to conduct oneself effectively under 
stress, is dealt with in “Coolness in Everyday Life”; the contingency of its 
default, in “Stage Fright and the Problem of Identity.” 

Unfortunately, the reader will not find A Sociology of the Absurd to be 
organized as tightly as this review implies. The book would be far more 
valuable if each article were preceded by an editorial treatment of that 
particular aspect of absurdity to which it refers. As it stands, the theme 
of absurdity is insufficiently related to the several worthwhile articles 
which it is meant to organize. | 

In Social Psychology through Symbolic Interaction, Gregory Stone and 
Harvey Farberman attempt to clarify symbolic interactionist principles 
and to display their application. To this end, sixty-nine articles and 
extracts are presented; these are divided into ten parts, each with an 
editorial preface on the universe of theoretical and empirical content which 
the articles sample. The coherence with which these universes are defined 
and the representativeness of sampling varies from one part to the next. 

Symbolic interactionist principles receive their sharpest exposition and 
illustration in the sections on deviance, definition of the situation, and 
motivation. The first-mentioned section deals with the interactional 
grounding of deviance, with the focus on labeling theory, while the last 
conveys the unique perspective of motive as a socially conditioned rational- 
ization of acts. The readings on the definition of the situation make con- 
‘crete the postulate of subjective realism and the problematics of managing 
such definitions, In the latter respect, however, the omission of Goffman 
in favor of those inspired by him is puzzling. 

The least adequate parts of the book include the section on interaction 
process. Major omissions here are the ethnomethodological, dramaturgical 
and game-theoretical perspectives and, most important—and this is a 
major failing of the book—the ‘monumental work by Goffman on the 
‘properties, structure, and dynamics of face-to-face interaction. 

The section titled “Tests of the Perspective” is inappropriately labeled 
and its content misplaced. A perspective is not subject to verification; 
it is useful or not, depending on its capacity to generate ideas which 
are. Furthermore, no separate section on techniques seems to me to be 
warranted because none are presupposed or ruled out by the symbolic 
interactionist perspective. The articles in this section, centering as they 
do on identity, therefore belong in the one on the self. 
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Unfortunately, one of the weakest points in the book is the introduction, 
which sets for itself the goal of isolating the definitive characteristics of 
the symbolic interactionist framework. The basic content involves a 
couple of polemics against functionalism (the best of which is directed 
from the psychoanalytic and not the symbolic interactionist standpoint). 
The problem here is that its inconsistency with functionalism makes 
obvious neither what symbolic interactionism is nor what is unique about 
it. 

Other sections of the book, namely, situations and social worlds, the 
self, socialization, and symbolic mediation of interaction, seems to be 
fairly adequate in respect to content and organization. The book ends 
puzzlingly with a long appendix on the effects of psychotherapy! 

Taken as a whole, however, this collection, except for the very important 
omissions noted, will provide the student with a basic view of what the 
symbolic interactionist perspective brings to the relationship between. men 
and groups. The book’s quality, though, does not match its considerable 
quantity, wherein resides its chief value. | 

Although Stone and Farberman were bothered by psychoanalysis, 
Lyman and Scott were able to ignore it. Functionalism, however, serves 
as a foil common to both books. Both collections, apparently, were con- 
sciously put together with a view to providing an alternative to the 
functionalist image of man as a passive object molded by the group. Both 
books, in some measure, embody such an alternative. Yet, by so dismiss- 
ing functionalism, the editors skirt the problem of its relation to their 
own positions. For example, by failing to treat systemic as well as indi- | 
vidual referents of meaning, along with their convergences and discrep- 
ancies (as did Merton in his analysis of manifest and latent functions), 
their own views are unnecessarily narrowed. Similarly, by their polemical 
stance toward psychoanalysis, Stone and Farberman neglect its rather 
exciting parallels with symbolic interactionism. Just as the self presented 
in their readings is an active, negotiated, and negotiating agent, so the 
development of ego psychology, initiated by Freud himself in the late 
twenties and early thirties, emphasizes the autonomy of the ego and its 
negotiating capacity. 

By stressing what is negotiated in social life at the expense of what is 
not, neosymbolic interactionism seems to be leading us from (an originally 
Durkheimian) oversocialized conception of man to an undersocialized 
conception. Current overreactions to functionalism, among which these 
books might in many respects be numbered, could therefore profitably be 
abandoned in favor of a more informing confrontation. Contemporary ego 
psychology, particularly the Eriksonian mode, might be enlightening in 
this respect, for while it addresses the active functions of the ego it does 
not (paradoxically) deemphasize, as much as its neosymbolic interactionist 
counterparts, the superego and the normative demands that it mediates. 
It is significant, in fact, that the sociology of the absurd takes as its 
founder Machiavelli rather than Mead, who was more sensitive to the 
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Durkheimian insight that while men negotiate, plot, and even defraud, they 
do so under very powerful constraints. 


Utility and Choice in Social Interaction. By Lynne and Richard Ofshe. 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1970. Pp. ix4-202. $7.50. 


Charles S. Green III 
University of Virginia 


This is an important book for at least.two reasons. First, it reports on an 
ingenious application to social situations of a theory first developed to ex- 
plain individual behavior in light-guessing experiments. Second, the 
theory is applicable to highly diverse social situations and to the analysis 
of attitudes and motivation as well. 

Despite recent disenchantment with game theory, Lynn and Richard 
Ofshe are convinced that decision making and game theory can be used 
to predict social behavior. They start by distinguishing between two pro- 
cesses that take place in coalition games, choosing partners and bargain- 
_ing over rewards, but focus theoretically on the explanation of choice 
behavior. Choosing partners is viewed as a decision process in which each 
player maximizes his expected utility. It is assumed that expected utility 
_ has three components: (a) the utility of the reward received from a win- 
ning coalition; (b) the probability of obtaining the reward associated 
with each alternative coalition; (c) the utility for equity in allocating the 
total available rewards among players. In order to predict how the three 
components combine to affect coalition choices, the Ofshes adopted S. 
Siegel’s formal model of the way individuals guess which of two light 
bulbs will light up on each of a series of trials in which the probability of 
any light coming on is predetermined by the experimenter. In adopting 
Siegel’s model, the Ofshes show that the utilities in coalitions are per- 
fectly analogous to those in the light-guessing experiment. In addition, 
they adopt Siegel’s assumption that the three components combine addi- 
tively. 

Testing of the theory was carried out in three stages. First, a series of 
experiments were conducted to see if each of the three independent vari- 
ables had the anticipated causal effect on coalition choices. Second, a 
series of experiments were conducted to see if the model would accurately 
predict choice behavior when one or more of the independent variables 
were changed. In these first two series of experiments, single human 
subjects played coalition games with two robot partners simulated by 
computer. By using robot partners, control was established over the prob- 
abilities of each human player being chosen. The expected utilities for 
correct choices were varied by changing the monetary values of coalition 
payoffs. Expected utilities for equity were manipulated in pregame in- 
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structions by differentially stressing individual gains and losses, by dif- 
ferentially stressing the interdependence of players, and by differentially 
leading the subjects to believe they would meet their game partners. A third 
series of experiments, in which all three players were human, was carried 
out in order to see whether the model would accurately predict behavior 
in freely interactive situations. Finally, the relevance of the theory for 
other interactive systems was demonstrated in analyses of two-person 
conflicts (prisoners’ dilemma) and N-person systems, such as simple 
chains and networks. 

While the choice model must be supplemented eventually by a model 
for bargaining, it is a significant contribution to the work begun by von 
Neumann and Morgenstern. There is no reason why the theory should 
not now be tested in more realistic situations. For example, the model 
offers a solution to the Condorcet paradox. The paradox is embodied in a 
situation where three persons or groups have the preferences for x, y, and 
z alternatives shown below and must decide upon a single alternative. As 


GROUP OR PREFERENCE 
PERSON 1 2 3 
A> ad EE es x y z 
1 s E A E axa y Z x 
Le ATEETAN Z x y 


it is usually conceived by political theorists, no solution to the paradox is 
compatible with the conditions of political equality and popular sover- 
eignty. However, if it is assumed that such situations are recurrent and 
that coalitions are permissible, the Ofshe’s model should predict how such 
paradoxes are resolved—as of course they are in the “real world.” 

The three independent variables in the model appear to be directly 
analogous to those used by J. W. Atkinson, Victor Vroom, and others to 
explain motivation, and by Helen Peak and others to explain attitudes. 
Vroom, for example, theorizes that aroused motivation is a function of the 
importance of a particular value, the relevance of the consequences of | 
acts for attaining that value, and the likelihood that the performance of 
an act has certain consequences. The main difference between the two 
theories is that the effects of the independent variables are assumed to be 
multiplicative in Vroom’s model, whereas the Ofshes assume that the 
effects are additive. Therefore, a “crucial experiment” seems warranted 
in order to test the relative superiority of the two theories. 

In summary, the theory is immensely powerful in its capacity to pre- 
cisely predict behavior in a wide variety of social situations, and appears 
to be potentially applicable to the study of motivation and attitudes. Yet 
a caveat is in order, for what the Ofshes treat as independent variables 
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most sociologists treat as dependent variables. Thus, while it was shown. 
that the utility of equity is constant even when other characteristics of 
the game are changed, this constancy was achieved by not letting players 
communicate with each other. In real life players do communicate, estab- 
lish definitions of the situation, and thereby affect each others’ utilities 
for equity. In addition, payoffs were guaranteed after coalition formation 
and, as noted above, the utility of equity was experimentally manipulated 
in pregame instructions. Again, in real life, this power of the experimenter 
to manipulate game rules and to enforce the “contracts” made in coali- 
tions is typically vested in institutionalized roles such as legislator, judge, 
referee, umpire, jury, etc. Perhaps the Ofshes are correct in placing 
greater priority on achieving precision of prediction than on researching 
the substantive problems implied by the institutionalization of such roles. 
But I suspect that sociologists would be wiser to ask why various situa- 
tions are defined differently, who can and should have the power to manip- 
ulate and enforce the rules of games, and under what conditions solidarity 
develops so. as to affect players’ utility for equity. 


Topics in* Regression Analysis. By Arthur S. Goldberger. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1968. Pp. xii-+139. 


James Fennessey 
Johns Hopkins University 


The title of this book suggests that it is essentially a series of essays, each 
more or less self-contained. However, the book (which is based on eight 
lectures given by Goldberger in 1965) might better be described as an 
overview of regression analysis from an unorthodox perspective. The style 
is relatively informal; although there are many proofs given, they gen- 
erally are elementary. Topics are treated in an outline form, but the 
coverage is fairly comprehensive. The book includes discussions of the 
Interpretation of R*s, of measures of precision of regression coefficients, 
and of the derivation of the classical properties of least-squares estimators 
in the random X’s case. Also discussed are ways to transform variables to 
obtain linearity in the regression, and considerations in choosing a 
particular functional form for the regression model in an actual applica- 
tion. 

In the preface, Goldberger. states that his objective is to discuss “a 
selection of topics from the point of view of a researcher who is interested 
in using this important tool in a productive way in empirical investigations” 
(p. vii). This statement is misleading, for the book contains no detailed 
discussions of actual applications of regression analysis to data, though 
there are some passing references, Throughout most of the book, the 
reader will look in vain for practical guidance as to good and bad practice 
in the use of regression techniques. Only in the last chapter is an effort 
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made to give practical advice. And that advice, while quite sensible, is 
hardly of the sort to be engraved over one’s desk. In short, then, this 
book is not at all what its title and preface might lead a social researcher ` 
to expect. 

It is something quite different, and in many ways quite interesting. The 
major part of the book (chaps. 2-6, and partially 7) consists, as it 
were, of a guided tour of the whole subject of regression analysis, under- 
taken with a somewhat selective perspective, and with an occasionally 
elevated level of difficulty. What makes this effort interesting, in compari- 
son with others already available, is that it utilizes several unconventional 
ideas to explain the nature and features of regression analysis. Thus, this 
book is likely to be of most interest to someone who has already learned 
a good deal about regression analysis from conventional sources, but who 
wishes to deepen his understanding of it. It is more nearly an hors 
d’oeuvre for the budding expert of regression analysis than a bit of lean 
meat for the hungry data analyst. 

Goldberger’s unconventional perspective can be illustrated by three 
examples. At the beginning of the book, he describes regression analysis 
in terms of conditional expectations. That is, he tells, us that regression 
analysis is a particular way to analyze stochastic relationships. A stochas- 
tic relationship is one in which the conditional probability distribution 
of one random variable differs for different values of another random 
variable. The distinctive feature of regression analysis is that, in order 
to make the analysis more manageable, it simplifies the consideration of 
these relationships so that only the conditional expectation is analyzed, 
and not the entire conditional distribution. This point is hardly novel, 
but it is one which seldom is presented clearly in books accessible to a 
general audience. 

A second example of Goldberger’s novelty is his approach to estimation 
procedures in terms of what he calls the analogy principle of statistical 
estimation. By this he means that if one wishes to estimate a population 
parameter (e.g., the expected value), he usually can use the statistic 
which has analogous properties in the sample (e.g., the sample mean). 
In particular, if one wishes to estimate a set of regression coefficients for 
a population, the analogy principle can be applied by recalling a charac- 
teristic property of regression disturbances in the population. In the popu- 
lation, the disturbance variables have zero expectation and are completely 
uncorrelated with any of the regressor variables. Using the analogy prin- 
ciple, Goldberger suggests that we choose an estimating method which 
will preserve the analogous property in the sample. That is, if we let c; 
denote the calculated residuals (which are to be distinguished from the 
population disturbances) from the estimated regression line, then we wish 
to insure that, for a sample of size T, 


T 
>- X pili =O 


i=l 
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P 
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t=1 


By making this assumption (which he justifies only by appeal to the 
analogy principle), and then substituting for e; its equivalent in terms 
of F, the X,,’s, and the estimated coefficients, Goldberger derives a set 
of simultaneous equations which can be solved for the by, which are the 
sample estimates of the population regression coefficients. These estimat- - 
ing equations are, it turns out, identical with the normal equations which 
appear in conventional regression analysis, and thus the solutions also 
are identical. This derivation can be accomplished without any use of 
calculus, which may be of interest to some readers. 

A third unconventional idea used by Goldberger is his measure of the 
precision of an estimated regression coefficient. He defines this precision 
in terms of the size of the change in a regression coefficient needed to 
create an increase of 1.0 in the error sum of squares. The smaller that 
number is, the more precisely estimated the regression coefficient is. Gold- 
berger calls this the “index error” of the regression coefficient. A related 
definition, introduced later, standardizes for the magnitude of the error 
sum of squares. Goldberger calls this latter the “radex” error of the 
regression coefficient. Finally, in chapter 7, Goldberger spells out the 
relationship between these indices and the more conventional measure of 
precision, the standard error of the regression coefficient. 

For all three of these ideas, there is no fault in the logic of Goldberger’s 
argument. What might be questioned is the generality of appeal of this 
particular intuition. Goldberger presents these approaches not as being 
superior, but as being unorthodox and perhaps intuitively appealing. For 
me personally, the approaches are interesting, but not noticeably prefer- 
able to the ordinary explanations. One criticism might be that all of these 
ideas are claimed to be of value to a relatively naive audience whose 
grasp of the basic idea of regression needs strengthening. Despite that 
claim, the level of some of the arguments, and particularly some proofs 
which make use of Lagrange multipliers, is not at all elementary. In short, 
there is a real ambiguity about the intended audience. Moreover, for a 
reader whose understanding of regression analysis is incomplete, it. would 
easily be possible to become confused rather than enlightened by reading 
this book. 

The book should make interesting reading for a person who has some 
acquaintance with mathematics generally, plus a fairly good background 
in regression analysis. For the majority of its potential readers among 
sociologists, it can serve best as a supplement to some other treatments 
of regression analysis now available—including Johnston’s Econometric 
Methods, Draper and Smith’s Applied Regression Analysis, and Gold- 
berger’s own Econometric Theory. l 
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The Logic of Images in International Relations. By Robert Jervis. Prince- 
ton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1970. Pp xi-+281. $8.50. 


Jessie Bernard 


Pennsylvania State University 


This book is a taxonomy of signals and indices, illustrated from the field 
of international relations, and an analysis of their operation as techniques 
for the projection of images. The author hesitates to call his image ap- 
proach a paradigm (p. 16), but it does serve at least one function of 
paradigms: it shows that “previous explanations are inadequate and... 
[it provides] parismonious and satisfying accounts of a wide variety of 
events” (p. 16). The author is very modest about the limitations of the 
image approach: images constitute only one of the many influences on 
the predictions other states make about an opponent; images are some- 
times ignored; sometimes there is little a state can do to modify its 
image; states are not unitary entities, so that domestic audiences com- 
plicate the projection of images for foreign consumption; and sometimes 
existing images of an opposing state distort the interpretation of any be- 
havior not reconcilable with them. Having thus recognized the limitations 
of the image approach, Jervis assumes they are not operating in order 
to simplify his major purpose, namely, to show “how images can be 
cheaply projected” (p. 15). 

“Signals are statements or actions the meanings of which are estab- 
lished by tacit or explicit understandings among the actors” (p. 18), 
intended to influence an opponent’s image of the sender. Everyone is sup- 
posed to know what they mean. Their credibility, of course, is another 
matter; that can be established only later. So signals are essentially 
“promissory notes.” We will prove it if you make us. Indices, on the 
other hand, are inherently credible. Part of their credibility lies in the 
fact that they are usually not under the control of the sender, although 
they may be manipulated by undermining the observer’s assumptions 
about the motives of the sender (p. 43). In international relations hardly 
any indices are manipulable, a fact that makes it difficult to “project 
images on the cheap” (p. 65). 

Signals are more aboveboard in the sense that they are meant to be 
read, but they can be used to convey inaccurate messages as well as 
accurate ones. Skill in using signals lies in the ability to know when to 
tell the truth and when to lie. If signals were always deceptive or accept- 
able only when shored up by indices, they could be ignored. But there 
are moral restraints on lying: there are important stakes in maintaining 
` a complex system which is jeopardized by dishonesty in any part of it. 
Lies have consequences in changing the international environment, thus 
forcing behavior not initially contemplated. In democratic states, the 
public may not tolerate international lying, and the costs of unsuccessful 
lying may be excessive. But it is possible to lie and still avoid the reputa- 
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tion of being a liar; there are even some advantages in being known to 
lie. And incentives to lie increase in a nuclear age (p. 89). 

Related, but not the same as lying, is ambiguity in signals, which makes 
it possible to “transmit information to some actors while concealing it 
from others” (p. 116). Ambiguity is achieved through noise in the com- 
munication system. It provides flexibility and protection for probes and 
initiatives (p. 123). There are, of course, costs and risks in ambiguity 
also. | 

Although signals are conventional and depend for their usefulness on 

their having a standard meaning, still it is possible by “coupling” and 
“decoupling” to create new signals or destroy old ones. They may be 
reinterpreted in different ways or old associations may be severed. The 
same fate may befall indices (pp. 142 ff.). 
_ The most illuminating insight I derived from this subtle and sophisti- 
cated analysis is the utter absurdity we have allowed ourselves to fall into 
when we have to “waste money or otherwise harm” ourselves “to provide 
an index of [our] resolve” (p. 250). Whereas before the nuclear age we 
had to show our resolve by our ability to harm others, we now have to 
prove how much harm to ourselves we can take. One way to do this would 
be to kill a thousand people just to show how tough we were. Actually 
this is about what we do when we deflect limited resources to defense 
rather than to health, welfare, and education, urban redesign, and the 
like, for “money spent in support of foreign policy cannot be used to 
secure these other values and thus can be considered to represent a sacri- 
fice in a way not dissimilar to killing one’s own population. . . . The 
similarity is quite real” (pp. 251-52). People killed or wounded by ne- 
glect from their own government are. just as dead and wounded as if by 
the military of some other government. Who is being defended? 

Since a considerable portion of defense spending is primarily for signal- 
ing, not defense—a useless piece of hardware serves the purpose as well 
as any other (p. 93)—it should not be impossible to decouple this absurd 
form of image projection. Is it not possible that the deterrent potential of 
an image of a nation with no poverty, no avoidable illness, no ill-educated, 
no “hard core” of anything would be as great as the image of a nation 
with ten more ABMs? 


Suicide and the Meaning of Civilization. By Thomas G. Masaryk: Trans- 
lated by William B. Weist and Robert G. ‘Batson, with an introduction by 
Anthony Giddens. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1970. Pp. 
xli-+242. $10.00. 


Joseph S. Roucek 
Queensborough Community College of the City University of New York 


It is not much known in the Western world that Czechslovakia’s contri- 
butions to sociology can be traced to the founder of its republic, Dr. 
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Thomas G. Masaryk (and his collaborator, Dr. Eduard Beneš), especially 
since both of these scholars made their reputation as active politicians 
and statesmen. Yet, William B. Weist points out in his “Translator’s 
Preface” that “an examination of the scholarly writings—as distinguished 
from the political, journalistic or polemical works—clearly reveal a man 
who anticipated in important ways some of the most influential contribu- 
tions to the sociological knowledge of the present century” (p. xv). 

In the “Introduction” (pp. xix—xli), which is also an excellent survey 
of Masaryk’s academic and. political career, Giddens tells us most con- 
vincingly that the originality of Masaryk’s Suicide (published in German 
in 1881), was due to the author’s “sociological interpretation of the 
phenomenon on the basis of the crucial importance of religion as a source 
of moral control in society” (p. xxiv). Giddens strengthens his high 
praise of Masaryk by placing his analysis within the framework of other 
well-known specialists in suicide (Durkheim, J. P. Falret, Guerry, Etoc- 
Demazy, Lisle, Winslow, Morselli, Caspter, Miiller, and Wagner) and by 
showing how Masaryk agrees or differs with these authorities. It is 
important, especially because of subsequent trends in sociology, that 
Masaryk rather extensively used a variety of statistical researches related 
to suicide. He connects suicide with the conditions of social life, indicat- 
ing that suicide varies by sex, marital status, occupation, and age; that 
rates of suicide are higher in urban areas than in rural ones; that they 
' decline in times of war and rise in periods of rapid economic change, 
_ etc. However, Masaryk stressed that these factors are actually only 
symptomatic of the more deeply rooted malaise in the moral order which 
underlies the high rate of suicide characteristic of the modern age. 

The reprinting of Masaryk’s book (and the translation is very good!) 
is very welcome. Weist’s “Translator’s Preface” (pp. vii-xv), Giddens’s 
“Introduction” (pp. xix—xli), and especially his section, ‘“Masaryk’s 
Academic and Political Career” (pp. xix—xxvii), are also valuable, since 
they are supported by the available materials and references to Masaryk’s 
career. : 

It is quite possible that some specialists in the field of comparative 
sociology might doubt the somewhat excessive enthusiasm of Weist, Bat- 
son, and Giddens about the influence and impact of Masaryk’s work on 
suicide. But we can also propound that their very enthusiasm has given 
us a small volume which can be evaluated as one of the best and the most 
recent studies of Masaryk’s great career. 


Natural Symbols: Explorations in Cosmology. By Mary Douglas. New 
York: Pantheon Books, 1970. Pp. xvii+-177. $5.95. 


Shlomo Deshen 
Tel-Aviv University 


After Durkheim and Weber, the study of religion by social scientists was, 
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relatively speaking, unproductive for many years. Only since the mid- 
1950s has new ground been broken with a number of profound and 
original studies, many of them by British social anthropologists. Today, 
there is virtually a renascence, as the study of religion becomes one of 
the most exciting fields of research. So far, the new studies have mainly 
been monographs on particular religions. Mary Douglas, in Purity and 
Danger (London, 1966; Baltimore: Penguin Books, 1970) and in the book 
under review, has attempted to systematize these studies by approaching 
the data with new theoretical concepts. 


In Natural Symbols, the author starts with the premise that the human 
body serves to express symbolically patterns of social relationships and 
social experiences. To compare the variety of symbolic action, she estab- 
lishes criteria for classifying different social experiences. The fundamental 
variables used in classification are “grid” (“grid refers to rules which 
relate one person to others on an ego-centered basis” fp. viii]), and 
“sroup” (“the experience of a bounded social unit” [p. viii]). Focusing 
“on the concordance between symbolic and social experience” (p. 64), 
which Douglas calls “the replication hypothesis,” she juxtaposes it to 
“the compensation theory” which treats the symbolic order as a second- 
ary, purely expressive result of the social order, and asserts that “a 
replication hypothesis allows for the power of symbols generated in a 
particular social set-up to control it” (p. xiv). 


While Douglas’s basic ideas are familiar to students of religion, her 
contribution lies in her systematic development of them. By proceeding 
from highly abstract analytical variables—instead of the culture-bound 
variables so often used in the sociology of religion—-the author’s work 
becomes a stimulating cross-cultural study of symbolic action. In chapter 
1 she dwells on religions that are more or less “ritualist.” In contrast to 
analyses that proceed from the familiar dichotomy between the religions 
of “primitive” and “modern” societies, Douglas develops her analysis of 
types of religion within the universe of tribal societies. She arrives at the 
very interesting conclusion that some “primitive” religions are sometimes 
averse to ritual, and that the type of symbolic action they endorse can 
be analytically compared with such modern phenomena as Lutheran Prot- 
estantism (in contrast to medieval Catholicism). Douglas goes on “to 
relate [tribal studies] to ourselves” (p. 22). Drawing on the sociolinguis- 
tic work of Basil Bernstein, she relates the causes of anti ritualism in the 
contemporary western middle class to prevailing patterns of socialization 
and social control, and establishes parallels between them and comparable 
social structures in tribal societies. The author reinforces her argument 
with a case study in directed religious change in which the initiative of 
the religious innovators and the response of the laymen are analyzed 
within her framework. The argument “that there are pressures to create 
consonance between the perception of social and physiological levels of 
experience” (p. 70) that was presented in Purity and Danger is developed 
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here. Douglas now advances the hypothesis “that bodily control is an 
. expression of social control—abandonment of bodily control in ritual 
responds to the requirements of a social experience which is being ex- 
pressed,” and argues that “co-varying attitudes in political thought and 
in theology” (p. 70) can be traced, such as “a religion of ecstasy as dis- 
tinct from a religion of control.” Relating her hypothesis to a number of 
current theories on religious movements, she verifies them through a com- 
parative study of two African peoples. 

In chapter 7 she examines the relationships between attitudes toward 
wrongdoing and the degree of formality and control in symbolic behavior. 
The author summarizes her discussion with the statement: “What is 
taken to be a more advanced, enlightened doctrine on the subject of sin 
appears merely as the usual expression of a less differentiated experience 
of social relations. We have here a glimpse of the sociological matrix in 
which ideas about sin and the self are generated” (p. 102). Having 
established a correspondence between social structures and ritual, sin 
and self, the author now formulates a typology of cosmologies which she 
develops in detail in three chapters. Toward the end of the book Douglas 
returns to the question of the nature of contemporary “anti-ritualism,” 
and concludes “that the apparent anti-ritualism of today is the adoption 
of one set of religious symbols in place of another” (p. 166). 

Addressed to a wide audience that includes religious practitioners, 
Natural Symbols is full of delightful, interesting, and provocative analy- 
ses on a variety of subjects: millenarian movements, student unrest, the 
personality of Lloyd George, the childhood of Sartre, Augustinus, and 
assorted tribal religions. The first chapter is particularly valuable and is 
worth the attention of teachers of comparative social institutions. (Doug- 
las’s brief article in New Society, March 12, 1970, is also noteworthy in 
this context.) Douglas also has a religiosocial message which should interest 
religious intellectuals. Yet her style and language detract at times from 
her precision. Had the author indulged less in colorful metaphor and 
more rigorously defined basic concepts, the impact of her book would 
have been greater. Crucial and recurring terms such as “symbol,” “ritual,” 
and “religion” are used as if their meaning were simple and straightfor- 
ward. In fact, I am still unsure about the precise meaning of “natural 
symbols.” Also, while the titles of the chapters are catchy and attractive 
(e.g., “Away from Ritual,’ “To Inner Meaning,” and “The Bog Irish’’) 
they fail to help the reader to get an idea of the direction of the book. 
Nor for that matter is the title of the book a helpful guide. 

Another unfortunate feature of the book is its insularity. Douglas does 
not refer to recent work that also attempts to systematize findings in the 
field of religion, namely that of R. N. Bellah, M. Gluckman, P. E. Slater, 
G. E. Swanson, and V. W. Turner. These studies, which touch in part 
on Douglas’s concerns, are neither considered nor evaluated. Had she 
confronted these authors, her own analysis might have been more power- 
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ful. Even if she had only built more explicitly on the foundations of her 
earlier work, Purity and Danger, the present book would have benefited. 
American sociologists will be’ particularly’ astonished that Max Weber is > 
not mentioned. Surely Weber’s “problems of meaning” have something to 
do with Douglas’s argument, and the concept might have been used prof- 
itably. Nevertheless, Natural Symbols is an important book, worthy of 
the monographs on which it is based. 

Some minor points: there are typographical errors on pages 32 and 122. 
The last paragraph on page 81 is unclear, and the bibliography does not 
seem to have been checked carefully. 


Studies in Taiwanese Folktales. By Wolfram Eberhard. Asian Folklore 
and Social Life Monographs, vol. 1, Lou Tsu-k’uang, general ed. Taipei: 
Orient Cultural Service, 1970. Pp. 193. $3.50 (cloth). 


David K. Jordan 
University of California, San Diego 


This book reports on a study of folktales by the author and his assistants 
in Taipei city. Eberhard is specifically concerned with several questions 
that lie somewhat outside the usual range of folklorists’ interests, but are 
fundamental questions that a social scientist would ask in studies of folk- 
tales: If we say a story is Chinese, how do we know who knows the 
story? Some Chinese? All Chinese? A few Chinese littérateurs? If a story 
is transmitted from one generation to the next, is there a tendency for 
the children’s version to resemble the version of their parents more than 
it resembles other versions in the community? Does the history or origin 
of a tale affect the answers to these questions? 

Eberhard collected 349 texts from as many respondents, asking them 
to tell any one of four proposed stories or another story. The majority of 
the stories, and the bulk of his analysis, are based on two tales, one con- 
cerned with a tiger who devours one sister and is undone by the other in 
a kind of Chinese Little Red Riding Hood story, and the other concerned 
with a boy who appears from a peach pit and slays a monster who is 
terrorizing the countryside. Eberhard divides his raconteurs into fathers, 
mothers, sons, and daughters, and divides his households into four educa- 
tional classes. He also administered Thematic Apperception Tests and 
California Personality Inventories to the tale-tellers, but this book reports 
only briefly on these studies, since the data are still under analysis. His 
concern with the importance of the teller’s personality influencing his 
telling of the tale is laudable and should produce interesting results in 
time. 

Eberhard discovers that every story has a “core” of diagnostic elements 
which define it. Those elements which he finds in a particular variant 
that are not part of this core are construed as belonging to a softer, more 
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flexible “shell” of embellishments, “making the story more dramatic, more 
appealing, or more frightening, but which are not essential to the plot 
and can be left out or modifed” (p. 164). 

Since Eberhard worked with unskilled tale-spinners, some of the 
variants collected were extremely fragmentary. Accordingly, the “core” 
version was construed as consisting of those elements which occurred in 
more than an arbitrarily assigned percentage of cases. .This is not an., 
ideal procedure but is acceptable given the questions that the research 
is designed to answer. The study finds enormous variation in the shell 
elements of a tale even when elicited from respondents in the same com- 
munity, or (somewhat surprisingly) even in the same family. The cate- 
gories of age, sex, and social class (defined by education) do seem to be 
significantly related to the selection of particular shell elements. The 
parent-child relationship does not. And sex and age seem more important 
than class background. | 

The book is enriched by several discussions not directly related .to its 
main objectives. A discussion of which tales respondents enjoyed. telling 
and which they did not is revealing. So is a consideration of what stories 
people think ought to be told to children and why. An attempt to analyze 
two variants of the same tale by Propp’s method demonstrates that they 
would have two different structures in Propp’s scheme, and defends the 
author’s opinion that a knowledge of variants is crucial to an under- 
standing of the tale. Chinese versions of several variants of each of the 
two principal tales are included by way of an appendix. (Since the book 
is printed in Taiwan, one could wish that Chinese characters also oc- 
curred at various points in the text, as in bibliographic citations, but for 
some reason they do not.) 

There are several points where a reader may have misgivings (ranging 
from the printer misspelling the author’s name on the cover to Eber- 
hard’s casual remark that “historical reconstruction must proceed .. . 
along the lines of logical speculation” [p. 166]), but the general thrust of 
the book in trying to discover the social factors at work in the perpetua- 
tion of the tale in a given community involves questions which the social 
scientist must immediately agree are important if our knowledge of how 
society works is to benefit from studies of the folktale, or if our knowl- 
edge of how folktales work is to be improved by studies of society. 


The Red and the White: Report from a French Village. By Edgar Morin. 
Translated by A. M. Sheridan-Smith. New York: Random House, 1970. 
Pp. xxiv-+263. $7.95. 


William Christian 
University of Michigan 


In 1966, when the writing of Chanzeaux: A Village in Anjou was com- 
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pleted, those of us involved in the project thought that we had completed 
a thorough study of a very traditional village, and had caught the es- 
sence of the changes taking place there. A year later many aspects of the 
commune had changed beyond our wildest imagining. Television was 
everywhere; teenagers with long hair were to be seen in the town square 
on Sundays; the villagers were struck with a compulsive wanderlust that 
took them on trips to Spain and Austria; and some of them had even 
been to a rock festival on the Isle of Wight. 

Edgar Morin's book, written at the same time about a village in Brit- 
tany, manages to capture this sudden bursting of the rural chrysallis and 
to accord it careful, thoughtful attention. Morin’s care for the particular 
details of change is coupled with a philosophical predisposition to gen- 
eralize; the result is felicitous. Morin largely succeeds in his impossible 
aim to write both about the village and about France. Indeed, he is writ- 
ing both about the village and modern Western society in general. 

The English title, which refers to two political traditions in the com- 
mune, is misleading. The main thrust of the book deals with moderniza- 
tion, a process that is rendering the red and the white parties increasingly 
irrelevant. The white (or Catholic) tradition is treated in only one chap- 
ter because since 1876 the red tradition (that of secular republicanism, 
and later communism) has been overwhelmingly dominant. 

After. giving an overview of Plodemet in the midst of modernization, 
Morin and his fieldworkers report on its major victims: the farmers; on 
those who have enjoyed change the most: the very old and the young; and 
on: the secret agents of change: the women. The last two chapters, dealing 
with the villagers’ changing philosophies and cosmologies, are particularly 
penetrating. They ring true for villagers I know in Spain, and indeed 
would logically apply to peasant villages throughout Western Europe. 
Morin is particularly skilled at perceiving the world views behind what 
most anthropologists would shrug off as the cracker-barrel clichés of 
the moment. In his analysis of the changing attitudes toward nature, 
space, and time, and in his discussion of the progressive liberation first 
of the family and then of the individual, Morin transcends the scope of 
his village study and brings us to a clear, even sympathetic understand- 
ing of the bourgeois mentality. The society of consumption is placed in 
a historical perspective. We learn about ourselves by watching, as privi- 
leged guests of a perceptive observer, the emergence of those bourgeois 
values that, though new to the citizens of Plodemet, are old (and increas- 
ingly incomprehensible) to many of us in America. Morin is describing, 
in its incipient form, the American way of life. 

Before I could enjoy the book I had to get over my distaste for the 
author’s style, which runs to long words and precious, paradoxical phras- 
ings. We are also subjected to a somewhat pompous reification of his field 
approach (“The Multidimensional Method”) which is surely superfluous. 
But these are minor matters. 

The Red and the White is not a study of a typical, traditional Breton 
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village. Plodemet is not particularly traditional, as Breton villages go, 
because of its red past and its concentration on secondary schooling. For 
the same reasons it is certainly not typical. Nor does the study of 
Plodemet shed much light on Brittany or the. Breton movement, because 
the Breton movement was predominantly a white movement, and 
Plodemet was resolutely red, and thereby centralist. Nor does this book 
give a complete, detailed view of a village social structure. Virtually no 
numerical data are given at all, and the seamen, the church, and the pat- 
terns of migration, temporary work, and exchange with the outside world, 
are given comparatively short shrift. | 
The book is an illuminating discourse on the direction of modern 
Western styles of life, anchored in the meticulous assessment of trends in 
a French village. It is a very successful study. In its own uninhibited 
way it is unmatched. 


Irish Life in the Seventeenth Century. By Edward MacLysaght. New 
York: Barnes & Noble, 1969. Pp. 480. $17.50. 


Karl S. Bottigheimer 
State University of New York at Stony Brook 


First published in 1939, revised and enlarged in 1950, and now reprinted 
with minor revisions, this is still the best, if indeed virtually the only 
work on the subject. Dr. MacLysaght, the dean of Irish antiquarians, has 
probably cast his eye over more written records of seventeenth-century 
Ireland than any man living, and he writes about his country’s history 
with assurance, vigor, and a pride mingled with compassion. The con- 
tinuing value of his book, however, derives not from what it says but 
from what it contains. The reader will search in vain for a central thesis, 
but will be pelted by miscellaneous social information, much of it from 
manuscript and Gaelic sources still relatively inaccessible. Some of this is 
patently trivial. What the average peasant had for lunch is not, in itself, 
very significant. MacLysaght’s purpose was not to separate the significant 
from the trivial, but to describe society as it could be reconstructed from 
the surviving accounts of seventeenth-century men and women. What ke 
writes about is what tkey wrote about, and the result is a marked pre- 
dominance of description over analysis. 

In some ways the title is a misnomer. Not for 800 years (and possibly 
never) has there been such a unitary thing as “Trish Life” in Ireland. Nor 
is there any more prominent characteristic of seventeenth-century Ireland 
than the duality created by an English, Protestant life in the upper 
classes, the professions, the government and the established Church; and 
an anticulture of Irish Catholics on the land, in the wilderness, in exile, 
or in menial occupations. “Indeed, Madam,” a correspondent wrote to 
the Protestant Countess of Orrery, “I think it is dangerous in these times 
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[1672] to keep a Papist butler, though he is a good, serviceable man” 
(p. 290). At the very least there were two “Lives,” and despite his outspoken 
personal identification with one, MacLysaght makes an honest effort to 
treat both. Some memorable vignettes are the result: the long suffering 
traveler whose efforts merely to get himself across the Irish Sea took seven 
weeks of the summer (p. 265); the Catholic priests trying vainly to con- 
trol “keening,” the unrestrained lamentation over the dead (p. 286); the 
Quaker who, in 1669, “stripped to the waist . . . entered a Catholic 
Church during the celebration of Mass, carrying a dish of burning coals 
and brimstone on his head ... [and] denounced the superstitious idolatry 
of the congregation upon whom he had thus dramatically intruded” 
(p. 297). The overall picture is that of a colonized, divided, deeply riven 
island; and there are many to argue that it remains so today. 

There are a few minor faults. In a book costing $17.50 the quality of 
production is shocking. Two pages fell out of the review copy, and several 
others were so blurred as to be scarcely legible. It is also possible to lose 
patience with Dr. MacLysaght’s occasional pedantry. His refusal to 
translate Irish quotations into English is vexing, and at one point (p. 168) 
he devotes several paragraphs to the subject of creaghts (a sort of Irish 
shepherd) without bothering to say what they were (though a footnote 
refers one to a scholarly journal for further information). But these are 
perhaps forgivable pretentions in a scholar who was struggling to assert 
the Irishness oz Ireland’s past against a lingering presumption of the 
insignificance of “Irish Life,” which was (and to some degree remains) 
a distorting and degrading part of the colonial legacy. 


Italian Americans, By Joseph Lopreato. Ethnic Groups in Comparative 
Perspective, Peter I. Rose, general ed. New York: Random House, 1970. 
Pp. xiv-+204. $2.95 (paper). 


Sydel F. Silverman 
Queens College, City University of New York 


This book is the first volume in the series, “Ethnic Groups in Compara- 
tive Perspective.” According to the series editor, Peter I. Rose, it is 
designed to give student readers two kinds of messages: those which can 
help him to know—that is, information about the origins and experiences, 
the cultural patterns, and intergroup relations of various ethnic groups—— 
and also those which can help him to feel, viscerally, the ethnic experi- 
ence. The editor sees the series as a necessary corrective to those ap- 
proaches that write the history of ethnic groups as a series of great events 
enacted by great men, which always seem to run curiously parallel to the 
history of the dominant group. This, then, is to be another kind of history, 
that of everyday life. In this aim the editor is surely correct; the history 
he speaks of is the history that is sorely needed, and not only for the 
study of ethnic groups. 
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Yet one must ask how such a history is to be written: what kinds of 
questions are to be asked? To judge by this volume, there is no dearth of 
material in which to find answers; it is the guiding purposes of inquiry 
that are elusive. Lopreato’s task is a global one, in effect to review (in not 
many pages) the sojourn of the Italians in America, and he makes a 
noble attempt at it. There are many facts to cover, and he covers them 
well enough; there are many points to make, and he makes them con- 
vincingly. Yet one misses the sense of what he is looking for in all of it. 
What, after all, does he find theoretically interesting about Italians in 
America? The difficulty with an effort like this is that in saying so much, 
it can end by saying very little. The “facts” are all there, but without 
applying them to the impelling theoretical problems they leave one with- 
out a real grip on the Italian experience. Nor can it be expected that the 
series as a whole, once completed, will yield theoretical purpose simply 
by setting side by side parallel chapters on several ethnic groups. 


Still, considered as a concise text, the book does its job. It begins with 
a general discussion of the problem of immigration and the gross history 
of immigration in America. It then devotes a dozen or so pages, a chapter 
called “In the Home Society,” to the historical, geographical, and social 
background of the immigrants. That the subject is vastly oversimplified 
goes without saying, but the problem seems compounded by an unfor- 
tunate decision to phrase much of the discussion in terms of “the typical 
southern village.” A chapter on “Patterns of Settlement” follows, tracing 
the formation of ethnic communities in the United States. 


The chapter “Social Institutions and Change” is primarily concerned 
with the family, reviewing the studies of Caroline Ware, Paul Campisi, 
Irvin Child, Herbert Gans, and others on types of Italian-American 
families. It also contains short discussions of Italian-American Catholi- 
cism and the padrone complex that characterized early immigrant labor 
patterns. The choice of “social institutions” for inclusion in this chapter 
is a curious one. Most glaring is the omission of any discussion of friend- 
ship, patronage (in the broad sense), neighborhood, intragroup politics, 
or other network phenomena that are so crucial to an understanding of 
Mediterranean-based societies. 


Two chapters document “Intergroup Relations” between Italians and 
other groups in American society and “Assimilation and Achievement,” 
the overall scope of Italian-American socioeconomic accomplishments. A 
concluding chapter ponders the general process of assimilation. Consider- 
ing the probable future of Italians in America, Lopreato weighs the evi- 
dence for a stable cultural pluralism as against continuing assimilation 
and seems to conclude that the latter is most likely. 


Throughout, Lopreato includes human-interest pieces—-excerpts from 
interviews, literary works, and the like. These add some color, but for the 
most part they are too much out of context to make the reader genuinely 
“feel” the Italian experience. Despite its less than total success, this effort 
to integrate the sociological and humanistic dimensions is a hopeful sign 
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in the textbook field. Further hopefulness is anoir by the near 
absence of jargon. 


Lopreato is at his best when he is exploding social science myths about 
Italian Americans, and the poppycock notions do indeed abound: that the 
immigrants were peasants with a mystical attachment to the soil, that 
phenomena observed in working-class ghettos adequately represent second- 
generation Italian-American life, that Italians have a low “need for 
achievement” and that they eschew formal education, to name only a few. 

Certainly, if one wanted to teach a course on American ethnic groups 
and wanted to include Italians in it, this book would be a reasonable 
text; it provides an authoritative, well-written summary of their epic. 
But this reader was left with the suspicion that sundry summaries of epics 
may not inform very much, unless we have good questions to ask of them. . 


Prejudice U.S.A. Edited by Charles Y. Glock and Ellen Siegelman. New 
York: Praeger Publishers, 1969. Pp. xxii-+194. $5.95 (cloth); $2.25 
(paper). 

Peter I. Rose 

Smith College 


At first glance this volume seems anachronistic. Here a group of sober- 
minded and identifiably liberal spokesmen offer analyses of discrimination 
and plans for enhancing integration. At close examination one learns that, 
indeed, many sections of this volume could have been (and in many ways 
were) written in the 1950s. 

Here we have an impassioned introduction by Father Theodore Hes- 
burgh who talks of categories and stereotypes and prejudices learned in 
families, neighborhoods, schools, “even, alas, our churches,” followed by 
Saunders Redding’s recounting of the struggle for equality in which 
varied routes are mapped out and considered. Like Father Hesburgh (and, 
it turns out, everyone else whose works are printed here), Redding argues 
for an “inclusive American community” (his phrase) which gives freedom 
to all—and allows each to do his ethnic thing in the spirit of “pluralistic 
unity” (my phrase). 

The rest of the book consists of several rather uneven reports on prej- 
udice in politics, in the churches, schools, media, and marketplace, many 
of them presented at a symposium held in Berkeley in 1968. These, too, 
are period pieces. As contributions to sociological understanding I would 
rank them in the order cited (which is not the order presented). In fair- 
ness, it should be noted that the last two named were written by Dore 
Schary and Howard J. Samuels, neither a social scientist. Their selections 
are straightforward reports on what they know best—the media and the 
marketplace. 

The two articles on the schools are, each in their own way, interesting 
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but limited. M. Brewster Smith offered some conclusions from his recent 
study on three communities. Among other things, Smith found that even 
in the absence of formal discrimination (as in the integrated school) prej- 
udices persist, especially anti-Negro prejudice. Charles Silberman, in the 
other selection, tells about what schools might (but fail to) do about such 
facts of social life, especially when, “to put it bluntly, we simply do not 
know how to educate youngsters from the lower-social-economic class.” 
He goes on to explain that the failure Smith pointed out is “moral failure” 
and teachers, Silberman feels, cannot avoid moral education. “What we 
teach will be less important for the purpose at hand than how we teach; 
what we do speaks louder than what we say.” 

Not all is cliché or truism, however. Silberman has much to say about 
what we teach and what to do. This is clearly evident here and, especially, 
in his recent book, Crisis in the Classroom (a volume destined to prove 
as big a bombshell as his first “crisis report”). 

Stark and Glock raise some interesting questions about religion and 
politics. And it is obvious that they are giving but a smattering of what 
they have learned from a series of studies on the issue. (Every other foot- 
note announces another volume in progress on some aspect of the subject. 
One eagerly awaits their publication.) . 

Lipset’s essay is by far the most interesting. In it he discusses and 
analyzes the appeal of right-wing political movements to the “once had” 
generations of Americans dating back to the founding of the country. In 
rapid succession he begins with a discussion of Smelser’s ideas about social 
movements and then reviews the history of what was so recently called 
“the radical right,” from the Anti-Illuminati Movement, through the 
Know Nothings and the APA, the Klan, the Coughlinites, the McCarthy 
Period, to George Wallace. Reading that paper. (which comes early in the 
volume) I had the desire to turn from Prejudice U.S.A. to The Politics of 
Unreason (Lipset and Earl Raab’s recent book from which this essay was 
excerpted). Still, as a reviewer, I went to the next topic and the next. 
Each of the better pieces left me with the same sense of incompleteness. 

Laymen (to whom this book seems primarily directed) may find that 
what is here is just enough. Readers of this Journal will want more. I 
would hope that whoever reads it will be prepared to ask how the editors 
of Prejudice U.S.A. (or any of us) can continue to include that predict- 
able last chapter on “Toward Control of Prejudice and Discrimination in 
American Life,” complete with the same panacea (“commitments,” “blue- 
prints,” the “harnessing of resources”) that haven’t cured anything. 

The problem is not a lack of goodwill or even programs, but the fact 
that good liberals often prove to be rather poor policy advisors. Too often | 
they (we) seem to fail to take into account that which sociologists should 
know most about. How does our knowledge of prejudice and power and 
politics and pressure get translated into action? How can we break into 
the system that is constantly alluded to but rarely discussed? 

Nathan Glazer published a perceptive and troubling book recently 
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called Remembering the Answers. I would like to see another, on the topic 
under discussion, called “Remembering the Questions.” 


Japanese Society. By Chie Nakane. Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1970, Pp. xi--157. $5.00. 


Harumi Befu 
Stanford University 


Nakane’s basic argument is simple: Japan has a hierarchical social struc- 
ture which has not changed for centuries. The structure takes the form 
of an inverted V, with one leader and two followers. Since the link be- 
tween the two followers is negligible in her formulation, 1 suggest 
simplifying the structure to an |, with one leader and one follower, as 
Nakane herself ends up doing near the end of the book (p. 141). The 
relationship between these two individuals is characterized, according to 
her, by affective personal ties and authority of the leader and loyalty of 
the follower. Increase in the number of followers does not affect this rela- 
tionship, except that in a group of several members there tends to be 
relatively little internal functional differentiation. And an effective group 
tends to be a jack-of-all-trades, as seen in the giant zaibatsu. For her, 
the Japanese box lunch (called makunouchi) which contains an assort- 
ment of foods and universities with many colleges are veritable illustra- 
tions, not figures of speech, of the same tendency——an assertion of dubious 
worth. 


Nakane admits some of her exposition is not exactly new (p. vili), and 
indeed what she has to say has the pungent smell of familiarity. Have 
we not heard some of this from Ruth Benedict, from Bellah? Was not 
the basic theme stated in John W. Bennet and Iwao Ishino (Paternalism 
in the Japanese Economy [Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 
1963]) and in my own work (“Ritual Kinship in Japan,” Sociologus, vol. 
14, no. 2 [1964])? 


There is merit in working out one overarching structure of the society, 
as Nakane does, applicable to a variety of groups and institutions rather 
than seeing the society composed of discrete groups and institutions, each 
of which requires a separate descriptive account. However, in her zeal to 
account for Japanese social structure over many centuries with one basic 
structural principle of verticality, she has to simplify Japanese history to 
an extent that is a caricature. The role of the traditional Japanese family 
is said to be played now by business firms (p. 8). The landlord-tenant 
relationship of rural Japan of the past is equated to the modern industrial 
management relationship. The samurai mentality of the feudal era, which 
she characterizes as one of sublimation of the sexual interest in the wife 
to devotion to the lord, presumably still persists in the modern salaryman 
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-“to some extent” (p. 71). That “to some extent” there is persistence of 
social structure from premodern times no one would deny. The important 
question is exactly to what extent and precisely in what respects there 
has been structural persistence. To answer this question by offering an 
inverted V and invoking a vertical principle (p. x) would enlighten few 
Japanologists. 

What bothers me most about this book, however, is not so much 
Nakane’s interpretation of Japanese society as her lack of a conscious 
theoretical and methodological approach. She disarms the reader by pro- 
claiming that she uses no known sociological method or theory, that hers 
is the intuitive approach of an artist, and that the book is not a scientific 
treatise (pp. vii—viii). In my mind, such a disclaimer does not give her 
immunity from rigorous scientific criticism. It does not excuse her for 
making such a statement as: the social stratification of Tokugawa Japan, 
with samurai as the ruling class, had “no sociological significance in the 
matter of the total social configuration” (p. 42). 

She says she has used anything available which seemed to be effective 
in bringing out the core of the subject matter, and thinks that this ap- 
proach might be closer to that of the social anthropologist than to that of 
the conventional sociologist (p. viii). If haphazardness is the method of 
social anthropology for her, it is only fair to inform the reader that it is 
not the method for many others. 

A closer analysis reveals that Nakane is not without method or theory. 
As she stated in an earlier Japanese essay (1964) on which this work is 
based, she takes the approach of British social anthropology. This is quite 
evident in (1) her basic structural-functional approach; (2) her concept 
of social structure as interpersonal relationships which is straight from 
Radcliffe-Brown; (3) her static conception of social structure, à la 
Firth; (4) her treatment of social structure gua social structure, not 
showing due consideration for the causal roles of economic and psycho- 
logical factors; and (5) her concept of the “vertical principle,” method- 
ologically reminiscent of Radcliffe-Brown’s “principles” of lineage solidarity 
and of sibling unity. Trapped in a functional approach which does 
not readily admit analysis of change, she was forced to see Japanese 
society in static terms and argue for a rigidly unchanging structure even 
in the face of the bewildering transformation of the society in the past 
few centuries. Firth was able to account for change with his concept of 
social organization; Nakane failed on this score. 

In spite of all I have said, there is one unwitting contribution which 
Nakane’s book makes. In her analysis of the vertical structure in Japan, 
she makes clear that the leader generally combines both instrumental and 
expressive roles in one person, contra Parsons, who has maintained that 
a small group must have two separate persons to perform these two func- 
tions, a point which is well worth noting. I say “unwitting” because 
Nakane is apparently unfamiliar with developments in American sociol- 
ogy, as pointed out by Robert Marsh in his review (Minzokugaku 
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Kenkyu, 1970) of the Japanese edition (Nakane 1967) of the book under 
review. 

If I recall correctly, several years ago Nakane complained that 
Japanese scholars are unable to take criticisms from their colleagues, 
making book reviews rather dull reading. I trust Nakane can transcend 
her cultural bind and read this review with dispassion. 


Social Change and the Individual: Japan Before and After Defeat in 
World War II. By Kazuko Tsurumi. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1970. Pp. xiv-+441. $15.00. 


Hiroshi Wagatsuma 
University of Pittsburgh 


This book is a collection of very interesting descriptive studies of various 
aspects of pre- and postwar Japanese society (with some good insights), 
which is, unfortunately, spoiled by a spurious overlay of sociological con- 
cepts and models. 

During the 1930s, under the severe thought suppression by Japan’s 
militarist government, more than 95 percent of about 500 leftist authors 
are said to have undergone ideological conversion. In chapter 1, Miss 
Kazuko Tsurumi presents case studies of such conversion (and noncon- 
version) experiences of seven well-known intellectuals. Although very 
stimulating, the analysis does not go deep enough into the personality 
dynamics of each individual, and this may, at least partly, have been 
caused by the somewhat mechanical typology into which the author tried 
to “fit” the Japanese authors. An important question remains unan- 
swered: isn’t there anything uniquely Japanese about the inner experi- 
ences of the majority of these intellectuals who, under threat and torture, 
failed to maintain their opinions and beliefs? 

Chapter 2 is a brief descriptive history of the conscription system and 
the nature of the military education in prewar Japan. Chapter 3 is an 
excellent analysis of military indoctrination of patriotism based on the 
Emperor cult. The author skillfully quotes from letters and diaries of 
college and university students drafted into military life during the war 
to illustrate how the army achieved its educational goal by isolating the 
soldiers from their ordinary life, depriving them of privacy and by using 
violence. Chapter 4 is the study of the experiences of Japanese war 
- criminals, with ample quotations from the published collection of personal 
documents (letters, diaries, essays, and poems) left behind by 701 in- 
dividuals. It offers fascinating reading, but the author remains basically 
descriptive, and, for instance, her treatment of guilt feelings among the 
Japanese is inadequate. Also I wonder why she did not comment on some 
of the possible reasons so many Japanese compose poems on their death- 
beds. 
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Chapter 5 is a brief but interesting description of changes in socioeco- 
nomic structure of postwar Japan. Materials presented here point to more 
than “the transformation of a predominantly communal-totalitarian 
society into a predominantly communal-mass society” (I would, doubt 
the value of such a dichotomous view of social change). Chapter 6 
describes an interesting social phenomenon: a circle, or small voluntary 
informal group of textile workers, formed to write autobiographical 
essays. The chapter does not really show the “process of personality 
change” which the author promises to trace, but it certainly invites 
the readers to a further study of this subject, because there is some- 
thing very Japanese about writing autobiographical essays and shar- - 
ing them within a small group of intimate friends. Chapters 7 and 8 are 
mostly based on the similar kind of personal essays written by Japanese. 
women, concerning their feelings about the war, about their children, 
their own mothers, etc. Both chapters are extremely interesting to read 
and provide us with additional information of considerable value on 
Japanese women’s inner experiences. 

Chapters 9 and 10 present the opinions of the “activist,” “interested,” 
and “apathetic” students, and the comparison of the contemporary stu- 
dents with those during the 1930s (based on questionnaire survey and 
interviewing). Unfortunately, nonactivist students are underrepresented 
in the sample and we do not know how much we can generalize on the 
reported interesting findings. Chapter 11 is a collection of very brief (too 
brief) portraits of six student leaders, which could have been much more 
informative if the author had collected more detailed life history materials 
and some psychological test data from these students. 

In short, the book is of primary value as a rich source of provocative 
materials that invites its readers to further studies of various important 
subjects. As such it is to be highly recommended. Its theoretical value is 
questionable. The models presented in the introduction and elsewhere are 
not very useful. The author is serious about her theory building, or model 
using, and yet discrepancies are often created between what she proposes 
to accomplish theoretically and what she actually does empirically. She 
also seems to be trying to tackle both sociological and psychological fac- 
tors in her study of social change and yet she does not really demonstrate 
the interplay of these two sets of factors in a structured way. Treating 
prewar and postwar Japan as almost totally different societies, the author 
seems to be using a theoretical model of social change based upon a 
dichotomous view of societies and a unilinear process of social develop- 
ment. Or, while referring to adult socialization and personality change, 
she is often dealing with no more than attitude and attitude change. It is 
unfortunate that the book had to be published with all these (and other 
similar) weaknesses. It would have been a much more enjoyable book 
both for its author and readers without its conceptual “frosting,” which 
the author does not need at all in order to make her every single impor- 
tant point. 
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Technological Growth and Social Change: Achieving Modernization. By 
Stanley A. Hetzler. New York: Praeger Publishers, 1969. Pp. xi+302. 
$7.50. ; 


Manning Nash 
University of Chicago 


The study of modernization, economic development, or industrialization 
has always had the peculiar ability to attract global sorts of explanation 
and analysis. Frequently the attempts to account for modernization have 
been reduced to a monofactorial mania. Hetzler’s book is the latest in 
this line. The ancestry is shown by the rather capable way he treats his 
predecessors in this endeavor. 

He reviews the inability of hypotheses about capital formation and 
entrepreneurship to shed much light on the process of modernization, and 
similarly takes to task some partial hypotheses in sociology, social psy- 
chology, political science, and in anthropology. Having shown that the 
social sciences as disciplines and. as a whole have not developed a satis- 
factory theory of modernization, he sets out to chart his own brave new ` 
world of concept and hypothesis, capped by a series of developmental 
recommendations based upon his analytics. 

The account begins with half an insight, undisputed in contemporary 
social science: the basis of modernization, in the last analysis, is the con- 
tinual supply of fresh technological inputs as they are applied to every 
branch of production. This assertion is common—Marion Levy, Jr., 
Simon Kuznets, Julian Steward, Leslie White, myself, and a host of others 
have often in print assented to it—but apparently Hetzler thinks it novel. 
The reason this is but half an insight is that the social, cultural, and psy- 
chological conditions which promote or facilitate both the development 
and employment of new productive technology are still problematic. In a 
sense, that is what the social sciences are engaged in studying in the pro- 
cess of modernization. 

Hetzler develops a series of stages of technological development and a ` 
vocabulary for analyzing “socio-techniques’’ or man-machine relation- 
ships. The stages are but labels for the history of Western technological 
growth. They have neither logical, causal, or thematic connections. When 
some mechanism is needed to explain why this sequence happened once, 
and is likely to happen again, Hetzler falls into one of the social sciences’ 
larger solipsisms: “Technology is a socio-technological entelechy contain- 
ing the seeds of its own growth.” Shades of the 1920s and W. F. Ogburn! 
To compound this he envisions cultural and social ability to adapt any 
technology, and finally he sees a world in which the man-machine rela- 
tions eventually dictate not only uniform technological methods, but uni- 
form social practices. 

With this jerry-built scheme around half-understood social science, the 
planning recommendations are not as bad as might be expected, but still 
they are recipes truly divorced from the real fractious, unstable, and 
striving kitchens in which they must be cooked. 
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Future Shock. By Alvin Toffler. New York: Random House, 1970. Pp. 
xHi+505. $8.95. 


John Greenway 


University of Colorado 


Go and catch a falling star, get with child a mandrake root, and if these 
futilities are not sufficiently challenging, write a book about what still lies 
beyond time’s terrifying arrow. In projecting the future there is only one 
certainty: one plays the fool for posterity, and in these accelerative days 
the fuse of a prophet’s petard is suicidally short. What was the future 
in Alvin Toffler’s manuscript is already the unforeseen past in his pub- 
lished book. His outcast pacifist Cassius Clay metamorphosed to Abdullah 
Bulbul Amir and has been persuaded by the society he would not defend 
to take up arms for no more than forty-five minutes for a guarantee of 
$2.5 million. The prisoner of the Vatican put down his seven-tiered 
crown, put on a double-breasted white suit, and joined the jet set. Prince- 
ton University conferred an honorary degree upon drug-singer Bob Dy- 
lan; Phi Beta Kappa is considering opening membership to any “lover of 
learning.” History is being rewritten as fast as history can be reread: 
Matthew Henson holds Massa Peary’s mukluks no longer, but stands in 
his own at the top of the world, the newly discovered discoverer of the 
North Pole. Reveille will cease to disturb soldiers coming down in the 
morning, and the new chief of naval operations signals the future by pre- 
siding over the unsurrendered ships of the navy in hippie-length hair, 
which Toffler thought moribund. Twiggy has—Twiggy? Twiggy Who? 


But Future Shock is only rhetorically about the future, so these anach- 
ronisms do not affect its importance to the social scientist as well as the 
layman, who has made it a best seller. Its subject is really what we know 
in an undifferentiated sense as culture shock, but extended brilliantly from 
its traditional synchronic dimension to a diachronic concept. Anthro- 
pologists have studied group psychological trauma almost exclusively as 
a phenomenon occurring when an advanced civilization collides with a 
backward society; but with its primitive competitors destroyed, the ad- 
vanced society is in shock from colliding with its own advancement. 
Toffler’s thesis is not thoroughly sound, however; by drawing his data 
from his own society, he frequently mistakes vagaries for verities. He is 
correct in seeing our future as a busted play with Americans scrambling 
frantically for a way to be saved—but culture shock is lethal only to a 
society whose soul is corrupt. My own experience studying the Paleolithic 
aborigines of Australia brings into question the principal thesis of Future 
Shock—that the limits of change the human organism can absorb are dis- 
coverable and are therefore controllable. I have seen these Old Stone Age 
people move ten thousand years in a day with scarcely any culture shock, 
for the soul of their society is strong. Anthropology, with a rich storehouse 
of evidence from hundreds of cultures, could have given Toffler the com- 
parative information to improve his ideas, but the study of man has been 
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allowed to slip into the hands of mere bearded youths who waste the sub- 
stance of their heritage by sifting coprolitic nuggets from the middens of 
their minds to build therewith a new anthropology. They no longer admit 
qualitative differences between cultures, so they cannot show why one 
society succumbs to the shock. of change while another survives. The 
anguish of our own state they attribute to sins we have committed upon 
the weak, the poor, the “ecology,” and the nonliterate peoples with whom - 
we share our mischievously polluted planet. ! 
In the most important last section of his book Toffler shows that this 
is nonsense, that the most serious credibility gap is academic rather than 
political. Our intellectual guides tell us we must reconstruct the world they 
say we have ruined. Toffler argues that the only remission for uncom- 
mitted sins is in changing ourselves. Without guidance our efforts to 
make accommodations with this impossible situation lead us into the 
crazy behavior the first half of Future Shock entertainingly describes. 
Toffler does not pretend that by taking thought, lobsters can grow wings 
within a year and fly, but he does show how each of us can accomplish a 
commensurate miracle—to adapt ourselves to cope with a world we cannot 
change. If this sounds like Eric Hoffer, it is because Future Shock is the 
most perceptive analysis of the ordeal of change since The True Believer, 
though these two social analysts disagree about the path to our salvation. 
Toffler believes social evolution to be irreversible, like biological evolution, 
but I have been into the past, and have seen the aborigines of Australia’s 
western deserts remain fundamentally in the Old Stone Age after two 
centuries of violent contact with the future. They take the new and im- 
prison it in the past. So too may we, when we have had our fill of prophets 
urging us forward. Perhaps next year in Jerusalem, when the Pope appears 
in a Nehru jacket? 


Work Organizations: Major Theoretical Perspectives. By Curt Tausky. 
Itasca, Ill.: F. E. Peacock Publishers, 1970. Pp. x+223. $3.95 (paper). 


W. Richard Scott 
Stanford University 


This slim volume is designed to introduce beginning students to the 
“major theories of organization, processes, and pertinent research, without 
glossing over areas of controversy” (p. vii). In the introductory chapters 
and in a concluding statement, three theoretical traditions are briefly 
reviewed: the classical approaches of analysts such as Taylor, Fayol, and 
Weber; the human relations perspectives of Mayo, Argyris, and Likert; 
and a heterogeneous grouping labeled the “structuralists” which includes 
the work of Woodward (technology and structure); Boulding and Katz 
and Kahn (open systems); and Simon and Cyert and March (decision 
making). Although important differences distinguish the classical from 
the human relations perspective, the most important being assumptions 
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about human nature and the bases of motivation, they are viewed as 
similar in their search for factors by which to increase the productivity of 
the work force and in their assumption that high satisfaction of partici- 
pants and high organizational productivity are compatible goals. The 
structuralist perspective, to which the author is sympathetic, recognizes 
that thesé two goals may at times be irreconcilable. 

Three additional chapters are largely devoted to spelling out the in- 
consistencies which may develop between individual and organizational 
goals. A chapter on tension management reviews various sources of stress 
‘and conflict: frustrated self-actualization; uncertain and unequal rewards; 
organizational change, particularly, automation; and factors affecting 
satisfaction with job content and job environment. A chapter on organized 
inequality takes up the problems of power and of setting limits to obedi- 
ence to authority, the differing meanings of mobility to participants, hier- 
archical blockages to communication and intelligence gathering, and 
mobility among firms as a function of the prestige rankings of organiza- 
tions. The final chapter of this set reviews the changing foci of research 
on the determinants of productivity, ranging from leadership factors to 
group norms to participant satisfaction. 

In his preface, the author notes that he is skeptical about the human 
relations perspective; in particular, that he does not share their optimism 
about human nature. Rather, he embraces the assumption that man is in- 
herently self-centered and indifferent to organizational needs. This assump- 
tion together with the notion of inconsistencies between participant and 
organizational goals provides the leitmotiv of this volume. The theme is 
not systematically developed so much as it is stated and then illustrated 
by a series of unrelated examples drawn from the literature. Beginning 
students may have some difficulty in following an argument that moves, 
for example, from Weber’s typology of authority to consider three theories 
of mobility, then to a discussion of organizational intelligence operations, 
and ends by considering the concept of organizational sets. More advanced 
students, especially those who have sat at the feet of Paul Goodman or are 
anticipating the rapid “greening of America,” will find the arguments of > 
this volume provocative, if not compelling. 


The Sociology of the Blue-Collar Worker. Edited by N. F. Duffy. Leiden: 
E. J. Brill, 1969. Pp. 193. Gld. 32 (cloth). 


Arthur B. Shostak 
Drexel University 


This may go down in the annals of pop-sociology as the year of the Hard- 
Hats (1968 was the year of the Poor; 1969, the year of Black Power; 
1970 the year of Student Unrest). Timely, then, is a 1969 hardcover 
edition of the /nternational Journal of Comparative Sociology preoccupied 
with the sociology of the blue-collar worker. 
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Distinguished in the caliber of its international contributors, and in the 
rarity of the undertaking, this essay collection commends itself to all. 
with a taste for cross-cultural reflection, blue-collar prospects, or the 
testing of general social theory. Especially rewarding is the considered 
attention to job-satisfaction components, the socialization of new migrants 
to industrialization, the role of trade unions, and the peculiar adaptations 
forced on industrialization by native conditions. Outstanding in this con- 
nection are essays by David Chaplin on Peruvians who are provocatively 
“not recapitulating Western development,” and by Paola Ammassori on 
Italian blue-collarites: ‘This is the first time in the sociological literature 
that such an analysis of joint influence of family occupational tradition 
and personal work experience on the blue-collar workers’ attitudes 
toward factory work and occupation has been presented” (p. 15). 


Much can be learned from the anthology about the state of current 
research into blue-collar lives—though far less about blue-collarites them- 
selves: moreover, much of what can be learned is not always what the 
editors or contributors may have had in mind. Consider, for example, 
these items: None of the eleven essayists thought it necessary, at even one 
point in 193 pages of prose, to quote from a living, breathing blue-collarite 
himself. Are we so far removed from the Oscar Lewis/Studs Terkel lesson 
not to understand the invaluable piece of reality represented by the 
Janguage of our respondents themselves? Similarly, few of the eleven 
essayists seem widely familiar with anything but American sociological 
literature—and that of their own particular country. Are we so far re- 
moved from the lesson of other more cosmopolitan social sciences not to 
appreciate the light that British theorizing might shed on Argentinian 
issues, or that Indian reflection might shed on Peruvian matters? 


That the blue-collarite exists in some kind of relationship vacuum, was 
the dizzying impression one got from essay after essay (save the Italian 
and East African pieces). Nowhere in the anthology is the worker’s wife 
so much as mentioned, nor his children or peer-group relatives. Yet there 
is reason to believe his peer-group relatives are the critical reference group, 
his progeny are the rationalization for a “life of quiet desperation,” and 
his spouse is the “anchor in reality” for most (Freud’s nomination here of 
“work” notwithstanding). 

Other critical dimensions of the blue-collar reality, far less decorous 
than the above, are also conspicuous by their absence. Blue-collar fanati- 
cism about commercial athletics, cynicism about the “greening” of any- 
thing, frustration with emotional expression, reliance on pornography and 
sado-masochistic fantasies, . . . all these and more, are nowhere to be 
found in this most polite of essay collections. 

Revealing is the fact that the goal posited for Japanese blue-collarites 
is the goal of ceasing to worry about the toil of work, forgetting about 
status comparisons, and becoming a “true middle-class man in an in- 
dustrial society.” Echoed elsewhere in other essays also, is a sound uneasily 
like the 1950s and the Human Relations Movement: this erstwhile goal of 
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shabby accommodation falls far short of the self-actualization that we 
“intellectuals” posit for ourselves, and blithely overlook when prescribing 
gratuitously for others (especially blue-collarites). 

In this connection another mannerism of ours disappoints me, as the 
book is bereft of any revealing, hard-hitting, and constructive criticism 
of the thinking of one’s colleagues save, perhaps, for Otto Neuloh’s piece 
on German sociological disputations. Instead, author after author neatly 
capsulizes the already well-known works of major colleagues, and neatly 
arranges these in a predictable and colorless catolog. Little effort is made 
to identify contradictions, elements of confusion, or other critical takeoff 
points. Everyone is very nice to everyone else, and every essay loses much, 
therefore. 3 

This is not to say the book is without merit. If only for its scope (a 
dozen or more locales), its several hundred academic references, and its 
broad range (the elitism of Japanese blue-collarites, the primitiveness of 
new industrial migrants) the book warrants purchase and cautious use. 
Tronically, however, its greatest value may lie in its omissions: The book 
points up by indirection what richer pathways we had better soon pursue 
if we are to ever infuse the study of blue-collarites with flesh, mind, and 
soul. 
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Decisions by Juvenile Officers’ 


Norman L. Weiner and Charles V. Willie 
Syracuse University 


This paper examines decision making by juvenile officers, looking at 
the effect that race and socioeconomic status of the individual, and 
racial composition and socioeconomic status of his neighborhood, 
have on juvenile police disposition. Data from Washington, D.C., 
indicate little, if any, influence of any of these factors. An analysis 
of data from Syracuse, N.Y., using a variation of Blau’s structural 
effects technique, likewise indicate no effect of any kind. It is sug- 
gested that the juvenile officer’s discretion may be viewed as an 
example of enacted institutional change. 


Many recent studies indicate that the police develop priorities and estab- 
lish cues to signify danger, impropriety, or suspicion (cf. Banton 1964; 
LaFave 1965; Skolnick 1966; Wilson 1968). Wilson neatly summarizes 
the literature when he writes: “The patrolman believes with considerable 
justification that teenagers, Negroes, and lower-income persons commit 
a disproportionate share of all reported crimes; being in those population 
categories at all makes one statistically more suspect than other persons” 
(p. 40). 

This situation seems to be somewhat more acute when the police are 
dealing with juveniles. Werthman and Piliavin (1967, p. 72) note that 
“the juvenile officer exercises a good deal of discretion in deciding how to 
process offenders, a discretion that far transcends the measure of am- 
biguity ordinarily involved in legal assessments of motivation and intent.” 

Studies of juveniles have shown that, on the whole, black delinquents 
are younger than white delinquents at the time of their first court ap- 
pearance and detention (Axelrad 1952); black youth are more often 
referred to court for less serious offenses than white youth (Axelrad 1952; 
Goldman 1963); black youth are more likely to be stopped and questioned 
than white youth (Piliavin and Briar 1964); and black youth have a 
higher arrest rate than white youth (Black and Reiss 1970). However, 
Black and Reiss (1970, p. 76) feel that “evidence that the police be- 
haviorally orient themselves to race as such is absent.” This position is 
supported by Skolnick (1966), Green (1970), Goldman (1963), and 
Cicourel (1968). They have suggested that the police do not behave 
differentially toward race; rather, the police react to race merely as an 
indicator of socioeconomic status. 


l The authors would like to thank Howard Taylor and Mark Abrahamson for their 
many helpful comments on an earlier version of this paper. 
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The important fact to be noted in the previous studies is that they 
generally concern themselves with the interaction between juveniles and 
the beat patrolman (with the exception of Cicourel 1968). However, in 
many U.S. cities the beat patrolman who arrests a juvenile brings him to 
a specialized youth bureau. While the decision to arrest still lies with the 
patrolman, the disposition decision now lies with the juvenile officer: he 
decides whether to dismiss the youth, to send him to court, or to refer 
him to some social agency. 

The purpose of this study is to examine the behavior of juvenile officers. 
The literature indicates that the decisions of patrolmen are influenced by 
a youth’s race and socioeconomic status. As police departments through- 
out the country increasingly develop specialized youth bureaus, it is im- 
portant to study how they handle juveniles and whether there is differen- 
tial treatment by race and socioeconomic status at the youth bureau level. 

The study was conducted in Washington, D.C., and Syracuse, N.Y. The 
two cities provided useful contrasts. Washington is a fairly large-sized 
city, with a population of 763,956 (according to the 1960 census), while 
Syracuse is a small city, with a population of 216,038. Washington has a 
majority of blacks and other nonwhites (55 percent), while Syracuse 
has proportionately few blacks and other nonwhites (6 percent). How- 
ever, there are so few nonwhites other than Negroes in our study areas 
that we will refer to nonwhite areas simply as black. Of course, both cities 
have youth bureaus. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


- The initial study area was Washington. The basic unit of analysis was 
the census tract. Analysis of the association, if any, between the ratio of 
court referral to police contact rates and economic status, and this ratio 
and race, was determined by computing Pearsonian correlation coefficients 
for 109-13 of the 125 census tracts in the city: (the tracts eliminated were 
sparsely settled or consisted of institutional populations). 

Data for Washington consisted of records of 6,099 youth contacted by 
police of the District of Columbia in the fiscal year 1963. The Manage- 
ment Office for the District and its statistician at that time, Mr. Al 
Minlin, devised a form for the Police Department on which all juvenile 
contacts were recorded and filed in the Youth Aid Division. Of these con- 
tacts, 2,300 were referred to Juvenile Court. The remainder were dis- 
missed without official action. 

From addresses listed on the contact forms, the juveniles were assigned 
to census tracts. All were classified by area of residence, except 282 youth 
whose addresses were unknown. It is our belief that these unknowns are 
not randomly distributed throughout the city but are concentrated in the 
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lowest socioeconomic area. Our reason for suspecting a concentration of 
these unknowns is an observed discrepancy in the distribution of court 
referral rates by socioeconomic area between this study and another study 
in Washington (Willie and Gershenovitz 1964). . 

In the other study, court-referred youth were combined for a thirty- 
three-month period (July 1959-March 1962), and rates were computed 
for the same set of socioeconomic areas used in this study. Rates varied 
from a low of 4.3 in Area I (high SES), to 16.1, 29.9, and 33.9 in Areas 
II, ITI, and IV, to a high of 63.6 in Area V. The current study is limited 
to data collected in fiscal year 1963, which is one year later than the 
final year included in the period of analysis for the earlier study. The 
distribution of rates for the current study are similar to those in the 
other study for all socioeconomic areas except Area V. Here, the rates 
vary from 4.8 in Area I, to 16.3, 25.8, and 31.8 in Areas II, III, and IV. 
However, Area V in this study has a rate of only 49.2 as compared with 
a rate of 63.6 in the earlier study, using data from a similar period. Our 
assumption is that the rate for the lowest socioeconomic area in this study 
would be higher and similar to the rate in the other study if the 282 un- 
knowns were included. These data, although circumstantial, are part of a 
growing body of evidence that the assumption often made in the past— 
that unknowns are randomly distributed throughout the population—is 
probably unwarranted. 

The 1960 census population ten through seventeen years of age was 
used as the base for computing rates. The base was limited to these 
particular age levels because less than 5 percent of court-referred youth 
in Washington were under ten years of age. Because these youth are not 
so vulnerable as those over ten years of age, their inclusion in the popula- 
tion base would have distorted the actual incidence of delinquency by 
depressing the rate. 

The socioeconomic status of the population was measured by a com- 
posite index score for each census tract. Five highly correlated variables 
were used in the index (see Willie and Wagenfeld 1962): (1) percentage 
of the employed in the combined categories of operatives, service workers, 
and laborers; (2) median number of years of school completed by the 
population over twenty-five years of age; (3) estimated market value 
of owned homes; (4) the gross monthly rental for tenant-occupied dwell- 
ings; and (5) percentage of sound dwelling units. (The first factor was 
inverted so that it varied directly with the other four.) Distributions of 
each of the five variables were converted into standard scores with, as- 
signed means of 50 and assigned standard deviations of 10. The five 
standard scores for each census tract were simply averaged into one com- 
posite socioeconomic status score. The population distributions by area 
and median home value may be seen in table 1. 
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TABLE 1 


POPULATION DISTRIBUTION AND AVERAGE INCOME OF 
SOCIOECONOMIC AREAS, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Socioeconomic Percentage of Median Home 
Tea Population in Area alue 
| arr ee pare ewes 10.6 $25,000 
LY. vice dari acnes . 24.5 17,200 
BUD <5 otoatee en wee ae 19.6 13,600 
IV. oaia AEA 36.3 13,000 
Vo re ene ere 9.0 11,800 


Census tracts were further classified as white or black for the social 
area analysis; tracts in which two out of every three persons were white 
were Classified as part of the white area. A similar procedure was followed 
in delineating the black area. Ninety-five percent of the total population 
in the white area was of Caucasian racial stock, and 90 percent of the 
total population in the black area was Negro. Thus, most of the census 
tracts in Washington are racially homogeneous; only about one-fifth of 
the population lives in racially mixed residential areas. 


TABLE 2 


Porice CONTACTS AND Court REFERRALS PER 1,000 Yours, Acres TEN THROUGH 
SEVENTEEN; AND RATIO OF Court REFERRAL RATE TO Porice Contact RATE, 
By SOCIOECONOMIC AREA, WASHINGTON, D.C., 1963 


Ratio of 
Socioeconomic Police Contact Court Referral Court Referral Rate to 
Area Rate Rate Police Contact Rate 
1 torhcaeucaa gaan ke waws ‘as 14.8 48 0.32 
LT. *. cutee Sores Sou wenees 48.8 16.3 0.33 
DE EEEE ss 70.5 25.8 0.37 
IV eaea sa 77.3 31.8 0.40 
I ore org oe chee koa cee 139.7 49,2 0.35 
Tota AY gtx deanna 71.0 26.8* 0.37 


* True city rate is 30.1 per 1,000 youth when computed without regard to residence. The com- 
putation in this table excludes 282 youth whose addresses are unknown and therefore cannot be 
assigned to a socioeconomic area. The omission of the unknowns depresses the total city rate, which 
is based on all census tracts combined, and possibly also the rates in Area V. 


The data in table 2 confirm the findings of many other studies and 
clearly indicate an inverse relationship between the distribution of juvenile 
delinquency and socioeconomic status. The lowest court referral and police 
contact rates are found in the area of highest socioeconomic status rank, 
and the highest rates are found in the area of lowest rank. For all areas, 
the police contact rate is approximately three times greater than the 
court referral rate. 

Within the total city, 37 percent of all youth contacted by police are 
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referred to Juvenile Court (as seen in table 2). A regular pattern of in- 
crease in the proportion of young people referred to court is associated 
with a decrease in the socioeconomic status of the area of residence, from 
Areas I through IV. (The decrease in Area V below Area IV is probably 
an artifact due to the unknowns not tabulated, as mentioned above.) 
However, the variation in the ratios from 0.32 to 0.40 around a city-wide 
ratio of 0.37 is miniscule and probably not statistically significant. Pear- 
sonian correlation coefficients confirm this assessment. Court referral- 
police contact ratios were computed for each census tract. These ratios 
were then correlated with socioeconomic status scores for 109 of the 
census tracts. The correlation coefficient of .06 for these two distributions 
is obviously not significantly different from zero. Thus, we conclude that 
socioeconomic status appears not to be a contributing influence to the 
juvenile officer’s decision as to whether or not a youth contacted by the 
Washington, D.C., police is referred to Juvenile Court. 


TABLE 3 


Pouice Contacts AND COURT REFERALS PER 1,000 Yours, Aces TEN THROUGH 
SEVENTEEN ; AND RATIO or COURT REFERRAL RATE TO PoLice Contact RATE, 
BY RACIAL AREA, WaAsHINGTON, D.C., 1963 


Ratio of 
: Police Contact Court Referral Court Referral Rate to 
Racial Area Rate Rate Police Contact Rate 
White ove selves b4s 37.2 12.8 0.34 
Black ica des-ciatrces 84.6 32.7 0.38 


The data in table 3 indicate differentials by racial area of residence 
in the rates of police contact and court referral. From two to three times 
more blacks than whites are contacted and referred to Juvenile Court 
(as seen’ in table 3). The important figure for this analysis, however, is 
the ratio of contacts and referrals, which helps us determine if there is 
discrimination in the handling of contacted black and white youth by 
professional police in the Youth Aid Division. While police in the field 
tend to have greater contact with black youth compared with white, the 
disposition process appears to be even-handed; the 38 percent of blacks 
referred to Juvenile Court is not very much greater than the 34 percent 
of whites who are referred to court. Moreover, a Pearsonian correlation 
coefficient was computed for a census tract distribution of ratio scores of 
police contacts and court referrals and the percentage of whites within 
the tract population. This resulted in an extremely low coefficient of 
~~ .16. On the basis of this analysis, we conclude that little difference 
exists in the court referral process for black and white youth in Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
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Our general findings for Washington, then, are that the race and socio- 
economic status of census tracts are related to the incidence of contact 
between police and youth. A higher proportion of youth in poorer neigh- 
borhoods and black residential areas come into contact with the police. 
The court referral process, however, appears to be reasonably fair, with 
similar proportions of the contacted affluent and poor youth as well as 
black and white youth being referred to Juvenile Court. In general, about 
one-third of all contacted youth are referred to court, and this proportion 
is descriptive of the experience of youth different racial and socioeconomic 
groups. 


SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


Because of the ecological fallacy (Robinson 1950), the data.from Wash- 
ington could not be compared satisfactorily with the previously cited 
studies of police and individuals. Further, data on individuals could not 
be obtained in Washington. Nonetheless, a comparison of police reaction 
to neighborhood characteristics with police reaction to the characteristics 
of individuals is clearly desirable. Therefore, a variation of structural 
effects analysis first articulated by Blau (1957, 1960) and Davis, Spaeth, 
and Huson (1961) was employed, and the influence of four variables— 
an individual’s race and socioeconomic status, and the race and socio- 
economic status of his neighborhood—on the disposition decisions of 
juvenile officers was examined. 

Structural effects analysis permits us to make a comparison of in- 
dividual and group data. According to Blau (1957), such a comparison 
consists of three steps: (1) obtain some measure of an individual trait; 
(2) combine the individual measures into one index for the group, thus 
creating another level of the same variable; and (3) (in order to isolate 
the effect of the group, the “structural effect”) determine the relationship 
between the group attribute and some dependent variable, holding constant 
the individual attribute “The general principle is that if ego’s X affects. 
not only ego’s Y but also alter’s Y, a structural effect will be observed” 
(Blau 1957, p. 64). 

To obtain the data for structural effects analysis, we made use of the 
Sheriff’s Department Central Register in Onondaga County (Syracuse), 
New York. The Central Register, similar to the Youth Aid Division file 
in Washington, contains an information card on every juvenile (ages 
seven through fifteen) contacted by all police agencies in the county. The 
data consisted of the records of 1,351 youth contacted by the police in 
1968. Of these, 946 were referred to Family Court, 389 were dismissed 
without official action, and sixteen were referred to some social agency. 

The disposition decision of the juvenile officer was obtained directly 
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from the Register cards, as was the youth’s race. This latter was classified 
as black or white, since other nonwhites (American Indian and one) 
comprised only 5 percent of the base population. 

From addresses listed on the cards, father’s occupation was obtained 
using the city and suburban directories. As a measure of individual socio- 
economic status, each occupation was then assigned to one of the seven 
categories in Hollingshead’s (1957) two-factor index of social position. 
Neighborhood racial composition and socioeconomic status were deter- 
mined as in Washington, using the census tract as the unit of analysis. 
There are sixty-one census tracts in the city of Syracuse and an additional 
twenty-nine in the remainder of Onondaga County. As in Washington, the 
tracts are racially and socioeconomically homogeneous, with only two 
tracts out of ninety showing a high degree of heterogeneity. 

In order to determine. the reliability of our Washington findings, we 
used four measures of census tract socioeconomic status: (1) the five- 
factor index employed in the Washington data; (2) the percentage of 
professionals in each tract (Hollingshead’s classes 1 and 2); (3) the per- 
centage of semi-skilled and unskilled workers in each tract (Hollings- 
head’s classes 6 and 7); and (4) the ratio of the percentage of profes- 
sional to the percentage of semi-skilled and unskilled in each tract. 

(It should briefly be noted that there are well-known, potential dangers 
in using official statistics. However, here we are using official statistics in 
the manner suggested by Kitsuse and Cicourel [1963]: to explain how 
individuals come to be defined as deviant by the organization.) 

The structural effects technique used here differs from conventional 
structural effects analysis in two respects. First, Blau employs structural 
analysis to examine the effect of ego’s trait and ego’s group trait on ego. 
However, we have focused on the effect of ego’s trait and ego’s group trait, 
not on ego, but on alter. In other words, we have examined the effects 
that the race and socioeconomic status of a youth and his neighborhood 
have, not on himself, but on the disposition decisions of the juvenile 
officer. | 

It will be recalled that Blau determines the group trait by combining 
the individual traits into one index for the group. This makes his so-called 
group trait nothing more than another level of the same variable. While 
we too have done this, we have also employed a measure of group socio- 
economic status (the five-factor index used on the Washington data) that 
is largely independent of the individual trait (occupation). This may be 
viewed as an attempt to bring us closer to a true separation of individual 
and group traits, as sought by Blau. 

The individual unit of analysis was the individual youth and not the 
offense committed. Therefore, it was necessary to devise some single 
measure that would indicate the individual’s disposition history. To do 
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this, each youth was assigned a disposition score, computed as follows: 
an individual received a score of -+ 1 each time he was referred to court, 
a score of — 1 each time he was dismissed, and the two scores were then 
summed to give a relative disposition score. Thus, a youth with a score of 
-+ 2 was sent to court two times more than he was dismissed. It is possible 
for such a score to be ambiguous; it may mean that a person was either 
contacted by the police twice and referred to court twice, or was contacted 
four times, referred to court three times, and dismissed once. However, 
the possible ambiguity never seriously presented itself in our data: 80 
percent of all youth contacted by the police were contacted only once. 
After obtaining the necessary data, we performed two-way analysis of 
variance. It may be seen from table 4 that there is an interaction effect 


TABLE 4 


Two-Way ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE: INDIVIDUAL SES, PERCENTAGE OF SEMI-SKILLED 
AND UNSKILLED IN TRACT, AND DISPOSITION Score 


PERCENTAGE OF SEMI-SKILLED AND UNSKILLED IN TRACT 


Low % 
l Semi-skilled 
and Unskilled High % 
InnivipuaL SES (High SES) 2 3 4 5 (Low SES) 


Classes 1-4 (high SES): ¥ — 0.5198 0.4957 0.6349 0.5699 1.2317 0.7407 
Classes 5-7 (low SES): ¥ = 0.6108 0.5605 0.6835 0.5351 0.5703 1.0877 


ee F = 1.40, p> .05 (N.S.); tract F = 1.11, p> .05 (N.S.); interaction F = 2.50, 
p< .08. 


of individual socioeconomic status and tract socioeconomic status (mea- 
sured by the percentage of semi-skilled and unskilled in the census tract) 
on the disposition a youth receives from juvenile officers. The highest 
disposition score (1.2317) is found among youth of high individual socio- 
economic status but low tract status. Obviously, then, the police refer to 
court a high percentage of high-status youth who live in low-status neigh- 
borhoods, possibly in an effort to “protect” them from their environment. 
Table 4 also shows, not surprisingly, that the group next most frequently 
referred to court are low-status youth in low-status tracts. 

In spite of these findings, the table indicates no significant individual 
effect and no structural effect. That is, the socioeconomic status of the 
individual youth and the socioeconomic status of the neighborhood in 
which he lives do not appear to affect the disposition decision of the 
juvenile officer. 

Table 5 shows both an individual effect and a structural effect, but no 
interaction effect. This indicates that youth with low individual socio- 
economic status are referred to court more frequently than youth with 
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TABLE 5 


Two-Way ANALYSIS or VARIANCE: InpIVIDUAL SES, PERCENTAGE OF 
PROFESSIONAL IN TRACT, AND DISPOSITION SCORE 


PERCENTAGE OF PROFESSIONAL IN TRACT 
Low % 


Professional High % 
InpiIvipuAL SES (Low SES) 2 3 4 5 (High SES) 


Classes 1-4 (high SES): ¥ = 1.3333 0.6794 0.8667 0.2190 0.2792 0.4135 
Classes 5-7 (low SES): X= 1.2360 0.6031 0.6259 0.4880 0.6589 0.5223 


ore lndividual F= 2.29, p <05; tract F=3.52, P<.05; interaction F = 1.45, p> .05 
high status, as might be expected. Further, youth from high-status neigh- 
borhoods, measured here by the percentage of professional in the tract, 
are referred to court less frequently than youth from low-status neighbor- 
hoods. That is, the higher the tract status, the lower the court referral 
rate. While the decreasing sequence of scores is not consistent, apparently 
the decrease is statistically significant. 

In table 6, another structural effect may be observed; this time tract 


” 


TABLE 6 


Two-Way ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE: INDVIDUAL SES, RATIO OF PERCENTAGE OF 
PROFESSIONAL TO PERCENTAGE OF SEMI-SKILLED AND UNSKILLED IN 
TRACT, AND DISPOSITION SCORE 


RATIO OF PERCENTAGE OF PROFESSIONAL TO 
PERCENTAGE OF OPERATIVE 


0.0-0.18 1.06~5.77 
INpDIVIDUAL SES (Low SES) 06.20-0.38 0.39-0.57 0.59-1.05 (High SES) 


Classes 1-4 (high SES): X = 0.9444 1.2429 0.1937 0.1889 0.2867 
Classes 5-7 (low SES): X = 1.1326 0.5111 0.4980 0.8333 0.4810 


O ac F = 1.78, p > .05 (N.S.); tract F = 2.56, p < .05; interaction F = 1.45, p > .05 


status is measured by the ratio of percentage of professional to percentage 
of semi-skilled and unskilled in the tract. There is a general decrease in 
the disposition scores, from 0.9444 to 0.2867 and from 1.1326 to 0.4180, 
as the ratio increases. Again, the status of the youth’s area of residence 
affects the disposition decision of the juvenile officer: as status increases, 
court referral decreases. However, table 6 shows that there is no in- 
dividual effect of status and no. interaction effect. ar 

Finally, table 7, with tract socioeconomic status measured by the same 
five-factor index employed in the Washington data, indicates no effect of 
any kind: no structural effect of census tract socioeconomic status, no 
individual effect of socioeconomic status, and no interaction effect of the 
two. 
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TABLE 7 


Two-Way ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE: INDIVIDUAL SES, Five-Factor 
INDEX, AND DISPOSITION Score 


CLASS 
INDIVIDUAL SES High SES 2 3 4 Low SES 


Classes 1-4 (high SES): ¥ = 1.0000 0.4177 0.2988 0.7036 0.3788 
Classes 5-7 (low SES): Y = 0.5259 0.4754 0.4090 0.5432 0.9810 


Norse.—Individual F = 1.65, p > .05 (N.S.); tract F = .21, > .05 (N.S.): interaction F = 1.43, 
2 > .05 (NS.). 


To summarize the findings from the Syracuse socioeconomic data, we 
have found one individual effect, two structural effects, and one interac- 
tion effect. Since it was possible to have four effects of each type (the 
structural effect of socioeconomic status as measured by the five factor 
index, percentage of professional in the tract, percentage of semi-skilled 
and unskilled in the tract, and the ratio of percentage of professional to 
percentage of semi-skilled and unskilled; and a corresponding individual 
effect and interaction effect for each), several conclusions may be reached. 
First, with only one individual effect out of four, the socioeconomic status 
of the individual youth may be said not to affect the disposition decisions 
of juvenile officers. Second, there appears to be little interaction between 
individual status and tract status in influencing disposition decisions, as 
indicated by the presence of only one effect out of four. Finally, with two 
structural effects out of four, the influence of census tract socioeconomic 
status on disposition decisions may be questioned, but this is definitely 
the strongest influence. 

Examining the Syracuse data on race (table 8), it may be seen that 
there is no significant effect of race on disposition decisions: no individual 
effect of race, no structural effect of tract racial composition, and no in- 
teraction effect of the two. Quite the contrary to what we might imagine, 
the race of an individual youth has no influence on the disposition deci- 


TABLE 8 


‘Two-Way ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE: InpIvipuaL Race, Tract RACIAL 
COMPOSITION, AND DISPOSITION SCORE 


Tract RACIAL COMPOSITION 


High 
INDIVIDUAL RACE AA 2 3 4 aarti 
White: X — 0.4732 0.7301 0.6036 0.6119 0.8043 
Black: X = 0.6667 0.8889 0.4737 0.9231 0.9249 


A ao F = .64, p> .05 (N.S.); tract F = .64, p> .05 (N.S.); interaction F = .20, 
$ 
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sions of the juvenile officer, nor does the race of his neighborhood, nor 
does an interaction of the two. In light of the emphasis in the sociological 
literature on racial determinants of police decision making, we feel that 
these findings are quite extraordinary. They indicate that, unlike the 
cop-on-the-beat, who has been shown to be biased toward blacks and the 
poor, the professional juvenile officer is apparently unbiased. 


CONCLUSIONS 


How can these findings be accounted for? How can we explain the lack 
of a strong relationship between race and socioeconomic status and the 
disposition decisions of juvenile officers, when the sociological literature 
clearly indicates that the cop-on-the-beat is biased? 

There are several possible explanations. First, it is possible that juvenile 
officers are specially selected for their sympathy toward juveniles. How- 
ever, we found that, while the juvenile officers are specially selected by 
their captain, rather than drawn at random or accepted as volunteers, 
the term “sympathy” was specifically rejected by the supervising officer. 
What is stressed, according to the captain, is “fairness to the juvenile.” 
Based on interviews with policemen at all pay levels, however, we have 
reservations about the suggestion that the juvenile officers are selected for 
their fairness. | 

Thus, we can find nothing inherent in the juvenile officer’s experience 
or training to explain this absence of bias in decision making with refer- 
ence to racial and socioeconomic status characteristics of youth. Black 
and Reiss (1970) suggest that the organization (the Police Department, 
courts, and the juvenile justice system) expects different behavior from 
the juvenile officer compared with the cop-on-the-beat. Juvenile officers 
are not encouraged to make a “good pinch,” as is the cop-on-the-beat. 
Juvenile officers are expected to be fair. This is an example of what 
Merton (1957) has called “enacted institutional change.” He says that 
the only way to put a stop to such phenomena as anti-black and anti-poor 
bias is through “a deliberate and planned halt . . . under appropriate 
institutional and administrative conditions” (p. 435). Such a condition 
is the official sanction of the norm of fairness. Our belief is that this norm 
develops in those police departments which have specialized youth 
bureaus, and our findings suggest that, in terms of the behavior of its 
personnel, the organizational expectancies for such bureaus are more im- 
portant than the -kinds of individuals who staff them. 
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Research up to this point has been inconclusive about whether the 
overrepresentation of minority-group members in our official cor- 
rectional statistics is mostly a function of artifacts of data collection, 
the nature and volume of crimes committed by persons in these 
categories, or bias in the correctional process. This paper examines 
the data from the récords of a juvenile court in a middle-sized city. 
The likelihood that the probation officers will submit more cases 
from minority groups than from Anglos for formal court hearings is 
reduced below levels of statistical significance when appropriate con- 
siderations are taken into account—except for those for whom ex- 
tensive handling seems most logical. The likelihood that the judge 
will send more minority-group members than Anglos to the. youth 
authority, however, persists for most categories of offenders even 
when these considerations are taken into account. The biases appear 
to consist largely of letting Anglos “get off easy” rather than of 
requiring uncalled-for “treatment”? for minority-group members. 
Overall, the findings suggest that about two-thirds of the differential 
handling in the court studied is not explained by appropriate con- 
siderations. i 


Attitudes of the majority group toward racial minorities influence most 
aspects of the lives of the minority-group members, including, presumably, 
the social control measures applied to them. The center of attention here 
is criminal deviation. The social control mechanisms of central concern are 
two decisions made within the structure of the juvenile court—the decision 
by the probation officers to submit cases to the courts for formal hearing 
and the decision by the judge to commit individuals to the state youth 
authority which, in turn, places most of those it receives in training 
schools. The question is whether these decisions are biased against 
persons in minority groups. It is altogether possible, of course, that 
differential handling of Anglos and the other groups by the police may 
eliminate Anglos disproportionately from coming to the attention of the 
juvenile court, but that is not the problem for this paper. 


1 This paper was read to the Crime and Delinquency Committee of the Society for 
the Study of Social Problems, Miami, Florida, August 1966. The research was carried 
out under mental health small grant MH 1103301. The author appreciates the 
comments and suggestions made by Norval D. Glenn and J. Allen Williams about an 
earlier version of this paper. 
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At the present time we do not know whether decisions about handling 
offenders are characterized by racial bias. There is no doubt, however, 
that lower-class and minority-group persons are overrepresented at every 
stage of our correctional process (Short and Nye 1957, pp. 208-09, and 
a long tradition of delinquency-area research; Sellin 1935; Korn and 
McKorkle 1959, pp. 336-43; Bloch and Geiss 1962, p. 420; Elliot 1952, © 
p. 561; Sutherland and Cressey 1966, pp. 145-52). The issue is the extent 
to which this overrepresentation can be explained by each of the follow- 
ing sets of variables. 

Artifacts of data collection—Most of these artifacts would seem to 
raise the Negro crime rate artifically. Negroes are concentrated in those 
ages most likely to be criminal (Johnson 1964, p. 82). This population 
is also concentrated in northeastern cities in which our reporting is at 
its best (Johnson 1964, p. 83). This concentration means that urban 
lower-class Negro deviance is more likely to come to the attention of 
correctional agencies than is the deviance of either Negroes in the rural 
South (where the extended family structure can handle many of the prob- 
lems of individuals) or the dominant population (which more commonly 
turns to noncorrectional agencies such as counselors of various types) 
(Johnson 1964, pp. 82-83; Bloch and Geiss 1962, pp. 420-21). The “pro- 
fessionalism” of the police and others who handle juveniles appears to be 
a variable in the bias in his handling (Wilson 1967), but its overall effect 
is not clear. It appears to counteract the effect of population concentration, 
making Negro and white rates more equal in the areas where the better 
reporting creates the overall impression of higher Negro crime rates. 

Characteristics of the offenders and their offenses which justify more 
extensive handling of minority-group members—The overrepresentation 
of lower-class, minority-group persons in the correctional process is, most 
directly, a culmination of high conviction, imprisonment, and retention 
rates of persons in these categories. These rates, some have argued, result 
from the fact that “the crimes for which Negroes are sentenced tend to 
include a higher proportion of those felonies for which prison sentences 
are ordinarily longer” (Korn and McKorkle 1959, p. 239; see also John- 
son 1964, p. 82), for which the percentage of offenses cleared by arrest is 
high, and for which release into the community is least feasible. Minority- 
group members may also appear to be less tractable, more defiant, and, 
hence, more likely to be recidivists if left in the community (Piliavin and 
Briar 1964, pp. 212~13).* Differentials in handling resulting from slight 
differences in types of offenses committed or attitudes displayed could 
accumulate over a period of time into a marked overrepresentation of 


2 This finding was that poor “demeanor” resulted in the police taking further action 
relative to the juvenile. The observation that poor demeanor was associated with 
minority status is a relatively minor point for these researchers. 
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minority-group members in the correctional system. Such considerations 
about the nature of the data about criminals permitted Moses to conclude 
that there was “no evidence of a policy whereby conviction rates were un- 
favorable to Negroes” (1947, p. 419). 

The race and class bias of those responsible for persons at various stages 
in the correctional process—Differences which strongly imply discrimi- 
nation have been observed in the decisions by police about disposition of 
juveniles (Piliavin and Briar 1964, pp. 212-13), in the composition of 
juries (Robinson 1950), in provision of counsel to defendants (Suther- 
land and Cressey 1966, pp. 379-80), in commitments to prison (Korn 
and McKorkle 1959, pp. 236-38), and in length of sentence (Korn and 
McKorkle 1959, p. 239).? Axelrad (1952, pp. 569-74, quoted in Johnson 
1964, p. 83), looking at a training-school population to see the accumu- 
lated results of these differentials, found Negro inmates to be younger on 
the average than whites, “to have been institutionalized after a smaller 
number of court appearances, to have had less exposure to probation, and 
to have had more of their numbers committed for less serious offenses.” 

Determining the relative importance of these three explanations of 
the overrepresentation of certain categories of persons in official data is 
probably most difficult when dealing with data on juveniles.* The phi- 
losophy of the juvenile court (which has tended to become the philosophy 
of the entire correctional process for juveniles) is that the action of all 
relevant officials is to be in the best interests of the child and the com- 
munity. Thus, the discretion left to these officials is greater than that 
for most correctional officials. Accordingly, there are all sorts of variations 
in record keeping practiced in various jurisdictions, and there are a num- 
ber of perfectly “appropriate” considerations in handling offenders within 
which race or class discrimination could be hidden. These considerations 
cover the whole range of economic and social “factors” associated with 
the causes of delinquency and recidivism. 


HYPOTHESIS 


The general purpose of this paper is to determine the relative importance 
of the second set of variables (characteristics of offenders and their of- 
fenses) and the third set of variables (race and class bias of those respon- 
sible for making decisions about the disposition of the juveniles) in the 


3 This difference is even greater when the effect of the race of the victim is taken into 
account (Johnson 1944). For additional references, see Sutherland and Cressey (1966, 
p. 146, n. 4). 


4 Overrepresentation here means that these groups are represented in correctional data 
more often than they are in the population at large. See, among other references, 
Cloward and Ohlin (1960, p. 39). 
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disposition of offenses by one court. Unfortunately, the records on which 
this research is based do not fully describe all of the characteristics of 
the offenders which may be considered appropriate grounds for differential 
disposition. Most notably lacking is information about the attitudes that 
the offenders (and/or their parents) may have displayed during the in- 
vestigations or hearings. In operational terms, then, the hypothesis is 
that simultaneous statistical control for the marital status of the juveniles’ 
parents, the seriousness of the offense, the number ana seriousness of prior 
and concurrent offenses, and the delinquency rates in the offenders’ neigh- 
borhoods will reduce below statistical significance the apparent bias in the 
data against persons of minority-group status.® 


METHODOLOGY 


The general procedure here is to minimize the first set of variables which 
are thought to have an effect on the general overrepresentation of minority- 
group members in official crime data by studying only one community and 
to determine the significance of the second class of variables (character- 
istics of offenders and offenses) when race and ethnicity are held constant. 
Holding the first set of variables relatively constant, however, means that 
results based on one community cannot be indiscriminately applied to 
other communities. While the community studied is in the South, it is not 
in the Deep South and has many characteristics “typical” of many middle- 
sized American communities of about 250,000 population. No claim is 
made, however, that the court’s cases or operations are truly “represen- 
tative.” For example, the operation of the Crime Prevention Bureau 
(juvenile squad) of the police department may not be typical. Indeed, 
observation of this bureau by one of my students indicates that most 
offenders referred to the court either are insolent to the police or are 
repeated offenders. Since the personnel of this bureau are aware of the 
possible effects their actions may have on future job opportunities of the 
youths they handle, few middle-class individuals are referred to the court. 

The data used here come from the files of the juvenile courts in Lake 
City. The files on cases receiving “brief service’—only one or two inter- 
views with a probation officer—are, of course, less complete than those 
containing social investigation reports—cases for which files on the family 
are established. In the latter cases, all information on members of the 
family is placed in its file folder. These files are thorough, orderly, and 
constantly revised. For reasons relative to a larger research project, the 
individuals chosen for study were born between September 1, 1947 and 


In other words, these considerations are taken as independent variables, all of 
which are hypothesized as having a part in the production of the dependent variable 
of the results of court action. 
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December 31, 1948. Each offense committed by these individuals and 
made a matter of formal or informal record in the court prior to April 9, 
1964 was analyzed by assistants who read and coded the data.® 

In order to relate disposition of a case by the court to seriousness of 
offense, offenses were classified by seriousness as shown in table 1. The 


TABLE 1 


CLASSIFICATION AND FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF OFFENSES 


Seriousness Seriousness 
Level i Seriousness Seriousness Level 4 
(Least Serious) Level 2 Level 3 (Most Serious) 
Profane language Drunk in public Theft, motor Assault with intent 
on phone (3) place (5) vehicle (44) to maim (20) 


Abusive lan- 


Drunk juvenile (8) 


Misdemeanor and 


Assault (14) 


guage (4) felony theft 
Vandalism (63) (over $5.00) Murder (1) 
Illegal possession (266) 
of alcohol (8) Runaway (134) Negligent 


Robbery (includ- homicide (1) 
ing armed rob- 


bery) (8) 


Passing and forg- 
ing checks (8) 


Carrying prohibited 
weapon (5) 


Minor in possession 
of illegal 
beverage (6) 


Sex offenses (16) 


Vagrancy (3) 
Petty theft (under 


$5.00 value) (86) Car prowling (2) 


Threatening to 
Traffic offenses (4) Resisting arrest (1) do bodily 
harm (1) 
Truancy (23) 
Altering and passing 
Indecent pro- U.S. coins (2) 
posal (1) 
Disturbing the 
peace (9) 


Notre.—Figures in parentheses are number of cases. 


classification was made on grounds which were largely intuitive, but 
probably reflect a reasonable approximation of the feelings of middle-class 
persons who define morality.” Development of some more objective rank- 
ing of the seriousness of offenses would constitute another research project. 


8 Grateful acknowledgement must be made to Wesley S. Calverley who was in charge 
of case analysis, Peggy Shulte Patterson and Vincent Hirsch who assisted in case 
analysis, Gerry Blaylock who made an initial analysis of the data, and Davie Louise 
Chitwood who assisted with data tabulation. 


TIt is impossible to use juvenile-court laws to define which acts are more serious 
than others. The philosophy of the court clearly implies that a given act will be 
considered more serious in one case than another. In addition, the juvenile-court 
laws usually include far-reaching clauses concerning behavior that is detrimental to 
the juvenile or others. The law under which this court operated is typical in these 
respects. 
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The Sellin and Wolfgang ranking system (1964, pp. 298-300) that was 
developed in Philadelphia is exceedingly difficult to apply to the present 
data, which are from a juvenile court rather than the police; they provide 
very little of the detail needed to score “events” by the Sellin and Wolf- 
gang methods. Further, twelve of the twenty-eight offenses listed in table 1 
are offenses without victims and, hence, not in those “certain kinds of 
delinquency events which will yield the data that can be used in the 
construction of an index” (Sellin and Wolfgang 1964, p. 300) based on 
injury or damage to society. Sellin and Wolfgang note (p. 301) that one- 
third of all delinquency events have to be eliminated in their scoring 
system. 

Race, ethnicity, and occupation of head of offenders’ households were 
taken from the court records; unemployed heads of households were 
classed according to their last known occupation. (If the last job did not 
appear on the records or if the family’s principal support was from 
welfare funds or the AFDC program, the family was placed in the lowest 
category of occupations used by the Census Bureau.) “Middle” rank in- 
cludes all those heads of households who were “operatives or kindred 
workers” or higher. Children from homes headed by workers in “private 
households” or “service . . . except household” were taken as a second 
social rank. Children of “laborers, except farm and mine” were taken as 
the third rank. These classes bear no precise correspondence to better- 
known schemes of stratification but will be called “middle,” “upper 
lower,” and “lower lower ranks” in this paper. 

The measures of considerations hypothesized to account for the apparent 
bias of the court are: 

1. Marital status of juveniles’ parents: broken or intact home, based 
on information in court files; broken home was scored a weight of 3 when 
combined with other variables. 

2. Seriousness of the offense: the classification appearing in table 1.8 
8 A typographical error on the coding sheet caused the combining of two of the three 
categories of theft. Misdemeanor and felony theft were combined into one category 
consisting of all thefts of items worth more than $5.00, while petty theft (theft of 
items worth less than $5.00) remained in a separate category, The error resulted in 
moving an undetermined number of offenses from the “seriousness” level 2 to 3. There 
are, however, three reasons for believing that the error had a relatively small effect 
on the results: (@) Because there are four categories of seriousness, the errors do 
not represent a full change of direction. Further, by assigning closely similar numerical 
_ values (1, 2, 3, and 4) to the seriousness levels, the weight of the error is relatively 
small in the combined results appearing in table 9. (b) The findings suggest that the 
practices of the court with regard to the “worst” offenses differ from those relative 
to other offenses. It is probable that the practices of the court relative to fnisdemeanor 
theft are similar to those for other seriousness level 2 offenses. Taking data about 
seriousness level 2 offenses out of the data on more-serious offenses would presumably 


exaggerate the differences already found between more-serious offenses and other 
offenses rather than change the present findings. (c) The effects of this error on the 
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3. Number and seriousness of prior and concurrent offenses: only 
offenses known to the court were used, and they were assigned weights 
ranging from 1 for the least-serious to 4 for the most-serious offenses. 
“Prior offense experience,” “concurrent offense experience,” and “total 
offense experience” scores were computed. Each offense in a multiple 
charge was given the same weight as each known prior offense, since both 
classes of offenses are equally a part of the experience of a juvenile. 

4. The delinquency rate in the offenders’ neighborhoods: total number 
of offenses? known by the police to have been committed in each census 
tract by fifteen-year-olds in 1963 and sixteen-year-olds in 1964 (ie., by 
individuals approximately the same ages as those whose court records 
were studied) divided by the number of eleven- and twelve-year-olds in 
each census tract in 1960. The twenty-four census tracts in Lake City 
were classified into upper, middle, and lower thirds by rates of offenses 
thus derived. When various items were combined, the high delinquency 
tracts were given a weight of 3, the middle rate tracts a weight of 1, and 
the lowest rate tracts 0 weight. Obviously, these items may be combined 
in various ways by using the weights indicated. 

Data relative to 794 offenses were examined. Sufficient information for 
analysis was provided for only 761. The two offenses by Orientals and the 
one offense by an American Indian are eliminated, so the N for all tables 
is 758. 


FINDINGS 


1. Minority-group members are more likely to have their offenses 
brought before the juvenile-court judge and more likely to be committed 
to the state youth authority than are majority-group members. Table 2, 
with the differential disposition by race and ethnicity when no auxiliary 
considerations are taken into account, reveals clear differences between the 
handling of white Anglos and of each of the two minority groups (see 
test of significance for difference of proportions, Hagood and Price 1952, 
pp. 315-18). Negroes are more likely to have their offenses heard before the 


results were checked by the development of distributions for nontheft-offense data 
only. The changes in the patterns of distribution were almost negligible. For example, 
the association between severity of disposition and social ranking remained positive 
for Anglos and Negroes and negative for Latin Americans after all thefts were re- 
moved from the data. The task of reviewing all the court records to correct the 
error would involve costs that seem prohibitive in view of the probable gain in 
precision. 


9 Urban renewal projects and rapid development on some edges but not others of 
Lake City between the most recent census (1960) and 1964 made analysis by rates 
slightly inaccurate. However, the age structure and population of the census tracts 
varied enough to call for computation of rates. 
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TABLE 2 
DISPOSITION OF OFFENSES BY RACE AND ETHNICITY OF OFFENDER 
(%) 
Latin 
Anglo American Negro 
Decision 1: Probation officer 
sends to court ........... 14 (331) 22% (224) 29* (203) 
Decision 2: Judge sends to 
youth authority ......... 24 (45) 71* (49) 71* (58) 


Nore.—Bases for percentages appear in parentheses. 
* Probability that Negroes or Latin Americans are more likely to be sent to court or to youth 
authority greater than .95. 


court and to be sent to the state youth authority than are Latin Ameri- 
cans, and the difference between the probability of the two groups having 
their cases sent to court is significant. Data for this court reveal the differ- 
entials by race and ethnicity found previously to be characteristics of 
American correctional data. ,; 

2. Very little of the differential disposition of race and ethnic groups 
can be attributed to differences in disposition of persons by social ranks. 
The court records indicate that handling of persons in this court does not 
vary systematically by their social rank. Table 3 presents the relevant data 





TABLE 3 
DISPOSITION OF OFFENSES BY SOCIOECONOMIC RANK or OFFENDER 
(%) 
Middle Rank Upper Lower 
(Down through Rank (Private 
Operatives Household and Lower Lower 
and Kindred Service an 
Workers) Workers) (Laborers) 
Decision 1: Probation officer 
sends to court ........ 35 (160) 29 (92) 32 (132) 
Decision 2: Judge sends to 
youth authority ........ 57 (56) 37 (27) 76* (42) 





Nore.—Bases for percentages appear in parentheses. Number undefined on socioeconomic rank = 


* Probability that persons of lower rank are more likely to be sent to the youth authority 
than are persons of middle rank is greater than .95. 


for all the offenses taken together. It appears that in Lake City, at least, 
most of the overrepresentation of lower-rank juveniles is introduced into 
correctional data before the offenders come to the attention of the court 
and is not markedly changed by the court. 

3. Characteristics of offenders and their offenses account for much of 
the differential disposition by race and ethnicity. 

a) Marital status of offenders’ parents is viewed by juvenile-court per- 
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sonnel as an index of the capability of the parents for exercising future 
control of the juveniles. Court personnel are aware that the “goodness” of 
a home is not necessarily attested by the presence of both parents, but if 
both parents appear to confer with the probation officer or judge, the home 
will likely be judged stronger than if one parent explains that the other 
parent is not in the home. Although marital status of offenders’ parents ap- 


TABLE 4 


DISPOSITION OF OFFENSES BY RACE, ETHNICITY, AND 
MARITAL CONDITION OF OFFENDERS’ PARENTS 


(%) 
. Latin 
, Angio American Negro 
Decision 1: Probation officer 
sends to court: 
Home intact .......... 13 (160) 19 (119) 25* (77) 
Home broken ...... sees: 18 (126) 28* (74) 35* (98) 
Decision 2: Judge sends to si 
youth authority: 
Home intact .......... 30 (21) 69* (23) 89* (19) 
Home broken .......... 19 (23) 81* (21) 59* (34) 


NotE.—Bases for percentages appear in parentheses. Number defined on home status = 104, 
* Probability that Negroes or Latin Americans are more likely to be sent to court or to youth 
authority greater than .95, 


parently does have an effect on the disposition of offenders in the Lake 
City court, holding marital status constant across the race and ethnic cate- 
gories reduces relatively few of the differences among these categories 
below statistical significance.!° | 

b) The seriousness of the offense is likely to be considered in the dis- 
position of cases by the juvenile court. Although, strictly speaking, the 
offense is supposed to be subordinated to the needs of the juvenile, dis- 
positions often reflect community attitudes: those who have committed 
more serious offenses are more often seen to be in need of “treatment.” Ap- 
parently the court in Lake City adheres to the philosophy of not making 


10 Parenthetically, however, it may be noted that these data illustrate the gradual 
accumulation of skewed distributions of demographic characteristics in the delinquent 
population. Forty-four percent of the offenses brought to the attention of the court 
by the police and other agencies were committed by individuals from broken homes. 
Fifty-six percent of the offenses for which this court sent individuals on to the state 
youth authority were committed by persons from broken homes. The police and 
other “front-line” agencies tended to “overselect” those from -broken homes; the 
juvenile court continued this overselection. It is not surprising that the population of 
the training schools, the final major stage in the correctional process, is markedly 
different from the population that admits to having committed delinquent acts (Short 
and Nye 1957, p. 210). 


11 As Albert Cohen pointed out to Short and Nye (1957, p. 209), equal handling of 
legally identical cases is “the negation of the court (and police) philosophy.” 
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TABLE 5 
DISPOSITION OF OFFENSES BY RACE, ETHNICITY, AND SERIOUSNESS OF OFFENSE 
(%) 
Latin 
Anglo American Negro 
Decision 1: Probation officer sends to court: 
Seriousness level 1 (least serious) ....... 10 (59) 8 (52) 16 (38) 
Seriousness level 2 ......... ccc ace eens 15 (113) 17 (64) 19 (48) 
Seriousness level 3.0.2... cee cee ee ee 14 (135) 32* (96) 35* (93) 
Seriousness level 4 (most serious) ....... 13 (24) 25 (12) 42* (24) 
Decision 2: Judge sends to youth authority: 
Seriousness level 1 (least Serious) ....... 33 (6) 75 (4) 100* (6) 
Seriousness level 2 .......-cceueceeeuuee 18 (17) 64* (11) 89* (9) 
Seriousness level 3... 0... cece acc e eee 32 (19) 74* (31) 57* (33) 
Seriousness level 4 (mast serious) ....... 0 (3) 67 (3) 80* (10) 


Note.—Bases for percentages appear in parentheses. 
* Probability that Negroes or Latin Americans are more likely to be sent to court or to youth 
authority greater than .95. 


seriousness of offense the predominant criterion for disposition. Taking 
seriousness of offense into account, however, does reduce a number of the 
differentials in disposition by race and ethnicity. The fact that this con- 
sideration does not eliminate all the differentials supports earlier findings 
that minority-group members are likely to receive greater punishment than 
whites for the same offenses. Table 5 also reveals a tendency that becomes 
more pronounced in succeeding tables—the concentration of the differential 
disposition among offenders with the “worst” records. i 

c) The number and seriousness of prior and concurrent offenses are 
viewed as appropriate considerations in juvenile-court dispositions. This 
record is taken to indicate whether the act under consideration is an 
isolated instance of misbehavior under unusual circumstances or an ex- 
pression of a personality and/or situation which chronically produces 
delinquent behavior. As noted above, one of the chief criteria used by the 
Lake City police to determine whether to turn a juvenile over to the court 
is the extent of their prior contact with him. Consideration of the number 
and seriousness of prior and concurrent offenses markedly reduces the 
differential handling of juveniles of different races and ethnic groups. 
Table 6 indicates the extent of this reduction when simply considering the 
number of prior contacts with the court. Table 7 presents the dispositions 
when the seriousness of the current offense, the prior offense experience, 
and the concurrent offense experience are all held constant. The reduction 
of differentials in some categories means, of course, the concentration of 
the differential handling in other categories. Thus, Latin Americans and 
Negroes with extensive “records” are dealt with much more “extensively” 
(or harshly), on the average, than are Anglos with similar records. 

d) The rate of delinquency in a neighborhood from which a juvenile 
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TABLE 6 


DISPOSITION OF OFFENSES BY RACE, ETHNICITY, AND PRIOR OFFENSES 
KNOWN ‘to COURT 


(%) 
Latin 
Angio American Negro 
Decision 1: Probation officer sends to court: 
No prior offenses ....- 0. ccc ces ev neeceee 10 (249) 14 (117) 16 (114) 
One prior offense ..... 0... ccc e eee eeee 28 (47) 28 (43) 27 (44) 
Two or more prior offenses ............. 23 (35) 33 (64) 62* (45) 
Decision 2: Judge sends to youth authority: 
No prior offenses ........ 0.0. cs eeu eeees 21 (24) 50 (16) 22 (18) 
One prior offense ........ 0... cee eee 23 (13) 83* (12) 83* (12) 
Two or more prior offenses ............. 37 (8) 81* (21) 96* (28) 


Note.—Bases for percentages appear in parentheses. , 
* Probability that Negroes or Latin Americans are more likely to be sent to court or to youth 
authority greater than .95. 


TABLE 7 


DISPOSITION OF OFFENSES BY Race, ETHNICITY, AND “TOTAL OFFENSE EXPERIENCE” 
ASSOCIATED WITH EACH OFFENSE 


(%) 
Latin 
Anglo American Negro 
Decision 1: Probation officer sends to court: 
Total experience ranks 1 or 2 .......... 9 (115) 5 (61) 6 (47) 
Total experience rank 3 ..........20000- 11 (97) 12 (51) 9 (46) 
Total experience rank 4, 5, or 6 ........ 19 (72) 30 (43) 27 (48) 
Total experience ranks 7 or more ....... 21 (47) 4Q* (67) 61* (62) 
Decision 2: Judge sends to youth authority: 
Total experience ranks 1 or 2 ........... 20 (10) 67 (3) 67 (3) 
Total experience rank 3 ...........e000: 36 (11) :7 (6) 50 (4) 
Total experience ranks 4, 5, or 6 ........ 14 (14) 69* (13) 77* (13) 
Total experience ranks 4, 5, or 6 ........ 30 (10) 85* (27) 71* (38) 


Note.—Bases for percentages appear in parentheses. 

* Probability that Negroes or Latin Americans are more likely to be sent to court or to youth 
authority greater than .95, 
comes may be seen as an index of the extent to which the juvenile’s delin- 
quency seems likely to continue because it is supported by his peers or by 
a neighborhood culture which commonly produces delinquent behavior. 
Thus, coming from a neighborhood in which there is a high delinquency 
rate becomes a partial justification for court personnel to perceive that a 
child is in need of “treatment.” Consideration of neighborhood rates of 
delinquency reduces the differential disposition by race and ethnicity most 
noticeably for those tracts where the rate is low. The data were also ana- 
lyzed by volume of delinquency in each census tract. This analysis pro- 
duced a more consistent reduction in differential disposition by race and 
ethnicity than did any other consideration taken alone. It may be that 
volume of delinquency in different parts of town affects the court officials’ 
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TABLE 8 


DISPOSITION OF OFFENSES BY Race, ETHNICITY, AND ‘DELINQUENCY RATE IN 
CENSUS TRACTS OF OFFENDERS’ RESIDENCES 


(%) 
Latin 
Anglo American Negro 
Decision 1: Probation officer sends to court: 
Eight lowest delinquency : 
rate tracts . occ. cc cce ce uene 17 (72) 11 (9) 11 (9) 
Eight middle delinquency 
Fate tracts ireren aia 16 (138) 25* (114) 30* (148) 
Eight highest delinquency 
rate tracts csc. visu seca dian 17 (42) 20 (93) 33 (40) 
Decision 2: Judge sends to youth authority: 
Eight lowest delinquency 
rate tracts ....cccrecesovucs 27 (15) 0 (9) o (9) 
Eight middle delinquency 
Yate tracts tees dccrcieewkk 27 (22) 66* (29) 70* (44) 
Eight highest delinquency l 
rate tractS .... cc cc cece anes 0 (3) 84* (19) 77* (13) 


NotTe.—Bases for percentages appear in parentheses. Number undefined on census tract = 77. 
* Probability that Negroes or Latin Americans are more likely to be sent to’court or to youth 
authority greater than .95. 


handling of offenders more than does the more sophisticated analysis of 
rates of offenses. 

e) Itis appropriate, af course, for court personnel to take all these con- 
siderations into account when coming to decisions about disposition. Com- 
bining the considerations of the marital status of the offenders’ parents, 
the total offense experience of the offenders, and the delinquency rates in 
the census tracts in which they live, and weighting these produces what 
might be called a “total considerations score.” As we might anticipate 
from tabulations of the variables individually, the only statistically signifi- 
cant differences in the handling of juveniles of different race and ethnic 
groups by the probation officers are for those whose total considerations 
scores are quite high. The judge, however, seems to have varied his 
handling of individuals of different race or ethnicity at all levels of con- 
siderations scores. Table 9 bears directly on the hypothesis stated above, 
holding constant all the considerations permitted by the data. It suggests 
that the hypothesis must be modified and divided into two parts. (1) 
Statistical control for the marital status of juveniles’ parents, seriousness 
of offenses, the number and seriousness of prior and concurrent offenses, 
and rate of delinquency in the offenders’ neighborhoods will reduce below 
statistical significance the apparent bias in the probation officers’ handling 
of persons of minority-group status except when these considerations seem 
to call for extensive state action regardless of race or ethnicity. This excep- 
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TABLE 9 


DISPOSITION OF OFFENCES BY RACE AND ETHNICITY WHEN TOTAL 
OFFENSE EXPERIENCE, MARITAL STATUS OF PARENTS, AND 
DELINQUENCY RATE IN CENSUS TRACT OF RESIDENCE 


ARE TAKEN INTO ACCOUNT 


(%) 
Latin 
Anglo American Negro 

Decision 1: Probation officer sends to court: 
Rankings 1-5 ........4.. 14 (102) 9 (46) 10 (50) 
Rankings 6-8 .......000. 19 (74) 13 (55) 17 (54) 
Rankings 9-12 .......... 26 (35) 32 (44) 32 (28) 
Rankings 13 or more,.... 12 (25) 44* (43) 79* (38) 

Decision 2: Judge sends to youth authority: 
Rankings 1-5 .....ceuae. 29 (14) 25 (4) 60 (5) 
Rankings 6-8 .......05.. 21 (14) 43 (7) 67* (9) 
Rankings 9-12 .......... 22 (9) 79* (14) 89* (9) 
Rankings 13 or more..... 33 (3) 95* (19) 67 (30) 


Note.—Bases for percentages appear in parentheses. Number undefined on census tract alone = 
60; number undefined on marital status of parents alone = 87; number undefined on census tract 
and marital status of parents == 17; total undefined = 164. 

* Probability that Negroes or Latin Americans are more likely to be sent to court or to youth 
authority greater than .95. 


tion is emphasized in table 9 by separating out that one-sixth of the offen-. 
ses for which the considerations scores are the highest, that is, those with 
considerations scores of 13 or more. (2) These same statistical controls 
have relatively little effect on the race/ethnicity distribution of decisions 
by the judge to commit offenders to the state youth authority. This divi- 
sion of the hypothesis seems called for by the fact that four of the eight 
intergroup comparisons in table 9 actually indicate the Anglos were more 
likely than the minority-group members to be sent to the court for a formal 
hearing. All eight comparisons of the judge’s actions indicate that minority- 
group members were more likely than Anglos to be sent to the training 
school. | 

4. Negroes are more likely to have formal hearings and/or be com- 
mitted to the youth authority for their offenses than are Latin Americans. 
These differences are, themselves, statistically significant at several points, 
but the statistics are not presented in the tables. This pattern supports the 
general assumption that Mexican-Americans have a middle-status rank 
between Anglos and Negroes in communities in which both minority groups 
are present in sizable numbers. 


DISCUSSION 


The findings above are based on only one court in one city. This court had 
the same chief probation officer and only two judges during the time period 
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covered by the study. While these facts severely qualify the findings, they 
also mean that the artifacts of data collection are minimized. 

Three questions arise readily from the findings. 

First, do the data underestimate or overestimate the differential hand- 
ling by persons of different race/ethnicity? It might be argued that the 
figures presented underestimate the actual race/ethnicity differentials in 
handling. The logic employed has been to contro! the data for some things 
(marital status of parents and place of residence) known to be associated 
with minority status as well as with high delinquency rates. Controlling in 
this way says, implicitly, that a decision which could have been made on 
the basis of, say, the delinquency rate in the neighborhood was made on 
that basis and not on the basis of the race or ethnicity of the offender. In 
the absence of contrary evidence, we have assumed that a high delinquency 
rate area or a broken home, for example, accounted for more extensive 
handling of a case. 

On the other hand, it may be that the figures overrepresent the race/ 
ethnicity differentials in handling on two grounds. (a) The considerations 
held constant may account for more of the differentials than the data 
demonstrate. For example, further subdivision of the offenses for persons 
with total “considerations” scores of 13 or higher might explain some of 
the differential (although it would involve such small numbers that any 
test of statistical differences would mean very little). The six offenses with 
total scores over 35, to illustrate, were all committed by minority-group 
members. (6) Appropriate considerations other than those held constant 
here may explain the differentials, especially attitudes displayed by the 
juveniles and/or their parents. It is appropriate, of course, that these atti- 
tudes should be taken as indicators of whether or not the juveniles are 
“hardened” in their criminal activity, and this consideration probably 
works against persons of minority-group position. Piliavin and Briar found 
that poor demeanor was perceived by the police to be characteristic of 
Negroes (see n. 2 above) but did not report whether the demeanor of Ne- 
groes was actually different./* It seems reasonable that minority-group mem- 
bers might actually be more hostile to the white-dominated correctional 
forces than would whites (for a brief discussion of minority resentment 
and numerous references, see Pettigrew 1964, pp. 35-47). Persons feeling 
such hostility would probably not be “contrite about their infractions, re- 
spectful to officers, and fearful of the sanctions that might be employed 
against them” (Piliavin and Briar 1964, p. 210). It seems reasonable that 
in the court as well as at the hands of the police minority-group members 
may display hostility which is interpreted by legal agencies as evidence 


12 The results of semantic differential tests (Short and Strodtbeck 1965, pp. 146-56) 
indicate that there really are such differences, at least in self-perception. 
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that the offenders and/or their parents are not anxious to conform to con- 
ventional standards of legality. 

This perception may well have greater effect on the judge’s than on the 
probation officer’s decision. Probation officers have generally interviewed — 
the juvenile and his parents more than once and often have interviewed 
the juvenile’s teacher or employer before placing the case before the 
juvenile court. The judge’s contact with the juvenile, generally confined to 
the probation officer’s report and to the few minutes of the court hearing, 
might well be more influenced by the appearance and demeanor of the 
offender or his parents. 

Second, assuming that the data as presented accurately reflect the 
amount of differential handling of persons of different race/ethnicity and 
assuming that no considerations other than those held constant are rele- 
vant, how much of the total differential may be accounted for by charac- 
teristics of the offenders and their offenses and how much by the race/ 
ethnicity bias (discrimination) of those who handled the youths? A very 
rough estimate may be made by the -following procedure. The four cate- 
gories of total considerations scores were taken as ranks 1 through 4. 
A simplified analysis of variance of the data used to develop the figures 
for decision 1 (the decision to have a formal hearing) suggested that 
about 8 percent more offenses by Latin Americans and Negroes than by 
Anglos “should” have resulted in court hearings on the basis of their 
higher average total considerations scores, In fact, 6 percent more of the 
offenses by Latin Americans and 15 percent more of the offenses by 
Negroes than Anglos resulted in such hearings. This would suggest either 
that about 7 percent (11) of the Negroes’ offenses resulted in court hear- 
ings because of racial bias against the offenders or that about 7 percent 
(16) of the offenses by Anglos did not result in court hearings because 
of racial bias in favor of the offenders. A similar procedure for the data 
about decision 2 (the decision to send individuals to the youth authority) 
indicates that about 15 percent more of the offenses by Latin Americans 
and by Negroes than by Anglos “should” have resulted in the offenders’ 
being sent to the youth authority on the basis of their higher average 
total considerations scores. In fact, 50 percent more of the offenses by 
Latin Americans and 45 percent more of the offenses by Negroes than by 
Anglos resulted in decisions to send the offenders to the youth authority. 
This would suggest that either about 35 percent (15) of the offenses of 
Latin Americans and about 30 percent (17) of the offenses by Negroes 
which were subjects of formal hearings resulted in the offenders’ being 
sent to the youth authority because of racial bias against them, or that 
about 50 percent (20) of the offenses by Anglos did not result in the 
offenders’ being sent to the youth authority because of racial bias in 
their favor. It appears that total considerations scores as high as 13 (the 
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category in which most of those sent to the youth authority fell) would 
justify sending individuals for youth authority “treatment.” The bias, 
then, appears to be one of not applying the law to the “privileged” race 
rather than one of applying it with excessive severity to the minority 
groups. This conclusion would, of course, be in accord with traditions 
extending back in time at least to the “right of clergy,” which was applied 
eventually to all literate persons. Generalizing across the data on the two 
decisions, it appears that about two-thirds of the differential handling 
results from bias. 

The third question that arises from the findings is whether or not the 
criteria on which considerations scores are based are really “appropriate.” 
The appropriateness of these criteria is based on the relatively high 
probability of the continued delinquent behavior associated with these 
considerations. It is clear, however, that these considerations are, them- 
selves, biased in favor of white middle-class persons. Broken homes and 
neighborhoods with high official delinquency rates are, of course, more 
characteristic of the lower than of high classes. Short and Nye’s (1957, 
pp. 209-10) study referred to above, for example, indicates that coming 
from a broken home is more important in being judged a delinquent than 
it is in the commission of delinquent acts. It has been suggested that one 
latent function of our law-enforcement agencies is to enforce the norms 
of the middle-class “establishment” on lower social and racial ranks. That 
we recognize the considerations by which this enforcement is carried out 
as “appropriate” means that this function is actually manifest. Accepting 
these considerations as appropriate makes it virtually inevitable that 
those at the bottom of the power structure will be overrepresented in 
criminal statistics even though these considerations legitimize this over- 
representation. 

The data presented here certainly do not refute the view that our cor- 
rectional system works to the disadvantage of lower-rank and minority- 
group members (or to the advantage of the dominant rank and race). 
Even. differences that are not large numerically at any one stage in the 
correctional process could add up to very important differences for the 
system as a whole. It does appear, however, that the juvenile court we 
studied makes only a relatively small contribution to these differences 
when considerations consonant with the philosophy of the juvenile court 
are taken into account. 
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Marx’s concept of class consciousness has frequently been employed 
in political sociology to state that the emergence of leftist radicalism 
in the lower classes is affected not only by feelings of frustration but 
also by whether individuals blame their condition on the social 
structure rather than themselves. Most contemporary formulations, 
however, fail to specify whether the hypothesis predicts purely 
correlational or interactive relationships between frustration, struc- 
tural blame, and leftist radicalism. Data from two lower-class 
samples drawn at different times in Santiago, Chile, are used here to 
test the two versions. Results support the correlational, but not the 
interactive, interpretation. Implications and limitations of this 
finding are discussed. 


Implicit in Marx’s description of the political behavior of the proletariat 
are two related questions: (1) Why don’t exploited groups rebel against 
their oppressors? and (2) What factors will cause them to rebel? Marx 
and Engels (1962) and Marx (1963, 1964, 1967) answered with the social 
psychological concept of class consciousness: recognition by the working - 
class of the structural determinants of its situation and correct identifica- 
tion of the classes are major factors promoting the political struggle of the 
proletariat. Individuals who are “conscious” in this sense will be much 
more likely to participate in a revolutionary process than equally frus- 
trated but non-class-conscious persons (Oliman 1968). 

Marxist sociology has often pointed out that the emergence of a rebel- 
lious orientation among the exploited is strongly influenced by whether 
they hold the social structure responsible for their suffering. This proposi- 
tion was already present in Weber’s (1958, p. 184) statement: 


The degree to which communal action and possibly societal action 
emerge from the mass actions of the members of a class is . . . especially 
linked to the transparency of the connections between the causes and the 
consequences of the class situation. For however different life chances may 


1 The data on which this paper is partially based were collected under a grant from 
the Midwestern Universities Consortium for International Activities (MUCIA). The 
second set of data was collected by Eduardo Hamuy as part of a four-city study of 
stratification and mobility in Latin America. I wish to thank Professor Hamuy as 
well as the Social Science Research Institute of the University of Wisconsin for 
making these data available to me. I am indebted to Professors Donald J. Treiman 
and Edward L. Fink for their most valuable comments and criticisms of an earlier 
draft of this paper. Whatever errors the present version contains, however, are my 
sole responsibility. 
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be, this fact in itself, according to all experience, by no means gives birth 
to class action... . The fact of being conditioned and the results of the 
class situation must be distinctly recognizable. [Italics in original] 

In Dahrendorf’s (1965) theory of class conflict, structural blame dif- 
ferentiates the class-in-itself from the class-for-itself; it is also employed in 
developmental theories such as Horowitz’s (1967). Horowitz makes struc- 
tural imputation of responsibility for one’s frustrations the essential char- 
acteristic of “developing man”; it forms an important element of the 
“true believer” character as portrayed by Hoffer (1966) and is assigned 
a key role in the development of collective movements by such authors as 
Killian (1964), Lang and Lang (1961), and Smelser (1963). Finally, the 
notion has been useful in explaining and predicting leftist radicalism. For 
example, Leggett’s (1964) research among Detroit Negroes, Morrison and 
Steeves’s (1967) work on National Farm Organization (NFO) members, 
and Petras and Zeitlin’s (1967) study of agrarian radicalism in Chile 
point to a significant influence of class consciousness or “structural dis- 
content” on the emergence of radical attitudes and behavior. 

The theory is usually used to explain political attitudes in working-class 
or lower-class settings. These formulations, however, fail to clarify the 
nature of the relationship among the variables involved. Two points are 
clear. First, there is one dependent variable—leftist radicalism—and two 
independent variables—frustration with one’s life situation and holding 
the social order responsible for this situation. Second, the two independent 
variables are supposed to be positively correlated with the dependent one. 
But one crucial point remains obscure: is the theory limited to predicting 
significant relationships between each of the independent variables and 
leftist radicalism, or does it envision the combination of frustration and 
structural discontent producing a unique effect on the latter? In other 
words, does the notion of class consciousness lead us to expect a purely 
correlational or an interactive relationship between the independent vari- 
ables and radicalism? 

The correlational version is, of course, conceptually simpler, since it 
only asserts that the proportion of leftist radicals will be higher among the 
dissatisfied who blame the social order than among other groups. Thus, 
with reference to formerly unemployed Cuban workers, Zeitlin (1966) 
states: 

It is not only the contrast between their situation and that of em- 
ployed workers [i.e., frustration] which makes them amenable to the 
appeals of radical politics but also the fact that they can so easily recog- 


nize the source of their problems to be in the concrete economic order 
[i.e., structural blame]. [P. 49] 


And a few pages later: 


Recurrent unemployment and underemployment led to revolutionary 
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politics among the Cuban workers in part because of their exposure to 
the possibilities of a better life during periods of regular employment and 
in part because the connection between their situation and the concrete 
economic order was so transparent. [P. 51] 

Most attempts at an empirical test of the class-consciousness hypothesis 
assume, explicitly or implicitly, a correlational interpretation. Thus, tabu- 
lar data showing higher proportions of dissatisfaction and structural blame 
among NFO members than among other midwestern farmers are presented 
by Morrison and Steeves (1967). Their remarks concerning these findings 
are appropriately limited to a correlational view: 


. Movement participators differ from nonparticipators not only in 
their higher degree of dissatisfaction but also in the kind of dissatisfac- 
tion they exhibit, for instance, in beliefs about the nature and sources 
of difficulties in reaching aspirations . . . just as structural blame rather 
than self-blame characterizes NFO members, hope in an organizational 
structure designed to bring changes in the features of the larger system, 
rather than self-hope is their trademark. [P. 427} 


When the three variables are cross-tabulated, there is a tendency to 
overinterpret higher proportions of leftist radicalism among highly dis- 
satisfied, structure-blaming individuals as indicators of class-consciousness 
effects. Obviously, these tabular findings are essentially a restatement of 
the fact that the three variables are positively intercorrelated (Campbell 
and Clayton 1961). The hypotheses supported by such results, as well as 
the above statements, can be formulated as follows:? rz» > 0, and rzz > 0. 
By extension: Rz ys > 0, where L = leftist radicalism, F = frustration 
with personal situation, and B = structural blame. 

The interactive interpretation of class consciousness is of considerably 
greater theoretical importance. Above and beyond the additive effects on 
radicalism of personal dissatisfaction and structural blame, there is a 
unique “class-consciousness” effect in that the proportion of leftist radi- 
cals among dissatisfied structural blamers will be significantly higher than 
expected on the basis of the two variables alone, while the proportion of 
radicals among dissatisfied nonstructural blamers will be significantly 
lower than expected. 


2 The temptation is to label this version of the class-consciousness hypothesis “addi- 
tive,’ a term naturally opposed to “interactive.” This, however, would partially 
misinterpret the meaning of both the hypothesis and the notion of additivity. Addi- 
tivity stands for the prediction of equal intervals of effect on the dependent variable 
for each independent variable across levels of the other. To my knowledge, no such 
interpretation of class consciousness has been formulated. Correlational versions of 
the theory do not explicitly rule out the possibility of interaction. Rather than a 
logical alternative to the interactive version, they stand for a “looser” interpretation 
of relationships between the variables. It does not seem a chance occurrence that, 
while evidence of bivariate association permeates the empirical literature, theoretical 
discussions support, for the most part, the existence of class consciousness as a 
unique, emergent phenomenon. 
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In a different terminology, Marxist and neo-Marxist theoreticians have 
stressed this interpretation of class consciousness. The emergence of ‘‘con- 
sciousness,” as a recognition of the objective causes of deprivation and 
suffering, is frequently perceived as a precondition for radical political 
activism. Without consciousness, working-class protest remains a narrow 
economic activity; it does not become a true political struggle. Thus, 
referring to the mass protests by Russian workers in the 1890s, Lenin 
(1929, p. 32) states: 


The systematic strikes represented the class struggle in embryo, but 
only in embryo. They testified to the awakening antagonisms between 
workers and employers, but the workers were not and could not be con- 
scious of the irreconcilable antagonism of their interests to the whole of 
the modern political and social system, i.e. it was not yet Social-Demo- 
cratic consciousness. In this sense, the strikes of the nineties, in spite of 
the enormous progress they represented, were a purely spontaneous move- 
ment. 


Along similar lines, Dahrendorf’s theory of class conflict (1965, p. 178) 
subordinates the emergence of classes as active political groups to the 
transformation of latent interests into manifest interests, that is, the 
realization by class members of their objective position in the structures 
of authority and reward-allocation of the society and of the correct 
identification of their collective enemy: 


Role interests are, from the point of view of the “player” of roles, latent 
interests. As such they can become conscious goals which we shall cor- 
respondingly call manifest interest. ... They always constitute a formula- 
tion of the issues of structurally generated group conflicts. In this sense, 
manifest interests are the programs of organized groups. 


The “psychological formations” that Dahrendorf identifies with the Marx- 
ist class consciousness constitute the crucial factor determining the emer- 
gence, from class-in-itself, of “interest groups, the articulate programs of 
which defend or attack the legitimacy of existing authority structures” 
(1965, pp. 179, 184). 

Radical political attitudes among the working classes are, therefore, the 
product, not of two isolated causal factors, but of the unique confluence of 
structural blame by a frustrated population. This interactive hypothesis 


can be represented by the inequalities PLrg > PLre and Ply; < Pree 
where: l 


PLyrg = observed proportion of leftist radicalism for frustrated structural 
blamers l 


Po expected proportion of leftist radicalism for the same group on 
the basis of the added main effects of the independent variables 
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PL yy = observed proportion of leftist radicalism for frustrated nonstruc- 
tural blamers 


A 
PLrg = expected proportion of leftist radicalism for the same group on 
the basis of additive effects 


The difference between these two interpretations of class consciousness 
deserves careful consideration. This paper attempts to clarify the issue by 
testing and comparing the two versions of this hypothesis in an appropriate 
setting. Data from two different samples drawn at different times from 
the population of Santiago, Chile, will be employed. 


Test I 


Leftist radicalism can be defined as an acceptance of revolution as a 
legitimate means to remove an order perceived to be unjust and to estab- 
lish a regime which will improve the lot of the poor. The theoretical con- 
tent of the class-consciousness hypothesis, as originally formulated by 
Marx and by most prominent exponents since then, requires that we con- 
centrate on leftist radicalism, rather than on liberalism or generalized 
leftism, as the crucial dependent phenomenon. This, however, presents 
serious problems to researchers, since leftist radical orientations are often 
either illegal or nonexistent. Difficulties of measurement frequently lead 
to the dilemma of relatively valid indicators of an unwanted variable such 
as liberalism or general leftism versus poor measures of radicalism. 
Chile, during the last years, has offered many advantages for the study 
of radical leftism. In contrast to those Western nations where extreme 
leftist movements are weak, Chile possesses a militant, extreme-left orga- 
nization large enough to be considered the first or second political force 
in the country (Soares and Hamblin 1967; Zeitlin 1968; Portes 1970; 
Sanders 1970). This organization is identified as the FRAP (Frente 
Revolucionario de Accion Popular) and is formed by the alliance of the 
Communist and Socialist parties. In contrast to other countries—Vene- 
zuela, Guatemala, Colombia—where the radical left consists of guerrilla 
or other illegal groups, Chile has allowed its most radical groups to act 
within the institutionalized political framework. This has offered a unique 
opportunity to test hypotheses concerning leftist radicalism because of a 
numerically significant and militant extreme left and because of the 
possibility of ascertaining attitudes toward that movement through survey 
questions on political sympathy—indicators that in other places would — 
yield, at most, measures of “general leftism.’? 


3 It may be argued that the FRAP does not truly represent an extreme-left alterna- 


tive, since, for many years, it has been committed to nonviolence, coexistence with 
bourgeois parties, and electoral politics. This was, in fact, the main accusation leveled 
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The data for the first test were collected in 1962 from a probability 
sample of 822 heads of families in Santiago. The survey was conducted by 
Eduardo Hamuy of the University of Chile as part of a fourscity study of 
stratification and mobility in Latin America (International Data Library 
and Reference Service 1967). In keeping with the rationale of the hypoth- 
esis, which predicts the emergence of leftist radicalism as a consequence 
of class consciousness in the working classes, only respondents employed 
in blue-collar or minor-service occupations were considered. This reduced 
the size of the sample to 360. 

Leftist radicalism (L) was operationalized as the arithmetic mean of 
three variables, each measured by a closed question: 

1. The individual’s report of his specific party preference. A score of 
1 was given to preferences for the rightist Conservative, Liberal, and 
Radical parties. A score of 2 was given to preferences for the center-left 
Christian Democrat party. A score of 3 was assigned to FRAP preferences 
or to preferences for the Socialist or Communist parties. 

2. The individual’s statement about his general political preferences. 
A score of 1 was given to rightism, 2 to centrism, and 3 to leftism. 

3. The individual’s attitude toward the Cuban Revolution. Opinions 
of “bad” and “very bad” were scored 1. “Undecided” was scored 2. 
“Good” and “very good” were scored 3. 

The zero-order correlation between party preferences and general polit- 
ical preferences was .48 (p < .001); between party preferences and 
attitudes toward the Cuban Revolution, .24 (p < .001); and between the 
latter and general political preferences, 34 (p < .001). Although not 
high, these correlations were judged substantial enough to justify com- 
bination into a single index. 

Frustration with personal situation (F) was operationalized by a ques- 
tion asking how satisfied respondents were with their present occupations. 
Fixed alternatives ranged from “very dissatisfied” (assigned the highest 
score) to “satisfied.” Structural versus nonstructural blame (B) was opera- 
tionalized by a closed item asking whether respondents believed they had 
against it by MIR (Movimiento Izquierda Revolucionaria), a militant, guerrilla- 
style organization formed by leftist intellectuals at the end of the 1960s. It is note- 
worthy, however, that neither the Communist nor the Socialist party ever renounced 
its declared intention of carrying out a revolution in Chile; that both parties— 
especially the Socialist-—militantly supported and kept close contacts with the Cuban 
regime; and that socialist leaders had serious difficulties during the last years in 
keeping party members from abandoning conventional politics for guerrilla warfare. 
The FRAP commitment to elections was not a matter of principle but of pragmatic 
strategy, largely determined by its numerical strength and military weakness. For 
FRAP strategists, especially the highly sophisticated Communist leadership, electoral 
politics was merely the shortest route to the attainment of political power, a view 
amply confirmed by the 1970 presidential elections. (On the social bases of extreme- 


left parties in Chile, see Petras and Zeitlin 1967 and Zeitlin 1968; on the tactics and 
results of the election, see Sanders 1970.) 
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been given the necessary opportunities to succeed in life. Structural blame 
was identified with a “no” response and given a score of 1; nonstructural 
blame was equated with a “yes” answer and assigned a 0. Means, vari- 
ances, and ranges for each variable are presented in table 1. 


TABLE 1 


MEANS, VARIANCES, AND RANGES OF VARIABLES EMPLOYED IN TESTS OF THE 
Crass-Conscrousness HYPOTHESIS 


Variable Mean Variance Minima Maxima 
Test I (1962): 
Leftist radicalism (3-item index) ..... 1.717 0.627 1 3 
Frustration .....sssssresenasesssous 2.939 1.133 1 5 
Structural blame ......reneassasonas 0.569 0.246 0 1 


Test II (1968): 
Leftist radicalism (extreme-left 


party preferences) ........ceeeeuae 0.385 0.487 0 1 
Frustration (5-item index) ........... 0.000 11.902 —8,150 6.439 
Structural blame ...ccscsssaveenenes 0.539 0.249 0 1 

Test IIT (1968) :* 
Leftist radicalism (7-item index) ...... 0.000 21.252 -— 5,926 10.716 


* Indicators of frustration and structural blame in Test III are identical with those employed in 
Test II, 


The zero-order correlation between the two independent variables was 
.10 (N.S.). The correlation of frustration with leftist radicalism (rzp) was 
21 (p < .001) and that of structural blame with radicalism (77) was 
13 (p<.02). These coefficients are surprisingly small in view of the 
emphasis placed by theoretical formulations on these two factors as major 
determinants of radicalism. Nevertheless, correlations of the independent 
variables with leftist radicalism are statistically significant. In tabular 
form both reach significance beyond the .01 level. It may thus be con- 
cluded that, although associations are small, they are large enough to 
prevent rejection of the correlational version of the hypothesis. 

It remains to be seen whether the interactive version makes a more im- 
portant contribution to the explanation of the dependent variable. To test 
the interactive version of the hypothesis, it is necessary to establish a 
base line of additive effects against which to compare actual results. Only 
then can we examine whether, in fact, the pattern of results is due to an 
emergent factor transcending the simple sum of main effects. For this 
purpose, the expected proportions of leftist radicals for different levels of 
frustration and blame were computed on the basis of a dummy-variable 
regression equation (Suits 1957; Treiman 1966; Boyle 1970). Given the 
limited number of cases, frustration was dichotomized into “dissatisfied” 
or “very dissatisfied” versus all other categories. Further subdivisions 
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would yield cells with low or zero frequencies. Structural blame was em- 
ployed in the form presented above. Leftist radicalism was dichotomized 
into those having a score of 3 (leftist) in all three index components (or 
at least two, provided the score in the remaining item was 2) versus all 
others.* 

Thus, the corresponding regression equation takes the form: 


L=a-t bF + boB, (1) 


where L is the expected proportion of leftist radicalism; F equals 1 if the 
person is frustrated with his situation and equals O otherwise; and B is 1 
if he finds that the country has not given him the necessary opportunities 
to succeed in life and is O otherwise. 

Finding the expected proportions of leftist radicalism on the basis of 
the additive effects of frustration and structural blame is a simple matter 
of adding to the intercept (a) the unstandardized regression coefficients 
(6’s) corresponding to each combination. Thus, the expected proportion 
of leftist radicalism among those who are not dissatisfied but are struc- 
tural blamers is @ -}- bg. Similarly, the expected proportion for those who 
are dissatisfied but do not blame the social order is a +- bı. Among those 
who are neither dissatisfied nor structure blaming, the expected proportion 
of radicalism equals a. Coefficients associated with equation (1) are a = 
1473, b1 =.1023, and bz = .0662. Expected and observed proportions of 
leftist radicalism and interaction effects (obtained by subtraction) are pre- 
sented in table 2. 


TABLE 2 


EXPECTED AND OBSERVED PROPORTIONS or LEFTIST RADICALISM BY LEVEL OF 
FRUSTRATION AND Focus or BramMe—1962 DATA* 


UNFRUSTRATED FRUSTRATED 
Nonstructural Structural Nonstructural Structural 

Blame Blame ame ame 

1. Expected proportion .... 147 214 250 316 
(124) (144) (31) (61) 

2. Observed proportion .... 161 201 194 344 

Interaction: 
(2) — (1) ......55. 014 me 013 — 056 .028 


* Figures in parentheses are raw-cell frequencies. 


4Use of a dichotomous dependent variable may create difficulties, since it auto- 
matically violates some assumptions of tests of significance and since extreme propor- 
tions are hard to fit with linear regression. For this reason parallel analyses of the 
data for Tests I and ITI were conducted by employing the continuous form of the 
leftist radicalism index. Results, in both cases, were identical with those obtained with 
the variable dichotomized. Thus, it seemed preferable to employ the dichotomous 
version of the dependent variable, since results, in the form of proportions, are of 
more straightforward interpretation than index means. 
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The rationale of the class-consciousness hypothesis leads us to con- 
centrate attention on the group of dissatisfied individuals. It is among 
them, the theoretical argument holds, that presence or absence of struc- 
tural blame should produce significant interaction effects affecting political 
attitudes. As can be seen in table 2, there is in fact some interaction in 
these cells, and, more important, it is in the predicted direction: actual 
proportions of leftist radicalism are lower than expected among those who 
are dissatisfied but do not blame society for their situation (PLrg < 
PL), and higher than expected among those who are dissatisfied and 
also blame society (PLyz > PLpp). 

The question is, however, whether these differences are large enough to 
justify nonrejection of the interaction hypothesis. An appropriate test 
would be to examine the increase in the multiple correlation coefficient, 
Rzr.pg, when an interaction term is added to equation (1). The resulting 
equation would be: 


ÊL — a+ bF + bB + b;F.B, (2) 


where b; is nonzero only when both frustration and structural discontent 
are present. In the case of two dichotomous independent variables, only 
one interaction term is possible. Its addition has the effect of reproducing 
exactly the observed proportions in each cell. The value of b3, the inter- 
action coefficient, is .1106 (N.S.)5 

If, in fact, the combination of frustration and structural blame forms 
the major determinant of leftist radicalism, it may be expected that the ` 
regression term associated with this effect will produce a multiple correla- 
tion significantly higher than that resulting from added main effects alone. 
From equation (1), Rye is .1427 (p < 03); from equation (2), 
Ry.recr.p) is .1535, indicating that a negligible increment is produced 
by the addition of an interaction term. 

This result justifies rejection of the hypothesis. It can be concluded 
that the data lend no support to the notion of a class-consciousness inter- 
action effect significantly affecting political attitudes. 


Test IT 


The second test of the hypothesis is based on data I collected during 1968 
in four lower-class settlements in Santiago de Chile. All of these areas were 
located in the marginal periphery of the city. Although not randomly 


5 Significance levels are omitted as tests of the interaction hypothesis because of the 
bias introduced by a dichotomous dependent variable. Nevertheless, it should be 
noted that none of the tests carried out with a continuous measure of leftist radi- 
calism deviated markedly from those presented here. In both cases, interaction 
coefficients yielded, without exception, nonsignificant f-values, 
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selected, they were deemed to be typical of the major types of slums found 
in Santiago. A 10 percent simple random sample of family heads was drawn 
from each area. With less than 1 percent of refusals, the total sample size 
reached 382. 

The dependent variable is operationalized in this case as the response 
to an item asking individuals which political party they trusted most. 
Answers were dichotomized into preferences for the FRAP, Communist, or 
Socialist parties (assigned a score of 1) versus preferences for other 
parties, or-no preferences at all (given a score of 0). 

Frustration with personal situation is operationalized as a summated 
index of standardized scores in five items, each providing four closed- 
response alternatives: 

1. A question asking how present occupation compared with that held 
previously, Alternatives ranged from “much better now than before” to 
“worse now than before” or “unemployed at present.” 

2. A question asking how present occupation compared with that 
aspired to when R started working. Alternatives ranged from “better now” 
to “much worse now.” 

3. A question asking how present income compared with that aspired 
to when R started working. Categories varied from “earns more now’ to 
“earns much less now.” 

4. A question asking how present situation compared in general with 
that aspired to when R started working. Alternatives were identical to 
those in item 2. 

5. A question asking R for an evaluation of the financial situation of 
his family. Responses ranged from “earns enough; can save” to “does not 
earn enough; suffers great deprivations.” 

These items were selected after a two-step procedure involving selection 
by inspection of the most highly intercorrelated items among all possible 
indicators of frustration and a principal-components factor analysis in 
which, equating the first factor with the theoretical variable under con- 
sideration, those initially selected items loading higher on secondary fac- 
tors than on the first factor or having low (<.50) loadings on the first 
factor were eliminated. Table 3 presents the intercorrelations between the 
final five items presented above. 

Structural blame was measured by the same indicator employed in the 
1962 survey: a dichotomous item asking respondents whether the country 
had given them the necessary opportunities to succeed in life. Again, 
structural blamers were coded 1 and nonstructural blamers 0. 

Means, variances, and ranges for these variables are presented in table 
1, The zero-order correlation between the two independent variables is .25 
(p < .001). The correlation of frustration and leftist radicalism (7zy) is 
22 (p < 001); that of structural blame and leftist radicalism (rzs) is 
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TABLE 3 


ZERO-ORDER CORRELATIONS BETWEEN INDICATORS OF FRUSTRATION WITH LIFE 
SITUATION—1968 DATA 


Item Xi X2 X3 X4 X5 
O E E ee 45 30 31 29 
Mee ideas adewadautseas aoe eas 30 44 „31 
P E T ate ce T gis Site 35 25 
Cree rere oe nes ss sit 47 
AD. mnaieet tases yee han 


Note.—Xi = comparison between present and past occupation; XZ = comparison between present 
occupation and initial occupation aspirations; X3 == comparison between present income and initial 
income aspirations; X4 = evaluation of present situation in general in comparison with initial aspira- 
tions; and X5 == evaluation of present income in relation to family needs. 


26 (p < .001). Although not high, these coefficients lend somewhat 
stronger support to the correlational version of the class-consciousness 
hypothesis than those encountered before. Once again, statistically sig- 
nificant relationships in the predicted directions are detected between 
each of the independent variables and leftist radicalism. 

The interaction hypothesis is also tested through the procedure out- 
lined above. Again, it will be necessary, because of the limited size of the 
sample, to dichotomize the independent variables. The focus of the hy- 
pothesis centers on those who are frustrated with their situation in life. 
Thus, it is necessary to increase the likelihood that those classified as 
frustrated are really so. This rules out the inclination to use the mean of 
the frustration index as the cutting point. Instead, it was decided to 
classify as “frustrated” only those scoring one standard deviation or 
higher in the frustrated direction. This would increase confidence in the 
existence of a significant level of frustration in this group without limiting 
excessively the number of cases available for testing. Structural blame and 
leftist radicalism are, as seen above, originally dichotomous. 

Coefficients associated with equation (1) in this case are a == .2321, 
bı = .1753, and bg = .2296. Table 4 presents the expected and observed 
proportions of leftist radicalism and the interaction effects on the basis 
of these additive results. 

The pattern which emerges is essentially identical with that observed 


in the 1962 data. Again, there are noticeable, although not large, de- 
partures from additivity, and again they are in the predicted direction: 


PLyg > PLyp and PLpg < PL yz. 

To test for the significance of these differences, again an interaction 
term is added to the regression equation. The regression coefficient asso- 
ciated with this interaction (eq. [2]) is .2107 (N.S.). 

The multiple correlation associated with the additive equation (Ryz.rp) 
reaches .2882 (p < .001). Addition of an interaction term (Ry. rn r.n)) 


increases this figure to .2973, less than a 0.01 increment. 
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TABLE 4 


EXPECTED AND OBSERVED PROPORTIONS OF LEFTIST RADICALISM (EXTREME-LEFT 
Party PREFERENCES) BY LEVEL or FRUSTRATION AND Focus or BLraMe-—1968 Data* 


UNFRUSTRATED FRUSTRATED 
Nonstructural Structural Nonstructural Structural 

Blame ame Blame Blame 

1. Expected proportion .... 232 462 407 637 
(158) (161) (18) (45) 

2. Observed proportion .... 247 447 278 689 

Interaction: 
(2) — (1) ci ccvaeee O15 ~ O15 —.129 052 





* Figures in parentheses are raw-cell frequencies. 


It may be concluded that, while departures from additivity in the direc- 
tion predicted by the theory are detected, they are not sufficiently large 
to justify rejection of the null hypothesis. Thus, the prediction of an 
interactive class-consciousness effect affecting lower-class political ex- 
tremism is, once again, rejected. 


Test JIT 


The same data employed in Test II afford a final test of the theory through 
use of a somewhat different operationalization of the dependent variable. 
This consists of a summated index of standardized scores in seven items 
tapping dimensions more general than the extreme-left party preferences 
employed above. These items were selected through a procedure identical 
with that employed in constructing the index of frustration and included 
the following: 


1. Attitude toward the Cuban Revolution 

2. Attitude toward breaking off diplomatic relations with the United 
States 

3. Attitude toward establishing friendly relations with Cuba 

Attitude toward expropriating the property of the rich 

5. Attitude toward elections versus a popular revolt as the means of 
attaining social justice for the poor 

6. Attitude toward preservation of past institutions versus a revolu- 
tionary sweeping away of the past as necessary for consolidating 
positive social change . 

7. Attitude toward the use of violence as a means of attaining social 
justice 


m 


Intercorrelations between these items, omitted here, were the highest 
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among all possible indicators of leftist radicalism in the data.* Means, 
variances, and ranges of the combined leftist radicalism index appear in 
table 1. Indicators of frustration and structural blame are identical with 
those employed in Test IT. | 

Correlations of the index of leftist radicalism with frustration and struc- 
tural blame are presented in table 5. Tables 5 and 6 summarize results 
of the three tests of the hypothesis. Both coefficients are again significant 
and in the predicted direction, thus lending further support to the correla- 
tional version. 


TABLE 5 


SUMMARY RESULTS or Tests OF CLASS-CONSCIOUSNESS 
HYPOTHESIS (CORRELATIONAL VERSION) * 


ZERO-ORDER COEFFICIENTS 


F B L 
Test I (1962): 
TO E PEER REE ease 10 21 
(.001) 
I EREE eee 13 
(.02) 
Ee T AT : 
Test II (1968): 
TO aie hee ates 25 22 
(.001) 
DB E T: 26 
(.001) 
y eee ey eee 
Test IJI (1968): 
a E EEIE : 25 Al 
(.04) 
E s E EE 30 
(.001) 
De nnd eames 


Nore.-—~¥ == frustration with life situation; B = focus of blame 
(structural vs. nonstructural); and J. zs leftist radicalism. 

* Figures in parentheses indicate significance levels of coefficients 
relevant to testing the hypothesis. Levels of .10 or higher were con- 
sidered nonsignificant. 


Results of testing the interactive hypothesis are presented in table 7. 
The proportions of leftist radicals are defined as the proportions of re- 
spondents in each cell scoring one standard deviation or higher in the 
leftist radical direction in the general distribution of the variable.‘ Inter- 


8 In total, twenty possible indicators of leftist radicalism were examined with inter- 
correlations ranging from .01 to .59. Correlations among the seven selected items 
ranged from .19 to .54. 


T This cutting point rather than the mean is selected for reasons identical with 
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TABLE 6 


SUMMARY RESULTS or Tests or CLASS-CONSCIOUSNESS HYPOTHESIS © 
(INTERACTIVE VERSION) * 





REGRESSION 
COEFFICIENT 
ASSOCIATED MULTIPLE CORRELATIONS 
OBSERVED Minus EXPECTED WITH ASSOCIATED WITH 
PROPORTIONS OF LEFTIST INTERACTION ADDITIVE AND 
RADICALISM TERM . INTERACTIVE EQUATIONS 
A a A eee Ra.rz RE.FB(F.B) 
Test Phrs—PLra PLryp—PLrs bew.p).re (L) (2) (2) — (1) 
I (1962)... 028 ~~ 056 .1106 1427 1535 .0108 
N=61 N = 31 (N.S.) (.03) CNS.) 
IT (1968) ...... 052 = 129 2107 2882 2975 0093 
N= 45 N = 18 (N.S.) (.001) (N.S.) 
TII (1968) ..... 011 ~ 029 0465 2169 .2179 001 
N= 45 N= 18 (N.S.) (.001) (N.S.) 


NotE.-F = frustration with Hfe situation; B = focus of blame (structural vs. nonstructural); 
L zx leftist radicalism; and N = cell frequencies. 
Figures in parentheses indicate significance levels of coefficients relevant to testing the hypothesis, 
Levels of .10 or higher were considered nonsignificant. . 


TABLE 7 


EXPECTED- AND OBSERVED PROPORTIONS or LerTIsT Raprcarism (INDEX MEASURE) 
BY LEVEL OF FRUSTRATION AND Focus or BLAME-—-1968 DATA* 


UNFRUSTRATED FRUSTRATED 
Nonstructural Structural Nonstructural Structural 

Blame Blame Blame Blame 

1. Expected proportion .... 092 252 140 300 
(158) (161) (18) (45) 

2. Observed proportion .... 095 .248 11 31h 

Interaction: ) 
(2) — (1) ccececens 003 — .004. — 029 O11 


* Figures in parentheses are raw frequencies. 


action effects are once again in the predicted directions but smaller than 
those encountered before. The regression coefficient corresponding to this 
interaction (table 6) does not reach statistical significance nor does the 
increment produced by it in the resulting multiple correlation. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


This paper reports an attempt to test two different versions of the hypothe- 
sis that the emergence of revolutionary orientations in the lower classes is 
affected not only by frustration and discontent but also by whether in- 


those presented in relation to the index of frustration, that is, for ensuring the ex- 
istence of leftist radical orientation among those so labeled. 
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dividuals place blame for their suffering on the existing social order or on 
structurally irrelevant factors. 

One version of this hypothesis, implicit in most attempts at empirical 
testing, holds that the incidence of leftist radicalism will be significantly 
higher among those who are frustrated with their situations and who blame 
the existing social order than among other groups. This is a consequence of 
the combined effects of the two independent variables, frustration and 
structural blame, both of which have significant associations with leftist 
radicalism. This is the correlational interpretation. 

The second version, most commonly associated with theoretical dis- 
cussions of the hypothesis, holds that, beyond whatever main effects these 
independent variables have, they will have a significant interaction effect 
in that leftist radicalism will be inhibited among those who, being frus- 
trated, do not blame society for their failures and will be stimulated among 
those who are frustrated and blame the social order for their situation. 
This is the interactive version. 

Through use of two independent sets of data, three different tests of 
these hypotheses were performed. The results lent some consistent support 
to the correlational, but not to the interactive, version of the theory. 

Should future research confirm present findings, it would certainly be 
advisable to substitute for predictions of a unique political effect—brought 
about only by the combination of two causal influences—the less ambitious 
statement that two variables (subjective feelings of frustration and impu- 
tation of responsibility for frustrations to the social order) are both 
positively related to leftist radicalism. And since both independent fac- 
tors lead to radicalism, their combination will tend to produce a greater 
effect than each of them alone. The empirical support encountered by 
this version in this and previous studies, coupled with the absence of 
strong research support for the interaction hypothesis, appears to increase 
the likelihood that a modest interpretation of class consciousness will 
prove more accurate in the future. 

However, the results presented here must be interpreted with some 
reservations. First of all, support of the correlational version of class 
consciousness is derived from coefficients which, although statistically sig- 
nificant, are rather small. Second, support of the theory is limited to the 
hypothesized existence of a relationship between each independent vari- 
able and leftist radicalism. Nothing has been shown in support of the 
assertion that frustration and structural blame are causes of leftist radi- 
calism. It is, in fact, debatable whether the nature of the relationship 
. among these three variables can be adequately represented by a simple 
recursive system.’ Third, rejection of the interactive version of the theory 


8 Tests of the class-consciousness hypothesis do not exhaust the possible causal 
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is not categorical. Although not significant statistically, consistent de- 
partures from additivity in the direction indicated by the hypothesis were 
encountered. The possibility cannot be discarded that a class-consciousness 
interaction; effect may actually be operating but is being obscured by the 
limitations and errors of survey measurement. 

In relation to this possibility, two more general cautions seem in order. 
First, the data‘on which these conclusions are based are, if not temporally, 
certainly spatially and culturally specific. Second, my personal experience 
strongly indicates the need to treat conclusions based on political survey 
data with reservations, since measurement in this area is particularly 
susceptible to error. This is due, among other factors, to relatively strong 
interviewer biases and to respondents’ uneasiness and reservations. The 
possibility in fact exists that the mechanisms of survey research may 
prove intrinsically incapable of grasping important aspects of the phe- 
nomenon of leftist extremism and may therefore lead to partial or un- 
reliable measurement. This, of course, would invalidate ensuing conclu- 
sions, 

For these reasons, findings presented above should be interpreted as 
tentative and requiring further examination. The entire paper may, in 
fact, be read as illustrative of the type of problem political sociology faces 
in the study of leftist extremism and related phenomena. The habitual 
final admonition concerning the need for more research acquires here a 
particularly urgent connotation in view of the large and long-unbridged 
gap between political theory in this area and empirical elucidation of its 
numerous, unresolved contradictions. . 
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among Black Veterans’ 
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This study explores whether being married and having children re- 
duces the political alienation among young black veterans. Political 
alienation was measured by a twenty-eight-item multidimensional 
Likert scale. Black interviewers were used to gather the data from 
seventy-nine single and 112 married black veterans in a southern 
metropolitan area. Age, socioeconomic status, length of time since 
discharge, number of weeks worked during the year, employment 
status, and status inconsistency could be expected to be highly asso- 
ciated with both marital status and political alienation. It was decided 
to examine and, if necessary, to control for these intervening variables. 
Only age was found to be significantly related to both marital status 
and political alienation. Therefore, covariance analysis was used to 
measure the independent effects of marital status on political aliena- 
tion. The data confirmed the general hypothesis that single men would 
be more alienated than married men. When age was controlled, how- 
ever, married veterans with children were found to be as politically 
alienated as single veterans. A tentative explanation is offered. 


segments of the young adult population in the United States have experi- 
enced an intense political socialization during the last decade. We can 
now say with some confidence that a large minority of blacks and upper- 
middle-class white youths have become activated, alienated, or radicalized. 
How enduring are these sentiments? Will they fade as these young adults 
get married and accept parental and occupational roles, or will young 
people remain politically alienated from established institutions and pos- 
sibly engage in more extreme forms of political protest? 

There is an old adage that “married men make poor revolutionaries.” 
Sociologists have generally taken the position that the family is a con- 
servative institution, and that marriage as a personal and social phenomenon 
restrains unorthodox sentiments and behavior (Parsons and Bales 1955). 
Before marriage, men, and to a lesser extent women, tend to have a fairly 
broad latitude of behavioral alternatives and responses; after marriage the 
behavior of individuals tends to be more circumscribed by the role expecta- 
tions for husbands and wives. 


i This research was supported, in part, by Florida State University Research Council 
grant 20-036. We would also like to express our gratitude to the Urban League of 
Jacksonville, Florida, and to the Institute of Social Research, Florida State University, 
for their cooperation in the study, 
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Despite this widely shared opinion, there does not seem to be adequate 
empirical research which tests the degree to which marriage stabilizes or 
reduces extreme sentiments and activities characterized by an active form 
of political alienation. Three different sources from the Kerner Commission 
Report indicate that rioters, when compared with the noninvolved, tend to 
be single (National Advisory Commission on Civil Disorders 1968). How- 
ever, the differences are relatively small. For example, in the Newark study, 
rioters were more likely to be single (56.2 percent) than the noninvolved 
(49.6 percent). Furthermore, these studies do not indicate the extent of 
political alienation that would be conducive to participating in a wider 
range of protest activities. This investigation attempts to answer the 
question, “Does being married and a father reduce the levels of political 
alienation among a potential vanguard of black leaders—black veterans?’” 

As a potential vanguard, black veterans represent a substratum of the 
young black male population who have clearly established their manhood 
and who are disproportionately drawn from the organized working class 
rather than the unorganized working class or black middle class.* Through 
the Selective Service system, the military is able to reject large numbers 
of the unorganized working class. For example, between 1950 and 1966 
the black failure rates on the physical exam and the Armed Forces 
Qualification (AFQT) were 14.5 percent and 54.1 percent, respectively 
(Karpinos 1967). Many young middle-class and upper-class blacks have 
access to the elaborate system of college, occupational, and medical defer- 
ments available to the white middle class. Both the military experience 
and social class origins of black veterans suggest they may develop dis- 
tinctive patterns of political alienation. 

Because of its appeal and utility, the concept of alienation has been used 
to account for a wide range of human behavior. In its most general meaning, 
alienation refers to “an individual feeling a state of dissociation from self, 
from others and from the world at large; thus it may be defined as a loss 
of identity” (Gerson 1965, p. 144). Historically and in contemporary liter- 
ature, alienation is frequently treated as a psychological property of the 
individual—a syndrome or trait with as much popularity as the “authori- 
tarian personality” once enjoyed. 

Within the present context, black political alienation has a more spe- 
cialized meaning. We are not referring to the conceptualization that empha- 
sizes estrangement from self and society. Our concern is rather with a 
manifestation of active political discontent that Olsen (1969) has distin- 


2 This study is part of a larger research project which focused on the readjustment of 
black veterans to civilian life (see Fendrich and Pearson 1970; Chiricos, Pearson, and 
Fendrich 1970). 


3 For the distinction between the organized and unorganized working classes, see Drake 
(1966). 
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guished from political apathy. Moreover, we are concerned with the beliefs 
and values of a collectivity united in opposition to the dominant society. 
In this form of political alienation, “the person feels that because of its 
very nature his social world is not worth participating in. Alienation is 
voluntarily chosen by the individual as an attitude toward the social system, 
as he realizes that the system does not provide worthwhile activities or 
goals in social life” (Olsen 1969, pp. 291-92). 

We suspect that blacks would not only have specific objects of political 
distrust but also specific bonds of identity that make them a self-conscious 
collectivity. This type of collectivity has been described by Gamson (1968) 
as an alienated solidary group acting as potential partisans in the political 
process. By his definition, this group represents “collections of individuals 
who think in terms of the effect of political decisions on the aggregate and 
feel that they are in some way personally affected by what happens to the 
aggregate” (Gamson 1968, p. 35). 

Because of the collective reinforcement of black political alienation, we 
would expect its manifestation to be different from that of white intellec- 
tuals, blue-collar workers, college students, or white veterans. Although 
there may be sizable alienated groups within all of these aggregates, the 
particular location of each group within the social structure suggests the 
ideological content, and the focus of discontent will be different. Skolnick 
(1969) identifies the major ideological components in contemporary black 
protest: self-defense and the rejection of nonviolence, cultural autonomy 
and the rejection of white values, and political autonomy and community 
control. While all the above groups may distrust one or more political 
authorities, this cluster of ideological components distinguishes black 
partisans from other alienated groups.* 

As an aggregate, young black veterans are likely candidates for political 
alienation. Since the effective desegregation of the Armed Forces, the 
military has been considered the most “color-blind” institution in white 
society, offering an opportunity structure in which a man is evaluated and 
rewarded for his achievements alone. More recently, conflicting beliefs 
about the military have emerged. Black leaders have been critical of the 


£Terms like black nationalism, militancy, and political alienation contain overlapping 
meanings. Our preference is for black political alienation. It connotes a clearer rejection 
of the values and institutions of white America as well as being specifically antagonistic 
toward the larger political process. The concept black nationalism suggests a withdrawal 
from the political process by either physical separation or abstaining from political 
participation. Some writers also suggest advocates of black nationalism are not willing 
to use a variety of confrontation tactics to modify the social structure (see, e.g., 
. Essien-Udom 1962; and Blake 1970). Militancy as a recently popularized concept tends 
to be used so loosely that it embraces too broad a range of activities. Black leaders 
ranging from the most conservative to the most radical refer to themselves as militants. 
Frequently, the call to militant action, however, involves little more than getting out 
the vote or engaging in other types of political reform. 
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devastating distortion in national priorities produced by the military- 
industrial complex (Young 1967; Student Nonviolent Coordinating Com- 
mittee 1966). Blacks have suffered disproportionate numbers of casualties 
and fatalities in Vietnam (McLean 1968). Many blacks began to wonder 
why they were fighting for democracy abroad when the real battle was at 
home. Martin Luther King (1967, p. 33) expressed the sentiments of many 
black leaders: 


We are taking the young black men who have been crippled by our society 
and sending them 8,000 miles away to guarantee the liberties in Southeast 
Asia which they have not found in Southwest Georgia and East Harlem. 
So we have been repeatedly faced with the cruel irony of watching Negro 
and white boys on T.V. screens as they kill and die together for a nation 
that has been unable to seat them together in the same school. So we watch 
them in brutal solidarity burning the huts of a poor village, but we realize 
that they could never live on the same block in Detroit. 


The solidarity between blacks and whites dissolves once off the battlefield. 
There have been repeated outbreaks of racial hostilities among the troops. 
Both within the United States and abroad, black-power groups have been 
organized within the service. 

At home the black community is experiencing increased ambiguities. In 
1966, 35 percent of blacks opposed the Vietnam war because they felt they 
had less freedom to fight for; in 1969 the proportion was 56 percent. By a 
margin of two to one, blacks felt their sons and relatives were fighting a 
disproportionate share of the war. Seven out of eight believed Vietnam 
costs are hurting the “war on poverty” at home (Gallup 1969). It is little 
wonder the percentage of first-term reenlistments dropped (Llorens 1968). 

Once the veteran returns to civilian life, he is exposed to a new set of 
conducive factors for becoming politically alienated. After serving in the 
military, these men develop a set of expectations for the rewards and 
recognitions due them as veterans. Yet the black veteran returns to a 
society that is racist by its own admission (National Advisory Commission 
on Civil Disorders 1968), and he is faced with the prospect of second-class 
citizenship. In a comparative study of black and white veterans, black 
veterans had proportionally fewer men enrolled in vocational and educa- 
tional programs, lower weekly incomes, fewer skilled jobs, and higher 
unemployment (Department of Defense 1969). The absence of meaningful 
reforms and the strains of adjusting to second-class citizenship suggest the 
development of political alienation and potential participation in black 
radical movements. 

Different black organizations and groups are opting for the use of con- 
straints—in contrast to inducements or persuasion—as effective means to 
alter the social structure (Killian 1968; Oppenheimer 1969). Because of 
the ever-present danger of a harsh reaction from the larger white society, the 
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movement demands higher levels of political alienation and commitment. 
For young married veterans, it would seem the levels of political alienation 
would be reduced. First of all, involvement in a new marriage forces the 
focus of attention inward. Husbands have to be immediately concerned 
about being a good provider, spouse, and father (Liebow 1967). Second, 
radical sentiments that could lead to action have important consequences 
not only for the veteran but for his wife and children, for example, em- 
ployer sanctions, imprisonment, or worse. Within his social interaction 
networks, it would be difficult for his associates to remain disinterested 
in the extent of his political alienation. Radical sentiments are likely to 
commit young men to patterns of social interaction and group activities 
that are possibly disruptive of patterns of family interaction and may even 
threaten the existence of the family as a social unit. Moreover, the young 
veteran’s wife, relatives, and friends are likely to remind him of his family 
responsibilities and obligations. Because of these constraining forces, it was 
hypothesized that married men would express a lower degree of political 
alienation than single men. Moreover, since children create additional 
responsibilities, it was hypothesized that married men with children would 
express lower levels of political alienation than either single men or married 
men without children. 


RESEARCH DESIGN 


The data for this study were collected by personal interview from 191 black 
veterans during the fall of 1968 in Jacksonville, Florida. The lack of 
available sources of information which could provide an accurate list of 
all black veterans in the metropolitan area and limited funds demanded 
that a variety of sources be used to assemble a list of 772 black veterans, 
representing a hypothetical population of veterans.” Names and addresses 
of black veterans who had been discharged from active duty after January ` 
1, 19636 were obtained from several local agencies having information on 
veterans by race, from an enumeration of every third household in eighty 
randomly selected city blocks having 75 percent or more nonwhite house- 


5 The major sampling problem of this study was the selection techniques for finding 
the rare element, the recently returned black veteran, in the larger black population. 
Since it was not economically feasible to construct a list of the total population 
elements, we had to sample from an incomplete special list (see Kish 1965) of a seg- 
ment of the population created by obtaining the names and addresses of veterans from 
a number of sources. The worst problem of special lists is the noncoverage of elements 
missing from the list. Instead of sampling from the population, a sample hypothetic 
population is used for sampling. The parameters of this population are the character- 
istics of those veterans that make up the special list. 


6 The cutoff point of 1963 was used to provide a time frame that could provide a range 
in adjusting to civilian life. 
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holds in 1960, and from three snowball techniques.” A one-third random 
sample was drawn, and 199, or 77.7 percent, were interviewed. Eight men 
who were interviewed were either widowed, divorced, or separated and, 
therefore, were excluded from the analysis. Of the fifty-seven persons 
sampled but not interviewed, twenty-eight had moved, twenty-five could 
not be located after at least two call-backs, two refused to be interviewed, 
and two interview schedules were invalidated. 

We have one check available to determine how well our hypothetical 
population of veterans approximates the characteristics of black veterans 
in Jacksonville. Thirty interviewed veterans whose names were obtained 
from the eightv-block enumeration provided an estimate of the population 
parameters. These veterans were compared to the remainder of the sample 
on twelve variables: length of military service, year of military discharge, 
highest military rank, branch of service, age, number of weeks employed 
during the past year, marital status, employment, income, education, occu- 
pation, and a combined socioeconomic status index (SES).° There were 
no statistically significant differences between the two groups when com- 
pared on the first nine variables. However, those veterans obtained in the 
enumeration did have lower levels of educational attainment, occupation, 
and, consequently, lower SES. These results suggest the sample is slightly 
biased toward those veterans who have higher SES and may not be 
representative of the black veteran population. Therefore, the inferences 
that are drawn are tenuous because of the limitations of the sample. 
Within this context, however, it should be noted that only 14 percent oì 
the sample were in white-collar occupations, 16 percent were skilled 
workers, 51 percent were either semiskilled or unskilled, 13 percent were 
unemployed, and 6 percent were full-time students. 

The nature of the social structure of the black community, its suspicion 
of white motives, and its general mobility all present unique difficulties 
in sampling and interviewing black veterans. These were overcome in large 
measure by obtaining the cosponsorship of the Jacksonville Urban League 
and by using black veterans as contact men and field interviewers. Black 
veterans were trained to complete the enumeration, conduct twenty-five 


7 The snowball techniques consisted of: (1) sending stamped postcards requesting 
names and addresses of any black veteran who might qualify for this study to the first 
400 names that were obtained, (2) requesting at the end of each interview the names of 
additional black veterans who were discharged since 1963, and (3) asking potential 
interviewers for additional names and addresses. 


8 The SES scores were computed for each black veteran from income, education, and 
occupational data obtained in the interview. The reported educational level and 
monthly income of a veteran were assigned nationally standardized scores developed 
by Nam and Powers (1965), using cumulative percer:tage distributions of income and 
education from the 1960 Census. Occupational scores were based upon 1960 Census data 
for income and education by occupation (Nam and Powers 1968). 


~ 
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pilot interviews under field conditions, and to collect the data for this 
study. Cooperation was obtained from a local television station and two 
radio stations to publicize and explain the general objectives of the study 
to the black community.® 

Operationally, black political alienation is defined as an active rejection 
of white political figures and their institutions and values as well as the 
support of those beliefs and representatives of the black community that 
foster and encourage sentiments of black identification, militancy, and 
nationalism. Black political alienation is considered to be a multidimen- 
sional phenomenon, consisting of six interrelated dimensions, The first 
dimension is distrust in white political authorities. White political figures 
are regarded by many blacks as incompetent and inept in achieving the 
collective goals of black people and biased against blacks in handling con- 
flicts of interest. The second dimension is the rejection of the public 
philosophy that is believed to pay lip service to the beliefs of justice, 
equality, and opportunity (Gamson 1968). The third dimension is positive 
black identification which refers to a set of attitudes that fosters a separate 
social psychological identity. This process is thought to supplant traditional 
white values, concerns, and definitions of self with alternatives that are 
principally or exclusively black. The fourth is support for leaders and 
organizations that have rejected traditional reform efforts and advocate, 
in their rhetoric and action, the restructuring of American society. The 
fifth is favorable sentiments for political and social separation of blacks 
from white America, and the sixth dimension is sympathetic support for 
the use of violence as a constraining influence on white society.1° 

Black political alienation was measured by a twenty-eight-item scale that 
consisted of six subscales. Each item had five responses that allowed the 


9 Originally, it was felt that there would be hostility on the part of some veterans to 
interviewers. We felt the mass-media coverage focusing on the Urban League’s coopera- 
tion in the study and focusing on the readjustment problems would elicit greater coop- 
eration. The television exposure consisted of a video-taped interview in the Urban League 
Office with members of the research staff and Urban League officials. A five-minute 
tape was shown on the “Evening News” the day before the interviewers went into the 
field. The Urban League had its own Saturday morning radio show in which the 
objectives of trying to ease the process of adjustment for black veterans was empha- 
sized, Spot announcements on a radio station directed toward the black audience were 
run while interviewers were in the field. The announcements emphasized cooperation 
with interviewers who were trying to find out the adjustment problems black veterans 
were encountering. There is no direct evidence of how effective was the media coverage. 
A very low refusal rate (0.78 percent) indicates indirectly a high level of willingness to 
cooperate. 


10 These last four dimensions are quite similar to Skolnick’s (1969) discussion of black 
militancy. 


11 Originally, there were twenty-nine items in the black alienation scale; however, one 
item in the dimension of black identification did not correlate strongly with the subtotal 
or total scores. It was decided to drop this item from the scale. 
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respondent a degree of agreement or disagreement with the item, the extent 
of distrust in white authorities, or the degree of positive evaluation of 
black leaders and organizations. The estimated split-half reliability of the 
twenty-eight-item scale is .80. Item-subscale and item—total scale correla- 
tions indicate the scale is internally consistent. Interitem correlations 
within a subscale are higher than the average correlations with items on 
all other subscales, All subscale total scores are significantly related to the 
total twenty-eight-item total score. The mean and standard deviation 
of the scale are 87.50 and 14.82, respectively. The higher the score, the 
greater the black political alienation. 


FINDINGS 


Patterns of response to the items measuring black alienation may be noted 
in table 1. The dimension of distrust in white authorities apparently 
increases with closer proximity to the authority figures.12 The two most 
distrusted authorities were policemen (57 percent) and labor leaders (37 
percent). Only two white authorities were perceived with some degree of 
trust: congressmen (37 percent) and a member of a civil rights commission 
(56 percent). Rejection of current public philosophy increases as it be- 
comes more abstract. Seventy-seven percent of the veterans believed that 
this nation is more concerned with law and order than with justice, and 
67 percent thought the concept of equal opportunity was only a myth. 
Forty percent of the veterans believed they were being judged on their 
abilities instead of their race, which may indicate a perception related 
more closely to their individual experiences. The third dimension of black 
alienation measures sentiments favorable to political and social separation, 
The general sentiments seem to be for blacks to be more divided on the 
local level than on the national level about their control of various social 
institutions. The trend is to prefer cooperation as they approach the 
national level of social involvement. For example, only 11 percent of the 
respondents believed blacks and whites can never live together peacefully. 
Sympathetic support for violence as a constraining Influence against whites 
drew substantial support. A high degree of apprehension seemed to be 
present as indicated by the 58 percent who agreed that a major race riot 
could easily break out in Jacksonville and the 36 percent who felt that 
violence is the only way for blacks to obtain their rights. The measure 
of positive black identification is our fifth dimension of alienation. Positive 
racial pride was illustrated by the 90 percent who believed African history 
should be part of the curriculum for black children, 65 percent who 
identified themselves first as black men and then as Americans, and the 
50 percent who considered Afro hairstyles appropriate for black women. 


12 This same pattern has been noted by Clarke and Egan (1970) and Gamson (1968). 
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TABLE 1 


RESPONSES TO THE ITEMS OF THE ALIENATION SCALE (IN PERCENTAGES) 


Trust Distrust* 
Item (%) (%) 
Distrust in white authorities: 
POUCEMAN: icc Gyie5 ope seek EE E Ea 14 57 
Labor leader: ssbscuwsi occ cua hein iaes vena Oa aAa 24 37 
Political party leader oic65.65 nc-cedwanwd ss saw'edaaeenweeeouees 22 31 
Metro commissioner ........2cscevucecccuevtcurevsnesenee 18 26 
CORBTOSSINAN: <.dc 2c bn eeu a aaa slime bew nu oubt cae hee odes 37 22 
Member of Civil Rights Commission ............0.00eeeeees 56 13 
Agree Disagree 
Rejection of the public philosophy: 
Blacks today are being judged more on their abilities than on 
their POCO gin tae eae ee ee Ade Ve AG Ae WU 40 48 
People today are more concerned with law and order than 
WITH: JUSTICE sc 3 xd wmitetnistieiAae clash owlaur tad oeenesane 77 12 
In the United States the concept of equal opportunity is only 
BVI erie ac eee ewe Ovni Nace TE She Sa Ee 67 20 
Favorable sentiments for political and social separation: 
If I owned a black business, I would prefer to hire a black 
man oveta WHITE MAN ei Saw Wie es eae ne vad ae He een 40 38 
Black people should run the schools in their neighborhoods ... 39 44 
Blacks should work together as a separate group outside the 
two major political parties in order to gain more political 
POWE siina ace a EE cae T ER E exe AE 38 49 
Blacks and whites could never live peacefully together ....... 11 73 
Sympathetic support for violence as a constraint: 
It is becoming clear that violence is the only way for blacks 
to optan their DENIS 2. bor ce ios.h book whee iWin e wales 36 47 
Black-white relations are going to get much worse before they 
pet Dettér arere nane 26S aS ERE ee we Ree REN Ou 33 46 
Black leaders should only try to peacefully persuade white 
leaders to change their politics on race relations .......... 52 30 
A major riot could easily break out in this town in the near 
PULUTO: Vid ech Aso ee be E E ewan bee e ws 58 18 
Positive black identification: _ 
African history should be part of the curriculum for black .- 
CONGION «ag E EE EE EE E A 90 5 
I think of myself first as a black man and second as an 
Poaniou Lote ME hawancon hore k a ia ct E E TTT TET 65 31 
Afro hairstyles are not appropriate for most black women ... 37 50 
Positive Negative 


Evaluation Evaluation 


Support for black radical leaders and organizations: 


Stokely Carmichael .......sessensssssssesesssee ETERNA 43 44 
H Rap Brown i606 2 vinan ears naea a ea a 38 50 
MACON A arroa emaan E TETEA EAE O Nr a 37 45 
Congress of Racial Equality .......susanenseseresesreseese 60 18 
Student Nonviolent Coordinating Committee ............... 58 23 
Deacons for Defense and Justice ...........0ceeceeeeterans 33 28 
Black Muslims 2c sv iwiet eee rea shew earlier es ees 33 52 
Black: FaAvtners «564.4 osansa AA ed os ew os ARR AAS 39 40 





* Undecided responses were omitted. 
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The last dimension is the amount of support for radical black leaders and 
organizations. Three leaders and five organizations were selected because of 
their public rejection of the traditional reform efforts of the black mod- 
erates and their advocacy, in rhetoric and action, of the radical restruc-. 
turing of American society. None of the leaders and only two of the 
organizations, the Congress of Racial Equality (60 percent) and the Stu- 
dent Nonviolent Coordinating Committee (SNCC) (58 percent), were 
evaluated positively by a majority of the veterans. (In the summer of 
1969, SNCC dropped the word “Nonviolent” from its title and substituted 
“National.”) While a majority of the veterans did not positively evaluate 
radical leaders and organizations, the lowest level of support was 33 percent 
for both the Deacons for Defense and Justice and the Black Muslims. 
It is also interesting to note the even split on the Black Panthers. Of those 
veterans who had opinions, 39 percent gave the Panthers a positive evalua- 
tion and 40 percent a negative evaluation. Of the three black leaders, 
Stokely Carmichael was given a slightly more positive evaluation (43 per- 
cent) than H. Rap Brown (38 percent) or Malcolm X (37 percent). 

After examining the distribution of responses in table 1, it would seem 
that the majority of black veterans are not highly alienated. This pattern 
is similar to other studies (Marx 1967; Campbell and Schuman 1968; and 
Elder 1970) that have reported on protest sentiments. It should be noted, 
however, that the course of the black protest movement during the last 
fifteen years has never been determined by majority opinion. Instead, there 
have been vanguards within the population of young blacks that have been 
thrust into active forms of participation when their particular qualifications 
and skills became important to the evolving protest movement. Martin 
Luther King was only twenty-seven when he ied the Montgomery bus 
boycott. Black college students were the leaders of the “sit-ins” in the early 
1960s. Assuming a model of a two-step flow of communication, the large 
minority of highly alienated veterans could become the opinion leaders for 
the black community, particularly if black disenchantment with white 
America intensifies. 


ANALYSIS 


One of the major difficulties of measuring the independent effects of marital 
status on political alienation is the intervening effects of third variables 
that are significantly related to both marital status and political alienation. 
Within the limitations of the data of this study, six variables were con- 
sidered possible intervening variables: age, length of time since discharge, 
SES, employment status, number of weeks worked during the past year, 
and objective status inconsistency.** Younger men are more likely to be 


13 Status-inconsistency research suggests that individuals with widely dissimilar statuses 
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single and also express stronger protest sentiments (Campbell and Schuman 
1968). The most recently discharged veterans are also more likely to be 
single and have higher levels of political alienation because they served in 
the military during the development of black dissatisfaction with military 
service and the development of racial hostilities. As recent arrivals, they 
also experience more acutely the difficulties in readjusting to civilian life. 
Young men who have lower SES are more likely to be politically alienated 
(Street and Leggett 1961; Geschwender and Singer 1970), less likely to 
have delayed marriage, and, if they are married, more likely to have 
children. Young black veterans who have been unemployed for long periods 
during the past year and who are currently unemployed are more likely 
to be single (Department of Labor 1968) and have higher levels of political 
alienation. Similarly, young status-inconsistent veterans are more likely to 
be single and have higher levels of political alienation (Geschwender 1968). 
Therefore, before examining the relationship between marital status and 
black political alienation, it is necessary to examine the zero-order product- 
moment correlations with the possible intervening variables and marital 
status and political alienation. 

Of the six possible intervening variables, only one, age, was found to be 
significantly related to both marital status and black political alienation. 


TABLE 2 
ZERO-ORDER CORRELATIONS FOR AGE, MARITAL STATUS, AND BLACK 


POLITICAL ALIENATION 


Black Political 


Age Marital Status Alienation 
Age EEEN Sah 494% — 286% 
Marital status ........... pek ed 


—.187* 
Black political alienation .. or 


*p<.01. 


Table 2 reports the associations between age and marital status (.494), 
age and black political alienation (—.286), and marital status and black 
political alienation (—.187). Three of the other variables—length of time 
since discharge, number of weeks worked during the last year, and employ- 
ment status—were significantly related to marital status but not political 
alienation. Socioeconomic status and status inconsistency were neither sig- 
nificantly related to marital status nor black political alienation. 

Since age has shown to be strongly associated with marital status, and 
in education, occupation, and income may be highly alienated and prone to join social 
movements which attempt to change the basic structure of society (Geschwender 1968; 


Lenski 1954) when attempts to change oneself prove futile. Status inconsistency was 
measured by using the status crystallization technique first employed by Lenski (1954). 
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both are associated with alienation, it is impossible to determine the inde- 
pendent effects of marital status on alienation from the bivariate analysis 
among pairs of the three variables. The association between marital status 
and alienation may well be spurious, with age being the underlying cause 
of the association. In order to gain some insight into the problem, we turned 
to the analysis of covariance as a statistical procedure to assess the inde- 
pendent effects of marital status on political alienation by statistically 
standardizing the effects of age (Blalock 1960). The capabilities of the 
analysis of covariance as a model and statistical procedure in sociological 
research has been overlooked (Schuessler 1969), particularly within the 
context of elaboration, that is, studying the relationship between the dis- 
tribution of X and Y in the light of a third variable Z. 

In this study, we are able to relate an interval level measurement (aliena- 
tion) and an ordinal measure (marital status), while controlling for the 
interval measure (age). The analysis of covariance can be used as an 
effective technique ,to assess the independent effects of marital status on 
alienation if there is not significant interaction effect; that is, age and 
marital status have an additive rather than a multiplicative effect on 
alienation. Therefore, in proceeding with the data analysis, we will report 
the level of interaction between the independent variables, the effect of 
each independent variable on alienation when the other is statistically 
controlled, the total amount of variance explained in black political aliena- 
tion by age and by marital status, and the unadjusted and adjusted means 
of black alienation for single, married, and married with children. 

Because of sampling fluctuations, some indication of interaction between 
the independent variables was expected. The test for interaction, however, 
was statistically nonsignificant (F-ratio = 1.45). We, therefore, concluded, 
there was no significant interaction between the independent variables; 
that is, the relationship between an independent variable (marital status) 
and the dependent variable (black alienation) did not differ according to 
the value of the control variable (age). 

The F-ratio in the analysis of covariance for each independent variable’s 
relationship to alienation was statistically significant. Controlling for the 
effects of marital status, the F-ratio for the relationship between age and 
alienation was 11.43, which is significant at the .001 level of confidence. 
The total amount of explained variance in political alienation was 5.33 
percent. Controlling for the effects of age, the F-ratio for the relationship 
between marital status and alienation was 5.00, which is significant at the 
.O5 level of confidence. The amount of variance explained was 4.66 per- 
cent.1* This pattern of relationships is similar to the zero-order correlations 


14 The question can be raised as to whether 4.66 percent of the variance explained is of 


substantive importance. It accounts for a relatively small amount of the total variation. 
Blalock (1968, p. 157) notes, “that in the most sociological research we encounter 
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reported in table 2. In this analysis, however, we have an estimate of the 
independent effects of age and marital status on the dependent variable 
black political alienation. 

Since we were interested primarily in the association between marital 
status and political alienation, table 3 reports the unadjusted and adjusted 


TABLE 3 
THE UNADJUSTED AND ADJUSTED MEANS oF ALIENATION BY MARITAL STATUS 


ALIENATION 
Adjusted Means 
MARITAL STATUS N Unadjusted Means (Age Controlled) 
Le. Simple zerre ou eRe eusede ee (79) 91.91 89.84 
2, Married: aeihed div tacavieiws (34) 81.12 80.85 
3. Married with children ........ (78) 85.82 88.03 


Nore.— Tests of significance between adjusted means: 1 vs. 2 vs. 3, F = 5.00, p < .05; 1 vs. 2, 
F= 10.99, p< .01; I vs. 3, F = 0.30, not significant; 2 vs. 3, F = 6.59, p < .05. 


means of alienation for single, married, and married veterans with children. 
The adjusted means reflect the statistically standardized effects of age. 
The unadjusted mean scores of alienation reveal that single veterans were 
more alienated than married veterans; however, veterans with children 
are more alienated than married veterans without children. This finding 
suggests that marital status may be curvilinearly related to political 
alienation.” Moreover, controlling for age increases the level of alienation 


substantial unexplained variation.’ There are three major reasons for this frequent 
occurrence: (1) the wrong set of independent variables have been selected for the 
analysis, (2) a very large number of variables operating independent of one another 
have significant effects on the dependent variable, and (3) measurement error may 
reduce the level of explained variation. In this study, we do not think we selected the 
wrong variables, but we do recognize that there are a wide range of independent 
variables that could effect the level of political alienation among black veterans: (see 
Fendrich and Pearson 1970). We also recognize that the three categories of marital 
status (single, married without children, and married with children) represents a rela- 
tively crude level of measurement. Nevertheless, we do feel the effect of marital status 
on political alienation is of substantive importance. Many young Americans are ex- 
periencing acute levels of political alienation in the process of political socialization. 
It is important to know what happens to these individuals as they become older, more 
integrated citizens. To know that 4.66 percent of the variation in political alienation 
can be explained by marital status independent of age does suggest that marriage will at 
least temporarily modify extreme sentiments for many young people. Although the 
extent of variation explained is relatively small, it does compare favorably with the 
1.25 percent of variance in occupational status that Blau and Duncan (1967) were able 
to explain by marital status. 


15 In table 2 a product-moment correlation coefficient of —.187 was reported for the 
relationship between marital status and black political alienation. It had been assumed 
that marital status was linearly related to both age and political alienation. The above 
analysis of covariance suggests that would be a better measure of the association 
between marital status and political alienation. The y is .274, suggesting a stronger 
association than the original r which assumed linearity. The n for marital status and 
alienation (.274) is about as strong an association as the r between age and alienation 
{(—.286), 
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for married veterans with children. We were struck by the high level of 
alienation among married veterans who have children. Initially, it was 
expected that this group would be the least alienated because of the addi- 
tional responsibilities and concerns associated with being a husband and 
parent. Instead, this group was more alienated than veterans who did not 
have children. 

Because of the unexpected finding between marital status and political 
alienation, it was decided to examine separate analyses of covariance for 
the three combinations of pairs of marital status to determine if there were 
significant differences between the adjusted means on black political aliena- 
tion. The F-ratio for the difference of adjusted means between single and 
married veterans without children was 10.99, which was significant beyond 
the .01 level of confidence. The total amount of explained variance in 
political alienation was 8.83 percent. The F-ratio for the difference of 
adjusted means between married veterans without children and married 
veterans with children was 6.59, which was significant beyond the .05 level 
of confidence. The total amount of explained variance was 5.33 percent. 
The third test of difference between the adjusted means of single and 
married veterans with children was not significant (.30). In sum, the single 
veterans and married veterans with children were significantly different - 
from married veterans without children and quite similar to each other 
when age was controlled. 


DISCUSSION AND SUMMARY 


In this investigation, we attempted to explore whether being married and 
having children reduces black political alienation. It was hypothesized that 
there would be a decreasing level of alienation among married veterans 
and even more so among those veterans who were parents. Because age, 
length of time since discharge, SES, employment status, number of weeks 
worked during the past year, and status inconsistency were expected to be 
highly associated with both marital status and alienation, it was decided 
to complete a separate bivariate analysis of the associations among the 
variables before examining the independent effect of marital status on 
alienation. The zero-order correlations for the associations between age and 
marital status, age and alienation, and marital status and alienation were 
all statistically significant. The remaining five possible intervening vari- 
ables were not significantly related to both marital status and political 
alienation. These findings suggested that covariance analysis controlling 
for age would be an appropriate measure of the independent effects of 
marital status on political alienation. 

It was found that single veterans were more politically alienated than 
married veterans without children. The presence of children in the mar- 
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riage, however, was found to significantly alter the level of alienation 
among married veterans. Married veterans with children were found to be 
as alienated as single veterans when age was controlled. This finding 
contradicted part of our hypothesized relationship between marital status . 
and alienation. 

At present, we do not believe we have a definitive answer to why married 
black veterans with children should be more alienated than those married 
black veterans without children. Liebow (1967) observed unusual patterns 
of interaction between fathers and their children among the young unorga- » 
nized working-class black males. He noted that family patterns began to 
deteriorate when inadequate jobs and income remained relatively constant 
but family responsibilities multiplied with an increasing number of chil- 
dren. Because of the inadequate economic opportunities to support a 
family, the manliness of these fathers was threatened; hence, a state of 
personal anxiety developed. One frequent reaction was to become hostile or 
indifferent toward their children when the fathers could not meet the 
family obligations. 

Liebow’s research was conducted in 1962 among unorganized working- 
class black males. It may be valid to assume that by 1968, particularly, 
for black veterans who have clearly established their manhood and who 
are members of the organized working class, they would be more likely to 
be critical of societal deficiencies rather than their own shortcomings as 
providers and role models to their children. They are not alone in holding 
these beliefs. Rainwater (1966), Billingsley (1968), and Farley (1970) 
have found the black family’s deficiencies as a socioeconomic unit are due 
largely to extrafamilial causes. 

With today’s emphasis on involvement, particularly among the young 
black veterans, a cycle of political alienation may begin in late adolescence 
or early adulthood, be temporarily moderated by marriage, and become 
revitalized after assuming the responsibility of parenthood. When the 
young veteran is first married, he is probably more concerned with the 
adjustment he must make with his new bride, with her friends and relatives, 
than he is with larger social issues. This pattern of social retreat has been 
discussed by Slater (1963).1® The recently married veteran with his bride 
may develop temporary patterns of work and play which somehow help 
him to temporarily escape the socioeconomic bondage that frequently 
engulfs young black couples. For these reasons, political alienation that 
develops when veterans are single could well become tempered. 

When the children come, however, a veteran may develop a new per- 
spective of himself and his family’s future. He begins to experience more 
16 We cite Slater’s work only to suggest the sociopsychological dimensions which may 


be involved in the establishment of a new marriage. We do not mean to imply a 
Freudian interpretation of the turning-inward process. 
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severely the financial burden of being a father. He sees his children trapped 
in the same type of low-income ghetto environment that his generation 
experienced. If he looks into the distant future for his children, he sees 
little hope for the profound structural changes in society that are needed 
to provide his children better socioeconomic opportunities. He is convinced 
he lives in a racist society structured against him. Thus, because of his 
experiences in the larger society, the black veteran is less likely to blame 
himself for his children’s fate than he is to blame society, and, in the 
process, he becomes again more alienated. 

While this tentative explanation is plausible, a longitudinal rather than 
cross-sectional analysis is necessary to confirm the hypothesis of the cycle 
of alienation for young black males. Because of the cross-sectional nature 
of our study, only limited interpretations can be made of the findings. A 
longitudinal analysis would provide the opportunity to rule out alternative 
explanations. For example, the decisions to marry and not have children 
might be more common among the least alienated instead of the most 
alienated, suggesting that a process of self-selection is causing the differ- 
ences in levels of black political alienation. We are also keenly aware of 
the need for comparable data on black nonveterans. Until that time, we 
are not sure whether the phenomena explored here are peculiar only to 
black veterans or are a variation of a theme found among young black 
males in a hostile white society. We look forward to future evidence to 
support or reject our tentative explanation. 
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Observations on the Study of Crime Causation’ 


Don C. Gibbons 
Portland State University 


Differential association theory, typological views, and other ap- 
proaches to crime causation are noted. Situational and genetic- 
historical factors in lawbreaking are identified and contrasted. The 
major thesis of the essay calls for increased attention to situational 
pressures as they interact with other factors. A value-added orienta- 
tion to crime causation is explored. 


INTRODUCTION 


A critical examination of criminology would show that relatively little has 
been learned about the causation of adult criminal behavior in the several 
decades since the death of Edwin H. Sutherland. On the whole, criminology 
is at about the same place as far as knowledge of etiology is concerned that 
it was in 1950. This situation is in marked contrast to the area of juvenile 
delinquency analysis, where a massive outpouring of theorizing and em- 
pirical research has taken place since 1955.7 Indeed, some of the best work 
in the entire field of sociology has occurred in the area of juvenile delin- 
quency. As a result, we know considerably more about causal processes in 
juvenile lawbreaking than we did two decades ago. 

One line of development in criminology in recent years has been to 
eschew causal inquiry entirely, as reflected, for example, in the writings 
of Jeffery (1956): He avers that attention should focus on crime instead 
of criminals, so that, in his view, the most appropriate sociological ques- 
tions are about the social processes through which groups in society manage 
to get some conduct norms converted into legal norms, as well as about the 
workings of the legal system and correctional organizations which enforce 
these norms and label persons as “criminals.” Parallel views have been 
offered by Turk (1969). Also related to this development is the rise of a 
“sociology of criminal law,” concerned with the development of laws, the 
workings of the legal system, and the like. The anthologies by Simon 
(1968), Chambliss (1969), and Quinney (1969) contain a good number of 
writings in this general vein. 


1 Revised version of a paper read at the annual meeting of the Pacific Sociological 
Association, April 1970. I am indebted to Peter Garabedian, Joseph F. Jones, and 
Dennis Brissett for helpful comments on an earlier draft of. this paper. In addition, 
I would like to acknowledge the incisive comments of several anonymous readers 
who examined this article for the journal. I have endeavored to strengthen the 
paper in several important ways suggested by these comments. 


2 For a review of this material, see Gibbons (1970). 
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Crime Causation 


This discussion starts from the view that continued study of crime 
causation is desirable and is a proper topic for sociologists. While we agree 
that the “sociology of criminal law” and sociological analyses of correc- 
tional organizations ought to be encouraged, we believe that crime causa- 
tion continues to be an important topic for sociological study. 

Three main currents of work in the area of criminal etiology in the last 
twenty years can be identified. First, Sutherland’s theory of differential 
association has continued to receive much attention. Second, specific and 
independent studies of certain offender patterns and other facets of crim- 
inality have been reported. Third, there has been a good deal of work on 
offender typologies, directing attention to the varieties of criminal behavior 
and collating a mass of data within a typological framework. 

In the next section, these lines of work regarding etiology will be briefly 
examined, with an eye toward pointing out their limitations and short- 
comings. Next, some new emphases which need to be stressed and some 
new directions which need to be taken if etiological progress is to be made 
are discussed. In particular, it is argued that some lessons may be learned 
from the delinquency literature, where motivational formulations of 
causation have been supplemented by arguments stressing situational 
elements in etiology. 


CURRENT APPROACHES TO CRIME CAUSATION 


Differential Association 


Sutherland’s theory of differential association holds that offenders are 
motivated to engage in lawbreaking and in that regard differ from non- 
offenders. They are seen as having normal personality structures; they 
engage in deviance because of an excess of internalized conduct definitions 
favoring violation of law. These conduct norms were acquired through 
association with carriers of antisocial standards in social situations of 
differential social organization (Sutherland and Cressey 1970, pp. 71-112). 

The differential association formulation was first put forth by Sutherland 
in 1939 and revised in 1947. In this lengthy period of time few investiga- 
tions have been made to subject it to empirical verification, but these have 
produced indeterminate results. This ambiguity of findings is attributable 
to the lack of clarity and specificity of several key ingredients in the 
theory, including the terms “intensity” and “excess of definitions favorable 
to violation of law.” Investigators have not been able to operationalize 
successfully these critical elements in the theory (see Short 1960). 

More recently, attempts have been made to clean up the logical structure 
of the differential association argument (DeFleur and Quinney 1966), and 
to revise it in the light of modern psychological principles of learning 
-(Burgess and Akers 1966). Although it is too early to evaluate these 
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efforts in behalf of differential association, to date it does not appear that 
much progress has been made. I predict that insofar as this formulation is 
rendered testable by these revisions, the ultimate effect will be to demon- 
strate its inadequacy as a causal argument. Some new ways of looking at 
criminality are called for, rather than revisions in differential association 
theory. . 


Specific Criminological Studies 


Certainly researchers have not been totally inactive in the area of crime 
causation. Instead, various sociology journals along with publications 
such as the Journal of Criminal Law, Criminology and Police Science, 
Crime and Delinquency, and the Journal of Research in Crime and De- 
linquency have contained many contributions directly or tangentially 
concerned with criminal etiology.’ There has been a modest, continued 
growth apparent in the criminological literature. For example, Einstadter 
(1969) has investigated a number of armed robbers. He reports that 
robbers—unlike professional thieves—are not organized into a behavior 
system. Their robbery skills are not acquired through differential associa- 
tion but are instead parts of conventional culture which are assimilated. 
Robbers infrequently exhibit backgrounds of involvement in gang delin- 
quency. Many recruits to armed robbery are from the ranks of “night 
people” and underworld figures such as “pimps” and the like. 

One problem with many of the specific studies in criminology in recent 
decades is that they have been relatively ad hoc in character, unconnected 
to one another by linkages to a common theoretical framework. Each 
study has provided useful descriptive data, but they have not tended to 
confirm some general theory of causation, nor has any broad etiological 
formulation grown out of them. These studies have rarely broken new 
ground or opened up new leads in the manner of Sutherland’s investiga- 
tions of “white collar crime” (1949). While these inquiries have been 
useful and helpful, they have tended to confirm traditional generalizations 
to some extent, instead of serving as stimuli to new approaches and dis- 
coveries in crime causation. The combined impact of these works has been 
to alter the structure of criminological thought a modest amount. 


Typological Arguments 


One prominent contention in criminology in recent years has centered on 
typologies. It has been maintained that real progress will come about 
when the markedly diverse population of offenders is separated into more 
homogeneous patterns or types. Each of these lawbreaker patterns would 


3 A generous sampleeof this work is contained in Gibbons (1968, 1970). 
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then be studied separately, so that etiological factors would be identified 
for the various types. Presumably, the causal ingredients operating in one 
form of criminality would be different from those in other patterns. The 
end product of this kind of work would be a set of miniature criminological 
theories, each dealing with particular patterns of criminal behavior, rather 
than some overarching formulation, such as differential association, which . 
endeavors to account for “criminal behavior” as a class of phenomena. 

One example of this orientation is the work of Clinard and Quinney 
(1967), where a large body of evidence was drawn together under a series 
of rubrics designating types of crime, such as violent personal crime, 
occupational crime, public order crime, and organized crime. Ferdinand 
(1966) has pulled together a large number of works on delinquent of- 
fenders in the form of an extended essay on delinquent types. Also, Roe- 
buck and Cadwallader (1961) purport.to have uncovered a number of 
offender types made up of individuals exhibiting similar constellations of 
lawbreaking conduct. Finally, this orientation looms large in several of 
my books, where offender typologies designed to classify a large number 
of real criminals and delinquents into homogeneous types are advanced 
(Gibbons 1965, 1968, 1970). 

Surely lawbreaking is comprised of a vast and heterogeneous collection 
of deviant acts, as all would agree. At the same time, common-sense ob- 
servations seem to point to homogeneous types within the lawbreaker 
population. Moreover, it is possible to find cases of specific criminals who 
appear to be “professional thieves,” “naïve check forgers,” or other types 
which have been identified in the criminological literature (see Einstadter 
1969), even though many typological models are relatively terse and 
vague as to the identifying marks. The heuristic value of typologies is 
clear enough; they direct attention to more specific hypotheses about 
causation than differential association and the like. . 

But some words of caution are in order. There is the danger that the 
typological approach may be pushed beyond heuristic usefulness, These 
classification schemes might lead to a criminological picture of offender 
behavior which oversimplifies and distorts the nature of criminality, and 
perceives types as more crystallized and distinct than they are. This might 
come about as criminologists go about picking and choosing behavioral 
observations which fit a typological perspective while ignoring discordant 
data.‘ 


f That the real world is populated by diverse kinds of lawbreakers might be sug- 
gested from an examination of Mayhew’s classificatory efforts in nineteenth century 
England. He produced a categorization involving 100 different types. Within his 
general category of “Those Who Plunder by Manual Dexterity, by Stealth, or by 
Breach of Trust,” Mayhew enumerated “Stock Buzzers,” “Tail Buzzers,” “Prop 
Nailers,” “Thimble Screwers,” “Drag Sneaks,” “Snoozers,” “Sawney Hunters,” as 
well as a number of other types (Tobias 1967, pp. 62-64). Sawney Hunters were those 
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A recent study (Hartjen and Gibbons 1969), is germane to this point 
In it, a fairly explicit and detailed criminal typology was subjected to 
empirical examination in a probation setting. We used quite crude pro- 
cedures, and only about half of the probationers were found to fall within 
a particular typology category. If more refined research techniques had 
been utilized, even more difficulty might have been experienced in trying 
to assign actual offenders to pigeonholes in the typology. The half of 
the probation sample that did not initially fall into the typology was 
subjected to further study. These individuals were sorted into some rough 
types such as‘nonsupport cases, property offenders, and so on. However, 
these “types” were not clear cut; these offenders were not much different 
from each other in terms of social backgrounds, nor did they appear to 
be very different from most law-abiding citizens. Hartjen and I pointed 
out that much of this lawbreaking appeared to be of the “folk crime” 
variety (Ross 1961), in which offenders were not involved in a criminal 
career. For example, one-quarter were nonsupport cases who had failed 
to comply with a civil court order to provide child support. Such offenders 
do not get much attention in contemporary versions of typologies, nor 
are they the subject of most causal arguments currently fashionable in 
criminology. But if they exist in the real world, their existence will ulti- 
mately have to be reflected in criminological thinking. 

Moore and I (1970) found similar findings in an investigation of 
federal probationers. Several hundred probationers were sorted into 
“types,” such as mixed property offenders, selective service violators, 
income-tax offenders, and car thieves. But these types also seemed not 
much different from each other, nor did they seem to be markedly unusual 
or antisocial kinds of citizens. Most of them had been involved in transient 
criminal episodes, but were reestablished as law-abiding citizens while 
on probation. 

The point is that the existence of a broad class of offenders who might 
be labeled “situational-casual” criminals ought to be entertained.” These 


who go about purloining bacon from cheese-mongers’ door steps! Clearly, Mayhew 
encountered some difficulty in generating a parsimonious typology, so that one 
might wonder what kinds of obstacles twentieth-century efforts in this direction might 
find. 


5 Actually, “situational” offenders have been acknowledged in a number of crimino- 
logical essays. For example, Corsini (1949, pp. 110-11) has contended that “situa- 
tional criminals” constitute one type among a number of patterns observed in penal 
settings. At the same time, he argued that only those persons who have an inadequate 
comprehension of the situation are driven to criminality, so that adverse circum- 
stances alone are not sufficient to impel an individual toward lawbreaking. Along the 
same line, Barnes and Teeters (1959, pp. 53-54) have listed the situational criminal 
as an offender type, but their commentary is quite brief and superficial. In general, 
those who have spoken of situational offenders have usually dealt with this category 
as a residual one within which few persons would be placed. Additionally, little 
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persons are involved in various forms of short-run criminality without 
falling into any clear-cut role-career. In turn, they may be the products of 
situational forms of causation. The judicious application of typological 
formulations is called for, by applying them only to those individuals 
who seem to be involved in career criminality, rather than trying to force 
all of the facts of lawbreaking into this typological mold.® 


Concluding Remarks 


Differential association theory was described above as providing an answer 
to the query, how does someone become the kind of person who commits 
a crime or the kind. who refrains from lawbreaking? The differential 
association perspective asserts that offenders learn definitions favoring 
violation of law from their social association. Noncriminals acquire law- 
abiding sentiments from a different set of experiences. This question and 
the answer to it is actor- or person-oriented, so that it is assumed that 
various learning experiences operate to put some relatively specific kind 
of criminal motivation or tendencies inside a person. According to this 
framework, deviation does not occur without motivation to deviate. I 
have suggested that if differential association theory could be tested, it 
would probably turn out to be inaccurate for many lawbreakers. Differ- 
ential association may be an answer to a defective question that assumes 
that motivation to criminality must be inside the individuals who engage 
in criminal conduct. Then too, in differential association theory, defini- 
tions favorable to criminality are seen as absent or present in attenuated 
form in law-abiding individuals, so that they hold an excess of definitions 
unfavorable to violation of law (Sutherland and Cressey 1970, pp. 75—76). 
However, my contention is that many offenders may be no more motivated 


systematic analysis of various situational pressures and inducements to criminality has 
been pursued. 


8 Another point which ought to be made about typologies is that two kinds of role 
careers or offender types may exist. It may be that some “types” are individuals who 
get caught up in continuing involvement in deviance out of some kind of genetic or 
historical process such as differential association (e.g., professional thieves, certain 
kinds of sex offenders, and some other lawbreakers). There may also be persons who 
become engaged in a long-term career in deviance, in part as a result of correctional 
handling. They may have been unable to extricate themselves from lawbreaking, 
once having acquired the stigmatizing identity as a “criminal.” There is much 
speculative commentary holding that correctional institutions are ‘crime schools,” 
that they have reformative effects upon some persons, or that they are essentially 
benign in impact upon criminal persons. Similarly, speculative claims abound that 
other correctional experiences have certain effects. But if situational elements loom 
larger in etiology than has been assumed in the past, there is a critical need for 
expanded research attention to correctional experiences as career contingencies or 
situational influences. Speculation must be replaced by hard facts. Some effort to 
organize the existing evidence bearing on this point can be found in Gibbons (1968, 
pp. 236-40; 1970, pp. 221-60). 
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to engage in criminality than nonoffenders. Their lawbreaking behavior 
may arise out of some combination of situational pressures and circum- 
stances, along with opportunities for criminality, which are totally out- 
side the actor. 

Typological formulations concerning criminals have a closely related 
deficiency. Typological thinking implies that instead of a single learning 
experience through which criminal conduct definitions are acquired, dif- 
ferent, distinguishable learning experiences produce offender types charac- 
terized by separate motivational patterns. My argument is that many law- 
breakers do not fit into any role-career kind of typology, that they lack 
clear-cut criminal motivation and do not derive out of a distinct etiological 
background. Many of them engage in “folk crimes” or other situationally 
induced forms of deviance. 

If this argument has merit, then criminological attention ought to shift 
somewhat away from person-oriented perspectives toward more concern 
with criminogenic situations. It may be that many offenders are virtually 
indistinguishable from other citizens at the point of initial involvement 
in deviance, so that traditional views of causal relationships may not hold 
for many contemporary offenders. 

In brief, the argument is for a reexamination of Sutherland’s distinc- 
tion between genetic and situational forms of causation. First, however, 
let us see what can be gained from recent contributions to the delinquency 
literature, where motivational arguments have been challenged by situ- 
ational ones. The review of delinquency work will necessarily be terse 
and incomplete. 


NEW DIRECTIONS IN CAUSAL THEORY 
Recent Delinquency Theory and Research 


The period since 1955 has been one of prominent growth in delinquency 
theory and research, particularly in regard to working-class, gang, sub- 
cultural delinquency.’ Cohen’s Delinquent Boys (1955) was the seminal 
statement which touched off this surge of work. He argued that gang 
delinquents were motivated by strongly held feelings of status discontent, 
so that offenders were thought to have shared perceptions that others think 
ill of them. Working-class youths were regarded as particularly susceptible 
to these anxieties about social status. 

Cohen’s essay was followed by a good many others, but the most im- 
portant alternative formulation was that of Cloward and Ohlin (1960), 
holding that gang delinquents are motivated by position discontent rather 


T Much of this theory and research on gang delinquency is summarized in Gibbons 
(1970, pp. 102-41). 
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than status worries. In their view, working-class boys have high aspira- 
tions for material success, while they have only modest expectations for 
achievement. Those unwilling or unable to reduce their aspirations are 
the most likely recruits to the delinquent subculture. 

These formulations eventually were attacked by those who argued that 
it may not be necessary to posit strongly held motivation to deviance in 
order to explain delinquency. For example, Matza (1964) offered a 
portrait of delinquents as “drifters” into misconduct whose usual attach- 
ment to social norms is temporarily broken, and whose neutralizing 
rationalizations allow them to exculpate themselves for behavior they 
condemn in principle. Briar and Piliavin (1965) made similar claims, 
contending that motivational formulations overexplain, that they do not 
account for real delinquents who fail to exhibit the postulated motivation, 
nor for spontaneous reform or disengagement from delinquency. Briar 
and Piliavin proposed a picture of delinquency causation stressing lack 
of commitment to conformity, rather than positive motivation to deviance. 
The relatively attenuated: stake in conformity shown by delinquents was 
traced to certain social class factors and class-related family experiences. 

The findings of much of the delinquency research of recent years has 
supported these latter views more than the motivational arguments. On 
the whole, the contentions of Cohen, Cloward and Ohlin, and other moti- 
vational theorists have received little empirical support (see Gibbons 
1970, pp. 102-41). Instead, a picture of delinquents emerges which stresses 
their lack of social skills, lack of commitment to conformity, and pro- 
vocative life circumstances which are conducive to juvenile misbehavior. 

One major body of research evidence is that of Short and Strodtbeck 
(1965), derived from a series of investigations in working-class areas in 
Chicago. The delinquents they studied generally endorsed middle-class 
values and standards of “proper” behavior, although they were somewhat 
more tolerant of “bad” behavior than were nongang boys (pp. 47-76). 
These investigators also report that delinquents showed limited social 
skills of various kinds, intelligence scores that put them below nonoffenders 
from similar backgrounds, and anxieties in the area of sexual adequacy 
(pp. 217-47). Presumably, these youths had fewer personal resources 
with which to confront their life situation and a reduced commitment to 
conformity as a consequence. Short and Strodtbeck interpreted much of 
the aggression and other misbehavior exhibited by these offenders as a 
response to threats to their fragile sense of status and well-being gained 
from membership in gangs. Thus, much of their misconduct was designed 
to preserve their reputations as courageous fighters or members in good 


8 An excellent review and analysis of “strain” and “cultural transmission” varieties 
of motivational theory, along with “social control” arguments, is contained in Hirschi 
(1969, pp. 3-34). 
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standing in a gang, rather than serving as an attack upon the societal 
order perceived as unjust. Finally, some of the actions of delinquents— 
such as becoming fathers of illegitimate children—were interpreted as 
‘‘aleatory” or chance phenomena, arising accidentally out of the frequent 
sexual involvement of the youths, rather than from deeply felt motiva- 
tional sources (Short and Strodtbeck 1965, pp. 27—46). 

Several other lines of evidence support the interpretation which links 
delinquency to lack of commitment, negative life circumstances, and the 
like, rather than to positive motivation toward deviance. Downes’s (1966, 
p. 257) study in London of working-class delinquents concluded: “Their 
illegal behavior seemed to be due not to ‘alienation’ or ‘status frustration,’ 
but to a process of dissociation from middle class dominated contexts of 
school, work and recreation.” Finally, Hirshi’s (1969) recent investigation 
in Richmond, California, turned up a good deal of support for the social- 
control portrait of the delinquent as lacking in commitment to conformity, 
and with attenuated attachments to parents, school, and peers, so that 
he is psychologically more “available” to engage in sporadic acts of 
deviance. | 

The major implication of this work for the study of crime causation 
should be clear: perhaps more attention ought to be given to the pos- 
sibility that a number of kinds of criminality are the work of individuals 
who are not characterized by any sort of clear-cut motivation toward law- 
breaking, that their behavior is not the outcome of some kind of differen- 
tial learning. Instead, there may be a number of forms of criminality in 
which situational elements loom much larger than acknowledged hereto- 
fore. Perhaps it is time to reexamine Sutherland’s distinctions between 
situational and genetic explanations, giving more stress to the former than 
did Sutherland himself. 


Situational versus Genetic Causation 


Ironically, it was Sutherland who offered a major alternative perspective 
on etiology, as well as his ideas about differential association. He noted 
that differential association was a specific case of the historical or genetic 
views of causation, which he contrasted to mechanistic or situational per- 
spectives (Sutherland and Cressey 1970, pp. 74-75). The genetic approach 
seeks those factors in the earlier life history of the criminal or delinquent 
to which his lawbreaking can be linked. The mechanistic-situational- 
dynamic view, on the other hand, examines processes operating at or near 
the moment of the crime. In general, a situational perspective assumes 
that the causal process operating in some instances of criminality is one 
which grew out of events closely tied to location and time of the deviant 
act. 
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The genetic approach has dominated criminological inquiry. Countless 
studies have attempted to ferret out the earlier life experiences which 
propelled persons down criminal paths. By contrast, examples of causal 
investigations of a situational orientation are less common; Cressey’s 
(1953) examination of rationalizations prior to the deviant act of financial 
trust violation is one such case. 

While Sutherland identified situational or mechanistic causation, he gave 
it scant attention. He declared: “The objective situation is important to 
criminality largely to the extent that it provides an opportunity for a 
criminal act” (Sutherland and Cressey 1970, p. 74). Different persons will 
define the same objective situation differently. For some, it is viewed as 
conducive to criminality; for others, it is not. This is another way of 
arguing that only those motivated to engage in lawbreaking will do so 
when confronted by particular situations. In Sutherland’s view, these 
definitions of the situation arise out of prior life experiences of the person, 
so that a historical or genetic explanation is required to account for the 
ways in which criminals define their current situations. If this is so, the 
fundamental etiological task remains to account for the long-term develop- 
ment of the person, his attitudes, and his motivational patterns. In all of 
this, the image of the offender is that of a person who is different, at least 
in social-psychological terms, from the nonoffender. 

The thesis in this paper is that Sutherland overstated the matter by 
assuming that the earlier life experiences of offenders, extending over a 
lengthy time period, are always implicated in criminality. Contrary to 
Sutherland’s assumption, a long-term genetic process may not always be 
found operating conjointly with situational elements to create lawbreaking. 
Instead, in many cases, criminality may be a response to nothing more 
temporal than the provocations and attractions bound up in the immediate 
circumstances. It may be that, in some kinds of lawbreaking, understand- 
ing of that behavior may require detailed attention to the concatenation 
of events immediately preceding it. Little or nothing may be added to 
this understanding from a close scrutiny of the early development of 
the person. 

The argument here is not for an either-or choice between genetic or 
situational processes in causation. Instead, the problem for criminologists 
is one of explicating those relationships where genetic factors weigh most 
heavily, those where situational elements are most crucial, and those where 
both sets of influences seem to conjoin to produce the offensive behavior. 
The end product of this kind of work is likely to be an etiological formu- 
lation of considerably greater complexity than those now extant. A num- 
ber of forms of genetic and situational causation, along with various 
combinations of these processes may ultimately be identified. 
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Some instances of criminality can be observed in which historical or 
genetic factors seem to be quite powerful and in which situational elements 
are of minor significance, such as certain types of deviant sexual conduct 
involving exhibitionism, voyeurism, or sexually aggressive acts of a pro- 
nounced character (Gibbons 1968, pp. 367-405). Concerning these forms 
of conduct, Gagnon and Simon (1967, p. 9) have asserted: “In these 
cases, the causal nexus of the behavior appears to exist in the family and 
personality structure of the individual and is linked to the contingencies 
of his biography rather than those of social structure.” Aggressive law- 
breaking of the kind often labeled “psychopathic” appears to be another 
form of criminality which arises out of genetic factors—in this case, severe 
and early parental rejection (Gibbons 1968, pp. 361-65). 

In Sutherland’s theorizing, genetic processes in causation revolve around 
some kind of associational history in which offenders have acquired defini- 
tions favoring law violation from their peers or other persons with whom 
they interact. Some criminologists (e.g., Glaser 1956) have modified the 
argument by claiming that some criminals learn definitions from persons 
with whom they identify but with whom they may not be in direct con- 
tact. But there is still another form which genetic etiology may take, in 
which stable careers in law violation emerge from initial flirtations with 
deviance, in which criminal definitions emerge in the process, and in 
which the offender may supply his own reinforcement of these emerging 
sentiments. 

Naive check forgers come to mind as one illustration of this possibility. 
It may be that the check writer’s initial discovery that he can “kite” a 
check and subsequently settle the matter informally with the store that 
he has victimized may lead him to conceptualize check writing as a harm- 
less problem-solving technique which is at his disposal. Interaction with 
others who supply such rationalizations as “You can’t kill anyone with 
a fountain pen” is not involved in the unfolding of this career line in 
deviance.’ 


® Several other examples of this kind can be offered. Generalized attitudes holding that 
stealing is “bad? may become attenuated in amateur shoplifters who start off by 
experimenting with stealing. To the extent that they manage to avoid detection, they 
may come to “normalize” shoplifting in their own minds. Another illustration might 
be taken from Humphreys’ study (1970) of. impersonal homosexual acts in “tea- 
rooms.” His data suggest that involvement in this benavior becomes recurrent and 
stabilized among many of those who engage in it. Many of these persons define 
participation in “blow-jobs” in positive terms, but those sentiments do not arise 
out of conversations and social interchange among homosexuals. This example was 
brought to my attention by one of the readers for the journal. 
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Situational Elements in Criminality 


Other patterns of offender behavior can be isolated in which situational 
elements have primacy, so that probing about for genetic factors is un- 
warranted. For example, consider the report in Tally’s Corner, where it 
was noted that the incidence of burglary and other property crimes in- 
creased markedly during winter, when Negro construction workers are 
laid off and turn to crime in order to eke out a living (Liebow 1967, pp. 
29-71). There is little in that report to suggest that criminality is a 
preferred pattern of behavior by these persons, that they are the carriers 
of an excess of definitions favorable to violation of law, or that their law- 
breaking is the outgrowth of a lengthy genetic process of differential 
socialization. Along the same line, attention ought to be paid to Gould’s 
analysis (1969), which relates the upsurge of car theft and bank robberies 
over the past several decades to the growing abundance of these “‘victims.” 
Then, too, consider.Camp’s research (1967) which shows that bank 
robberies are usually the work of desperate men. These acts are carried 
out as a last resort to solve some perceived crisis in the life of the robber, 
rather than the acts of criminal gangs who make a career of carefully 
planned heists, or whose lawbreaking has causal antecedents located in 
criminal associations which occurred years earlier. 

Other patterns of offender behavior can be isolated in which situational 
elements loom large, such as drunk driving and manslaughter. Addition- 
ally, Cameron’s study (1964) shows that “snitches” or amateur shop- 
lifters are “peripheral” criminals rather than “vocational” offenders. Prior 
to arrest, they do not think of themselves as thieves, and no clear-cut 
genetic process emerges in their backgrounds. Some other evidence on 
juvenile and adult shoplifting supports this characterization of persons 
who engage in flirtations with deviant acts (Gibbons 1968, pp. 287-94). 

Another case of situational factors is Lemert’s report (1967) on naive 
check forgery, which he contends is the outgrowth of a process of “risk 
taking.” He defines the risk-taking process in the following terms: “This 
concept refers to situations in which persons who are caught in a network 
of conflicting claims or values choose not deviant alternatives but rather 
behavioral situations which carry risks of deviation. Deviation then be- 
comes merely one possible outcome of their actions, but it is not inevitable” 
(Lemert 1967, p. 11). An example of this process might be the individual 
who writes a check while drinking, hoping to be able to reach the bank 
with funds to cover it before it is presented to the bank. Lemert argues 
that close examination of other kinds of criminality might also show risk- 
taking elements.?° 


10 Naive check forgery has been offered both as an illustration of genetic and situa- 
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Interaction of Genetic and Situational Factors 


So far, I have argued that some forms of criminal behavior involve a 
heavy component of genetic etiology, while situational elements loom 
large in others. However, there probably are many instances where both 
genetic factors and situation contingencies are significant. For example, 
acts of murder appear to be most frequent among those who have grown 
up in a “subculture of violence,” who have been subjected to a number 
of disorganizing social influences over an extended period of time, and 
who are disposed to look upon others as potential assailants (see Gibbons 
1968, pp. 349-56). At the same time, not all who share such experiences 
commit acts of homicide. Those who do engage in murder often do so 
within situations of marital discord or tavern fights, in which a number of 
provocative moves and countermoves of interactional partners culminate 
in acts of homicide (see Wolfgang 1958, pp. 264-65). However, it would 
be incorrect to suppose that many of the participants in these short-lived 
sets of events intended them to have this criminal outcome, even a minute 
or so before the killing actually occurred. 

This example of homicide can be viewed as a criminological application 
of the “value-added” framework employed by Smelser (1963) and Lofland 
and Stark (1965) in the analysis of collective behavior and social move- 
ments, As used by Smelser, the “value-added” formulation refers to a 
series of stages or events in which each must occur according to a par- 
ticular pattern in order for a certain outcome to be produced. He notes: 
“Every stage in the value-added process, therefore, is a necessary condi- 
tion for the appropriate and effective addition of value in the next stage. 
The sufficient condition for the final production, moreover, is the com- 
bination of every necessary condition, according to a definite pattern” 
(Smelser 1963, pp. 13-14).™ 

A value-added conception of homicide would assert that the experience 
of growing up in a subcultural setting where violence is a common theme 
is a precondition for violent acts, but that specific instances of aggression 
and homicide do not occur until other events transpire, such as a marital 
dispute while drinking. Another application of value-added ideas can be 
made to forcible rape. The available research evidence (see Gibbons 1968, 
pp. 384-89) indicates that forcible rapists are usually working-class males 


tional processes, This case suggests something of the complexity of causal patterns. 
A plausible case can be made holding that initial acts of check writing occur in a 
risk-taking way. Subsequently, discovery that this activity is a low-risk form of 
criminality may trigger a genetic process of the kind sketched earlier. 


11 Cressey’s (1953) analysis of financial trust violation can be seen as a case of value- 
added theory. He argues that nonsharable problems are important in trust violation, 
but only those persons with these problems who experience certain other life events 
become engaged in trust violation. 
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from a social situation where exploitative and aggressive themes regarding 
females are commonplace. But, only a small number of those males who 
regard sexual intercourse as something to be done ¢o rather than with 
a female, or who express similar attitudes, become involved in forcible 
rape. One of the most important factors in the value-added process, in- 
creasing the likelihood that forcible rape will occur, may be the situational 
one of sexually provocative interaction between a male and female during 
an evening of drinking. 

In both of these illustrations, genetic processes leading to acquisition 
of definitions favorable to violation of law are acknowledged to be im- 
portant. However, not all who exhibit these sentiments engage in deviant 
acts, so that other causal events must also be involved in lawbreaking. 

A value-added analysis of criminality would produce a considerably 
different view of the relationship between genetic and situational factors 
than the one emphasized by Sutherland. As noted above, he argued that 
proximate influences of a situational kind were unimportant in criminality 
compared to conduct definitions acquired from genetic processes. I have 
suggested in the preceding commentary that situational influences may 
often be the crucial, final element in a value-added process that ends in 
lawbreaking. Without the presence of the situational correlates, the neces- 
sary and sufficient causes of at least some kinds of criminality fail to occur. 

In my view, there is much to be said for the exploration of such familiar 
notions as “criminogenic culture” from a value-added position which looks 
for links between genetic and situational factors. For example, it may be 
that definitions favorable to violation of law in the form of tolerant senti- 
ments toward petty theft are widespread in American society and much 
less common in some other nation, so that persons in this country com- 
monly do learn these attitudes from some kind of genetic socialization 
experience. If so, these genetically acquired definitions would account in 
part for cross-cultural variations in crime rates. They would be etiologi- 
cally significant, even though additional factors would have to be identi- 
fied in order to uncover the complete causal pattern producing criminally 
deviant acts by specific individuals. 


SUMMARY 


This paper has issued a call for more exploration of situational elements 
in criminality. I have argued that the lack of progress on etiological ques- 
tions has been the result of inordinate attention to motivational formula- 
tions and genetic processes. Although both genetic and situational factors 
are implicated’ in criminality, the thesis here is that the latter may well 
be more important and more frequently encountered than many crimi- 
nologists have acknowledged to date. The major tasks for criminological 
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investigation center about identification of those cases where one or both 
of these sets of influences are operating, explication of the relationships 
between these factors, and determination of the relative weight to be 
assigned to these factors in particular cases of criminality. 

Limited space precludes spelling out a detailed inventory of the forms 
of criminal etiology. Nor at present can I offer a full-blown explication 
of this kind. But some sense of the directions which ought to be ex- 
plored is contained in the above discussion of particular cases of law- 
breaking. Implicit in that material is the view that situational elements 
are probably involved in a good many nontrivial instances of criminality, 
so that it is not just the speeding motorist who responds in a criminal 
fashion to the inducements of the moment. Thus the prisons may be filled 
with a large number of persons who became enmeshed in criminality 
more out of adverse situations than of differential learning.” 

The general programmatic recommendation of this essay is for more 
exploration of other possibilities where situational factors are operative. 
Thus close examination might be made of a recent account by Jackson 
(1969) of the life style of a contemporary Texas “character” (criminal 
argot for a police character, that is, an offender well-known to law enforce- 
ment agencies). This thief is a safe-robber from an upper middle-class 
background who drifted into deviance after becoming detached from 
familial ties, rather than being inducted into it through some kind of 
associational learning. Once involved in the thief life, this offender dis- 
covered that he enjoyed stealing and the “wine, women, and song” life style 
which accompanies it.13 Another instructive case is Geis’s (1968, pp. 103- 
18) analysis of the occupational cross pressures under which participants 
in the heavy electrical equipment antitrust cases of 1961 found themselves. 
These situational inducements to law violation appeared to influence this 
behavior more than any kind of learning of antisocial sentiments through 
differential association. 

Moving to an area of criminality which has yet to be subjected to 
intensive investigation, we might wonder what kinds of situational factors 
might turn up on income-tax evasion. Suppose that income-tax violations 
were to be studied by some kind of anonymous self-report technique. We 


12 Consider the extreme case of contemporary federal prisons which contain many 
persons sentenced for draft evasion. Many of these youths were responding to differ- 
ential association of a reverse form to that visualized by Sutherland. They were 
exposed to extensive and prelonged moral socialization stressing the wrongfulness of 
killing and warfare. Surely they would not be in prison if the current societal 
conditions were somewhat different, and it would be hard to characterize them as 
“antisocial” persons, Joseph F. Jones brought this point to my attention. 


13 Í have discussed Jackson’s book with a criminologist and friend of mine who has 
served a long sentence in a California prison. He avers that a number of the thieves 
he knows express positive enjoyment of stealing and the thrills accompanying it once 
they became enmeshed in that activity. 
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might discover, first, that citizens generally regard petty income-tax eva- 
sion as acceptable behavior if one can “get away with it.” We might also 
find that cheating on income-tax returns is class-linked and widespread 
among those who have opportunities to do so. Laborers and semiskilled 
workers rarely evade income taxes because their taxes are routinely with- 
held from their salary checks and they take standard deductions, so that 
they have little opportunity to file false claims. Persons in higher income 
brackets are able to falsify their itemized deductions or to withhold pay- 
ment of tax on hidden forms of income not subject to payroll deduction. 

Examples illustrating the need for attention to situational elements in 
lawbreaking could be enumerated at some length. However, systematic 
attention to etiological theory is required, rather than the multiplication 
of illustrations. It is hoped that this paper will trigger some movement 
toward systematic theory building of the kind hinted at above. 
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Most of the research that has been done on Catholic education has _ 
utilized survey methods in the study of attitudes toward and effects 
of Catholic schools; individual Catholic laymen or schoolchildren 
have been the objects of analysis, and the orientation has been instru- 
mentalist. An alternative model is suggested as a means of answering 
questions about the parochial school system itself; this orientation 
is more nomothetic than instrumentalist. The basic hypothesis, rooted 
in open-systems theory of organization, is that Catholic education 
arises out of a perception, on the part of the Roman Catholic church, 
of an environment threatening to itself. This hypothesis is elaborated 
in terms of four variables: minority position, ethnicity, hostility of 
environment, and modernization. Demographic and socioeconomic 
data are used to test the hypotheses, with states as units of analysis; 
correlation and regression are the analytic techniques. With some 
modifications, the results of the analysis support the organizational 
model. 


Points of conflict between sectors of society tend to draw the attention of 
social researchers; one such point of conflict is Catholic education. On the 
one hand, there is a governmental structure which provides public educa- 
tion and largely excludes church-run schools from a share of tax dollars. 
On the other hand is the Roman Catholic church, which continues to main- 
tain a parochial school system and to argue for a share of public money to 
help support it (see Bishops of America 1968). The conflict has had im- 
portant consequences. Lekachman (1963), for example, points out that 
federal aid to education was severely curtailed when it came before the 
Kennedy administration because of the insistence of the Catholic lobby 
that if aid be given, parochial schools should be included among the recipi- 
ents. In recent years the conflict has appeared between factions within 
Roman Catholicism itself; the popular Catholic press has devoted many 
pages to the debate between those who would abolish parochial schools 
and those who would retain them. 

Because it is an area of conflict, Catholic education has become a focus 
of sociological research. The purpose of this paper is to point out certain 


1Qf those scholars whose comments and criticisms have helped to strengthen this 
research, Mayer Zald, J. D. Thompson, and Leo Rigsby of Vanderbilt University, and 


H. David Allen of Louisiana State University deserve special mention and grateful 
acknowledgment. 
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limitations of the model of research that has most frequently been em- 
ployed in the study of Catholic education and to propose an alternative 
model, along with some results of one project where this model was used. 

Most of the research done thus far (see, for example, Rossi and Rossi 
1961; Bressler and Westoff 1963; Dougherty 1965; O'Neill 1968; Elford 
1969; Westhues 1969) has utilized survey techniques, and the focus has 
been on attitudes concerning parochial schools, effects of parochial school 
attendance, and the characteristics of parochial school products. This is also 
the style of research of the most massive study of Catholic education that 
has appeared to date, Andrew Greeley and Peter Rossi’s The Education of 
Catholic Americans (1968). Using a national probability sample of Amer- 
ican Catholics drawn in 1962, they selected 2,753 individuals for interviews 
and secured an additional 1,000 self-administered questionnaires from 
others in the 1962 sample. Questionnaires were also sent to a sample of 
1,000 subscribers to Commonweal so that comparisons could be made be- 
tween the liberal Catholic intelligentsia and the general Catholic population 
-in their attitudes toward Catholic education. 

The style of research best represented by the Greeley-Rossi study has 
for its object of analysis the attitudes and characteristics of individual 
people. Its data are the behavior patterns of Catholic laymen and Catholic 
schoolchildren. In this way it focuses on the effects of Catholic school 
attendance on Catholic children and on the effects that the attitudes of lay 
Catholics can be expected to have on Catholic schools. 

For this reason, the principle value of such research is an instrumental- 
ist one: those who control Catholic education can, with these findings in 
hand, more wisely make decisions concerning the Catholic school system. 
With accurate knowledge of the kinds of effects parochial schools have had 
on their pupils and of the extent of support for these schools by their 
clients, decision makers—not only bishops, religious orders, and legislators, 
but lay Catholics themselves—can more efficiently decide what action to 
take concerning Catholic education, given their own particular values. 
Greeley and Rossi make their instrumentalist orientation explicit when they 
write: “It seems to us, rather, that the relevant question is how the dis- 
‘tinctive system of Catholic schools can make the strongest possible 
contribution to the health of American society” (1968, p. 239). 

The alternative style of research we propose here has for its object of 
analysis not individual behavior but organizational behavior. Its data are 
not the effects of Catholic schools or attitudes concerning them but, rather, 
the conditions under which the Catholic school system behaves in different 
ways. While this second style of research might also have instrumentalist 
applications, its aim is more purely nomothetic: it seeks to specify the 
determinants of organizational behavior, without necessarily providing 
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fuel for the political controversies within the organization itself or between 
it and other groups in American society. 

The most fundamental question of such an alternative style of research 
is: under what conditions is the Catholic school system weak and under 
what conditions is it strong? To the.extent that it can specify these condi- 
tions, research of this second type can predict when the Catholic church 
will provide its own schools for Catholic children and when it will not. To 
such an extent, moreover, within the limits of present historical trends, a 
prediction can be made of the future of Catholic education in the United 
States." J 


AN ORGANIZATIONAL MODEL? 


The object of analysis in the research to be reported here is the Roman 
Catholic, church in the United. States. We regard it as an organization 
subject to the norms of rationality common to all organizations. The 
underlying theoretical hypothesis used here to explain Catholic church 
involvement in education is provided by J. D. Thompson (1968, p. 119): 
“Under norms of rationality, organizations seek to seal off their core 
technologies from environmental influences.” The technology of Roman 
Catholicism is the set of beliefs and behaviors by means of which the goal 
of the organization (salvation, heaven, a life pleasing to God) is believed 
to be achieved. To the extent that the church’s environment can interfere 
with this technology (by, for example, weakening members’ commitment to 
orthodox beliefs), the environment poses a threat to the church; one of 
the church’s responses to this threat is the maintenance of a system of 
sectarian schools, where the harmful influences of environmental culture 
can be removed from or reinterpreted within the educational process. This 
explanation of the origins of parochial schools is suggested by Cross (1965), 
Greeley and Rossi (1968, p. 75), and Rothman (1963); the last-named 
remarks: “Given a compulsory public school system, and schools which 
were either vaguely Protestant or vaguely secular, the faith of Catholic 
children, it was felt, could only be preserved if the Church developed a 
mass system of its own” (1963, p. 59). 

In the model we propose, the theoretical hypothesis of the environmental 
threat is operationalized in terms of four research hypotheses. A fifth 


2 Greeley and Rossi (1968, pp. 207~-26) attempt a prediction of the future of Catholic 
education, but it cannot be taken as definitive. Because it is based on expressed attitudes 
of lay Catholics, it assumes an isomorphic relationship between these attitudes and 
economic and religious behavior; it also assumes that lay Catholics are the only crucial 
control agent of Catholic education. There is little evidence to support these assump- 
tions, 


3 The relevance of this question to secularization theory is spelled out in Westhues 
(in press). 
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hypothesis concerns the density of the Catholic population; this variable 
is suggested by Greeley and Rossi to explain differential availability of 
parochial schools (1968, p. 294). These hypotheses are used to explain 
differences in the extent of church involvement in parochial school educa- 
tion across states. They hypothesize the conditions under which the Roman 
Catholic church can be expected to set up and maintain a school system of 
its own. In the paragraphs below are given the hypotheses, along with 
measurements of the variables within them. 

The more the church is in a minority, the greater tts involvement in 
education, Our reasoning here is simply that the more any distinctive group 
finds itself in a minority, the more it will feel threatened by its environ- 
ment.* In his own distinctive language, Peter Berger offers some theoretical 
support for this hypothesis: “The reaffirmation of orthodox objectivities in 
the secularizing-pluralizing situation, then, entails the maintenance of 
sectarian forms of socio-religious organization. ... It may be seen in the 
Catholic case (despite the universalistic, profoundly anti-sectarian charac- 
ter of Catholic ecclesiology), wherever Catholicism seeks to maintain itself 
in a massively non-Catholic milieu” (1969; p. 164). Minority position is 
measured here as the percentage of the total population who are members 
of the Catholic church; data are taken from the Official Catholic Directory. 

The more the environment of the church is composed of religions overtly 
hostile to Catholicism, the greater the church’s involvement in education. 
We would expect greater church involvement in education in states where 
fundamentalist Protestantism, Mormonism, and similar denominations 
and sects openly antagonistic to Catholicism dominate than in states dom- 
inated by liberal Protestantism. A measure of this variable was obtained 
from the census taken in 1952 by the National Council of Churches: the 
percentage of the population of non-Catholic church members over the 
age of thirteen who belong to the Southern Baptist Convention, American 
Baptist Convention, Latter Day Saints, Church of the Nazarene, Churches 
of God (of Indiana and Tennessee), Assemblies of God, or Seventh Day 
Adventist. A similar measure was obtained for 1926 using data from the 
federal Census of Religious Bodies for that year.° In both cases the precise 
denominations to be included were dictated to some extent by the manner 


4 Terry Clark’s research (1968) on community structure, decision making, budget 
expenditures, and urban renewal across American cities may be considered as support- 
ing this hypothesis. Using a method nearly the same as that I employ, he found a 
positive relationship between percentage Catholic and urban renewal. Perhaps this 
otherwise unexplained finding could be explained by our hypothesis that the less that 
Catholics are in a minority, the less they feel threatened by their environment and the 
more willing they are to support secular welfare programs. 


5In 1926 the demoninations included were the following: the four major Baptist 
bodies, Churches of Christ, Disciples of Christ, and Latter Day Saints. 
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in which the censuses categorized data; the measures, however, include 
the bulk of the church members we wanted to include. 

The more membership in the church overlaps with ethnic identity, the 
greater the church’s involvement in education. Oscar Lee (1960) has 
pointed out the close relationship between religion and ethnicity: “It seems 
clear that a major function of the churches of ethnic and racial minorities 
is to serve the religious and social needs of their people. This function ts 
shaped and reinforced by ethnic and racial discrimination, which is a 
dominant factor influencing every aspect of the lives of the people belong- 
ing to these minority-groups. Their aspirations are an influential factor in 
shaping the goals toward which these churches work” (1960, p. 123). If 
the differences between Catholics and their environment extend beyond 
doctrine, moral codes, and ritual to encompass a whole ethnic tradition, 
the church should find its environment all the more threatening and involve 
itself in education more extensively. A clean measure of ethnicity is im- 
possible to construct across states; church censuses report data on religion 
but not ethnicity, and the decennial censuses of population up to and in- 
cluding 1950 report data on ethnicity but not religion. The measure we use 
here is a fraction, the denominator of which is the state’s total Catholic 
population (from the Official Catholic Directory) and the numerator the 
state’s foreign-born population (from the U.S. population census) from 
each of the following countries: Ireland, Germany, French Canada, Italy, 
Lithuania, Poland, and Czechoslovakia. This measure overrepresents 
the foreign-born Catholic population, because it includes the foreign-born 
from these seven countries who are not active Catholics, but there is no 
reason to think that the error is not randomly distributed and more ac- 
curate measurements are simply unavailable. 

The more modernized the milieu of the church, the less its involvement 
in education. The reasoning behind this hypothesis is less obvious than In 
the case of the preceding hypotheses. Herberg (1955) has argued that in 
emergent American culture, Protestantism, Catholicism, and Judaism lose 
their identity as distinct religious orientations and become merely variations 
on the theme of American religion. Berger (1969) uses the term “‘sub- 
jectivization” to describe the status of religion among people in secularized 


6 Foreign-born from Mexico, Puerto Rico, and other Latin societies are absent from 
our measure, because Catholic immigrants from the Latin countries have not been 
known to perceive the church as a source of ethnic identity in the way European 
immigrants have done (see Greeley and Rossi 1968, pp. 36ff). The nationalities repre- 
sented by the seven countries in our measure accounted for 72 percent of all Catholic 
churches using a foreign language in 1916 and 81 percent of the members of those 
churches (U.S. Bureau cf the Census, Census of Religious Bodies, 1916); this was the 
last year such statistics were computed. We thus feel justified in asserting that these 
countries account for virtually all the foreign-born Catholics we want to include in 
our measure. 
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society. Nisbet (1964) discusses the replacement of religion by technology 
as a source of ethical decision making. The relevance of these. and other 
theorists to our concern here is that we expect that, in areas where these 
emergent religious trends are embodied, the Catholic church will feel less 
threatened by its environment and will thus be less willing to maintain a 
sectarian system of education. Quantitative measurement of such a qual- 
itative variable as modernization in this cultural sense is difficult. Two 
measures are used here, percentage urban and a summary measure of 
education, percentage illiterate before 1940 and median years of education 
after 1940; data are taken from the federal census of population. We admit 
that there is some discrepancy between the conceptual and operational 
meanings of the modernization variable, but we do not believe it is so 
great that the research is invalidated. 

Below a certain level of density of the Catholic population, the church’s 
involvement in education will be lower than would otherwise be expected. 
This hypothesis, suggested by Greeley and Rossi, is rooted in the spatial 
limits within which an organization must act rather than in the notion of 
the environmental] threat. In the model we propose, it has the status of a 
control variable: the variables in the previous four hypotheses should be 
able to account for variation in church involvement in education only when 
there are a sufficient number of Catholics grouped together to make the 
maintenance of sectarian schools possible. The measure for the density of 
the Catholic population uses data from the Official Catholic Directory: 
the mean size of parishes in the state. 

Five hypotheses have been stated and quantitative measures of the 
predictor variables defined. The remaining measurement problem, of the 
dependent variable, is perhaps the most serious. Church involvement in 
education is best measured as the percentage of Catholic schoolchildren 
attending Catholic schools. Providing every Catholic child with a Catholic 
education was set forth by the Councils of Baltimore early in the history 
of American Catholicism as the ideal; variation in the extent to which 
this ideal has been realized constitutes differential involvement of the 
church in education across states. Unfortunately, the Official Catholic 
Directory provides no data on the percentage of Catholic children attend- 
ing Catholic schools; these data are collected only sporadically by a few 
dioceses.’ The measure we use here for 1950 is simply the number of 
children in parochial grade schools divided by the total Catholic popula- 
tion; the measure of church involvement in high school education is the 
same, except that the numerator in this case is the number of students in 


T Requests for this information were sent in 1968 to a representative sample of 


twenty-one dioceses in the country; the eighteen replies yielded two fairly reliable 
estimates and sixteen admissions that no one in the diocese knew this information. 
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parochial and diocesan high schools. The validity of these measurements 
depends upon three assumptions, the first of which is that only Catholic 
children attend Catholic schools. Familiarity with Catholic grade and high 
schools across the country leads one to conclude that more than 95 per- 
cent of the students are typically Catholic; if the church is providing some 
non-Catholic children with a Catholic education, the church’s motivation 
of explicit or implicit proselytization would not seem to spring from a 
different source than its attempt to retain the commitment of those already 
in the church. Hence, whatever small amount of error is introduced by this 
assumption could probably be explained by these same hypotheses. A 
second assumption is that the percentage of Catholic children attending 
school at all is constant across states. This assumption is less warranted 
earlier in the century than today: the mean percentage across states of 
children in the grade-school age range attending school rose from 90.7 in 
1920 to 97.5 in 1960, while the standard deviation of this percentage de- 
clined from 5.6 in 1920 to 0.8 in 1960 (based on data from the U.S. 
population census). We expect that the pattern is the same for the Catholic 
population; if this is so, the error introduced in this measure for the later 
years is minimal. The third assumption of the measure of church involve- 
ment in education we employ is that the age distributions of Catholics 
across states are roughly equivalent. We know of no evidence that would 
either confirm or contradict this assumption. Fortunately, however, the 
federal census of religious bodies reported in 1926 the percentage of the 
Catholic population less than thirteen years of age in each state. By using 
the Catholic population less than thirteen years of age as the denominator 
in the fraction defined above, we admit as error only variation across states 
in the percentage of the Catholic population less than thirteen years of age 
who are less than six years of age. If a test of the hypotheses on data of 
1926 yields the same pattern of results as a test on data from 1950, our 
confidence in the greater accuracy of the 1926 measure will make us more 
confident of the cruder measure in 1950 and lend support to our assumption 
of roughly equivalent age distributions. 


DATA ANALYSIS 


Table 1 presents means and standard deviations across states of all the 
variables we have constructed for two points in time, 1926 and 1950. No 
measure of church involvement in high school education could be con- 
structed for 1926, because the Official Catholic Directory had not yet 
begun to report data on Catholic high schools in that year. It should be 
noted that it is impossible to compare the extent of church involvement in 
education between 1926 and 1950, or between other points in time, with 
the measures available, because this would require that the assumptions 
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TABLE 1 


MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF PREDICTOR 
AND DEPENDENT VARIiABLES* 


Date Variable Mean sD 
1926: cerra Percentage Catholic i 14.6 11.2 
1950! vicars ees Percentage Catholic 18.1 13.9 
1926 eer are ear Hostility of environment -> 30.9 22.2 
1052s oona e Hostility of environment 29.1 23.3 
1920: se gsrsressg Ethnicity 31.0 14.0 
1950 siese Ethnicity 12.7 6.6 
1920 suari Percentage illiterate, ages 25-4 7.8 6.4 
1950 PE ANER Median years of education 9.4 1.0 
1920 osasahae ee Percentage urban 42.7 21.2 
1950 Pico cekes Percentage urban 51.4 15.6 
1920 scuwa ves Mean parish size 1,313.8 731.8 
1050 vise vee Mean parish size 1,427.9 845.6 
1926) isre Grade school involvement 40.8 16.9 
NOSSO. Sasa 4's he Grade school involvement 10.5 43 
1950 seine seats High school involvement 1.51 0.95 


* The N far these and subsequent computations is 47, for all states on the continent 
except Nevada, which was excluded because of unavailability of data in the Catholic 
sources. 


(equivalent age distributions, for example) made for the validity of these 
measures across states also be made across points in time; this we do not 
think is justifiable. Thus, the purpose of presenting means for 1926 and 
1950 in table 1 is only so that analyses can be performed at two discrete 
points in time. 

In table 2 are given block correlations of predictor and dependent vari- 


TABLE 2 


ZERO-ORDER CORRELATION MATRICES OF FIVE PREDICTOR VARIABLES AND THE 
DEPENDENT VARIABLES AT Two PoInts IN TIME, 1926 AND 1950 


Variable |X Xo Xs Xi Xs Y Z 
For Dependent Variable Measured in 1926 
Xı, percentage Catholic, 1926 ...... 1.000 
X:, hostility of environment, 1926 .. —.584 1.000 T 
Xa, ethnicity, 1920 ...........0000. 013 —-.210 1.000 
X4, percentage illiterate, 1920 ...... —.149 539 —.508 1,000 
Xs, percentage urban, 1920 ........ 637 —508 479 —.371 1.000... 
Y, grade schoo] involvement, 1926 .. -—-.394 112 143 .153 —.006 1.000 
For Dependent Variable Measured in 1950 
Xx, percentage Catholic, 1950 ..... 1.000... 
Xs, hostility of environment, 1952 . --.487 1.000... 
Xa ethnicity, 1950 ...........00.. 103 —.259 1,000... ea eee. “casts 
X4, median years of education, 1950 203 —.181 457 1.000... Boe Ghee 
As, percentage urban, 1950 ....... 642 —382 457 442 1.000... 
Y, grade school involvement, 1950 . -—.577 169 145 —.529 —.323 1.000 ... 
Z, high school involvement, 1950 .. —.490 .214 —.060 —.374 —.272 611 1.000 
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ables at each of the two points in time. Mean parish size is omitted from 
these matrices because it will be analyzed separately as a control variable. 
It will be observed that, in zero-order correlation, all the relationships at 
both points in time are as predicted for grade school involvement: negative 
association with percentage Catholic, percentage urban, and median years 
of education, and positive association with hostility of environment, 
ethnicity, and percentage illiterate. In the case of high school involvement, 
the relationships are as predicted, except for the ethnicity variable, with 
which it has a small negative association. 

Tables 3 and 4 present zero-order correlations, partial correlations (four 


TABLE 3 


CORRELATIONS AND THE REGRESSION MODEL For THE DEPENDENT VARIABLE 
CHURCH INVOLVEMENT IN PAROCHIAL GRADE ScHOOLS, 1926 (F) 


Zero-Order Partial Standardized 

Predictor Variable Correlation Correlation p-Weight 

Ax, percentage Catholic, 1926 .......... ~~ 394 — 546 — 858 

Xz, hostility of environment, 1926 ...... 112 — .283 —.346 

Xa, ethnicity, 1920 ........ cece cee eee 143 026 024 

Xa percentage illiterate, 1920 ..... nena 153 353 All 

Xs, percentage urban, 1920 ............. ~~,006 350 507 
Y* = 41.319 — 1.2953X1 — .2682X2 + .0359X3 + 1.1055X, + 3996X;5 
(.3103) (1422) (.2121) (.4573) (.1673) 


Nore.-—R =: .602; variance explained = 36.2 percent. f , 
* Regression coefficients in this equation are unstandardized; standard-error terms in parentheses. 


TABLE 4 


CORRELATIONS AND THE REGRESSION MODEL FOR THE DEPENDENT VARIABLE 
CHURCH INVOLVEMENT IN PAROCHIAL GRADE ScHoots, 1950 (Y) 


Zero-Order Partial Standardized 
Predictor Variable Correlation Correlation -Weight 
X1, percentage Catholic, 1950 .......... we 577 — 609 —.673 
Xa hostility of environment, 1952 ...... 169 —.170 —.121 
As, ethnicity, 1950 avcissd de deiwade ces 145 332 256 
X,, median years of education, 1950 .... —~ 529 — 651 — 574 
As, percentage urban, 1950 ............. —~ 323 207 197 


Y* == 33.089 — .2077X1 — .0223X2 + .1636X3 — 2.4568X, + .0558X5 
(.0423) (.0201) (.0725) (4476) (.0412) 


Nore.—R = .803; variance explained = 64.5 percent. 

* Regression coefficients in this equation are unstandardized; standard-error terms in parentheses, 
predictor variables being controlled), and standardized partial regression 
coefficients, along with values of R and R? and the unstandardized re- 
gression equation, for the models predicting church involvement in parochia] 
grade school education in 1926 and 1950. In both models, percentage 
Catholic is the strongest statistical predictor, and the relationship is in the 
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direction hypothesized. With the other variables controlled, the measure of 
hostility of environment is found to be weakly related to involvement in 
grade schools but in the direction opposite of that hypothesized: hostility 
of environment, as we have measured it, does not exert an independent 
effect to make church involvement in elementary education greater. The 
effect of ethnicity is in the hypothesized direction, though the relationship 
is small enough to be inconsequential in 1926. Percentage illiterate is 
positively related to church involvement in 1926, and median years of 
education is negatively related to church involvement in 1950: in both 
equations our hypothesis of a negative association between the education 
dimension of modernization and involvement of the church in elementary 
schools receives support. Such is not the case, however, with the urbaniza- 
tion dimension of modernization, which reverses sign in the regression 
equation and is positively associated with the dependent variable. The per- 
centage of variation explained is much greater in 1950 than in 1926, due 
statistically to the stronger relationships at the later point in time between 
the dependent variable and the measures of minority position, ethnicity, 
and the education dimension of modernization. 

Table 5 presents for 1950 the same correlation and regression model as 


TABLE 5 


CORRELATIONS AND THE REGRESSION MODEL FOR THE DEPENDENT VARIABLE 
CHURCH INVOLVEMENT IN PAROCHIAL AND Diocesan Hren ScHoots, 1950 (Z) 


Zero-Order Partial Standardized 
Predictor Variable Correlation Correlation B-Weight 
Ai, percentage Catholic, 1950 .......... —~-,490 465 —.621 
X», hostility of environment, 1952 ...... 214 — 059 —.053 
Xo ethnicity, 1950 ....... cc cc wee eee —,060 — 038 — 035 
XA, median years of education, 1950 .... — 374 —~ 384. — 376 
Xs, percentage urban, 1950 ...........5. —.272 218 289 


Z* == 4.870 — 0426X, — 0023X: — .0053Xs — .3576X, + .0177X; 
(0127) (0060) (0218) (.1343) (0124) 


Note.-—K == .598; variance explained = 35.7 percent. 
* Regression coefficients in this equation are unstandardized; standard-error terms in parentheses. 


in table 4, but with church involvement in parochial and diocesan high 
schools as the dependent variable. Once again, the measures of minority 
position and the education dimension of modernization are the strongest 
statistical predictors, and the results support our hypotheses with regard 
to these two variables. The effects of hostility of environment and ethnicity 
are virtually nonexistent, but in a direction opposite to that hypothesized. 
Percentage urban, as in the case of grade school involvement, is found to 
be positively associated with the dependent variable. The percentage of 
variance explained is about what it was for grade school involvement in 
1926. 
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In order to observe the effect of the measure of density of the Catholic 
population—mean parish size—the case base of forty-seven states was 
divided into two subsamples in each of the three regression equations, and 
the mean residual error of those states below a given level of mean parish 
size (700 in 1950, 400 in 1926) was compared with the mean residual error 
of those states having a mean parish size above that level. The results are 
presented in table 6. For our hypothesis to receive support, it is necessary 


TABLE 6 


MEAN UNSIGNED RESIDUALS FROM THE REGRESSION MODELS FoR SUBSAMPLES 
oF STATES ABOVE AND BELOW DESIGNATED LEVELS OF MEAN PARISH SIZE 


Mean 
Regression Equation for N Unsigned 
Dependent Variable Subsample (States) Residual 


Church involvement in 
grade schools, 1926 ...... States having mean parish size < 400 12 9.310 
States having mean parish size >> 400 35 10.991 

Church involvement in 
grade schools, 1950 ...... States having mean parish size < 700 10 1.794 
States having mean parish size > 700 37 1.996 


Church involvement in 
high schools, 1950 ....... States having mean parish size < 700 10 0.990 
States having mean parish size > 700 37 0.535 


that the mean residual error of the low-density states be larger than the 
mean residual error of the high-density states. It is only for high schools 
in 1950 that this is the case. The hypothesis that low density is associated 
with low church involvement receives no support in the analysis of parochial 
grade schools in either 1926 or 1950.° 


Z 
/ 


DISCUSSION AND IMPLICATIONS Pa 

The above analyses have given clear support for our hypotheses of a positive 
association between church involvement in education and minority posi- 
tion and a negative association between church involvement and cultural 
modernization as it is measured by educational level of the population. Our 
hypothesis of a positive association between a hostile non-Catholic environ- 


8 Following are states having a mean parish size of less than 700 in 1950: North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Alabama, Iowa, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Nebraska, Arkansas, and Idaho. States in 1926 having a mean parish size of less than 
400 are all of these just mentioned except Tennessee and Alabama and, in addition, 
Virginia, Georgia, Mississippi, and Oklahoma. Fa 

9 The larger project from which this analysis is taken (Westhues 1970) tested the same 
regression models on data from 1906, 1916, 1936, 1962, and 1968: Not only are the 
results presented here confirmed by analyses at the other points in time, but an 
analysis of residuals from the models having grade school involvement as dependent 
variable shows no support for the density hypothesis after 1906. 
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ment and church involvement has not been supported. Table 2 shows the 
strong positive association between the hostility of environment variable 
and minority position; the findings indicate that minority position is 
sufficient to explain the greater involvement of the church in education 
without the predicted independent effect of hostility of environment. The 
ethnicity variable did not show consistent or strong effects in the direction 
hypothesized, but the amount of error in our measure of ethnicity makes 
us reluctant to discount its effects completely. Regarding population den- 
sity, we interpret our results to indicate that its effect is minimal on grade 
school involvement in cross-state analyses of recent decades.1® We suspect 
that it is because percentage urban is also a measure of density that the 
predicted relationship between percentage urban and the dependent vari- 
ables was not supported by the data. In summary, we conclude from the 
research that minority position and the educational level of the population 
are important predictors of the extent of church involvement in education, 
that a non-Catholic environment overtly hostile to Catholicism does not 
have the hypothesized independent effect, that ethnicity probably has some 
effect that cannot be determined by this research, and that the effect of 
density of the Catholic population is inconsequential for grade school 
involvement in recent years but is of some importance for high school in- 
volvement. 

The fact that these conclusions are supported by the analyses at both 
points in time lends support to the assumptions upon which the validity of 
the 1950 measures of the dependent variables is based. We suspect that less 
variance is explained in the 1926 model because of greater error introduced 
not by variations in age distributions but by variation in the percentage 
of Catholic children of grade school age attending school at all“! The 
smaller percentage of variance explained in the model for high schools in 
1950 we attribute to the smaller size of this institution, which permits 
greater error. 

It is important to point out that this research represents one preliminary 
example of the application of an organizational model to the study of 


10 În a supplementary analysis of data, mean parish size was added to the linear 
regression model for extent of church involvement in grade schools in 1950. When this 
variable was added, all other relationships remained as before, and mean parish size 
had an independent negative effect on the dependent variable. This suggests that in 
areas of high concentration of Catholics, the sheer appearance and size of the schools 
give the impression to the church that it is serving a higher percentage of Catholic 
children than it is actually serving; thus, in such areas the church is less involved in 
education than would otherwise be expected. 


11 The validity of my research is further supported by the fact that both in 1950 and 
in 1962 the ordering of the four regions of the country (South, North Central, North- 
east, and West) is the same when my measures are used as when a national probability 
sample of Catholics is used, as shown in the Greeley-Rossi study (1968, p. 294). 
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Catholic education. Two major limitations of the present study should be 
pointed out. First is the fact that the correlation-regression model em- 
ployed cannot give definitive support to the implicitly causal statements of 
the hypotheses. Second is the use of demographic and socioeconomic data 
with states as units of analysis, which necessitates construction of highly 
abstracted variables and consequent inability to specify the mechanisms 
by which the relationships suggested take place. 

These limitations combine with the present findings to suggest first-hand 
studies of church organizations from this same framework and with specific 
elaborations of these same hypotheses. It may be, for example, that 
Catholic education is less extensive in situations of low ethnicity, high 
percentage Catholic,.and high level of modernization because Catholics 
give less money to the church in these situations than in situations of 
opposite characteristics. The present study could not test this hypothesis 
because of the unavailability, on a national scale, of economic or budgetary 
data on the church. Smaller-scale studies could include this and other 
variables (for example, diocesan decision-making structure) in a further 
elaboration of this design. 

Because of these limitations, the research is similarly unable to yield a 
definitive prediction of the future of Catholic education. One could argue, 
for instance, that if the level of modernization of the population continues 
to rise, Catholic church involvement in education will decline in the future. 
This argument, however, rests on a number of assumptions—-among them, 
an exhaustive measure of cultural modernization and a basis for causal 
inference—which have not been justified in this project. Such a prediction 
is better regarded as a highly tentative conclusion of this research and one 
that could be made more confidently after additional studies of this kind 
are done. 

In contrast to the dominant style of research in the study of Catholic 
education, alternative models such as the one employed in this study pro- 
vide a means of beginning to develop a set of empirically supported prop- 
ositions that explain differential levels of church involvement in education. 
The research reported here gives tentative support for a few such proposi- 
tions. 
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A Research Note: A Social Structural Model 


Py e 1 
for the Socioeconomic Career 


David L. Featherman 
University of Wisconsin 


Among a subset of the white male metropolitan population in the 
years 1957-67, the process of socioeconomic achievement is ex- 
amined. These longitudinal data on occupational and economic 
attainment provide comparisons between synthetic cohort and real 
cohort models of achievement through the middle of the work career. 
Structural models of career achievement which fail to represent the 
“historical” quality of work careers are incomplete. In more elabo- 
rated causal models of the process of achievement, the roles of 
paternal occupation, respondent’s education, and prior occupational 
and income attainments are summarized. Fuller details of the data 
from which this note was drawn appear in Featherman (1969, 1971). 


This research summary describes the process whereby a subset of the 
white male population attains educational, occupational, and economic 
statuses during the early years of its work career. It probes the dynamic 
nature or permeability (Svalastoga 1965) of the stratification system, 
whose “basis and very essence consist in an unequal distribution of rights 
and privileges, duties and responsibilities, social values and privations, 
social power and influences among members of a society” (Sorokin 1964, 
p. 11). We understand this process of socioeconomic differentiation and 
stratification to hinge heavily upon the attainment of occupational statuses, 
as argued by Blau and Duncan (1967, pp. 5-7); moreover, we accept 
Blau and Duncan’s basic model of occupational achievement (1967, p. 
170) as operationally valid for contemporary American society. 

Previous empirical assessments of the permeability of the American 
socioeconomic structure have been limited either by restricted samples 
(Lipset and Bendix 1964) or by cross-sectional designs (Blau and Duncan 
1967). While the data reported here are less than ideal for the establish- 
ment of parameters of inter- and intragenerational status attainment in 
the general population, they do illustrate the process of stratification for 
a large category of the adult male population in the years 1957-67. 


1 This research was supported by the College of Agricultural and Life Sciences, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, and by a grant from the Manpower Administration 
of the U.S. Department of Labor, grant no, 91-24-69-13, pursuant to the provisions 
of the Manpower Development and Training Act of 1962. 
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Socioeconomic data were generated from those panels of the Princeton 
Fertility Study (PFS) in 1957, 1960, and the interval 1963—67. Details of 
sampling and follow-up procedures appear elsewhere (Westoff et al. 1961; 
Westoff, Potter, and Sagi 1963; Bumpass and Westoff 1970), but the 
original target population was white couples who resided in seven of the 
largest SMAs (Standard Metropolitan Areas) and whose second child 
had been born shortly before the initial interview in 1957. The stratified 
random sampling design produced 1,165 couples for the original panel; of 
these, 715 remained in the sample over the restudy period, and they 
comprise the data for the current investigation.” 

While the data were collected initially to study the fertility of second- 
parity metropolitan families, they are useful for the decomposition of the 
status attainment process for an important segment of the white popula- 
tion. Indeed, one purpose of the PFS investigation was to probe the rela- 
tionship between fertility and social mobility (Westoff et al. 1961, 
pp. 6-7). Still, the restrictiveness of actual population coverage and the 
lack of true birth cohorts would limit our confidence in generalizing the 
findings too broadly. Having issued the caveat, however, we note that 
the data generate estimates of the process of stratification not unlike those 
from more representative cross sections of the population in a similar age 
range (Duncan, Featherman, and Duncan 1968, pp. 182-98; Featherman 
1969). Therefore, we assume that our findings apply to the white metro- 
politan male population which was about thirty vears of age in 1957. 


MODELS USING SYNTHETIC AND REAL CAREER DATA 


How might we represent the process of socioeconomic achievement through 
the middle years of the work career? Blau and Duncan have suggested 
(rather as a heuristic exercise) a path diagram of occupational achieve- 
ment for a synthetic cohort of nonfarm males from their 1962 “Occupa- 
tional Changes in a Generation” (OCG) data (Blau and Duncan 1967, 
fig. 5.2). Through procedures of averaging the corresponding correlation 
coefficients between social background and achieved-status variables for 
four ten-year age cohorts and of “borrowing” estimates of ten-year inter- 
occupational correlations from other data sets, several models of career 
achievement were produced. One empirically plausible OCG model appears 
here in truncated form (from data for three age cohorts) as figure 1 and 


2 Of the 1,165 original cases, 814 remained in the data over the ten-year follow-up period. 
The 715 cases in our study population represent the subset of the 814 who also responded 
to supplementary questionnaires in 1957. In extensive analysis of the effects of in- 
eligibility and case loss on the work reported here, no substantial modifications of 
the conclusions based on the 715 remaining cases were required (Featherman 1969). 
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illustrates a first approximation to a more complete model of socioeconomic 
achievement through the middle years of the work career. 

With all occupation variables coded in Duncan SEI scores (Reiss, 
Duncan, Hatt, and North 1961, pp. 109-38) and education represented by 
years of formal schooling, figure 1 incorporates the causal assumptions 
that (e) father’s occupation and son’s education are correlated, predeter- 
mined variables, (b) son’s first, full-time job after completing school and 
his occupation between ages twenty-five and thirty-four are influenced 
by all antecedent variables included in the model plus residual effects and 
error, and (c) occupational status some ten years later (ages 35-44) is a 
function of paternal status or social background, all prior achieved statuses 
except first job, and the residual term. As such, figure 1 comprises what we 
might call a modified causal chain, since variable Y, is not affected directly 
by variable W, and both Y; and Y, are dependent upon X and U in addi- 
tion to the immediately antecedent variable. 

We are not now concerned with the substantive interpretation of the 
path coefficients in figure 1, as this is rendered elsewhere (Blau and 
Duncan 1967, pp. 183-88). Rather the issue is the adequacy of this and 
similar models of the process of career achievement over the period of the 
life cycle covered by our actual longitudinal data. Note that one implica- 
tion of figure 1 as drawn is that the occupational career has no “history,” 
namely, that Ye is a function of Y,, the more recently antecedent mea- 
sured status, but not of W, a status more distantly removed from current 
achievement. The correlations between the residual paths Ra, Ry, and Re, 
while small in magnitude, indicate that the causal assumptions may be 
inaccurate. Blau and Duncan (1967, p. 186) note that their synthetic 
cohort model is not able to reproduce the observed correlations, suggesting 
that the model itself may be defective and that the procedures of averag- 
ing cohort data and “borrowing” correlations also may have introduced 
errors into the estimates. 

But what if the same causal assumptions were applied to real as opposed 
to synthetic career data? Does a modified causal chain, corresponding to 
figure 1, fit the set of observed correlations in the PFS data? From the 
coefficients of correlation in table 1 for the PFS sample, the path diagram 
in figure 2 was computed. 

While figure 2 is structurally the same as figure 1, there are notable 
differences in the population from which the OCG and the PFS samples 
were drawn, in the definitions of variables, and the scales used to code 
occupational data. In the PFS data, occupation at marriage is not 
equivalent to first job, but marriage occurred sufficiently early in the 
work career (mean age of marriage was 21.8) that the variable’s use is 
not vitiated. Also, the mean age of men at Panel I in 1957 (about thirty 
years) would place them in the twenty-five to thirty-four-year age 
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interval, and that of men at Panel III (about thirty-eight years of age) 
would place them in the thirty-five to forty-four-year age interval. Thus 
W and F; of figures 1 and 2, and F3 in figure 1 and F; in figure 2, would 
be measures of occupational achievement occurring at roughly comparable 
points in the life cycle. All occupational responses in the PFS data were 
_ coded into prestige score intervals (NORC 1947) rather than Duncan 
SEI values by the fertility investigators, although the socioeconomic scale 
and the prestige scales correlate in the range of .86-.91 (Reiss et al. 1961; 
Duncan et al. 1968, pp. 59-63). These sources of slippage between the 
OCG and the PFS data sets render any one-to-one comparisons of co- 
efficients in figures 1 and 2 ambiguous, but they do not prevent our 
answering the question of the adequacy of a model like that proposed 
(provisionally) by Blau and Duncan for real career data. 

In figure 2 (as in figure 1) we observe a positive correlation, fec This 
results from the inequality between the observed correlation rwy, and that 
expected from the model 


twy, = Py,x?txw + Pysy, fyaw + Pyu Yow 
— 02 + 363 + 150 
571856 539. 


We might argue that this small discrepancy arises from correlated errors 
in measurement or reporting of the occupational statuses, owing to’ the 
use of the same question in successive interviews. Alternatively, we could 
argue that the model is correctly specified and that the partial correlation 
fac would be zero had we observed the population parameter rather than 
a sample estimate; however, 74, = .089 is significant at œ == .05 (although 
it is nonsignificant at aw = .01). Finally, we might claim that the struc- 
tural model is inaccurate, because modified causal chains such as figures 
l and 2 misspecify the associations between statuses more than one mea- 
surement point apart in the life cycle, that is, W and Y3. We lack the full 
capacity to adjudicate among these alternative explanations, although the 
third is consistent with Hodge’s (1966) observation that simple causal 
chains (first-order Markov models) are not completely adequate for 
mobility processes such as those considered here. We tend to accept this 
latter interpretation for the PFS data. Our argument is based on a view 
of occupational careers which incorporates the possibility that a man’s 
status at Panel III is affected additively and separately by his former 
status at Panel I as well as that at Panel II. 

Since figure 2 is likely to be a misspecification of the process of career 
achievement, we will not interpret its substance further. We do note that 
the substantive interpretations of the process of achievement provided by 
figures 1 and 2 are not too divergent (Featherman 1969, pp. 124-27), 
which implies that the OCG synthetic cohort data do not grossly mis- 
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represent the experience of some real cohort, even though the model 
applied to these data is apparently inaccurate.’ 


SUMMARY OF A MORE ELABORATED MODEL 
OF SOCIOECONOMIC ACHIEVEMENT 


Having asserted that models of occupational attainment over the life 
cycle should represent any historical effects in the status attainment 
process for a cohort, we compute the partial regression coefficients in 
standard form for the four sets of occupational and income dependent 
variables in the columns of table 2.4 Income in these data refers to a 
man’s salaries and wages for the year preceding the interview. We view 
income to be a product of the occupational status and both to be the 
causal consequences of prior occupational and economic statuses, educa- 
tional attainment, and social origins (father’s occupation). Hence, each 
dependent variable in table 2 is part of a fully recursive model where 
paternal occupation and son’s education are correlated and, for our current 
purposes, assumed to be predetermined. 

From table 2 we derive an interpretation of the role of social origins and 
education in the process of socioeconomic achievement which concurs 
substantially with the conclusions of Blau and Duncan (1967), although 
our panel design sheds some new light on the total process. The primary 
effect of social origins is indirect, through the correlation of paternal 
status and son’s education and the rather substantial direct effects of the 
latter (net of the former) on subsequent socioeconomic statuses. For 
example, at the time of marriage the direct effect of paternal occupation 
on that of the son is about one-third of the total relationship between X 
and W, while at the end of the restudy period (some fifteen years later) 
the direct effect is only one-fourth of the total correlation. However, we 
note that at the same time there is not a monotonic decline in the size of 


8 Again, the Blau and Duncan computations were offered by the authors as a heuristic 
exercise, with the model’s structure being dictated in part by the data available to 
them. Their skepticism about the validity of their model implies that had more 
intragenerational correlations been available to them, they might have chosen to 
represent the process of career achievement differently. 


4 Table 2 summarizes the processes of stratification for the PFS cohort. Detailed 
decompositions of this table for the entire cohort (Featherman 1969) and for 
residential subpopulations (Featherman 1971) appear elsewhere, along with com- 
parisons of unstandardized coefficients. 


5 Other sources examine in detail the relationship between three family-of-socialization 
variables (paternal occupation, number of siblings, and extent of farm or rural rear- 
ing) on educational, occupational, and economic achievements of the PFS men. In 
all instances social background affects the course of the career most heavily through 
educational achievement. Only paternal occupation bears any direct effect on socio- 
economic achievements after education has been controlled statistically (Featherman 
1969, 1971). 
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the net regression coefficients for the effects of X on occupation and 
income (although all the partial coefficients for the income-dependent 
variables are less than twice their standard errors and are assumed to be 
statistically nonsignificant). Rather, at the third panel, the magnitude of 
the direct effects of X on son’s occupational achievements are only slightly 
smaller than at the time of marriage. 

These “lagged effects” of social origins on son’s occupational destination 
at midcareer are somewhat puzzling since they cannot be accounted for by 
an increase in occupational inheritance over the course of the restudy 
period, by any change in the relationship between paternal occupation 
and son’s education or other intervening achievements, or by the effect of 
some unmeasured background variable such as paternal education, which 
asserts its influence as some time-lagged family factor associated with life- 
style goals (Featherman 1969, chap. 6). It is somewhat interesting that a 
similar nonmonotonic pattern appears in the path coefficients for paternal 
status in the synthetic and real career models in figures 1 and 2. Assuming 
these small changes in the equally small coefficients reflect more than 
changes in measurement error, we can offer no substantive explanation 
of these “lagged effects” of paternal occupation at midcareer of the son. 

The direct effects of education on the socioeconomic career appear to 
influence successive occupational and economic statuses differentially. In 
table 2 the £ coefficients (partial regression coefficients in standard form) 
for the effects of U on the four occupational statuses decline monotoni- 
cally, while those on, income statuses rise monotonically. The greatest 
direct impact of education on occupation for men of equivalent social 
origins occurs rather early in the work career, and with the accumulation 
of occupational experience and job tenure this direct influence of educa- 
tion declines. However, the direct role of formal schooling on the amount 
of salaries and wages earned at these four points in the life cycle becomes 
more pronounced as older men of similar backgrounds and occupational 
statuses translate their formal education into occupationally-relevant 
experience and job tenure. Put another way, regardless of one’s social 
origins, inexperience is an economic handicap for men beginning their 
careers at the same occupational levels and with the same formal schooling 
as men who have more experience and tenure. 

Beta coefficients for the net effects of W on Ys (.105) and of FY, on F}; 
(.203) support our earlier remarks about the historical quality of occupa- 
tional careers, namely that there is a modest degree of continuity in the 
rank order of occupations achieved over a career which is evidenced by 
positive net relationships between statuses more remote from current 
job. This observation is true even though the largest direct (net) influ- 
ence on occupations at Panels II and III (Y and Y3) is attributable to 
previous occupational status and even though occupation at marriage bears 
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no statistically significant net relationship to occupational level at mid- 
career (FY). Unfortunately, the unequal temporal intervals between our 
panel measurements obviate any discussion of the trend in the size of B 
coefficients for occupational statuses at adjacent points in the life cycle 
(i.e., W and ¥;, FY, and Ve, Ye and F3). 

The net impact of occupation on income at the four points in the life 
cycle is positive, but the coefficients are unstable, declining from marriage 
(.205) through Panel II (,121) and then rising in magnitude by Panel 
ITI (.264). These £ coefficients are consistent with an interpretation of the 
relationship between occupation and income (for men of equivalent social 
origins, education, and other prior achieved status) which posits that 
men forgo current income remunerations shortly after entry into the labor 
force in seeking and attaining those jobs with higher long-range (but 
lower short-range) earning potentials. Alternatively, but not incompatibly, 
the geographical and horizontal occupational mobility of some men during 
the early years of employment may prevent them from accumulating 
tenure or seniority with a specific company, producing some attenuation 
in the net relationship between occupation and income in this period. We 
lack data to test either of these speculations, and they remain as con- 
jectures for further study. 

As noted above for the effects of occupational statuses on dependent 
occupational variables, prior income attainments affect later economic 
achievements. For example, income at Panel I affects Panel III income 
net of background, education, occupational level, and Panel II income. 
Additionally, the most recently antecedent income variables bear the 
strongest direct effects on each successive economic status. However, there 
is less stability in the economic structure or in the economic achievements 
of men than exists in the occupational structure or in men’s occupational 
achievements in the period of the life cycle considered here. To illustrate, 
all B coefficients in table 2 relating income variables to economic achieve- 
ments are of a smaller magnitude than the coefficients relating occupa- 
tional independent variables to occupational achievements. Moreover, the 
coefficient of multiple determination (R*) for income achievement is 
smaller than that for occupational achievement at each point in the life 
cycle. This lesser stability is partly a function of unadjusted interperiod 
effects like inflation, but only where the latter is expressed differentially 
in the PFS sample. 

Finally, although our model of socioeconomic achievement in table 2 
permits us to explain more about occupational and economic attainments 
at midcareer than at the time of marriage, the rise in the R? values is not 
monotonic. Specifically, our model explains slightly less about achievement 
at Panel III than at Panel II. This undoubtedly reflects idiosyncracies of 
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the Panel III data,® rather than any general trend in our target popula- 
tion. In any case, the more elaborated social structural model accounts 
(at best) for 65 percent of the variance in occupational achievement and . 
for 48 percent of that in economic achievement. While the addition of 
historical effects of prior on current achievements has improved our 
representation of the basic structure of the process of socioeconomic 
achievement up to midcareer, we need to explore this process in greater — 
detail. 
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Commentary and Debate 


A CRITICISM OF SCHEVITZ’S REVIEW OF PERRUCCI AND 
GERSTL 


Schevitz’s “review” of two books by Perrucci and Gerstl (AJS 76 [Jan- 
uary 1971]: 774-76) devotes most of its two-plus pages to what is not in 
these books and gives little attention to what is. What the authors have 
“neglected,” it appears, is Schevitz, his opinions, the political causes he 
favors, and his attempt to portray the engineering profession selectively 
in the light thereof. 

Quite apart from the puerility of Schevitz’s remarks, is it not a re- 
sponsibility of the editors to reject reviews which violate so flagrantly 
the canons of book reviewing? 


ALBERT DÐ. BIDERMAN 


Bureau of Social Science Research 


THE REVIEWER REPLIES 


Following Biderman’s “canons” of book reviewing, a reviewer of a book 
that explained population growth as a function of the number of storks 
would have to avoid discussing anything but the method of counting babies 
and storks and the statistical relationships discovered between the num- 
bers of babies and storks. As far afield as one could go by following 
Biderman’s guides for book reviewing would be to note that the statistical 
relationships are probably conditioned by the number of available chim- 
neys. Biderman’s criticism implies that the canons of scholarly activity 
require a reviewer to avoid explaining the phenomenon under examination 
if the book’s author did not include the variables that would explain the 
phenomenon. 

Contrary to what Biderman charges, it is Perrucci and Gerstl who 
“portray the engineering profession selectively,” leaving out the most 
significant variables that explain important aspects of the social organiza- 
tion of engineering and its relationships to other parts of American soci- 
ety. When one book’s title purports to explain the relations between an 
occupational group and the social system as a whole and the other book’s 
title the organization of the engineering profession, it certainly seems 
appropriate for a reviewer to point out significant variables the authors 
neglected. 

Biderman’s distress obviously stems primarily from the role I ascribe 
to the Cold War and an expanding American imperialism as the most 
significant determinants of the present shape of the engineering profession 
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in terms ofits size, mix of specialties, predominant type of work organiza- 
tion, the locations and flow of engineering manpower, and fluctuations of 
engineering unemployment. Although there is an abundant literature on 
science policy that supports my hypotheses, many of the sociological 
studies of scientists and engineers, like Biderman’s own research, are 
funded by the air force, which would not accept capitalism or imperialism 
as variables. For the air force, capitalism and imperialism are givens. The 
air force’s studies explain variations in recruitment, motivation, career 
patterns, etc., within the given framework of corporate capitalism and 
American Imperialism. 

Although it is legitimate for a scientist to control some variables in 
order to understand the effects of other, more significant variables, the 
choice of control variables by Biderman, the air force, and Perrucci and 
Gerstl is constrained by their commitments to American capitalism. The 
result of such commitments is to avoid examining the variables that have 
had the most significant effects upon science and engineering since World 
War II. 

I am heartened by the editor’s rejection of Biderman’s suggestion of 
censorship of views and approaches that violate established “canons” or 
norms. If Biderman’s attempts at suppression of ideas reflect the increas- 
ing militarization of our society, the editor’s rejection of such attempts 
reflects some healthy countertrends. 


JEFFREY M. SCHEVITZ 
Washington University 


A CRITICISM OF COLFAX’S REVIEW OF PARSONS 


I was rather unhappy to read the recent review of Talcott Parsons’s 
Politics and Social Structure (1969) by J. David Colfax (AJS 76 [March 
1971]: 932-36). As members of the profession know, Colfax belongs to 
its radical wing and would find anything Parsons writes distasteful. On 
the other hand, it can also be said that an admirer of Parsons (like me) 
would be predisposed to write favorably about almost anything Parsons 
chooses to discuss. Perhaps sociology is so polarized that no one can be 
found in the middle ground on the subject of Parsons, but I do not think 
this is true. Surely someone could have been selected to assess the strengths 
and weaknesses of a publication by one of the great theorists of our time. 

Sociologists unfamiliar with the individual articles in the collection 
might expect to find in the Journal some inkling of what Parsons is driving 
at and not mere negativistic ranting. But ranting is what the reader gets 
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from Colfax—-punctuated by quotations torn out of context so as to better 
mislead the unwary. Thus Colfax quotes as follows from Parsons’s article 
on the (Joseph) McCarthy era: 


The changed situation in which we are placed demands a far reaching 
change in the structure of our society. .. . It demands above all three 
things: The first is a revision of our conception of citizenship to encourage 
the ordinary man to accept greater responsibility. The second is the devel- 
opment of the necessary implementing machinery. The third is national 
political leadership, not only in the sense of individual candidates for 
office or appointment, but in the sense of social strata where a traditional 
political responsibility is ingrained [Colfax’s italics]. 

The most important of these requirements is the third. Under American 
conditions a politically leading stratum must be made up of a combination 
of business and nonbusiness elements. The role of the economy in Ameri- 
can society and of the business element in it is such that political leader- 
ship without prominent business participation is doomed to ineffectiveness 
and to the perpetuation of dangerous internal conflict [Colfax’s ital- 
ics]... . Broadly, I think, a political elite in the two main aspects of 
“politicians” whose specialties: consist in the management of public 
opinion, and of “administrators” in both civil and military services, must 
be greatly strengthened. And along with such a specifically political 
elite there must also be close alliance with other, predominantly “cul- 
tural” elements, notably perhaps in the universities [Colfax’s italics]. 
[Pp. 177-78] 


Compare the second paragraph as Colfax adapted it with the paragraph 
written by Parsons: 


The most important of these requirements is the third. Under American 
conditions, a politically leading stratum must be made up of a combination 
of business and nonbusiness elements. The role of the economy in 
American society and of the business element in it is such that political 
leadership without prominent business participation is doomed to in- 
effectiveness and to the perpetuation of dangerous internal conflict. It is 
not possible to lead the American people against the leaders of the business 
world, But at the same time, so varied now are the national elements 
which make a legitimate claim to be represented, the business element 
cannot monopolize or dominate political leadership and responsibility. 
Broadly, I think, a political elite in the two main aspects of “politicians” 
whose specialties consist in the management of public opinion, and of 
“administrators” in both civil and military services, must be greatly 
strengthened. It is here that the practical consequences of McCarthyism 
run most directly counter to the realistic needs of the time. But along 

. with such a specifically political elite there must also be close alliance 
with other, predominantly “cultural” elements, notably perhaps in the 
universities, but also in the churches. 


Note, first, that the two deleted sentences contain an explicit denial of 
the likelihood of business domination of political leadership in the United 
States, not approval of it. Second, in the concluding sentence, which 
Colfax indicated he italicized, he also made two unindicated changes. 
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He changed the beginning “But” to an “And,” and he left out the conclud- 
ing reference to the churches. These editorial changes contribute to an 
image of Parsons as a political bedfellow of Spiro Agnew. I would not 
like a student to resort to these tricks on a term paper. 

To conclude: the theories of Talcott Parsons have been developed dur- 
ing a lifetime of intellectual effort. In my opinion, they deserve the 
respectful attention of the profession because they help to explain socio- 
logical reality. True, they are couched in abstract terms, so that their 
relevance to the real world is not always obvious. But sometimes they 
address contemporary problems so clearly that those who disagree with 
his conclusions know that he and they cannot both be correct. For in- 
stance, one of the articles described by Colfax as “one of the most wrong- 
headed essays on race written in the sixties” shows Parsons assessing the 
prospects for racial reconciliation in the United States. On the basis of 
his theories of social and cultural integration as well as his observations 
of American society, Parsons was optimistic about the possibility of full 
inclusion of Negro Americans in the mainstream of American society 
without a loss of identity, that is, without destroying the solidarity of the 
Negro community. Parson’s optimism is not shared by many sociologists, 
including specialists in race relations; whether he is correct remains 
an empirical question. Still, Parson’s optimistic assessment of American 
race relations published in 1965 seems more nearly correct in 1971 than 
Lewis Killian’s pessimistic assessment published in 1968. The United 
States is a long way from full inclusion but has moved in that direction, 
not toward the apartheid model of South Africa, If Parsons does not 
prove “wrongheaded” on this issue, this will not validate his theoretical 
position, but it ought to make radical sociologists less certain about their 
apocalyptic vision of Western society. 


JacKson ToBY 
Rutgers University 


COLFAX REPLIES 


Perhaps it is because Jackson Toby is so intent upon labeling my ap- 
propriately negative review of Parsons’s Politics and Social Structure as 
consisting of “ranting” and “tricks” that he shows himself so pathetically 
incapable of providing a single compelling reason why that work should 
have been cast in anything other than an unfavorable light. After provid- 
ing a bit of pop sociology-of-knowledge (“Perhaps sociology is so polarized 
.. °), Toby accuses me of using “quotations torn out of context so as 
to better mislead the unwary.” Insofar as there are sociologists who are 
“unwary” of the political content and implications of Parsons’s writings, 
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they are so only by choice, and as such their protection is not my con- 
cern—nor should it be Toby’s. There are no “innocent” professionals 
today—-only the functionally ignorant. 

To the rather sophomoric charge that I have “torn” quotes from 
context, I would only note that any quotation is literally “torn out of con- 
text”; here, the only question is whether the context provides a meaning 
different from the one represented. In a rather short review I quoted quite. 
liberally from Parsons’s writings in an effort to avoid the—not unexpected 
—-charge that I was misrepresenting his ideas. The careful reader who 
compares Toby’s and my extracts from Parsons’s article on McCarthyism 
will see that they say essentially the same thing: Parsons’s values and 
political preferences are perfectly clear in both the full and the slightly 
truncated versions. Toby either does not understand or does not care to 
understand what Parsons is saying, and in his search for some evidence 
of heresy he has mistakenly seized upon ellipses as the mark of the sin 
of omission. 

To the charge that I have not been sufficiently “respectful” of Parsons’s 
“lifetime of work” I plead guilty. Deference has no place in critical dis- 
course, and my difference with Toby on this point most likely reflects our 
different biographies and needs. But that an admirer of Parsons such as 
Toby sees fit to invoke such “particularistic” criteria in this context is 
highly revealing. 

Finally, Toby’s concluding remarks are simply execrable. In a garbled 
paragraph in which he reaffirms his faith in Parsons’s “optimistic assess- 
ment of American race relations,” Toby notes that whether Parsons is 
correct or not “remains an empirical question.” It ¿s an empirical question, 
and Toby’s ability to maintain his illusions in the face of the evidence— 
continuing black rebellions (e.g., June 1971), rising unemployment among 
blacks, the continued deterioration of the (black) inner city, and official 
repression of black activists—is nothing less than astounding. Toby, in 
asserting that “still, Parsons’s optimistic assessment . . . seems more 
nearly correct in 1971 than Lewis Killian’s pessimistic assessment pub- 
lished in 1968” suggests either that he is remarkably ignorant or that he 
gets his data from Mr. Moynihan. There is a difference—which Toby 
seems incapable of apprehending—between “apocalyptic visions” and 
sociological realism. In any event, I would be the last to attribute Toby’s 
views on these matters to Parsons; I doubt that he would want the credit. 


J. Davip COLFAX 
Washington University 
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A BRIEF COMMENT ON TIRYAKIAN’S REVIEW OF CLARK 


I sincerely hope that the error made in referring to Parsons’s The Struc- 
ture of Social Action as The Social Structure of Action in the first line of 
Professor Edward A. Tiryakian’s review (AJS 76 [May 1971]: 1146-48) 
was not a typographical error on the part of AJS. I also sincerely hope (and 
this is really reaching!) that it was by design that Tiryakian reworded the 
title of the Parsons volume. If the error was typographical my newfound 
revelation (about to be revealed) becomes only a result of the “mysteries 
of the universe” (what we call “chance” in sociology). But, if the error 
comes from the pen of Tiryakian, whether by design or “slip” (preferably, 
of course, by design), the whole spectrum of human behavior and motiva- 
tion raises its enigmatic head and becomes fair game for comment by 
those of us still wondering what “this thing” around us is all about. And 
now, the revelation. 

Tiryakian’s “error” clarified almost ten years of concern over what it 
was that was wrong. with Parsons’s argument in The Structure of Social 
Action. What was (is) wrong with the argument of Parsons is indicated in 
Tiryakian’s “error”: the structure underlying social action, for Parsons, is 
not “social” at all (as exemplified, for example, in Parsons’s discussion of 
“conditions” vis-a-vis action in SSA). Parsons was right in calling his 
work what he did-—-Tiryakian’s title is, at best, wishful thinking. Possibil- 
ities raised by the “error” in Tiryakian’s review, however, are fascinating. 
Consider: The Coming Sociology of the Western Crisis, or “Existential 
Sociology and the Phenomenological Tradition,” or The Religious Forms 
of the Elementary Life, or... 

GLENN A. GOODWIN 
Pitzer College 


RIPOSTE TO GOODWIN 


Glenn Goodwin’s astute comment on my review of the book edited by 
Professor Terry N. Clark is not only thought-provoking but also has led 
me to soul searching about the calamitous cause of my lapsus calami. 
Yes, mea culpa, it was not a typographical error on the part of the AJS. 
After initial agonizing at the horror of an inverted title, I have come to 
the conclusion that my “error” was not the result of conscious design nor 
was it a simple slip. The slip, quite likely, may have been the vehicle of 
the Spirit which moves in mysterious ways, as it always does in propelling 
us to new truths and insights. And, considering as I do that Talcott 
Parsons’s The Structure of Social Action is one of the few seminal works 
in sociological theory written in modern times, is it any wonder that the 
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Spirit moved me to inverting the title? For a seminal work is one that 
contains layers of meaning which are not always discernible upon first 
reading it, and thus “The Social Structure of Action” may be a value- 
added dimension of The Structure of Social Action. 

Goodwin’s suggestions in his last sentence are indeed fascinating. What 
great wines are yet to be brought out from old sociological casks! And 
all this stemming from a modest review of On the Influence of Social 
Communication—oops, there goes the Spirit again! 


EDWARD A. TIRYAKIAN 
Duke University 
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The Coming Crisis of Western Sociology. By ALVIN W. GoULDNER. New 
York: Basic Books, 1970. Pp. xv-+528. $12.50. 


Maurice Zeitlin 
University of Wisconsin 


Social theories are also social doctrines which contain hidden tenets about 
human nature and social reality. Unmasking them is a critical aspect of 
social analysis, because it alerts us to the actual social consequences of a 
theory and the interests it serves—and reveals the questions a theory 
cannot raise or dares not pose. Such unmasking neither invalidates a theory 
nor even necessarily lessens its cognitive utility; on the contrary, by 
becoming aware of the extratheoretical (or unconscious) meaning in a 
theory, we are more likely to be able to transcend it in thought and action. 

In Alvin W. Gouldner’s richly suggestive and provocative study, he 
elaborates, specifies, and applies this generic theorem of the sociology of 
knowledge in the course of his excellent critical interpretation of the rise 
of functionalism and his devastating “critique of what is by far,” in 
Gouldner’s view, “the dominant system of social theory, namely, that 
created by Talcott Parsons” (p. 14). Unfortunately, Gouldner’s significant 
contribution is flawed by a tendency toward theoretical hyperbole: often 
he appears to abandon the standpoint of critical rationality and science, as 
in abundant assertions like the following: “Objectivity is the way one 
comes to terms and makes peace with a world one does not like but will 
not oppose; ... objectivity is the ideology of those who are alienated and 
politically homeless .. . [and] of those who reject both the conventional 
and the alternative mappings of the social order” (p. 103, my emphasis). 
These assertions are woven into the texture of Gouldner’s critique, which 
fails to distinguish between or grapple with the problem of how detach- 
ment or commitment, on the one hand, and objectivity, on the other, are 
reciprocally interrelated. He verges on sociological solipsism, so that 
“ideology” seems to swallow up and absorb all valid knowledge of the 
objective world. He seems to forget that our understanding of the objective 
world is socially determined, not merely our misunderstanding. Social 
theories all but become transformed, in the course of Gouldner’s discussion, 
from imperfect and limited answers to specific questions—from summary 
explanations which others can understand and test by practical activity, 
into mere “mappings” of the social world in competition with other such 
equally subjective “mappings.” This results, I think, from Gouldner’s pre- 
occupation with his detailed critique of Parsons’s neoscholastic conceptual 
scheme—a zon-theory having few empirical references, let alone testable 
propositions about social reality. Because Parsons’s proliferating concep- 
tual scheme was elaborated without connection to a set of substantive 
problems, Gouldner himself tends to become absorbed in a similar exercise, 
a sort of inverted biblical exegesis of the “errors” of Professor Parsons. In 
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_consequence, Gouldner neglects the central problem of how we do, in fact, 
separate the ideological from the truth content in our theories of the world. 

Gouldner tells us, properly, that “the old society maintains itself 
through theories and ideologies that establish its hegemony over the minds 
of men,” and that emancipation from the old society requires a “critique of 
the social theories dominant today” (p. 5). However, in his effort to avoid 
“a pseudo-systematic and exhaustive coverage,” he neglects highly “impor- 
tant standpoints” embedded in empirical social research in sociology, and 
not merely in what is self-defined as “theory.” To disclose Parsons’s meta- 
physics (and even Goffman’s dramaturgy) is valuable; but given his wish 
to “criticize” theories which he believes maintain the ruling order’s 
ideological hegemony, his neglect of the engagé liberal social research which 
dominates American sociology is a basic failing. 

The presentation of propositions about social reality. as findings of 
empirical social research—even in antiseptic language and a studied style 
of detachment, or in the form of multivariate quantitative tables—scarcely 
alters their “theoretical” status, nor does it eliminate the role they play, 
when suitably interpreted, in confirming or disconfirming a given world 
view. By what these theories (or propositions) ask and how it is asked, by 
the relationships examined and the interconnections sought, social research 
takes on irreducible political meaning: such meaning—the aspects of the 
social order from which given types of research and theory deflect atten- 
tion, and the thoughts and practice of human beings which they stifle or 
paralyze—can be revealed by critical analysis of the ideological content of 
research and theory. Such a critique, however, is inherently limited—both 
as polemic and valid knowledge—unless it is combined with reasoned 
empirical investigations of the world which start from different premises, 
ask different questions (or the same questions differently), seek relation- 
ships not sought in other theories, and counterpose explanations of sub- 
stantive problems which -make more sense and which can be tested and 
modified by our practical activity. 

By focusing on Parsons to such an inordinate extent, Gouldner fails to 
analyze the incredibly skewed body of work on “social structure” which— 
well beyond the reach of the Parsonian “network”—focused on this or that 
trivial or peripheral aspect of it, but ignored the historically specific struc- 
ture of ownership and control of property and its ramifying imperatives. 
Scholasticism in social “theory” has coexisted congenially not only with 
an abstracted empiricism (Mills’s term), but a special type of liberal 
ideology which in the past several decades crept into the pores of virtually 
all social research, Gouldner certainly knows this, but in his book he 
scarcely attends to it as a substantive problem, despite his advice to 
“radical sociologists” that “a critique of sociology .. . requires detailed 
and specific analyses of the dominant theoretical and intellectual products 
that sociology has created” (p. 14). (There are several excellent pages of 
discursive discussion of the “liberal technologues” [pp. 500 ff.], and of the 
welfare state’s pressures on social science [pp. 341 ff.]. But even here, 
Gouldner is absorbed by Parsons.) 
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Moreover, by confining himself to sociological theory, Gouldner fails 
to emphasize that not only in sociology (and I believe, not even primarily), 
but in all academic social science there is an underlying conservative 
(liberal) metaphysic; it is assumed that the social order in the United 
States (and capitalism in general), albeit imperfect, is essentially just, 
harmonious, ‘and timeless, rather than historically changing, temporal, and 
as likely as other social orders to be transformed by emerging social forces 
and the activities of rational and creative human beings. Between “the 
dominant theoretical and intellectual products” of academic sociologists 
and those of academic historians, economists, anthropologists, and political 
scientists, there has been little difference in ideological content. Each has 
reinforced and fed the other. 

In the aftermath of World War II, historians siddealy discovered that 
the formerly denigrated Robber Barons were, instead, bold innovators; 
they “found” that “populism” and “status anxiety” were at the roots of 
McCarthyism, but they neglected its ideological sources in the Cold War 
and its relationship to the Truman Doctrine and Dulles’s policies, and its 
propagation and backing by men of power. Among economists, a “new 
capitalism” emerged without capitalists; large corporations appeared 
which were guided not by profit considerations but “satisficing’’ maxims, 
and were said to be possessed, if not of a “soul,” at least of a “conscience.” 
Political scientists and sociologists marveled at the virtues of pluralism and 
the effectiveness of veto groups, but ignored the concentration of power 
and the interpenetration of political and economic relations at the national 
level—-and concluded, incidentally, that a certain degree of political apathy 
in the masses was “healthy” if not necessary to this wondrous form of 
political democracy. Liberal sociologists concluded that mass movements 
were inherently antidemocratic; the workers were found to be both author- 
itarian in psychology and childlike in understanding, and not to be trusted 
with power, unless organized and led by properly responsible men. Poverty 
was found to exist in “pockets” or to be the result of some quality peculiar 
to the family or individual involved; miraculously, no connection was 
either sought or found between such suffering and the capitalist structure 
of ownership and control. “Underdevelopment,” far from having anything 
to do with colonial subjugation or imperialism, was said to be the result of 
an absence in such nations of the proper rational and moral faculties, or 
achievement orientations. Their indolence was the cause of their misery. 
Finally, all around, the social sciences were ‘“‘discovering” that the major 
problems that had hitherto characterized advanced capitalist societies, 
were solved in the United States and that socialism had some symbolic 
value for the backward but was no more than a chimera in “modernized” 
societies; conveniently, there was now an “end to ideology,” as the differ- 
ences between left and right disappeared with the triumph of the “demo- 
cratic revolution in the West.” 

These interrelated propositions and “findings” of the academic social 
sciences are all but ignored by Gouldner, despite their obvious impregna- 
tion by American corporate liberalism. (In his insightful discussion of 
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Parsons’s views about some of these issues [pp. 286 ff.], Gouldner acts as 
if Parsons were their progenitor.and sole proprietor, whereas, of course, 
Parsons was accepting from others—sociologists and nonsociologists—just 
such “findings” as appeared congenial to his view of the world, and which 
could be enclosed in his conceptual boxes.) 

In part, Gouldner’s lack of attention to the interrelationship between 
dominant modes of thought in the other social sciences and in sociology 
may reflect his own unconscious acceptance of the view that there can and 
should be such a thing as a “general theory” distinctive to sociology. Not- 
withstanding his occasional remarks which seem to indicate the contrary, 
and his very fine discussion of property relations as the “infra-structures”’ 
of social systems (pp. 304 ff.), this is the view which the book as a whole 
seems most closely (in Gouldner’s favorite word) to “resonate.” It is a 
view that I reject, and I believe that sociologists must reject if they are 
to do their best work. A substantive social theory that can be contained 
by departmental boundaries is worth little, except for doctrinal purposes. 
The academic division of labor along bureaucratically determined lines 
between “disciplines” that, on the one hand, separates the major aspects 
of social reality from one another and, on the other, excludes certain 
questions from systematic consideration altogether, is both cause and con- 
sequence of the limitations of contemporary academic social science. 

Despite his exhortations (with which I agree) to the New Left not to 
neglect self-conscious theory, nor to succumb to antiintellectualism or to 
a “hastily-gulped, vulgar Marxism” (pp. 5-6), Gouldner ignores the 
emerging corpus of writing by young radical and Marxian scholars that 
refutes the dominant and received intellectual products and theories, and 
cuts across the present ‘‘disciplines.” Bound also, it would seem, by the 
very “professionalism” he rejects in his declaration of the need for a 
“reflexive sociology,” Gouldner also ignores the nonacademic-centered 
social research and theoretical activity of people in the “Movement” 
appearing in New Left journals, newspapers, and pamphlets which attempt 
to show (some quite successfully, and certainly more so than many ortho- 
dox professors) how this country is ruled, by whom, and with what 
consequences here and abroad. 

If there is ferment in the social sciences today, as Gouldner agrees, it is 
the result, to a considerable extent, of the theoretical and practical activity 
of the New Left within the university and in the society as a whole, where 
it has launched assaults against the prevailing order. Thus, it is remark- 
able that this development should receive such scant attention in a work 
whose stated objective is to contribute to our understanding of how “theory- 
products and theory performances are generated and received” (p. 483). 
Similarly, while Gouldner tells us that academic “social theorists” have 
“giyen little systematic analysis to the role of the university in shaping 
social theory” (p. 403), his own study also fails to examine systematically 
how the general milieu in academia, where most sociologists have worked 
over the years, has affected the development of sociological “theories.” In 
particular, he does not attend to the impact of the integration of the 
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university into the political economy of war; neither the post-World War II 
dominance of Cold War scholarship nor the more recent rise of counter- 
insurgency studies receive serious attention—none, certainly, commensurate 
with its Importance or the care given to Parsons’s wondrous world of 
make-believe. Nor is serious attention given to the implications of the fact 
that the research of many prestigious professors at the centers, institutes, 
and interdisciplinary programs of leading universities has been funded, and 
its objectives have been coincident with, if not determined by, the CIA, 
the Air Force, or Army research offices. (At least thirteen programs at 
Harvard between 1960 and 1966 received “no strings attached” funds 
from CIA conduits in the known amount of $456,000; recipients of such 
funds for their personal research included some of Parsons’s colleagues in 
the Department of Social Relations.) 

In his preoccupation with Parsons’ personal experiences, Gouldner also 
fails to examine at all how the post-World War II wave of political trials 
under the Smith Act, the rash of congressional investigations, the black 
lists in the media, the trial and execution of the Rosenbergs, the attacks 
on left-wing intellectuals in and out of the university, the loyalty oaths, 
and the justification of such purges by leading academic lights like Sidney 
Hook—as a special type of Cold War liberalism fastened itself upon the 
country—affected the entire climate of social thought in which neoscholas- 
tic, abstracted empiricist, and apologist social research co-prospered. Cer- 
tainly it was not because of the conceptual prestidigitation and evangelical 
enthusiasm of Parsons and his early “seed group” of students who became 
prominent professors of sociology, that an entire discipline, with few hon- 
orable exceptions, abandoned the focal concerns of the classical social 
theorists. The post-World War IT deflection of sociology, and social science 
in general, from consideration of ‘‘controversial” questions into allegedly 
“value-free” studies had social determinants rather deeper than this. (The 
Social System was published in 1951, at the height of McCarthyism. It 
certainly could be read and its theory embraced without fear of being 
considered “subversive.” How this general social situation affected the 
ascendance of Grand Theory is a question conspicuous by its absence in 
Gouldner’s study. This is in marked contrast to his very provocative 
attempt to link the genesis of Grand Theory to the crisis of the 1930s as 
a sort of “alternative to Marxism” that could safely attract “young 
intellectuals who were under pressure to respond to Marxism” [p. 177].) 

That these same “young intellectuals” now several decades older, in- 
cluding Parsons himself, should, according to Gouldner, now be “moving 
toward a convergence with Marxism” is quite startling indeed, if true. 
I consider the “evidence” for this “convergence” presented by Gouldner 
superficial, and the thesis incorrect (pp. 354 ff., 368 ff.) An eclectic utiliza- 
tion of certain Marxian concepts shorn of the general theoretical frame- 
work, or even theoretical “orientation,” characterizes the work of several 
well-known anti-Marxian sociologists. Indeed, as Lewis Feuer has pointed 
out, “most contemporary political sociology consists of glosses to Marx.” 
However, this is not because of any so-called theoretical convergence, but 
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because several of these sociologists were themselves Marxists when 
younger and continue to be influenced by Marxian ideas, while devoting 
their work to the refutation of these ideas. However, Gouldner is not even 
referring to the work of such men, but rather to others like Neil Smelser, 
Wilbert Moore, and, lo and behold, even Talcott Parsons himself. Gouldner 
argues from superficial similarities between certain elements in Marx’s and 
Parsons’s writing, abstracted from their theoretical context. (Among them 
are “voluntarism”’ in the young Marx and in Parsons’s scheme of things. 
On this basis, there is a “convergence” between Parsons and Lenin also!) 
Gouldner also notes that even Parsons recognized the need to attack the 
class base of the Junkers to prevent a resurgence of Nazism in Germany. 
Can this mean anything but that on those rare occasions when Parsons 
addresses a substantive theoretical problem, he is forced either to abandon 
his own conceptual scheme or all sense of historical reality? Similarly, 
because Moore belatedly discovers that “Marx took fairly full account of 
the purposive character of social action,” or that Smelser finds Marxian 
concepts useful to overcoming “limitations” in functionalism, scarcely 
means that there is a theoretical convergence. It means only that some 
functionalists have finally decided to recognize the existence of a powerful 
competing theory that is attracting younger social scientists, rather than 
to ignore it or discount it as they did in the past. Such diplomatic recog- 
nition of a hostile theory in a time of “crisis” is merely good statesmanship 
and is not to be confused with substantive theoretical convergence. A 
social theory which fails, as functionalism does, to tackle substantive prob- 
lems and relate them to the historically specific form in which political 
economic imperatives ramify throughout the social structure can con- 
tribute little to our understanding, or to our ability to act in and change 
the contemporary world. Only a social theory which compels us to stand 
outside our own society and to see it as a historical whole, which questions - 
the society itself rather than accepting it as given, which focuses on the 
causes of its development, its inner tendencies, and their ramifying conse- 
quences, and on the forces.within the society that may lead to its trans- 
formation—only such a theory may allow us to go to the root of things and 
lay them bare. 
* * * 


Alain Touraine 
Laboratoire de Sociologie Industrille 


The crisis of academic sociology is evident everywhere and aggravated 
by the fact that sociology is at one and the same time the actor and the 
object of its critique. Gouldner’s book is first of all an expression of this 
crisis. Its publication gives evidence of the distance traveled since the 
presidential discourse of Kingsley Davis or E. Shils on “The Calling of 
Sociology.” Sociology can no longer be identified with functionalism; it is 
no longer the discourse of society about herself. It is natural that this 
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critique of academic sociology speaks first about what social control con- 
ceals or represses. Gouldner calls this recognition of the social and personal 
conditions of sociological work “reflexive sociology,” opposing a pretension 
of objectivity which had never been acceptable to many foreign observers, 
who have never ceased to see in most of American sociology a product of 
the American society, as linked to its time and place as a Balzac novel was 
to its place and time. 

For several years, in the United States, as elsewhere, this dispute has 
been rather widespread, making it useless to detail here. But it is impos- 
sible for a sociologist to be satisfied with such critiques. 

If sociology is only ideology, the sociologist who critiques sociology is 
doing ideology, and sociological research is reduced to a debate of opinions. 
Such is the position of certain radicals who reject even the existence of 
sociology as a valid science, and consider it to be merely an instrument 
in the service of a ruling class. 

How far along these lines does Gouldner want to go? It is difficult to 
know, since he does not pose the central problem: how to see through the 
ideologies to the formation of positive knowledge. Or, moreover, how to 
recognize the relations that at a given time unite the social and cultural 
limitations of a field of knowledge and the scientific character of this 
knowledge. Gouldner opposes academic sociology with an attitude rather 
than with analyses and hypotheses. Certainly, the recognition of the per- 
sonal and social determinants of sociological thought allow him not to see 
himself naively for “the bird of Minerva.” But, from here on, does one 
want to return to taste and opinion? If not, what can we propose to avoid 
overextending the poor powers of Verstehen? 

It seems to me Gouldner places in opposition two eternal schools of 
thought: the school of social order from Plato to Parsons and the school 
of change which is perhaps that of Marx. But the relations between these 
schools remain altogether obscure; as presented by Gouldner, Western 
sociology is formed of two currents which separated after Saint-Simon. 
In effect, Marx and Durkheim derived equally from Saint-Simon. But 
Gouldner sees today the rapproachement of these two schools. What would 
that mean? One can speak of the common conservatism expressed by the 
socialist ideologues as much as by the capitalist or one can show a recipro- 
cal opening in these two schools, or one can, finally, combine a purified 
Marxism with structural functionalism into a structuralist Marxism. 

Gouldner’s critique is limited because he did not ask himself about 
sociological knowledge and about the history of this science or nonscience. 
This is all the more so because he is too vague at the level of the ideological 
critique itself. By opposing the romantic youth to the middle-aged uni- 
versity bourgeois, he avoids the most radical and violent attacks which he 
does not bring up and which he does not answer in this call to individual 
creativity. 

We have to choose: either refuse to recognize the existence of sociology 
as positive knowledge and denounce it as a ruling class ideology, as the 
mask of bourgeois society; or recognize its existence and face head-on the 
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problem of relations between science and ideology in sociological knowl- 
edge, in functionalism as in other intellectual tendencies. 

I place myself in this second perspective, because as I see the first 
defended today, it does not seem to provide a realistic method of analysis. 

I will make a central hypothesis: the current crisis of sociology is really 
the birth of sociology. The history of sociology shows, through conflicts 
and oppositions, the growing possibility of a sociological analysis. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century, sociology seemed to be the 
ideology of a rising ruling class, far from holding political power or even 
a strong economic position. The positivism of Saint-Simon and Comte is 
the expression of the new society born in the French Revolution and the 
English industrial revolution. 

Historical evolution and cultural values were identified. Idealism and 
materialism were united in this positivism that believed in ideas and in 
science, and that ideologically assured solution to class conflicts which 
were not organized yet. Science was associated with love, body with soul,. 
elite with mass, man with woman. 

Historicism, or philosophy of history, made positive knowledge impos- 
sible, since any given piece of information could be validated only in an 
interpretation of the whole evolution. This introduced, however, as Gould- 
ner points out, the theme of the social system as a system of social rela- 
tions and activities, and not as the manifestation of principles or virtues, 
as in the “Enlightenment.” 

This unity was shattered by industrialization and the appearance of 
class conflict. Utilitarianism transformed itself into social thought with 
many ramifications, whereas Marxism, on the other hand, was founded on 
an analysis of social contradictions and described the institutions and the 
values as the ideological mask of domination. 

Industrial development and pressure by labor exerted through unions 
and the state brought about the reappearance of the autonomy of political 
institutions. Therefore Durkheim posed the problem of social integration 
in a society ever more differentiated and rapidly changing. He keeps the 
historicism which is the model of knowledge for the nineteenth century, 
but he also begins to destroy it as he raises his ideas about the social 
system. 

At the same time, Weber bypasses historicism on its other flank by 
comparative analysis and his construction of ideal types. 

The thrust of this very short resume is to underline two essential points. 
In the first place, we know that the nineteenth century was dominated by 
the accumulation of capital and thus development by factors that can be 
analyzed in economic terms, such as capital and work. Social thought used 
historicism as the only possible way of understanding the relations be- 
tween economic system and social change. In its épisteme, to use the word 
of Michel Foucault, the geometrician God of the classic age is replaced by 
the history of humanity; but social facts are not yet analyzed as elements 
of a system. In the second place, within this historicism there is a succes- 
sion of three phases which correspond to the evolution of class relations: 
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the initial phase corresponds to the utopia of a rising class; then an 
explosion corresponding to the brutal confrontation of the classes; and 
finally the appearance of the notion of social system which corresponds to 
the beginnings of the institutionalization of this class conflict. 

Sociology as it has developed, especially since World War II, belongs to 
another épisteme, where it can be positive knowledge; although we again 
find three lines of thought: the initial utopian phase, the recognition of 
contradictions, and finally the analysis of social integration. We find, then, 
a diversity of schools comparable to those described for the nineteenth 
century, but in a new cultural field, where sociology becomes possible. 

Sociology can appear only when social organization and social change are 
recognized to be two faces. of the same reality; that is to say, when 
economic growth is analyzed in terms of social organization and not only 
in terms of economic accumulation. The roles of science, technology, and 
education; of planning and decision making; of communication systems; 
and of organizational structure as determinants of economic growth and 
social change become central. This type of study does not dispense with 
analysis in terms of social classes in the European sense of the term; it 
simply necessitates the development of a true sociological analysis of class. 
This now defines a situation where social facts can only be explained by 
systems of social relations, where the dichotomy of values and economic 
contradictions can be bypassed, where all recourse to the idea of man, 
to the sense of historical evolution—the last strongholds of the old ideal- 
ism—can be eliminated. 

The concept of social system becomes central. Functionalist thought is 
based on the work of Durkheim and Weber, but Parsons made decisive 
progress by eliminating the exteriority of social constraint, by considering 
society as a system of action and in introducing a general and systematic 
analysis begun by Weber only at the end of his life. 

In present society this Parsonian functionalism occupies the same place 
as the positivism of Comte in the society of early capitalist industrializa- 
tion, and Gouldner’s remarks on the rapprochement of these two authors 
are well taken (see pp. 205, 457). 

Order and change are here still associated, and if the notion of social 
system has become central, it accompanies a new evolutionism that shows 
through the pattern—variables and the notions of differentiation and 
secularization. Society is defined by its functioning and by the historical 
march toward modernity; of course America is seen as the most fully 
achieved example of this. This sociology cannot be the expression of 
bourgeois capitalism. It is the expression of a technocratic society, and its 
success in the Soviet Union, long held back by the power exercised in the 
name of a party of working-class origin, is affirmed by the takeover of a 
new ruling class, limited only by the ideological control exercised by the 
power apparatus. 

Functionalist sociology is the utopia of new ruling classes, when a new 
cultural orientation and a new economic system make possible the forma- 
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tion of a sociological analysis in the same sense in which economic analysis 
became positive in the first phase of industrialization. 

The initial utopia tends, as in the nineteenth century, to split into 
divergent currents, when social conflicts reappear. On one hand appears a 
neoutilitarianism as in the work of George Homans. On the other hand, . 
we see a denunciation of social contradictions in the total social and 
cultural ensemble—not only with production—which sees in society and 
culture an ensemble of myths, an alienation of human needs, and a system 
of social control which reinforces and hides the interests of the ruling 
class. This neo-Marxist critique has been more actively developed in 
Europe and in Latin America than in the United States, where a great 
number of currents of thought appear marking the decomposition of 
utopian functionalism. Some go toward a more sceptical critique. Riesman 
and Goffman split from Parsons as Stendhal and Flaubert did from Balzac. 
The dominant society is emptied of its presuppositions of values and 
norms, acceptability succeeds morality, as Julien Sorel did Rastignac. 

Finally, especially in the United States, the third aspect of sociological 
reflection leads to a vast development of what one might call neo-Durk- 
heimian thought; that is, research on new forms of social integration, but 
integration into a system based on change rather than into a body of rules. 
The theories of organizations and decision making, and those centering on 
transactions and bargaining are examples of this tendency. 

Sociology today, therefore, is defined by a system of positions. This 
system is homologous to the one we can construct for the nineteenth 
century. But the reproduction of the relations among the positions must 
not lead us to forget the fundamental transformation of the field of 
knowledge. 

The unity of sociology is not realized, but it is possible. The existence of 
sociology is a recognized fact, and does not allow superficial explanation. 

What should one expect a critique of sociological thought, and of func- 
tionalism in particular, to consist of? An interpretative critique that 
searches for the motivations of the actors, the social circumstances which 
have influenced their work, is always fragile and always risks closing in on 
itself in a purely ideological discussion. 

The critique must examine the conditions of existence of an integrated 
sociological analysis. Are the orientations of functionalism compatible with 
the treatment of problems posed by these other orientations? Such an 
investigation would demand more space. But we must at least say that there 
is in Parsonianism both the underlying elements of the old idealism and a 
constant mixture of cybernetic and voluntaristic tendencies. The society 
of Parsons has a soul and a will; it is a home and a community; it manages 
its activities and conflicts. The cultural values and social institutions are 
seen in rather the same light as the cross and the sword in medieval society. 

The Marxist or neo-Marxist critique can only attack the thought which 
identifies social control with social structure. Functionalism understands 
reasonably well crisis, anomie, and possibly change. But other approaches 
remind us that the state of institutions and social relations is the result 
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(far less stable and self-sustaining than is imagined) of relations of 
domination and power. There is no place in this functionalist vision of the 
world for imperialism and segregation, for social conflicts (of which the 
functionalist interpretation à la Coser is very limited) or for the diversity 
of processes of economic development. 

When. Gouldner begins his analysis with what is most explicit and basic 
for integration, the values and norms, there is no space for conflict, only 
for deviance and marginality; no space for classes, but only for stratifica- 
tion; no space for power, but only for influence, order, and modernization. 

Only if one begins by defining a society by its capacity to constitute its 
experience by its work and its knowledge, and if one, inspired by Marxism, 
investigates the class conflicts that define the battle for control of this 
cultural and social field and of social change, only then can one define the 
characteristics of social rélations and social control in terms of functionalist 
analysis. 

I see a possible combination of analyses in terms of class, decisions, and 
function only by adopting such a perspective, the farthest possible from 
functionalism, because it does not begin with social control nor with prin- 
ciples, but with work; not with what is conscious, but with what is least 
conscious. 

As far away as one might be from functionalism, one must not forget 
what it has introduced. From Durkheim to Parsons, along with the trans- 
formation of industrial societies, it has made the concept of the social 
system central; it has taught us not to consider social facts as different 
from economic facts. It has then eliminated false problems, such as that 
of causal action among various categories of social facts. 

But sociology cannot constitute itself and combine its diverse tendencies 
except by ceasing to identify itself with the social order, with the status 
quo, as it stands codified in its laws, its forms of authority, and its social 
roles. The first condition for the existence of sociological analysis is the 
refusal to accept the society in the image it presents of itself. The notions 
of values, norms, and roles, far from being the primordial beginnings of 
society, are but limited, uncertain, and partial expressions of a social 
order which is at one and the same time the ideology and the instrument 
of power and the result of limited and provisory transactions. 

Certainly Gouldner is right in pointing out the split with functionalism. 
The industrial societies, after their illusions of the Pax Americana and 
Sovietica, have rediscovered their political and social conflicts. No one 
would dare today to speak of development only in terms of modernization, 
of conflicts only in terms of resistance to change, of social movements only 
in terms of crisis and anomie. But sociology resists this change of per- 
spective, because it is to some extent part of the system of management of 
society. It is often called upon to give proof of “realism,” that is to say, 
to consider that money and power are only resources—instruments of ac- 
tion which circulate in a society whose field and orientations are defined 
independently of power and social class. This tendency, if not stronger, is 
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at least more strongly encouraged in societies of the Soviet sphere, but it 
is present in other forms everywhere that functionalism prospers. 

This school has well expressed the social changes that have rendered 
sociology possible. Nevertheless, sociology will only constitute itself and 


-` bypass the lack of communication between its schools when it has broken 


with functionalism—when it no longer confounds social relations with 
social order, social action with social control, and the production of society 
itself with its functioning. 

Gouldner’s book contributes to this indispensible critique of the func- 
tionalist utopia. 
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White Southerners. By Lewis M. Killian. New York: Random House, 
1970. Pp. viit+171. $2.95 (paper). 


Rudolf Heberle 


Louisiana State University 


That white southerners should be dealt with in a series on ethnic groups 
may Cause some raising of eyebrows, although the idea is not new and this 
book is not the first publication to take this approach. Killian, himself a 
southerner and a sociologist who knows his region of birth and its people 
in all their complexity, presents us with a thorough and in many respects 
original study. 

Killian defines as white southerner a white person born and raised in 
the South and who thinks of himself as a southerner, even if, like the 
author, he has left the South, or a white person who, though not born and 
raised in the South, lives in the South and identifies himself as a southerner 
(as, for example, this reviewer). The South is defined as the eleven states 
of the Old South. Killian calls it “a loose definition” (p. 11), since it 
excludes many people who would be considered southerners or who think 
of themselves as southerners, that is, mainly people from the Southwest 
and from the border states. This geographic limitation, which follows the 
example set by Howard Odum, is widely accepted and does not make the 
definition any “looser” than a more comprehensive regional definition 
would have done. The “looseness” is due to the emphasis upon conscious- 
ness. This, however, is good sociology, since it permits the inclusion of 
(a) acculturated migrants to the South and (b) the large groups of 
migrants from the South living in other parts of the country. Why, then, 
are white southerners a minority or, as Killian says in some instances, a 
quasi minority? To answer this question, Killian refers to Louis Wirth’s 
“classic” definition of a minority (p. 4) and applies it by discussing the 
objective characteristics as well as the subjective resentments and “per- 
secution complexes” of white southerners. In their case, “visibility” is of 
course replaced by “audibility,” that is to say, the southern accent (which, 
incidentally, is rarely acquired by “acculturated southerners”). 

How the white southerner developed as.a distinct social type with 
characteristics of a quasi minority is shown in a brief but excellent chapter 
on the social history of the region. Here the emphasis is, of course, on the 
post—Civil War period, in which the southern inferiority complex and 
defensiveness developed. In this section the second main theme of the 
book is taken up: the relations between white and black, particularly 
since the civil rights movement and white reaction to it and to desegrega- 
tion. This is followed by a discussion of the changes in the class structure 
of the South and their causes and consequences (chap. 3); special attention 
is paid to “marginal” white southerners, that is, Catholics, Jews, and 
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“transplanted Yankees” (chap. 4). The focus here is not on the fears and 
hostilities aroused by these “alien” elements but, rather, on their absorp- 
tion into the regional culture and consciousness. The author then turns 
to the southern whites in the North (chap. 5). Here the author can rely 
on his early research (1949) on the Chicago “hillbilly” communities and 
on his own experience as a transplanted southern intellectual and liberal. 
Consequently, this is perhaps the most original contribution in the volume. 
The “hillbillies,”’ as they are commonly called, although only a small 
part of the southern white blue-collar workers in the North who come 
from the mountains, constitute a true minority, at least temporarily, and 
are regarded as such by their neighbors. | 

The last chapter deals with the political situation in the narrower 
sense and is centered around the twin issues of states’ rights and white 
supremacy. In order to lend support to the minority thesis, Killian uses 
the interesting device of comparing the tactics of white southerners and 
southern blacks. 

The book ends with a discussion of the choices open to whites and 
blacks. While not excluding the possibility of a hardening of polarization, 
Killian seems to believe that integration may be achieved more easily in 
the South than in other regions. Recent factual developments seem to give 
stronger support for this belief than the optimistic statements of the older 
southern liberals quoted by Killian. 

The book as a whole is a competent, understanding historical-socio- 
logical treatise on the subject and, beyond that, a fine introduction to 
many problems of the South—perhaps the best since W. J. Cash’s Mind 
of the South. It is well written without unnecessary sociological jargon. 
The main thesis is consistently followed through and supported by con- 
vincing argument. I would question the analogy between the “concurrent 
majority” theory and the direct action tactics practiced by Black Power 
groups (p. 128), because Calhoun’s doctrine concerned legal matters 
whereas direct action resorts to extralegal means. 

A major question may be raised concerning the author’s concept of 
minority. While it is adequate for the immediate purpose, it is too ethno- 
centric if this monograph is intended as a contribution toward a general 
sociology of minorities. The psychological characteristics attributed to 
minorities are by no means shared by all ethnic minorities. We know 
many cases where ethnic minority members harbor feelings of superiority 
against their “host” people and where the minority is held in high esteem 
by the latter. The German minorities in eastern and southeastern Europe 
who brought advanced ways of farming or superior craftsmanship and 
industrial technology to “backward” countries never fitted Killian’s con- 
cept. The Germans in the Baltic provinces of Russia actually held a 
dominant position throughout several centuries. The position of German 
planter and merchant groups in Latin American countries or of Chinese 
merchants in Southeast Asia are similar situations, though with some 
modifications. A general theory of minorities will have to differentiate 
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between those who, like the eastern European Jews, occupy a “pariah” 
position and those who do not. 


The Wahi Wanyaturu: Economics in an African Society. By Harold K. 
Schneider. Viking Fund Publications in Anthropology, no. 48. Edited by 
Colin Turnbull. Chicago: Aldine Publishing Co., 1970. Pp. xi+180. $6.95. 


Peter Rigby 
Makere University, Uganda 


It is both exciting and dangerous to review a book about a society which 
is very close, spatially as well as in its cultural and structural aspects, to 
another in which I have worked recently. (The society to which I refer is 
that of the Wagogo, who live in the central Tanzania rift immediately to 
the southeast of the Wanyaturu.) Inevitably, comparisons of which a more 
detached reader would be unaware spring to mind. But this may also have 
its advantages, in that detailed comparisons may eventually have consider- 
able theoretical importance in a situation where at least some variables 
can be kept “constant.” 

The Wahi Wanyaturu are a “Bantu speaking” people of central Tan- 
zania. They know themselves traditionally as the Arimi but, as with many 
other East African peoples, came to be known by the appellation given 
them by outsiders. Little was known about the sociology of the Turu until 
the publication of the present volume; but several chapters of this book 
have previously been published elsewhere in substantially the same form. 

Professor Schneider adopts as his frame of analysis what he calls “the 
competitive approach to African society,” and he makes the basically 
“traditional” economic system of the Turu his starting point. He eventu- 
ally concludes that, at the time of his fieldwork (ending in 1960), this 
economic system was still “intact,” despite the intrusion of alien economic 
and political forces for the past eighty years and more. Hence, the author 
makes little distinction between the past and the present in the main body 
of his analysis, except to point out that institutions have undergone radical 
change or have entirely disappeared. A concluding chapter enumerates 
the more obvious changes from precontact times. 

In the other eight concise chapters, Schneider deals with all the major 
aspects of Turu society: ecology, production, the market system, the 
kinship system and “relations of authority,” legal rights and obligations, 
and, briefly, the structure of the religious and moral community. The 
emphasis upon competition and individualism, often expressed in aggres- 
sive behavior of various kinds, holds the analysis together. Despite his 
explicit rejection of straightforward “functionalism,” the author occasion- 
ally falls into the traps he has set out to avoid, such as when he states that, 
in Turu society, “rituals and other means . . . have been devised to cope 
with a chronic problem” of instability in the system of production and 
economics. 
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Nevertheless, many excellent structural sketches on a variety of prob- 
lems appear throughout the book, arising from the particular ethnographic 
contexts. For example, at the end of chapter 3, on the kinship system, the 
author gives an elegant summary of the characteristics shared by most 
segmentary lineage systems. In the same chapter, there is also a very good 
exposition of the “cross-cutting principles” of lineage and sibling solidarity, 
the latter expressed in the continuing interest a brother takes in the 
welfare and rights of his married sisters and the consequently critical and 
delicate affinal tie between sister’s husband and wife’s brother. Then again, 
there is the discussion of Turu cattle (and other livestock) as “money,” 


‘although from comparative evidence I feel that the author pushes the 


economic precision of the system of livestock exchange a little too far. 

With regard to problems of development and planned change, there is a 
very lively exposition of the reasons for the total failure of “destocking 
campaigns” during the colonial period, in which the economic logic of 
the Turu triumphed over the misguided intentions of their colonial 
shepherds. Here, one regrets the absence of an up-to-date view of the 
consequences for Turu society of more recent development strategies, such 
as Mwalimu Nyerere expressed in ‘Arusha Declaration and in his later 
writings, such as Socialism and Rural Development and works on the 
drive for the establishment of ujamaa (communal) villages. We must 
await the forthcoming book by Marguerite Jellicoe for an appreciation of 
the effects of some of these policies on Turu social organization. 

The author makes good use of folktales as sociological models for 
particular structural sets at various points in his analysis, for example, 
on pages 91 and 138. This adds life and “cultural reality” to a book 
which is occasionally flat and insufficiently illustrated with ethnographic 
materials. He presents an interesting analysis of Turu notions of witch- 
craft and sorcery and the contexts of accusation, and I think most anthro- 
pologists with experience in this area would agree with his explanation of 
the famous “lion men” of Singida, about whom some colonial adminis- 
trators were more credulous than the Turu themselves. 

Striking ethnographic similarities and differences between the Turu and 
their Bantu-speaking neighbors crop up throughout the book. There are, 
among other things, the unusual verbal distinction the Turu make between 
male and female witches; the fact that all death is attributable to the 
malice of others as expressed in witchcraft and sorcery; and the fact that 
Turu believe, even in abstract terms, that one cannot be bewitched by 
members of a different village. The careful calculations Turu make about 
the value of grain and its part in the system of economic exchange are 
explored in detail, as is the system of livestock transactions and reciprocal 
aid among close agnates and nonagnatic kin. Schneider’s analysis of the 
network of rights and duties, both individual and corporate, in property 
and persons leads to the conclusion that the “lineage principle” and the 
ideal corporateness of lineages are not descriptions of reality but provide 
the “homemade model” of a structure within which individuals actively 
pursue their own interests. 
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Despite considerable ‘similarity between Turu and Gogo systems of 
kinship terminology and action, marriage is highly stable in the latter 
and unstable in the former, although Schneider gives no exact figures. 
Dorjahn’s (1959) contention that, in most polygynous societies in sub- 
Saharan Africa, only 30-40 percent of married men have more than one 
wife at a time is borne out by Schneider’s material on the Turu (“exactly 
33%”), as well as by mine on the Gogo (35.5 percent). The importance 
of such facts as that the Turu and the Gogo (and others) have cognate 
words for ancestral ghosts, that they share the formalization of moral 
but not legal responsibility for kinsmen and affines who are accused of 
homicide, and that they believe that cattle and sheep (but not goats) have 
ritual value cannot be overestimated in the analysis of any of these 
societies. Neither can one ignore the significance of the facts that both 
Gogo and Turu feel that marriages should not be based predominantly 
upon romantic attachments and that Turu and Gogo have very different 
cross-cousin terms. 

This brings me to my one major criticism of this book. Schneider makes 
little effort to explore the comparative implications of his analysis. I do 
not suggest that every monograph should be an exercise in comparative 
sociology. But some cross-references to the work of others on similar 
problems in neighboring societies would have enhanced the quality of the 
book. And comparative material, which is available in abundance, would 
have helped, for example, in his discussion of whether or not the word 
mbeyu can be translated as “clan.” As it stands, his interpretation clarifies 
nothing except his own problems in translating Turu concepts into English 
anthropological terms. Again, comparative references would have been 
enlightening in his examination of the intriguing institution of njughuda, 
in which women take a dominant role in reordering the easily unbalanced 
relationships between the sexes. It is clear that some aspects of this insti- 
tution are influenced by the women’s moot and the “fine of women” among 
the neighboring Barabaig, described by Klima in 1964. Turu have hostile 
and uneasy relationships with the Barabaig, but the latter certainly can- 
not be ignored in understanding parts of Turu social structure. 

Similarly, the lack of comparative references renders Schneider’s ex- 
planation of the use of the prefix wa- in Turu kinship terms (p. 50) 
completely unintelligible. I also wonder whether his use of the term 
“millet” for what appears sometimes to be different varieties of sorghum 
is legitimate, since he makes no use of Rounce’s excellent book (1949) 
on the agriculture of these areas. 

The epistemological status of some of Schneider’s theoretical assump- 
tions appears vague, as when he claims that “it should be possible to study 
an economy like that of the Turu as a single system of material, service, 
and social transactions” (my italics). And what is one to make of the 
statement that the Turu kinship system “can be seen as under immense 
pressure to reconstitute as a system ... of segmentary lineages”? If the 
“system” itself is derived from Turu norms and behavior by the anthro- 
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pologist, where does the “pressure to reconstitute” come from and how is 
it experienced? 

Proofreading in this otherwise admirably produced book is sometimes 
sloppy. Pospisil (1963), Belshaw (1968), and Massell (1963) all appear 
several times in the introduction but not in the bibliography. The map 
reproduced on page 9 is nearly illegible in parts, and there are tables in 
the book which are not listed in the table of contents. 

Despite these minor quibbles, however, this is a very valuable addition 
to the ethnography of central Tanzania. It also represents a complete 
justification, on theoretical grounds, of a mode of analysis advocated by 
an anthropologist who has already contributed greatly to the field of 
economic anthropology. 


Tradition and Economic Progress in Samoa: A Case Study of the Role of 
Traditional Social Institutions in Economic Development in Western 
Samoa. By David Pitt. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1970. Pp. xi-+-295. £3.00. 


Lowell D. Holmes 
Wichita State University 


It has been said that, since man is born without instincts and must learn 
his values, attitudes, and patterns of behavior from other men, much of 
his life is oriented by either myth or misconception. Nowhere is this 
statement more true than in the interpretation of economic activities on 
a cross-cultural basis. The popular myths of the “lazy primitive” or the 
economically irrational native have been enduring stereotypes in spite 
of volumes of counterevidence which have been produced by Malinowski, 
Firth, Herskovits, Goodfellow, and others. 

Tradition and Economic Progress in Samoa is a case study designed to 
explore the validity of a variety of “negative models” which are commonly 
held by Europeans concerning Samoan economic values and behavior. 
These models, frequently associated with peoples outside the Western 
tradition, include misconceptions such as (1) Samoans prefer leisure to 
constructive work, (2) Samoans receive no economic incentive from their 
traditional society, since despotic hereditary chiefs and extended families 
claim all of a young man’s earnings, (3) Samoans prefer consumption to 
capital accumulation for future production because they are incapable of 
deferring gratification, (4) Samoans occasionally think logically, but 
when that occurs it is achieved through rules learned by rote rather than 
by using principles of reason, and (5) Samoan communal organization is 
generally incompatible with economic progress. 

The theoretical frame of reference for Pitt’s study is “to apply a 
different explanatory model to a situation of underdevelopment through a 
study of all elements contributing to Western Samoan economy and - 
society.” Thus, there is a necessity to deal with two social entities— 
Samoan and European-—-and with two value systems and modes of 
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behavior, fæ asämoa (traditional Samoan) and fe’apalagt (Western). Ap- 
parently, the success of both Samoan and European enterprises is de- 
pendent upon the nature and extent of input emanating from the 
representatives of the two factions. 

Investigation of this economic situation. entailed field research for 
approximately one year, during which Pitt observed social, political, and 
economic aspects of life in two rural villages on the island of Upolu and in 
the port town of Apia. In the village of Malie, nine miles from Apia, 
economic activities centered about cash cropping and wage labor, while in 
the more remote village of Salani (a four-hour bus ride from Apia), the 
people were essentially only cash croppers. The Samoans in Apia, the 
locus of most of Western Samoa’s governmental and commercial ac- 
tivities, were almost exclusively wage laborers. 

The methodology of the study was the one traditionally employed by 
anthropologists—observation, interview, and analysis of government, mis- 
sion, and commercial documents. Quantification is used wherever useful 
and appropriate. Particularly valuable in the documentation of Samoan 
economic values and behavior are tables revealing the nature of consump- 
tion of necessities and luxury goods, daily work schedules for males (titled 
and untitled) and females, amounts and kinds of goods exchanged on 
ceremonial occasions, occupations of Samoan wage laborers, and the 
nature and amounts of savings, investments, and loans of Samoan 
villagers. 

The study has historical depth and treats Samoan economics within the 
total cultural context. Although some minor points having to do with 
alleged modern polygyny and with interpretations of rank involving the 
status of chiefs (alti) and talking chiefs (tulafale) in the village social 
structure may be questionable, the monograph is essentially sound and 
insightful. It should be required reading for anyone engaged in or con- 
templating governmental, missionary, or commercial service in either 
Western or American Samoa. 

Rather than describe Pitt’s treatment of each of the “negative models” 
cited earlier, it is sufficient to note that in general the idea that traditional 
institutions cannot promote economic progress is proven to be untenable. 
Whether in the recruitment of labor in cash cropping, the cooperation of 
relatives in trading enterprises, or the encouragement of commercially 
minded young men by families who look to them as potential recipients of 
important chiefly titles, the traditional institutions of Samoa provide 
support in every instance. 

Of special interest to anyone interested in cultural dynamics in develop- 
ing nations is David Pitt’s final conclusion that Samoa, and perhaps other 
Afro-Asian societies as well, is underdeveloped only in a relativist sense 
and that normally applied standards of level of consumption are an 
inadequate index of wealth or economic satisfaction. He suggests that 
each and every society may have its own concepts of proper consumption 
and that wealth gained at the expense of the destruction of traditional 
structures and values is not worth the effort. It may very well be that 
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Samoans are not the only underdeveloped, people in the world who share 
the sentiment that “they would be wealthier if they move outside the orbit 
of fa’asémoa [traditional institutions] but few think they would be 
happier.” 


Traditional Balinese Culture. Edited by Jane Belo. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1970. Pp. xxvii+421. $20.00. 


Hildred Geertz 
Princeton University 


If you are looking for a society whose modes of functioning are so di- 
vergent from those of. the West as to provide a maximally demanding test 
of the precision and validity of your favorite sociological schemes, let me 
propose Bali. It is not a place for the intellectually fainthearted, however, 
or for the methodologically meticulous. Its major drawbacks as a proving 
ground are also its strengths, being outcomes of the very complexity of 
Balinese society. Neither primitive nor simple, Bali has a kind of struc- 
tural baroqueness and cultural subtlety that, in some senses, can stand 
up as a contrast to an industrial society. But the very intricacy of its 
forms is so baffling that the incautious researcher runs the danger of being 
seduced from the' resolutely. comparative stance into a fascination with 
Bali as such. Concepts have a way of becoming Bali centered and Bali 
relevant, the object itself becoming the subject of study rather than its 
vehicle. The temptation here is not the mythic one of “going native” but 
of finding the data itself so engrossing that you will never return to 
theory building. 

For the seducible, Traditional Balinese Culture provides an elegant 
introduction to the extensive literature on the Balinese. A compilation of 
papers from the 1930s and 1940s that have been buried in inaccessible 
journals, it represents the responses to Bali of a group of American 
scholars and artists, people of varying degrees of sociological sophistication 
but all of penetrating aesthetic sensibilities and long personal experience 
in Bali. The concern of these writers is mainly with the arts—music, 
drama, and dance—and with Balinese interpersonal relationships, which 
are themselves a form of art. It should be read, for balance, together with 
the two recently issued collections of Dutch research of the same period 
(Balt: Studies in Life, Thought and Ritual and Bali: Further Studies in 
Life, Thought and Ritual, edited by J. van Baal et al. [The Hague, 1960 
and 1969]), which stress social, ritual, and economic organization. Taken 
as a whole, these sets of early papers form a solid foundation for the 
understanding of more complex works such as Gregory Bateson and 
Margaret Mead’s Balinese Character (New York, 1942) and Jane Belo’s 
Trance in Bali (New York, 1960). 

There are four pieces here by Belo herself—on twins, on the Balinese 
“temper,” on children’s drawing, and on Balinese family organization—all 
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insightful and authoritative. The rest of the book comprises four of 
Margaret Mead’s lesser (and unrepresentative) articles on the arts and 
children; two by Colin McPhee on music and dance; an unusual text 
giving a verbatim explanation by a priest of Balinese religious entities, 
translated by Katharane Mershon; an essay by Beryl de Zoete and Walter 
Spies on dance and drama; a “blind” psychological analysis of children’s 
drawings by Theodora Abel; two pieces by Claire Holt (one of these, on 
the dance, is with Gregory Bateson); and two others by Bateson. 

In a volume filled with evocative ethnographic description, nuanced, 
perceptive, and meticulously accurate, Bateson’s articles stand out for a 
different virtue: their bold conceptualizations of the processes of cultural 
symbolizing. These are the most important essays in the book, because 
they represent a more general inquiry into the formal characteristics of 
culture. The paper “An Old Temple and a New Myth” especially deserves 
rescue from oblivion, for it sets out the peculiar Balinese manner of ap- 
prehending historical change, continuity, and causation and relates these 
to the general processes of myth making and ritual action. Bateson’s 
paper with Claire Holt, “Form and Function of the Dance in Bali,” is 
less developed but gives an intriguing sketch of some major formal 
dimensions that a full contextual study of dance as culturally expressive 
behavior might need. Better known, perhaps, is “The Value System of a 
Steady State,” a valiant, if not entirely successful, attempt to bring to- 
gether Bateson’s interactional concept of schismogenesis with his cul- 
turological one of ethos via the psychogenetic model that he and Mead 
developed in Balinese Character. It fully deserves another reading in the 
light of more recent theoretical developments. 

The collection altogether, despite the heterogeneous backgrounds of the 
authors, has a certain consistency of outlook and subject. An attentive 
reader can construct a fairly complete picture, not, of course, of Balinese 
society as a whole, but of the major concerns of, as the title states, tradi- 
tional Balinese culture. In particular, a student of the social and psy- 
chological contexts of creativity, innovation, and conservatism in art and 
ritual would find very little in this book that is out of date and much 
that is highly provocative. But he runs the risk of being drawn into the 
Balinese web and, if he emerges again, of seeing his earlier conceptualiza- 
tions in shreds about him. 


Neighbors: The Social Contract in a Castilian Hamlet. By Susan Tax 
Freeman. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1970. Pp. xvili+-233. 
$10.00. 


M. J. Meggitt 
City University of New York 
Given the kinds of social changes that have been overtaking tribal and 


peasant societies around the world during the past few decades and the 
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rate at which they are proceeding, social anthropologists nowadays seem 
to be concerned more and more with devising ways of investigating and 
trying to account for social systems more extensive and more complex 
than those which formerly engaged their attention. Consequently, it is 
interesting to encounter an ethnography that presents a detailed analysis 
of the social structure and cultural values of a rural community number- 
ing between eighty and ninety people and treats the interrelations of this 
hamlet with the handful of slightly larger communities that make up a 
small geographically, and perhaps ecologically, differentiated region in the 
northeast of Spain. 

The author, Susan Tax Freeman, makes a case for her choice of sub- 
ject matter on two grounds. First, she points out that ethnographic and 
ethnological investigations of the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries, especially by Joaquin Costa and his associates, revealed the 
prevalence of such communities, particularly throughout the north of 
Spain. Therefore, in order to gain a clear picture of Spanish settlement 
patterns and local social structures, it is necessary to understand the 
characteristics and functions of these small-scale communities. This, she 
argues, is even more necessary because few investigators since Costa have 
bothered to pursue these inquiries. Rather, interest has fallen on com- 
munities such as southern agro-towns that are more diversified internally. 
More attention has been paid to hierarchical social structures in these 
situations at the expense of examining the nonhierarchical, horizontal 
organization and egalitarian traditions that the author believes are also a 
fundamental feature of Spanish social life. Hamlets such as Valdemora, 
she asserts, provide an appropriate setting for such inquiries. 

Within the limits of these assumptions (which are reasonable and 
testable), the author has produced a gracefully written and clearly focused 
account of an enduring rural community that is a valuable addition to 
the ethnographic literature on Spain. She has been fortunate in having 
access to archival and other historical material going back to the sixteenth 
century, so that she is able to indicate both changes and lines of con- 
tinuity in Valdemora with respect to demographic features (including 
migration), economic life, and relations with the church and with the 
Duchy of Medinaceli, to which the Valdemorans and their neighbors 
owed dues and taxes of various kinds on their agricultural, pastoral, and 
silvicultural activities. 

The author also uses these records along with her own genealogical 
and other field data to analyze changing patterns of emigration and inter- 
marriage and thus to indicate the varying networks of social interaction 
that have linked Valdemora with neighboring villages and with the larger 
towns of the region. The demonstration of the shifting back and forth of 
family names among the villages as a result of marriage choices is both 
neat and methodologically useful. 

Finally, the detailed discussion of the slow but significant changes that 
have occurred during the past twenty or thirty years in the corporate 
jural and economic areas of Valdemoran life provides evidence for the 
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kinds of systematic interconnections that are usually assumed to exist 
among the sociocultural institutions of small-scale communities. 

In short, the author has succeeded in what she set out to do. The book 
(handsomely produced, by the way) will not only interest those concerned 
with Spanish a a T E anthropologists generally should read 
it with profit. 


Learning to Be Chinese: The Political Socialization of Children in Taiwan. 
By Richard W. Wilson. Cambridge, Mass.: M.I.T. Press, 1970. Pp. xiii+- 
203. $10.00. 


Nancy J. Olsen 
Stanford University 


The often baffling and seemingly bizarre political behavior of the Chinese 
people can be understood, Richard Wilson asserts, by analyzing the way 
in which Chinese children acquire attitudes toward authority, group cohe- 
siveness, acceptable targets for aggression, and other nonpolitical but 
“politically relevant” aspects of personality. To gather data on this sub- 
ject, Wilson studied three large primary schools in Taiwan—two in the 
capital city of Taipei and one in a nearby rural area. His methods included 
observation of classroom teaching and pupil behavior, a content analysis 
of school textbooks, a questionnaire designed to get at attitudes toward 
authority and decision-making processes (e.g., “Who is the head of your 
home? What do you feel about this person?”), unstructured interviews 
with a smaller number of children on the same subjects, a TAT-type pro- 
jective test, a test of cognitive images of government, and interviews (the 
content of which is not described) with an unspecified number of educa- 
tional authorities, teachers, and parents. From this welter of information, 
evidence is selectively drawn to support what is essentially a culture and 
personality argument. 

Wilson’s theory, in brief, is that Chinese child-rearing practices rely 
very heavily on shaming techniques that involve the threat of denying 
love. This training is begun at any early age, and the result is a deeply 
internalized identification with and fear of rejection by “the group.” 
Since the leader both represents the ingroup to outsiders and serves as a 
model for the behavior of his followers, the only appropriate attitude to- 
ward the leader is one of uncritical loyalty. Feelings about authority 
figures originate in the family context. Modern Chinese fathers are 
affectively involved with their children and use psychological techniques 
of discipline, with the result that children learn to identify with and have 
warm feelings toward leaders in general. The behavior of the primary 
school teacher parallels that of the parent, and in this and other ways, 
learning in school reinforces that which occurs in the home. 

Shaming, while producing conformity and group loyalty, also produces 
insecurity, doubt, fear, and inner rage. These potentially explosive feelings 
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of hostility are released against sanctioned targets outside the group— 
foreigners, Communists, traitors—and are also expressed in widespread 
political cynicism and in a careful distinction between the correct external 
form of behavior and one’s own inner feelings. The political results of 
this process are there for all of us to see—intense loyalty toward and in- 
ability to criticize leaders, hatred of outgroups, acceptance of corruption 
and cheating, the masking of inner feelings by polite behavior, etc. (the 
reader is invited to supply his own personal stereotype of Chinese social 
behavior). 

This approach to the study of “national character” has been out of 
favor among sociologists and anthropologists for many years. Readers of 
this Journal need not be told that illustration is not evidence, nor will 
they be impressed when the selected examples are in the form of tables 
significant at the .01 level (particularly when the statistical test used to 
produce this figure is nowhere mentioned). Rather than dwell further on 
the method, then, I would like to take up Wilson’s argument itself and, 
particularly, to comment upon two closely related issues—first, since it is 
pivotal to the whole scheme, whether parents in Taiwan in fact rely more 
on shaming and withdrawal of love than on the “direct” techniques of dis- 
cipline and, second, Wilson’s apparent insensitivity to social differentia- 
tion in Chinese society. 

Anthropologists who have lived in Taiwanese villages are unanimous 
on the first point. The direct forms of punishment are the ones most 
commonly used by rural parents. Both Norma Diamond (K’un Shen: A 
Taiwan Village [New York, 1969]) and Margery Wolf (“Child Training 
and the Chinese Family,” in Family and Kinship in Chinese Society, 
edited by M. Freedman [Stanford, Calif., 1970]) describe slaps and beat- 
ings, scolding, cursing, threats of various sorts, and occasional food de- 
privation. But neither ethnographer observes the warm parent-child 
relationships which Wilson reports. Fathers in particular were considered 
frightening and unapproachable. Physical punishment was apparently not 
as frequent in the village studied by Bernard Gallin (Hsin Hsing, Taiwan: 
A Chinese Village in Change [Berkeley, Calif., 1966]), but threats and 
scoldings were commonly used. Gallin also agrees with Wolf and Diamond 
in characterizing the father-child relationship as formal and distant. 

Wilson refers to none of these studies, nor are we told how he arrived 
at his conclusions about the prevalence of shaming and the denial of love 
as a disciplinary technique and the increasing intimacy between father 
and child. One suspects that Wilson’s informants may have been those 
with whom he had social contact, probably among Taiwan’s educational 
elite. 

This brings me to my second point, which is that modern Taiwan is a 
very complex society. One-half of the adult population is now engaged in 
nonagricultural occupations ranging from traditional, low-status peddlers 
and laborers to Westernized, highly educated professionals. Mainland 
refugees comprise 15 percent of the population, and there is a definite, 
though less pronounced, cleavage within the native Taiwanese group be- 
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tween those whose ancestors came from Fukien and Kwangtung provinces 
—the Hokkien and Hakka peoples, respectively. There is no reason to be- 
lieve that social class and rural-urban residence, which have proved to be 
such powerful predictors of child-training differences in the United States, 
would not also affect parent-child relationships in Taiwan. (My own re- 
search shows that they do.) It is less self-evident, but certainly possible, 
that differing child-rearing emphases would characterize mainlainders and 
Taiwanese (many Taiwanese I talked with believe this is the case), main- 
landers from different provinces, and Hakka and Hokkien groups. Yet 
throughout Wilson’s book, we are simply told how “Chinese parents” be- 
have, and the way they behave is to use shaming and denial of love. For 
the vast majority of families on Taiwan, this, is, I believe, just plain wrong. 

If the political attitudes of children on Taiwan are not to be explained 
by the type of discipline they have received or their feelings toward their 
fathers, how were these attitudes acquired? The answer is, I think, a 
simple one. The children say that Chiang is benevolent and brave, that 
they should trust their leaders, that the Communists are “bandits,” and 
all the rest of it, for the same reason they say 2 + 2 = 4—~because that’s 
what their teachers tell them. In a fascinating appendix, Wilson describes 
the centralized governmental control of curriculum, textbooks, and teach- 
ing methods, which is reinforced by periodic visits of inspection and class- 
room performance on centrally set exams. Because it is free of commen- 
tary, this is the most compelling part of the entire book, and it makes one 
realize what a fine contribution Wilson could have made had he chosen a 
slightly different goal. From his extensive knowledge of the Taiwanese 
educational system, he could have fashioned a very valuable monograph 
on the way in which a government which considers itself under attack at- 
tempts to consolidate its power by inculcating appropriate political atti- 
tudes in the young. In fact, a good deal of this material is available in 
various sections throughout the book. The reader who has the persever- 
ance to ignore the national-character argument while searching for this 
more descriptive material could be rewarded with considerable insight into 
what political socialization in Taiwan is really all about. 


Social Character in a Mexican Village: A Sociopsychoanalytic Study. By 
Erich Fromm and Michael Maccoby. Englewood ~ Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1970. Pp. xv-+303. $8.95. 


George M. Foster 
University of California, Berkeley 


The aims of the authors of this innovative study are “to test a new 
method which permits the application of psychoanalytic theory to the 
study of social groups without psychoanalyzing the individual members 
of the group, ... to test the theory of social character, ... [and] to dis- 
cover data which might be useful for prediction and planning of social 
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change in peasant society” (p. 226). The research, carried out in 1958-63 
in a village of 800 near Cuernavaca (and, incidentally, near Tepoztlan), 
is the joint product of the authors, of Mexican medical doctors and psy- 
chiatrists, and of the anthropologists Theodore and Lola Schwartz; how- 
ever, the theoretical framework and data analyses are the work of the 
authors alone. Most description and analysis are based on an “interpreta- . 
tive questionnaire” (reproduced with coding instructions in the appendix) 
administered to 95 percent of the adult population (W = 406), plus sixty 
Rorschachs and sixty-six Thematic Apperception Tests administered to 
subjects drawn from the larger sample. 

The behavior underlying “social character” is found to be strikingly 
similar to that of Mexican peasants described by anthropologists: people 
are reserved and withdrawn, reluctant to form deep friendships, distrust- 
ful, suspicious of the motives of others, fatalistic, fearful, and lacking in 
confidence in their ability and power. But this study goes beyond an- 
thropological analyses by showing that not all villagers combine the same 
traits and that through social character analysis there emerges a typology 
of personalities which elucidates such problems as alcoholism and which 
points the way to prediction about change. Fromm’s construct of “social 
character” postulates that, through social processes, human energy not 
only is structured in terms of Freud’s dynamic character concept, but is 
structured in culturally patterned ways, so that most members of a society 
share a common structure which motivates them to attempt to fulfill their 
social-economic functions with an optimum of energy and a minimum of 
friction. Since social character, which develops as a syndrome of charac- 
ter traits, is an adaptation to the economic, social, and cultural conditions 
the group experiences, once the range and variety found in a group is 
known, its potential for response to changing conditions can be predicted 
with some degree of accuracy. 

Fromm’s theory of character differs from that of Freud in that its base 
is seen not in various types of libido organization, but in terms of a per- 
son’s “relatedness” to the world. Relatedness is conceptualized via the 
ideal types of “productive” and “nonproductive” orientations, combined 
with “receptive,” “exploitative,” and “hoarding” tendencies, which com- 
bine to make four principal social characters: nonproductive-receptive 
(numerically most common), productive-hoarding (next most common), 
productive-exploitative (about fifteen cases), and unproductive-exploita- 
tive (numerically relatively unimportant). Nonproductive people view all 
good as lying outside themselves, beyond their creative powers; receptives 
await passively for whatever may come their way; while exploitatives take 
by guile or aggression. Productive people are creative, outgoing, active, 
capable of giving as well as receiving love—the exploitatives much more 
so than the hoarding types, who find security in conserving and withhold- 
ing rather than aggressively producing more. Considering both dominant 
and. secondary traits: (for obviously, no one fully corresponds to any one 
type), 71 percent of the villagers are receptive, 55 percent hoarding, and 
26 percent exploitative. The nonproductive-receptive peasant corresponds 
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roughly to the popular stereotype of the listless Mexican peasant, the 
productive-hoarding to the “anthropologists ” peasant, while the produc- 
tive-exploitative peasant is the raw stuff from which an entrepreneurial 
class is formed. 

Since, as is pointed out, social character is adaptive to the conditions 
of life, the presence of three basic types in a single village (presumably 
duplicated in many other Mexican villages) has important implications for 
contemporary Mexico. The nonproductive-exploitative people are primar- 
ily landless day laborers (from whom an urban factory and services 
population could be drawn?), the productive-hoarding people are free 
landowners (the political base of a sturdy yeoman class?), while the pro- 
ductive-exploitative group, because of its future orientation, is the key to 
social change based on what the authors call “social selection,” a con- 
cept suggestive of the biologists’ “gene pool.” Thus, the first two types 
are best adapted to traditional rural Mexico, while the third type is 
deviant and ill-adapted to this life. But in developing socioeconomic situa- 
tions, the previously deviant productive-exploitative group now proves 
best adapted to the new conditions, and its members become economically 
successful and the leaders. - 

Although for sociologists and anthropologists Soczal Character has 
shortcomings, especially the lack of detailed structural analysis of the 
community, it is a major theoretical and factual contribution to the 
knowledge of Mexican peasant society which cannot be ignored by those 
concerned with peasants, their character, and the implications of charac- 
ter type for socioeconomic development. It is a study which should be 
replicated in other classical peasant societies, such as those of Greece and 
India. . 


Sweden: Prototype of Modern Society. By Richard F. Tomasson. Studies 
in Modern Societies. Edited by Dennis H. Wrong. New York: Random 
House, 1970. Pp. xv-+302. $3.95 (paper). 


Bengt Abrahamsson 
University of Stockholm 


Remarkably, Swedish sociology up to the present has not produced any 
books on Sweden; there have been no broad, holistic attempts, in the vein 
of Robin M. Williams’s American Society (New York, 1970), to deal with 
Swedish society as such, although there are a variety of books on various 
isolated aspects (e.g., the family, organizations, labor-management rela- 
tions, and social mobility). Instead, scholars and journalists from abroad 
have provided the Swedish public with broad description and analysis of 
its social habitat. Some examples are Marquis Childs’s Sweden-—the 
Middle Way (New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 1961), Dank- 
wart A. Rustow’s The Politics of Compromise (Princeton, N.J., Princeton 
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University, 1955), and Fred Fleisher’s The New Sweden (New York: 
David McKay Co., 1967). 

One possible explanation of the reluctance of Swedish sociologists to 
survey, analyze, and explain the workings of their own society from a 
broad viewpoint might be the rationalism and strongly empiricist climate 
which has prevailed in the social sciences in the post-World War II 
period. Indeed, this is one of the characteristics of contemporary Sweden 


which receives special emphasis in Richard F. Tomasson’s work. This 


climate has been averse to large-scale theorizing and speculation; as ‘To- 
masson emphasizes, “Swedish scholarship stays close to the fact and is 
reluctant to generalize” (p. 273). A certain amount of speculation appears 
unavoidable in a broad societal analysis, Such an approach carries a cer- 
tain risk of being met with ridicule and disdain in a scientific setting 
which puts a high premium on strict models, measurability, and predic- 
tion. The typical research item of Swedish sociology, at least up to the 
mid-1960s, has been the survey; as Gösta Carlsson has observed, Swedish 
sociology has almost come to be defined by its reliance on survey tech- 
niques. 

However, as a result of this tradition, there are now a rich variety of 
data on Swedish society which Tomasson has utilized well. The book 
abounds in detailed information on such topics as newspaper circulation, 
birth rates, prestige ratings of occupations, income tax rates, and the 
social backgrounds of members of the Riksdag, big businessmen, and 
higher civil servants. The author deals with the state and politics, the 
religious situation, the school and university systems, the family, social 
stratification and mobility, and dominant Swedish values. 

My objections to Tomasson’s book refer less to what he is saying than 
to what he does not say. First of all, he ignores or treats only very 
cursorily such important areas as social welfare legislation, labor-manage- 
ment relations, and the mass media. Although he recognizes the welfare 
system as one of the bases of the comparatively tranquil and rapid 
modernization of Sweden, he does not demonstrate any interest in that 
system’s historical background, particularly its roots in the labor move- 
ment. At least to a Swede, it is hard to understand how one can separate 
today’s welfare system from its political aspects, particularly after the 
party cleavages over the supplementary pension system during the late 
1950s. 

Labor-management relations are dealt with primarily in the chapter on 
organizations. The discussion is restricted to a highly conventional, de- 
scriptive account of the size of the organizations, plus a short sketch of 
the main provisions of the 1938 Saltsjöbaden Basic Agreement between 
the Swedish Federation of Trade Unions (LO) and the Confederation of 
Swedish Employers (SAF). I believe Tomasson would have done better if 
he had engaged in a more critical examination of the internal policies of 
the LO and if he had considered some of the radical discontent voiced 
against the trade union movement. The author mentions, in passing, the 
New Left criticism which “centers around the pragmatic materialism of 
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the LO and their loss of socialist goals—the same criticism leveled at the 
Social Democrats” (p. 251). If Tomasson had taken the pains to examine 
this opposition, he would probably have been more careful in applying 
the end-of-ideology reasoning—which is his main thesis—so strongly to 
Swedish society. : 

With regard to the mass media, Tomasson justly points out the social 
significance of the large circulation of quality newspapers, such as the 
Dagens Nyheter and Svenska Dagbladet, but forgets the impact of tele- 
vision. The intellectual stigma so often attached to television viewing in 
many other countries is hardly apparent in Sweden. More than in most 
other countries, television (noncommercial) functions as an important 
source of information, debate, and social criticism (and even some enter- 
tainment). 

Consensus, end of ideology, and similar concepts are used frequently by 
Tomasson to describe the prevailing climate in Sweden today. He main- 
tains, rather categorically, that “few would argue with the contention that 
the stability of Swedish democracy and the extent to which it operates 
by compromise and consensus is exceeded by no other modern democracy” 
(p. 55). Recent developments, however, have contributed to shatter this 
image in a highly dramatic fashion, as exemplified by the Kiruna mining 
strike in the winter of 1969-70, the wave of wildcat strikes following it, 
the labor conflicts involving the state and higher civil servants in 1971, 
and various instances of forceful student opposition. Tomasson em- 

phasizes in his preface that the pace of social change is rapid and that the 
book cannot be wholly up to date. I certainly do not want to blame the 
author for not having made these predictions (after all, sociology is no - 
crystal ball); but I believe that a better consideration of scholarly works 
criticizing the consensual position (good Swedish examples are Göran 
Therborn et al.’s En ny vänster [Stockholm: Rabén & Sjogren, 1966] and 
Kurt Samuelson’s Ar ideologierna döda? [Stockholm: Bonniers, 1966]) 
would have led the author to a more careful statement of his leading idea. 
Because of this partial failure, the book seems unnecessarily dated. Some 
factual information is also out of date and could easily have been corrected: 
Sweden has a unicameral parliamentary system (the bicameral one was 
discontinued in 1970); since 1969, Sweden has had two television chan- 
nels, not one. 

In most other respects, however—thanks to frequent comparisons with 
other countries—-Tomasson’s book gives a comprehensive, sound, and in- 
formative introduction to Sweden. 


Influencing the Youth Culture: A Study of Youth Organizations in Israel. 
By Joseph W. Eaton in collaboration with Michael Chen. Beverly Hills, 
Calif.: Sage Publications, 1970. Pp. 256. $8.95. 


Yochanan Peres 
Tel-Aviv University 


The ever-growing concern in Western societies (especially in the United 
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States) with the “generation gap” heightens the relevancy of a study ex- 
ploring the relationship between the adult world and youth cultures in a 
new country such as Israel. It is often assumed that young Israelis have 
found their path toward a responsible and constructive role in their 
society. Under what circumstances and by which mechanisms has this 
been achieved? This is the main problem to which this book addresses 
itself. 

After an introduction which is somewhat less than inspiring (consider, 
for instance, statements such as: “Men are not machines who can be used 
by an impersonal state for very long without becoming inefficient” [p. 22] 
or “Countless generations of loving, untrained, and sometimes downright 
inadequate parents have kept the human race going” [p. 21]), the author 
presents a useful classification of possible strategies that adult-making 
organizations may use toward youth: the negative, the directive, the co- 
optative, and the revolutionary (pp. 41-42). 

While the first three strategies are quite clear (and represent a rising 
order of self-determination on the part of the young), the reader might 
wonder about the term “revolutionary” in this context. Obviously, revolu- 
tionary movements may negate or co-opt youth just as much as the Estab- 
lishment. Thus, the author fails in this case to address himself to the 
relevant question, What is the strategy? but asks, rather, Who is using 
it? A more fitting expression for the fourth strategy could perhaps be 
“identification”; that is, the adults are identifying with a youth culture 
and taking it as their reference group. 

„Eaton argues on both the theoretical and the empirical levels that the 
dominant strategy in Israel is the co-optative one and that, by and large, 
this strategy has been successful. His theoretical argument is derived from 
Israel’s special position as a beleaguered immigrant society. These cir- 
cumstances have increased the sense of interdependence among the seg- 
ments of the population and intensified the ideological climate into which 
the youth is co-opted. 

The empirical data were collected in a small town called Holon, located 
in the Tel Aviv urban area (p. 83). Holon’s population is far from rep- 
resentative of Israel in general. The investigators tried to even out this 
discrepancy by adding a special sample of poor children from the slum 
areas (p. 96). 

A useful, although rather crude, trichotomy has been introduced here. | 

The subjects were divided into “idealists,” “realists,” and “detached.” 
The author’s definition of the idealists as those “with the highest degree 
of commitment to assign priorities to the accomplishment of social objec- 
tives” (p. 23) seems to be appropriate. However, its operationalization is 
not explicated. 
. The author reports an extremely high rate of participation in Israel’s 
youth organizations (over 90 percent did participate for a certain period), 
but also a high dropout rate (p. 83). The youth organizations are strong 
compared with parallel groups in the Western democracies but are, never- 
theless, quite weak compared with their own past. 
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In analyzing this decline, the author introduces an interesting idea, 
namely, the crisis of achievement. The fact that the pioneer’ generation 
achieved such a high proportion.of their goals in Israel presents a problem. 
to the young Israeli. If he wants to adhere to the ideology of the pioneers, 
he will have to forego their independent and rebellious way of life. Thus, 
innovative and even revolutionary rhetoric leads in such a situation to 
continuity and discipline in actual behavior. This crisis is common to any 
radical youth culture that has survived for more than one generation. 
When rebellion becomes routinized, the second generation has the options 
of returning to the prerevolutionary past, conforming to the by now well- 
established movement, or escalating toward even more extreme slogans. 
None of these options is particularly satisfactory. Many of Eaton’s con- 
clusions can be read as a report of the various compromises Israeli 
youngsters and youth organizations have made. 

Another lesson to be learned from the book is that the convention of 
lumping together conformity and conservatism is not always warranted. 
In some nations, as in Israel, the Establishment is one of the most in- 
novative forces in the society. For many young Israelis, and especially 
those of Oriental background, to strive for change and modernity implies 
joining the Establishment. 

It goes without saying that the material presented in the volume is of 
great value to anyone who wants to understand the process of coming of 
age in Israel, especially since it provides such a thorough description of 
the various organizations. It has merit as well for the reader who wants 
to reflect on the more general problems of youth in modern societies, al- 
though this type of reader might want to take issue with some of the 
author’s general conclusions. 


The Police and the People: French Popular Protest, 1789-1820. By R. C. 
Cobb. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1970. Pp. xxi+393. $13.00. 


Allan Silver 
Columbia University 


Richard C. Cobb, author of the monumental Les armées révolutionnaires 
and a volume of fine essays, Terreur et subsistances, 1793-95, believes he 
has written a resolutely antisociological book in this treatment of police, 
protest, and famine between the Revolution and the end of the First 
Empire. It reflects “a total rejection of sociology and quantification” 
(p. xv). He takes repeated stands against the attempts of administrators, 
generals, ideologues, and the sociologically minded to coerce into con- 
venient patterns the variety and humanity of the ordinary people of post- 
revolutionary and Napoleonic France. He will not, given his “unsystematic 
mind,” be accused of “writing history that is either comparative or 
‘scientific,’ or of seeking to establish general laws” (p. xix). 

“No doubt,” writes a reviewer in the Times Literary Supplement for 
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November 27, 1970, “the ‘sociologists’ and ‘quantifiers’ will be sharpen- 
ing their hatchets.” But why? Cobb’s book is a superb contribution to the 
academic division of labor. Anyone—even sociologists—interested in 
popular political mentality, the problem of postrevolutionary order, and 
the nature of common-man politics in a place and time that produced the 
first essentially modern dictatorship would do better to ignore these invi- 
tations to the war of the schools and draw, instead, upon the many re- 
sources of this richly suggestive book. 

It is at once essay and thick documentation derived apparently from a 
larger work in progress. Cobb’s account of the Directory’s police inter- 
acting with the common people cannot fail to set off contemporary res- 
onance: his observations on the assumptions, tactics, and ideology of the 
police and the middle and lower classes are marvelously detailed. So 
resolute is his focus at this level that he does not once even mention the 
name of Fouché, who emerged under Napoleon as the first of the great 
police ministers whose line has so flourished in our century. Interestingly, 
the discussion is essentially methodological: if the French police of the 
time (and, indeed, later) were among the most prolific observers of low 
life, ordinary life, the political life of everyday man, what is the evi- 
dential value of their records? The analysis exemplifies the unity of 
methodological and substantive problems: the inability of the police to 
comprehend the unique. An example is the (very contemporary) ten- 
dency of the police to ascribe local riotous disorder to the influence of 
outsiders, the rootless, the conspicuously deviant, which is balanced by 
their extraordinary knowledge of how daily society routinely works—for 
instance, the habits of this or that métier, region, or village. Police conduct 
is filtered through the political language of the Thermidorean reaction, 
a scheme for judging conformity and deviance, which Cobb traces finely 
through such sources as police manuals of the time. 

With a discussion of popular movements after 1793, the scope broadens. 
Cobb attempts to show that political rhetoric in Paris and other political 
centers was but faintly related to the popular mentality at local levels, 
even among sansculottes in their brief and tenuous time of triumph, the 
year II. There was, indeed, no popular “movement,” according to Cobb. 
(We may speculate that its emphasis in historical accounts reflects in part 
a retrospective projection from later periods, when mass movements in- 
formed by common ideologies became recurrent features of European 
political life.) In this book, the revolutionary impulse below the middle- 
class level appears as a matter of local coups carried out by a few mili- 
tants, often linked by family and trade, aiming at control of a town, a 
parish, or a commune. Because these impulses were so dominated by 
minorities, Cobb writes, the “statistical analysis of collectivities: crowds, 
assemblies, armies—-which has its own rather frozen and . . . largely ir- 
relevant rewards—must leave many vital questions unanswered” (p. 204). 
That may well be the case; however, this observation is more illuminat- 
ing than the earlier “total rejection of . . . quantification” (p. xv). 

More important are such analyses as that of the family mechanisms by 
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which the popular impulse was preserved, after defeat, in the political 
heritage of France—a common-man parallel to Schumpeter’s program for 
the analysis of the upper classes and social mobility in terms of family 
history. Another important analysis is the telling treatment of the weak- 
nesses of popular spontaneity and its painful repression, dispersion, and 
absorption. This focus on the dreary aftermath of revolutionary “ecstasy” 
both corrects a long-standing historical and ideological distortion and, 
more specifically, supplements at a different social level Issar Wolloch’s 
recent account of the Jacobin Club’s anticlimactic existence under the 
Directory and its absorption into the Napoleonic synthesis. 

A discussion of the politics of food and food supply invokes many of 
Cobb’s themes at the broadest level. Famine was the constant concern of 
ordinary people; management of the food supply was the preoccupation 
of all administrations—ancien régime, Directory, Empire—at all levels. 
Such a context profoundly differs from one dominated by class struggles, 
religious or communal competition, and the clash of debtors and creditors. 
Its primary reference is geographical, dividing areas characterized by local 
surpluses (pays fromenteux), adequate transport, and links with foreign 
markets from those of low productivity and insecure or inefficient tech- 
nology and, of course, towns and cities. Lines of struggle are set by pur- 
chasing areas from which population, groupings attempt to draw supplies. 
The contest reinforces local concerns, which are stark matters of life and 
death. Meanwhile, the administrative problems of dissimulation, manipula- 
tion, and intervention are clearly different from their modern counterparts. 
The political consequences are finely drawn—among them, a clear dis- 
junction between the revolutionary definition of the situation and those 
of the common man. Robespierre’s sneer at the common man’s concern 
with “vulgar groceries” was not matched by a corresponding neglect of 
the problem by practical administrators. Stalin in 1930 could choose an- - 
other course. ` 

In the Napoleonic phase—which Cobb treats much more briefly than 
he does the Directory——a new context emerges: the imperial state draw- 
ing upon foreign conquests, more efficient transport, and superior police 
and administrative apparatus, which foreshadows the new national con- 
text in which ordinary Europeans were henceforth to live out their private 
and political lives. The few parallels Cobb draws with contemporary India 
suggest a whole range of comparison and contrast—again, more illuminat- 
ing than his refusal to risk the fate of “So-and-so, who attempted to write 
an Anatomy of Revolution, [and who] disappeared here without a trace” 
(p. xix). Those whose styles run to the taxonomic, the conceptual, and 
the comparative can only benefit from reading this book, whose resources 
burst the limits of a short comment. 
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Law without Precedent: Legal Ideas in Action in the Courts of Colonial 
Busoga. By Lloyd A. Fallers. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1969. 
Pp. xi+365. $12.00. 


Leon Mayhew 
University of California, Davis 


Prevailing conceptions of law in current works in the sociology of law 
stress social control and the panoply of subsidiary and related ideas so 
useful to students of social control—-power, deviance, conformity, and 
stratification. This conceptual apparatus is appropriate to the muckrak- 
ing tradition in the sociological study of law. It facilitates the debunking 
of the pretense of blind justice and the myth of the rule of law and permits 
attention to class bias in justice, the rule of the weak by the strong, and 
other assorted deviations from purely legal order. Behavioral studies in 
political science are dominated by another form of debunking tradition. 
In attacking the simplistic supposition that legal decisions flow immac- 
ulately from the logic of the law, the behaviorists search for a simple 
structure of political attitudes that will account for patterns of judicial 
conduct. 

It is ironic that we must look to anthropological studies of the legal 
process in non-Western settings to find studies by social scientists who 
are animated by lawyers’ notions of Jaw. It is in the best anthropological 
studies that we find a concern for the construction of normative order 
and the legal reconstruction of events in order to transform “disputes” 
into “cases.” Students of the legal process must apparently examine far- 
flung and exotic settings to test the limits of conceptions of law derived 
from the Western legal tradition’ which social scientists assume has no 
bearing on. Western legal institutions. 

This enterprise, though ironic, is nonetheless valuable, and Fallers has 
provided a splended account of an ongoing system of legal argument. He 
avoids the worst superficialities of the social-control school of law by 
recognizing that the specifically legal mode of social control operates 
through moral discourse. For Fallers, the process that is institutionalized . 
in legal institutions is one of moral discourse directed to social control and 
dispute settlement. Following the jurisprudential theories of H. L. A. 
Hart, he distinguishes the primary rules of obligation in a legal system 
from the secondary rules that govern the process of constructing and 
applying the primary rules in specific instances. It is the existencé of these 
secondary rules that gives some modes of moral discourse a distinctively 
legal cast. 

Fallers observed Soga institutions in the early fifties at a.time when 
the Busoga were subject to the British colonial administration of Uganda. 
As such, their law was an amalgam of native and colonial sources; but the 
author emphasizes the indigenous component as it appears in the detailed 
records of some 150 cases litigated in county courts. The proceedings in 
these courts rarely involved statements of explicit rules, but Fallers is 
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able to reconstruct the implicit rules that constituted the raw materials 
of legal discourse about recurrent problems in Soga life, problems involv- 
ing marriage and adultery, relations with in-laws, and disputes over land 
and tenancy. Despite the lack of explicit conceptual structure and despite 
the differences between Western and Soga modes of legal argument, Fallers 
concludes that the Busoga did operate within a framework of organized 
legal discourse. Nevertheless, he does not dismiss as unimportant the fact 
that the concepts and rules of Soga legal discourse are implicit. Indeed, 
he argues, to quote him directly, that “the interest of the Soga material 
for comparative legal studies . . . is that it shows how legal a-system of 
social control can be without overt communication about the application 
of legal concepts—without precedent or legislation” (p. 312). When the 
normative materials of legal argument and the surrounding ‘society are 
relatively static, when legal practice is not professionalized, and when 
legal institutions are accessible to all, litigation and adjudication can con- 
sist in a relatively unselfconscious process, not unlike the playing of a 
card game; everyone knows the rules, so they need not be cited con- 
tinuously in order to maintain the game. Fallers believes that explicit 
secondary rules, which Hart or Levi would take to be essential to an 
orderly legal process, are better seen as adaptive mechanisms in legal sys- 
tems that must cope with constant social and legal change. In more static 
systems, it is possible to. be “fact minded,” to focus on what happened in 
the dispute in question and let the moral component of disputation re- 
main taken for granted in the background of the discourse. 

The growing body of detailed accounts of litigation in exotic settings is 
a valuable addition to our knowledge of the social construction of norma- 
tive order. Fallers’s contribution is an excellent, useful, and welcome addi- 
tion to that literature. It would be salutary if such work could be taken 
as a model for the study of the legal process in our own society. We need 
sophisticated studies of ordering as it occurs in the numerous legal settings 
of contemporary society, studies that avoid oversimplified insistence that 
law is merely clothing for the will of the powerful, vocabulary for the ex- 
pression of social attitudes, or a vehicle for the application of arbitrary 
fixed rules. Fallers’s account abjures all these assumptions, and I see no 
reason for assuming that studies of legal process in modern society cannot 
follow that example. What will be difficult, as all who have studied the 
valiant but disappointing struggles of the ethnomethodologists must know, 
is separating the explicit from the implicit rules of moral discourse. It is 
_ clear that even the most insistently explicit forms of legal argument as- 
sume a massive taken-for-granted background. In this sense, Fallers’s dis- 
tinction between Soga and Anglo-American law is relative, as he himself 
recognizes (p. 313). The underside of modern legal reasoning is only dimly 
understood. Further comparative studies of the legal process in the mul- 
tiple and varied lower-level agencies of law and administration in indus- 
trial society might well demonstrate an underlying similarity in the 
character of legal intercourse in both traditional and modern society. 
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_ The Sociology of British Communism. By Kenneth Newton. London: 
Allen Lane, Penguin Press, 1969; distributed in the United States by 
Fernhill House. Pp. vili-+-214. $7.50. 


Lewis A. Coser 
State University of New York at Stony Brook 


This study originated in a doctoral dissertation submitted to Cambridge 
University: It might well have remained in its files. The book is singularly 
unenlightening. 

The study is based on a grand total of twenty-seven interviews with 
members of the British Communist party. Of these, six were Cambridge 
undergraduates and only four were members of the working class. Not 
even half were rank-and-file members; the rest were officials on national, 
district, or branch committees. Almost all came from the greater London 
area. Scotland and Wales, traditional Communist party strongholds, are 
not represented. Of the twenty-seven individuals, there were four married 
couples. A most peculiar “sample” indeed. The interviews are supple- 
mented by various party materials and statistics which are easily available 
elsewhere and by biographies and autobiographies of present or former 
party members. 

What is most distinctive about the British Communist party, as of all 
other official Communist parties, is the fact that it forms part of an inter- 
national movement to which it is subordinated. The author, however, al- 
most completely ignores this international involvement and takes no ac- 
count of the fact that the twists and turns of the party line over the years 
must be accounted for in large part by factors that have nothing to do 
with the British scene. By treating a basically heteronomous organization 
as if it were autonomous, Newton bypasses one of its major characteristics 
and makes it impossible to understand its structure and functions. 

The second salient feature of the British Communist party is that it 
has very considerable strength in the trade-union movement and, in partic- 
ular, among shop stewards, although, as distinct from many other Com- 
munist parties, it is numerically weak and unable to exercise significant 
influence in elections; it has been a long time since it has been able to 
send even one member to Parliament. Yet nothing in this book deals with 
the role of the party in the union movement. This is truly a case of Hamlet 
without the prince. 

Third, the Communist party is a rigidly hierarchical organization; yet 
the author makes no distinction between interviews with high party 
officials and rank-and-file members. Here the point made earlier about the 
“sample” of respondents becomes especially relevant. Even in a less hier- 
archical organization such as the Labour party, a “sample” consisting, say, 
of Messrs. Wilson, Jenkins, and Healey, three Paddington housewives, 
seven Oxford students, and a few miscellaneous London members would 
look ludicrous. 


The bulk of the book is devoted to an examination of the sources of 
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recruitment of the party, of regional differences in party success, and of 
the effects of unemployment. But most of the results turn out to be 
trivial. What is one to make of a table giving the percentage of Com- 
munists in different occupational categories showing, say, that 0.09 per- 
cent of printers or 0.22 percent of students are Communists? Given the 
small membership of the party (some 35,000 in the sixties), such detailed 
breakdown is meaningless. What we really want to know is not that 0.34 
percent of miners are members of the party but, rather, why it is that the 
party has had at times a major political influence in the National Miners’ 
Union despite its small success in attracting the rank and file. As to that, 
the book remains silent. 

When it comes to specific “explanations,” the author displays at times 
a startling naiveté, if one can call it that. He accounts for the relatively 
high proportion of Jews in the party, at least in part, by the assertion that 
“Communists and Jews have something in common in that both tend to 
think in materialistic terms.” And he asserts, on the basis of a forty-year- 
old American study, that “in America it was found that those with in- 
come of less than $1,000 or more than $5,000 before becoming unem- 
ployed tended to become Fascists rather than Communists.” 

The book concludes that concepts like normlessness, meaninglessness, 
marginality, or status crystallization are of no use in explaining the social 
basis of British communism, except in the case of teachers and Jews. The 
bulk of the party members, we are to believe, are just ordinary blokes 
pragmatically oriented toward immediate issues and not much concerned 
with ideology. They are militants just a bit more in a hurry than the 
members of the Labour party. Perhaps so, but the author has failed to 
provide a pattern of proof that carries conviction. 

We have a number of good studies of the British Communist party. This 
is not one of them. 


Les phénomènes révolutionnaires. By Jean Baechler. Paris: Presses uni- 
versitaires de France, 1970. Pp. 260. Fr. 12. 


Charles Tilly 
Institute for Advanced Study 


The domestic conflicts of the United States in the 1960s unleashed a rage 
of writing about revolution, violence, and political conflict—although not, 
curiously enough, about war. In Western Europe, much “he same revival 
of intellectual interest in conflict occurred. The French Days of May 
1968 especially brought on the impulse to reanalyze the old issues. The 
first round of writing consisted largely of interpretive descriptions of the 
conflicts immediately at hand. Now we face the second round: the trea- 
tises taking a more systematic look at the whole subject matter (how- 
ever it is defined) but still strongly influenced by recent conflicts. 

Jean Baechler’s treatise on “revolutionary phenomena” belongs to the 
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second round; it bears the marks of an earnest desire to understand May 
1968 and the possibilities of revolution that it posed. Baechler includes in 
revolutionary phenomena all actions which “challenge the social order,” 
especially those in which people consciously place themselves in serious 
opposition to the existing order of things. He proposes that we make the 
study of that vast range of actions a discipline to be called “staseology” 
(from the Greek stasis: stop, interruption, turning against). Toward the. 
founding of that discipline, he offers a taxonomy, a handful of concepts 
and definitions, a way of asking questions, and a large number of dis- 
parate reflections. 

Since no general arguments or findings flow from the conceptual struc- 
ture, one can only guess its utility. My guess is that it will not add 
anything to what we already know. Baechler’s general typology of revolu- 
tionary phenomena, for example, distinguishes: (@) marginalities, includ- 
ing mental illness, suicide, crime, peasant wars, and student unrest; (6) 
countersocieties, including monasticism, banditry, millennialism, and 
Mafia; and (c) political revolution. Each of these bags is both mixed and 
leaky. The book is more valuable for the comments Baechler makes en 
passant, which are always thoughtful and often penetrating. He notes at 
several points, for instance, the fact that banditry is, to an important 
degree, a creation of expanding or contracting state power instead of a 
phenomenon foreign to government. Picking up leads from Raymond 
Aron, he traces some probable and much-neglected connections between 
domestic violence and the making of war. 

For every bright idea, however, there is at least one dubious judgment. 
Baechler tells us that “monopolistic” political regimes are intrinsically 
fragile while “pluralist” regimes are not (p. 177), that rapid social change 
generates more protest-inducing tension than slow social change (p. 186), 
that crime generally increases with prosperity (p. 186), that Western 
pluralist political systems are the only ones which tolerate multiple values 
(p. 212), that if aggression does not spill out in war or revolution it will 
find an expression in increased madness, crime, or suicide (p. 244), and 
so on. Most of these ideas belong to the folk sociology of our time, but 
they do not belong in a systematic treatise on revolutionary phenomena. 


Father of Racist Ideology: The Social and Political Thought of Count 
Gobineau. By Michael D. Biddiss. New York: Weybright & Talley, 1970. 
Pp. x-+314, $10.00. 


George W. Stocking, Jr. 
University of Chicago 


This somewhat overextended and rather pedestrian “investigation of 
Error” (p. ix) is organized around the thesis that Arthur de Gobineau’s 
“racist ideology is essentially derived from other and earlier social and 
political concerns, and that the interdependence of these factors . . . is the 
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key to understanding the later evolution of his thought” (p. 5). The first 
part, “The Emergence of Social Pessimism,” treats Gobineau’s life to 
1851, when he wrote his sister Caroline that he was planning to write a 
“large book ... on the Human Races” (p. 100). Drawing on Gobineau’s 
writings for the legitimist press and his letters to his friend Alexis de 
Tocqueville, Biddiss explains Gobineau’s social pessimism in terms of the 
impact. of the events of 1848 on a petit-aristocratic mind which, despite 
its “revulsion against the French Revolution” (p. 43), was until then not 
totally unsympathetic to “the progressive aspirations of his age” (p. 58). 
On the other hand, Gobineau’s reaction to revolution took several years 
to develop, and when his pessimism finally matured, it seems to have been 
rooted as much in the “chasm between his aristocratic desires and the 
miserable gratification that his world could give” (p. 98) as in his re- 
sponse to a specific political “turning point” (p. 59). The second third of 
the book is devoted to an explication of “The Theory of Racial Deter- 
minism” propounded in the Essai sur inégalité des races humaines. Sug- 
gesting that “Gobineau’s racism originates from his revulsion against a 
a society that had rejected the virtues of nobility and that his social pessi- 
mism begins as fundamentally a matter of class-consciousness” (p. 105) 
—and, incidentally, drawing an analogy to Marx—Biddiss goes on to 
argue that Gobineau’s claim that he developed a “scientific” racial deter- 
minism “is not to be taken at face value” (p. 176). Actually, his opposi- 
tion to “materialism, egalitarianism, democracy, socialism, and nation- 
alism” was the antecedent motive rather than the logical consequence of 
Gobineau’s analysis of the fall of civilizations (p. 172). And yet, because 
“there is no doubt as to the sincerity with which Gobineau came to main- 
tain his racist philosophy,” it is necessary to consider “the effect of the 
theory upon his subsequent thought” (p. 177)—a task which Biddiss 
undertakes in the last third of the book, “The Triumph of Social Pes- 
simism.” Drawing on the correspondence and published works deriving 
from Gobineau’s disappointing diplomatic career in Persia, Greece, New- 
foundland, Brazil, and Scandinavia, as well as on his reactions to political 
developments in France and on his more strictly literary efforts, Biddiss 
argues that Gobineau’s racial elitism became “harsher” (p. 239) and his 
social pessimism eventually “irreversible” (p. 244). Rejecting interpreta-. 
tions of Gobineau’s later thought which see in it “a certain doctrine of 
individualism” (p. 234), Biddiss maintains that his racial determinism 
makes “a doctrine of freedom in any meaningful sense impossible—even ` 
for the master-race itself” (p. 243). Nevertheless, although in its own 
terms his theory could not logically provide the basis for a political 
program, Gobineau “unfortunately failed” to see how his work might in 
time “be plundered by racists with an interest in preaching explicitly 
reformatory doctrines” (p. 260). 

Straightforward summary does not do full justice to Biddiss’s book. 
Despite its rather simple thesis and its repetitious argument, despite its 
frequent explication of the obvious and its labored discussion of “‘in- 
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consistencies” in Gobineau’s thought, the book does offer some reward to 
the reader interested in nineteenth-century social thought. Gobineau may 
have been inconsistent in “defending Bonapartist authoritarianism as a 
means of combating democratic disorder” at the same time that he 
opposed “the increase in central control which this policy necessitated” 
(p. 208). But at another level, the consistency of his opposition to the 
nineteenth-century philosophy of civilization is quite striking to one 
whose recent thinking has focused largely on English theorists of progress 
and evolution. Indeed, in the genealogical romance which he eventually 
constructed to trace his own family roots back to the ninth-century 
Norwegian pirate Ottar Jarl, Gobineau embraced a tribal model of society 
which in progressivist thought would stand very close to the polar op- 
posite of civilization. For the liberal progressivists, tribalism tended to be 
linked to racial inferiority; for Gobineau, racial superiority could ulti- 
mately only really be maintained in a romanticized tribal state. 

But whatever the occasional compensations, in the end one must face 
up to the analytic and interpretive inadequacies implicit in the suggestion 
that Gobineau’s “originality” lies in “declining to provide any solution” 
to the crisis to which his theory was a response (p. 268)—or in the 
above-noted “unfortunate failure” to foresee what uses nazism would 


. make of his racial theory. Insofar as such prevision was possible in 1833, 


Tocqueville offered it to Gobineau: “ ‘Do you not see inherent in your 
doctrine all the evils engendered by permanent inequality—pride, violence, 
scorn of fellow men, tyranny and abjection in all their forms?’ ” (p. 149). 
To treat the fact that Gobineau rejected such foresight as an “unfortunate 
failure” seems to me to reduce intellectual biography to a rather futile 
exercise. But perhaps others may find compensation in the “great thera- 
peutic value in relation to our contemporary racial difficulties, both 
domestic and global,” which Biddiss suggests inheres in “the study of 
Gobineau and of his errors” (p. 270). 


Alienation. By Richard Schacht with an introduction by Walter Kaufman. 
Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday & Co., 1970. Pp. Ixv-++-286. $7.95. 


Melvin Seeman 
University of California, Los Angeles 


“Alienation” is a code word, like “law and order.” The code communicates 
more about the user’s style and stance than it does about substance. A 
great deal of effort has been expended in seeking to crack the code, and 
Professor Schacht’s is the most sustained and the most successful of these 
efforts. I think that Walter Kaufman is correct in suggesting, in än ex- 
tended introductory essay on “The Inevitability of Alienation,” that 
henceforth “nobody should write about alienation without first reading 
this book” (p. xiv). He is also right when he argues that serious writers 
“are not satisfied to label what they like ‘swell’ or ‘groovy’ or ‘divine’; 
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neither should serious writers be content to call what they deplore 
‘alienation’ ” (p. li). 

Despite Schacht’s conceptual care and Kaufman’s cautions, however, I 
do not expect that the existing codes and practices regarding “alienation” 
will change very much or very soon. Nevertheless, there are important 
lessons to be learned from Schacht’s thorough review of Hegel, Marx, 
Fromm and Horney, the existentialists, and the sociologists. Many of 
these lessons are not new, and some of them ought to be unnecessary, but 
Schacht is skillful and perceptive across the entire range of issues in- 
volved. For example: 

1. Though it troubles many to acknowledge the varieties of alienation 
(those, for example, who have found the code in Marx), Schacht makes 
it clear that the word has been plural from the beginning. Thus, for both 
Hegel and Marx, Schacht shows how alienation is used in multiple senses 
which are not necessarily congruent: for Hegel, in the sense of “separa- 
tion” of the individual from the social substance (i.e., social and cultural 
institutions) and in the sense of “surrender” to it; for Marx, there is 
both separation and surrender (often confusingly fused) in connection 
with various discriminable alienations—-from one’s product, from labor 
itself, from fellowmen, and from one’s self. 

Z. Concerning the normative judgment that some find so essential in 
the idea of alienation, Schacht makes it clear that this is only one of the 
classic usages and has no special claim either in priority or in custom. 
Indeed, in his concluding recommendations (not likely to be either well 
received or followed, in my judgment), Schacht suggests that “alienation” 
be used in a nonevaluative way. “Self-alienation” is, for him, another 
matter: he recommends that the notion of a discrepancy between one’s 
actual condition and one’s ideal or essential nature be retained—at least, 
he adds a bit archly, “as long as people continue to find the idea plausible” 
that there is such a definable nature of man (p. 256). 

3. Regarding the idea of dimensions of alienation—a syndrome of 
diverse forms which display a certain unity despite diversity——Schacht 
offers some cautions for overeager sociologists. He doubts (as I do, and 
have from the beginning) the utility of thinking of alienation as a “multi- 
dimensional” concept—finding no warrant to suppose that the variants 
which have been labeled “alienation” will be found together in any steady 
sequence or combination. I have grave doubts about the correlations, 
factor analyses, and Guttman scaling which now attempt to speak to this 
question in the sociological literature, my doubts resting more on methodo- 
logical grounds (e.g., suspicion about the “forced” unity introduced by 
method factors in the measurement process) and Schacht’s doubts resting 
more on logical grounds. 

4. On the contrast between alienation as subjective attitudes versus 
objective condition, it strikes me that Schacht emerges as somewhat 
ambivalent. He seems less than enamored with sociologists’ heavy inter- 
est in feelings and attitudes but concludes, in his own right, that alienation 
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ought to refer to the individual’s experience of separation (p. 251). He 
concludes that the treatment of work alienation by most sociologists “sub- 
jectivizes” Marx (p. 162); yet his own discussion has already shown 
that the Marxian treatment hardly avoids subjective language or implica- 
tion. Concerning the prevalent mixture of feelings with objective states, 
he comments (rightly): “It is hard to imagine a situation more conducive 
to confusion than one in which the term is allowed to function in both 
ways” (p. 252); but his recommended usage of “self-alienation” applies 
whether or not the individual in question is aware of the existence of the 
disparity. I would prefer to be even less confused than that and use 
“alienation” strictly in its subjective sense (while reiterating that no one 
ever suggested that situational structures—political, industrial, familial, 
etc.—are therefore supposed to be ignored, or that judgments about the 
quality of life are taboo simply because they are no longer smuggled in 
conceptually). 

It should be obvious that I have little fundamental quarrel with 
Schacht’s analysis and much admiration for it. I hope that this book is 
read widely and that it has the thought-provoking impact it deserves. 
Meanwhile, I imagine that the use of the code word “alienation” will 
continue to be simply a way of catching the reader’s attention, signaling 
a domain of investigation, and claiming a particular intellectual heritage. 
That much is easy enough; the hard part comes in making the signals and 
the claims translate into analytical work that’is worthy of the attention. 


The New York Abolitionists: A Case Study of Political Radicalism. By 
Gerald Sorin. Contributions in American History, no. 11. Westport, Conn.: 
Greenwood Publishing Corp., 1971. Pp. xili--172. $9.00. 


John L. Hammond, Jr. 
Columbia University 


The study of the Civil War and its origins, always a favorite pursuit of 
American historians, has received a new impetus from the search for 
analogies to the present situation. At the same time, historians are in- 
creasingly applying the methods and the theories of the social sciences 
to the study of the past. Among the many recent works on the period 
preceding the Civil War that reflect the influence of the social sciences 
both in method and in conceptual apparatus is Gerald Sorin’s The New 
York Abolitionists, an effort to test two theories of the motivation of 
political radicals. As a systematic collection of data from the past relevant 
to a theoretical problem, it does very well; at using the data to test a 
theory, it does not do quite so well. 

Sorin juxtaposes a “tension-reduction” theory of motivation which 
argues that abolitionists suffered frustrations which created maladjust- 
ments and a desire for martyrdom with a theory which explains the aboli- 
tionists’ motivation by their commitment to abstract goals, according to 
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which the frustration they encountered in the efforts to end slavery may 
have increased commitment, but did not create it. He summarizes these 
two as general theories of motivation and shows how they have been used 
to explain the abolitionists’ behavior—a large undertaking for a brief 
introductory chapter, in which his presentation of psychological theory 
is necessarily oversimplified. The “commitment” theory, which Sorin 
favors, is even less clearly stated than the “tension-reduction” theory, 
and his strategy is principally to confirm it by default through evidence 
against the latter. 

He attempts to refute the tension-reduction theory with biographical 
information about the abolitionists. Systematically identifying the 100 
leading abolitionists of New York during the 1830s and early 1840s (by 
taking into account offices held in antislavery societies and in the Liberty 
party, candidacy for public office, and frequency of mention in the 
antislavery and general press), he provides brief biographical sketches of 
the leading fifteen and a statistical composite biography of the 100. 

The statistical summary uses the SES variables with which we are all 
familiar, as well as information on geographic origins, ethnicity, and 
religious activity. The abolitionists were a highly urban, well-educated 
group, most of them Yankees, either merchants or professionals, at least 
moderately successful, and with a strong evangelical connection (68 
percent were either clergymen or active laymen). Comparable data are 
presented both for the general population and for all of New York’s 
congressmen between 1838 and 1845; neither can precisely be said to be 
a control group, but the bench mark makes the data on abolitionists more 
useful than they would be if they were presented alone. Sorin’s argument 
is that since such men—successful and evidently well integrated into their 
society—led the abolition movement, it is likely that they “suffered no 
more or different frustration than that which human beings tend to ex- 
perience, and were therefore, in their militant behavior, simply responding 
normally to a challenge to their particular vision of America” (p. 18). 

The more detailed biographical sketches describe the path by which the 
top fifteen became committed to the movement. Despite a diversity of 
social origins, these men were almost all successful in other pursuits and 
actively religious before becoming abolitionists (generally in middle age). 
Evangelical fervor seems to have been a common stimulus to interest in 
abolitionism, but active commitment arose only after a tentative com- 
mitment in the course of which some frustration was encountered. 

Sorin fails to distinguish between the level of confirmation provided by 
the statistical data and that provided by the biographical data. For 
example, his demonstration that the leaders were not downwardly mobile 
and that their professions were not losing status in the prewar decades 
successfully refutes the status-frustration hypothesis (advanced by David 
Donald and, more recently, by Lipset and Raab). But it deals with only 
one possible source of frustration: neither these facts nor the fact of the 
abolitionists’ generally high status precludes the possibility that they 
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projected other internal frustrations onto the public arena in becoming 
active radicals. The fact that many of the top fifteen were successful in 
their professions and involved in benevolent activities before becoming 
abolitionists provides a stronger refutation, but the bearing of specific 
items of data on different aspects of the theory is not shown with any 
precision, 

Further, although Sorin finds five blacks among his fifteen leading 
abolitionists, he does not dwell on the important differences between them 
and the whites: though all were free either at birth or from an early age, 
they were not from high-status families; they encountered discrimination 
repeatedly; and they were less likely to have independent careers prior 
to becoming active abolitionists. Sorin’s discovery of such a high propor- 
tion of blacks among abolitionist leaders by a systematic ranking 1s 
valuable information in itself (perhaps understated in the book at a time 
when most historians portray the abolition movement as an almost ex- 
clusively white enterprise). But it is unlikely that the same generaliza- 
tions can explain the efforts of whites and blacks to end slavery; greater 
concern for the relation between theory and data would have stimulated 
closer attention to these differences. 

The New York Abolitionists marshals a valuable body of data on a 
fascinating group of men, and presents it well. Sociologists will find the 
book inconsistent in its application of theory, like too much of the 
literature of the “new history.” But it stands, nevertheless, as an im- 
portant contribution both to that literature and to the study of aboli- 
tionism. 


The New Religions, By Jacob Needleman. Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday 
& Co., 1970. Pp. ix+245. $5.95. 


Hans Mol 
McMaster University 


This book provides an extensive description of some of the oriental re- 
ligions to which an increasing number of Americans are attracted. Cali- 
fornia seems to be a particularly fertile breeding ground for these move- 
ments. “Cults and sects grow like weeds [here]. Gurus abound,” says 
Needleman (p. 36). He relates this to the despair of California, “the 
despair of people relentlessly getting what they want.” 

First, there are the Zen Buddhists, who have a monastery on some 500 
acres of rugged mountain land about 150 miles north of San Francisco— 
a former secluded resort hotel. Here the students rise in darkness each day 
at 4 a.m. to start one of their many sessions of zazen——“just sitting.” The 
goal of Zen practice is the experiencing itself (p. 43). 

Then there is Meher Baba, who claims to be God personified, the 
avatar. “I am everything and I am beyond everything” (p. 77). His 
followers experience an immense and overpowering love that radiates 
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from Baba and through his disciples. Baba voluntarily ceased to speak in 
1925 and died in 1969, but the movement goes on undiminished. 

Subud is another movement, with some seventy centers in the United 
States. It was started by Muhammad Subud from Java, and its central 
axis, around which everything else turns, is the remarkable spiritual 
exercise known as the latihan. Twice a week, people gather in a large 
room or hall for half an hour to receive and submit to the power of God. 
“At full blast, the atikan may sound like nothing so much as jungle 
animals, or maniacal, savage rites, or an eerie convocation of devils and 
banshees. At other times it seems a deeply religious choir” (p. 107). 
According to Needleman, the exercise purifies the individual of animal 
energies and provides “a new and uniquely ‘easy’ way for men to be ‘in- 
jected’ with the highest energies of the universe” (p. 110). 

Transcendental meditation (Maharishi Mahesh Yogi) also seems 
astonishingly easy. All one has to do in order to be happier, as the 
Maharishi said, is to sit comfortably for a few minutes every day and 
silently repeat a special sound or phrase called a “mantra.” Naturally, this 
“instant nirvana” did not escape the authorities on Yoga and Eastern 
religions, who “quickly lined up against the gentle guru with the thunder- 
ous following” (p. 133). 

Krishnamurti teaches instantaneous self-observation, or how to live 
without inner disorder. He has not much time for teachers, leaders, 
organizations, and systems of thoughts or belief and rejects a following. 
In his thought there is no God, no religion, no ethnical norms, no life 
beyond the grave, no new theories or explanations. 

Tibetan Buddhism, on the other hand, is centered around the idea of - 
compassion. The Dalai Lama is the incarnation or “node of force” of this 
idea. Under him in “the hierarchy of stations of energy” are the tulkus, 
Tibetan holy men, several of whom are now in diaspora in the West and, 
of course, in California. 

What does Needleman do with these rather unsystematic and incom- 
plete observations? He is primarily a philosopher (he is chairman of the 
Philosophy Department of San Francisco State College) and makes no 
attempt to explain his observation in terms of sociological theories of 
religion. What Needleman does not ignore are psychoanalysis, psychology, 
and technology: “symbols of astrology . . . provide a potentially far 
richer framework than our contemporary psychology for approaching 
people and human relationships” (p. 197). “Western science, technology 
and the contemporary psychological cult of guiltlessness, among other 
causes, have greatly dimmed our minds to the demands of our cosmic 
situation and to the strength of the forces that resist the awakening of 
consciousness (p. 220). “The agony of Western technology is the result 
of a naive fantasy ... that [man] need not spend his energy for purposes 
that are alien to his wish for wholeness and intensity of experience” 
(p. 216). 

However, it is with interesting speculations such as these that Needle- 
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man tends to rest his case. There is certainly no attempt to provide 
explanations in terms of social alienation, identity crisis, cognitive dis- 
sonance, meaninglessness, disenchantment, etc. And still, his observation 
that several of these movements have had the effect of taking their 
followers off drugs could easily have led to higher-level generalizations. 
Instead, Needleman finishes his book by expressing the hope that these 
and other religious movements may prevent us from blindly believing in 
the supreme reality of everything we do, think, or feel at the moment, both 
as a society and as individuals (p. 230). He also feels strongly that only 
through religion can civilization function as an intersection between levels 
of reality (p. 228). It is with points such as these that Needleman is very 
likely to get the sympathetic ear of many Americans for whom religion is 
important. 


The Mark of Cain: The Stigma Theory of Crime and Social Deviation. 
By Schlomo Shoham with a foreword by Marvin E. Wolfgang. Jerusalem: 
Israel Universities Press; Dobbs Ferry, N.Y.: Oceana Publications, 1970. 
Pp. iv+282. $7.50. 


Edwin M. Lemert 
University of California, Davis 


The foreword to this work on stigmatization and deviance praises the 
book as embellished theory, but discerning readers may find that the 
embellishments obscure rather than enhance the text. Much will depend 
on how they feel about parenthetical observations and digressions into 
existential philosophy, psychoanalysis, and French autobiography. The 
style creates the impression that the author, in his need to display wit, 
character, and erudition, may not have given quite enough care and 
attention to data and logical precision in his presentation of his ideas. 

Insofar as it is possible to strip the book down to essentials, it presents 
social stigmatization as a sociopsychological process of “norm sending and 
norm receiving.” Stigma are regarded as social controls which deter 
deviance, depending upon whether the norm receivers are “sanction-orien- 
tated and other-directed.” Norm senders are concerned with the image 
rather than the reality of societal norms and, likewise, with the image 
rather than the reality of the victim. Some people get “trapped” by their 
stigmatic labels; some do not. 

One level of analysis deals with factors linked with social stigma, 
namely, the “predisposition” to get branded. The second level is the 
dynamic process by which organs of society perform actual stigmatization. 
Predisposing factors break down into value deviation and deviant be- 
havior. Deviant behavior is classified and described as autism, self- 
destruction, bohemianism, accidental deviance, criminality, chaotic rebel- 
lion, and ideational rebellion. Value deviation is something like anomie 
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but more like apathy and a sense of meaninglessness, or “value laden 
rage” against the “mass that crushes beneath it everything that is differ- 
ent.” . 

The stigmatization process in pure form amounts to victimization in 
which predisposing factors are irrelevant. Any person is fair game who 
departs in the existential sense from values and norms of the “‘solidarists” 
but who is linked in a feasible way to them and who symbolically embodies 
the deficiencies and wants of the stigmatizers. The subjective and biased 
nature of the process is evident in the immunity of lawmakers and rule 
setters from the sanctions of stigma and, conversely, the vulnerability of 
the powerless segments of society. The subconscious mechanisms which 
underlie stigma imposition are transference, displacement of hostility and 
aggression, and illusory achievement by derogating others. 

Pausing to come up for air, we perceive that this is labeling theory in 
the grand style, replete with a primitive metaphor of scapegoating which 
is explicated by Freudian psychodynamisms. Its similarity to F. Tannen- 
baum’s dramatization of evil, G. H. Mead’s organization of taboo, and H. 
Garfinkel’s ceremonies of degradation is obvious, although the author 
makes only a small effort to integrate his notions with these and none at 
all with labeling theory as it is currently known in American sociology. 
He does seek to integrate his stigma theory with other criminological 
theories having to do with family structure, ecological areas, social dis- 
organization and anomie, differential identification, differential association, 
and opportunity structures. This task, along with formulation of the 
stigma theory, plus setting aside two chapters for a discussion of psycho- 
pathy and of Jean:Genet’s life, as might be expected, was too much for 
any man to accomplish in 237 pages of text with any degree of accuracy 
or rigor. The result is a kind of intellectual tour de force, didactic in tone, 
but which does not hold together well on close examination. 

The author makes an interesting case that the concept of psychopath is 
an ideal stigmatizing sanction for social deviants and should be so re- 
garded, but he misses an opportunity to pursue the implications of this 
idea for psychiatrists as stigmatizers. He also finds W. B. Miller’s theory 
of lower-class culture as a generating milieu for delinquency to be a 
powerful demonstration of his stigma thesis, replicating the less scientific 
manner by which society at large brands with stigma. Yet the author 
himself is not above an attempt at stigmatizing when he asserts without 
documentation that “homosexuality is an organic part of the criminal’s 
world, his folklore and value system” (p. 202). 

Sociologists working in the area of deviance can find some interesting 
and provocative ideas in this book. Moreover, the author properly tries 
to set the process of stigmatization into a larger theoretical context. To 
say that he succeeds in any clear-cut way, however, would err on this side 
of candor. 
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The Woman Doctorate in America. By Helen S. Astin. New York: Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1969. Pp. xii-+-196. $7.95. 


Cynthia Fuchs Epstein 


Queens College of the City University of New York and Bureau of Applied 
Social Research, Columbia University 


It is important to have this book on women Ph.D.’s. There is an appalling 
ignorance, both in and out of the social sciences, concerning what generates 
women’s capacities for professional work and later maintains their com- 
mitment to their careers. Astin’s book does much to dispel this ignorance. 
Tracking the careers of women who received doctoral degrees in 1957 
and 1958 and reviewing their family situations, she attempts to piece 
together the relationship between involvement in work and the demands of 
family life, presenting the classical dilemma posed between home-centered 
and occupational roles. 

In the tradition of this kind of analysis, Astin’s work is a myth- 
dispelling contribution. She shows that 91 percent of women doctorates 
are employed (undercutting the popular view that advanced education 
for women is a poor investment) and that their employment pattern is 
remarkably stable (one-half have changed jobs only once), damaging 
another assumption that women are not a good employment risk. A 
greater blow to the mythology of the fickle nature of the female is the 
finding that less than one-fifth of the fully employed have ever interrupted 
their careers. These are the striking items, impressive and positive for the 
defenders of women. 

Only the very “good stuff” is reported on the jacket of the book and the 
strong introduction to it. But a careful look at the data indicates that some 
of the interpretation was done with rose-colored glasses. The picture is far 
more complicated, and the record of the women Ph.D.’s (as measured by 
the prevailing male dominant standard) may not be so glowingly inter- 
preted. One might argue that when 91 percent of women with doctorates 
work and that 81 percent are working full-time, that is very good, but the 
distribution ranges from a low of 62 percent (the percentage of married 
women doctorates in natural sciences) to 91 percent (full-time married 
women doctorates in education). The record of the single women is much 
higher. Of course, “full-time” in education may actually constitute a 
shorter workweek than the workweek required of the natural scientist, 
particularly in research. This may account for the greater percentage in 
education, 

My objection is that the interpretation avoids the special problems 
women are exposed to when they are working in the male-dominated 
structure of the natural sciences, when they also choose to lead normal 
family lives as well. 

The view that consistently runs through the book is that women with 
Ph.D’s. are performing rather better than expected, and the answers are 
to be found in their high ability and motivation to succeed. I have a 
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sociologist’s resistance to Astin’s tendency toward psychological explana- 
tion of her findings, There are, after all, many women around with high 
IQs and managerial ability who direct energies to the success of their 
husbands and children rather than their own careers. One suspects that 
there is something more than individual resolve which activates incentive 
of that tiny proportion. of college women who go on to get Ph.D.’s. 

But Astin’s work does indeed provide us with solid and interesting data 
—at least we have a basis on which to quarrel about interpretations. For 
example, it is a common view that if women do not succeed it is because 
they have not put in the spadework that men do—that is, they do not 
work very hard and do not measure up on the objective criteria of com- 
petence, which include, in academia, research activity and publication. 
Yet Astin claims that women who report experiences with employer dis- 
crimination are also the ones who have had more publications to their 
credit and who have received more honors and rewards for professional 
achievement than other women. One of Astin’s interpretations suggests 
that these women may be more aggressive, competitive, and frank (charac- 
teristics which make one more prone to publish) and therefore more likely 
than other women to criticize employers. I also catch a hint of a sugges- 
tion that they may also be less attractive to employers because of an over- 
dose of these “masculine” attributes. Astin did not acquire data on 
personality, such as results of personality tests (in their present state of 
culturally biased loading on the male-female aggressiveness-passivity 
dimensions, it is probably quite wise that she did not, even if it were pos- 
sible), so the reasons for discrimination must remain unclear. 

The book does provoke some other thoughts, such as the manner in 
which placement in the opportunity structure, and the view of justice 
within it, enters into the sense of justice which women are exposed to. 
Certainly, an attractive part of this book is the number of research leads 
it offers for further work in this overpolemicized, underinvestigated area 
of study. 

One further item on motivation proved rather interesting as a point to 
debate: Astin found that high productivity was related to mothers’ em- 
ployment in unskilled or semiskilled occupations. Again, she has contrib- 
uted to our knowledge by asking about the mother’s employment (most 
studies only ask the father’s occupation). Many researchers, Astin in- 
cluded, have found that professional women seem to come from families 
which are more advantaged than those of comparable groups of men, 
which would make the likelihood of their mothers’ working slim, although 
a significant proportion do have working mothers. Astin finds a relation- 
ship between women working full-time and their having had a working 
mother, but here, in addition, it was found that the productive professional 
women come from families where the mothers work, but at low-level jobs. 
In this interpretation, we do not get much information about what the 
fathers did—-whether or not they were even around—and the more subtle 
but important information about the attitude of the mother toward work. 
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Rather than accept one of the author’s views that “one may speculate 
that high productivity is a kind of compensatory behavior, designed to 
overcome role conflicts and inferiority feelings generated by the mother’s 
lowly position” (p. 83), I would speculate that some combination of an 
economic need to work coupled with the belief that through hard work 
one can expect mobility in the social structure is a more reasonable inter- 
pretation than that women who are high producers are all trying to live 
down the embarrassment of a blue-collar mother. 

In some of my own more methodologically messy research on women 
professionals, it seems that white women lawyers from poor immigrant 
backgrounds and black women from disadvantaged backgrounds who work 
in law and other male-dominated professions view the efforts of their 
parents to earn a living in tailor shops, factories, and as domestics as 
heroic acts which instilled a strong work ethic and an obligation to fulfill 
the hopes of their parents. 

But disagreement on interpretation—and I differ on a a number of 
other points—does not undercut my basic respect for Astin’s work, her 
rigor, and her clear style. Obviously, the questions it brings up cannot be 
solved within the confines of a single study. But now that Astin has set 
some of the base lines, others can more easily go on with more refined 
and subtle measures. Astin has given us some importarit referral points 
on which we will be able to measure changes in the perspective of women 
doctorates and the relative opening of traditional institutions to the em- 
ployment of these women. We have learned from Astin’s material that 
women with specialized training do indeed lean toward using it; many 
use it and turn in high levels of performance—this in the face of a rela- 
tively punishing structure. Astin notes that women doctorates are more 
productive if they have been at good institutions and have been given 
postdoctoral fellowships. One might imagine (and, indeed, measure) how 
much better women might do if the balance were turned toward making 
the academic structure rewarding. 


Profession of Medicine: A Study of the Sociology of Applied Knowledge. 
By Eliot Freidson. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 1970. Pp. xxi+409. 
$12.50. 


Barney G. Glaser 
University of California Medical Center 


This is an excellent book on the application of expertise to human affairs. 
Freidson’s point in this book is that “the knowledge of the profession is 
distinct from the circumstances and conditions in which it is applied, and 
that while the former may in most cases be said to be the best of our time, 
and to justify protection against lay interference, the latter is neither 
codified, systematic, nor objective, reflecting the social position and oc- 
cupational usages of the profession rather than some special technical 
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expertise deserving of autonomy.” Both the designation of need and the 
determination of the arrangements by which knowledge is applied are at 
issue. These, he argues, are the questions on which there is at present no 
reliable, systematic expertise. How Freidson handles this problem is 
insightful, alarming, outraging, and agitating, but he favors an issue- 
oriented approach over an analytic one, and like most issue-oriented work 
his approach favors conjecture about what ought to go on but does not 
cover what is actually going on. To bolster his issue orientation, his 
“oughts” are logically handled and laborsomely repeated over and over. 
Conjecture makes much of what he says sound sort of right and sort of 
wrong. 

More knowledge of what actually goes on in medical practice might 
lead Freidson to an analytic approach. It would water down much of his 
issue making, change some of his ideas, and eliminate some issues that are 
irrelevant to the concerns of patient and doctor. He leaves out many 
theoretically and empirically important variables. For example, variations 
by type of illness—chronic or acute—types of practice, organization, types 
of doctors, number and kinds of staff involved, family requirements, types 
of patients, conditions of care—home or hospital, or nearness to medical- 
center attention—growth of both doctor and patient in their relationship, 
knowledge and interpretation of illness, degree of pain, cognitive dis- 
orientation, etc., of the patient are just a few of the variables which could 
easily render fairly irrelevant what Freidson considers at issue and the 
attendant problems. In assuming an autonomous doctor and dependent 
patient, Freidson misses much of what we know exists in medicine. Thus, 
Freidson should have specified those conditions in the real world of 
medicine, where his analysis applies. I can assure the reader that his analy- 
sis is not as general as he would wish it. The organization and practice of 
medicine are far more variable, and so are the issues. 

In sum, I agree completely with Freidson’s handling of the issues of 
autonomy of doctors and control of patients, when his analysis applies. In 
the meantime, medical sociology must get on with the task of developing 
analyses of problems about what is actually going on; the fates of all 
people—doctors and nurses as well as patients and family—are involved 
and need these analyses. 


Medicine in Three Societies: A Comparison of Medical Care in the USSR, 
USA, and UK. By John Fry. New York: American-Elsevier Publishing 
Co., 1970, Pp. ix+249. $7.50. 


Mark G. Field 
Boston University and Harvard University 


This book, by an astute and observant British medical practitioner, is not 
a systematic description of the medical systems of the Soviet Union, the 
United States, and the United Kingdom. Rather, it is a series of organized 
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notes and ideas, peppered with a few easily available statistical data, 
garnished with some generalizations about the essential features of na- 
tional health needs and systems of modern societies, and served up as an 
interesting, often stimulating broth. The author, who is a general practi- 
tioner in a London suburb, spent two months in the United States in 
1965-66 and five weeks in the USSR in 1967. The main value, of course, 
is the comparative approach and the fact that the author is a practitioner 
and therefore aware of the many subtleties of medical practice in the 
modern world, particularly on the firing line of medicine (general practice 
and primary care). It is also clear, at least to this reviewer, that Fry’s 
greatest knowledge is of the British health system; that he has some 
knowledge of the American health picture; but that his understanding of 
the Soviet system has been gleaned mainly from a World Health Organiza- 
tion traveling seminar. Such a seminar is helpful in providing the visitor 
with an overview of Soviet medicine and provides a chance to visit some 
installations. Beyond this, the visitor has to rely on official handouts of 
the health ministry of the USSR. 

The organization of the book is conventional, apart from the compara- 
tive perspective. It begins with a general statement: everywhere medical 
care has common goals and common problems, but each society has 
national characteristics that, in many ways, mold the manner in which 
these problems will be met. The author then gives an idea of the structure 
and organization of medical services in the three countries and gives the 
reader a chance to compare the tight organization of Soviet medicine with 
the looser British pattern (and its tripartite division among general prac- 
tice, hospitals, and public health services} and the American system (some- 
times called a nonsystem) with its multiple arrangements. The chapters 
that follow are on first-contact care, specialist ambulatory care, hospitals, 
preventive aspects of medical care, public health and social services, mater- 
nity and child care, and mental health care. An interesting chapter is on 
the greater medical profession (all those in addition to physicians who 
participate in some phase of health services), and this is followed by a dis- 
cussion of education and training. The final chapter, on present dilemmas, 
discusses increasing expectations by people everywhere and decreasing 
willingness of populations to tolerate illness and suffering. These expecta- 
tions are, to some degree, generated by the application of scientific ad- 
vances, and although they are common in most countries, the author 
wisely warns that “no single national system of medical care can be 
applied to every nation but there are principles within national systems 
that can and should be applicable to others” (p. 228). One common 
dilemma is a demand for services that exceeds any nation’s capability to 
satisfy. Nations must not only assess what they want to do in medical 
care, but also their resources (financial and manpower) in the light of many 
competing claims from other systems. It has also become clear everywhere 
that the traditional idea of the individual’s financial responsibility for his 
medical services has now, more or less, become unrealistic and that other 
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forms of payment are necessary. The author reminds us that whatever 
payment method is employed, it is still the citizens who pay, directly or 
indirectly. What emerges from an examination of different medical sys- 
tems is a need for the “managerial logic” that has been so successful in 
the industrial world, in order to get the maximum cost-benefit ratio. But 
.what system is best? Although Fry cannot say, he does add, “Physicians 
seem most satisfied in the American system and patients least satisfied. 
Some physicians appear very unhappy under the British system, but more 
than 90 percent of the public on repeated inquiries say they are well 
satisfied. As far as an outside observer can judge, the Soviet system is 
acceptable equally to profession and consumers. As for qualitative indices, 
it is doubtful whether the form of system has made any ultimate differ- 
ence to the health of Soviet, American or British citizens” (p. 231). This 
is a broad generalization, and it is typical of the tone of the book. 

This book is useful as much for its glaring deficiencies as for its general 
approach. It points out not only the usefulness of the comparative view- 
point and its limitations, but also how much further we have to go before 
we can truly apply the method for useful ends, given the wide differences 
among nations and their medical needs and resources. 


Central Asia. Edited by Gavin Hambly. New York: Delacorte Press, 1970. 
Pp. xii-+-388. $9.95. | 


Elizabeth E. Bacon 
Michigan State University 


In Central Asia we have for the first time a work tracing the history of 
all central Asia from Scythian times to the present. Despite the book’s 
wide range in time and space and the number of contributors, the editor, 
Gavin Hambly, has succeeded in achieving continuity. Following an in- 
troduction by Hambly, David Bivar traces central Asian history from 
Scythian times to the beginning of the twelfth century. Because writing 
came late to the interior of the continent, early history must be viewed 
from the periphery: Bivar observes the scene from the Iranian Plateau, 
using archaeological, linguistic, and numismatic data as well as written 
documents to trace the movement of peoples out of the steppes into the 
ken of history. After a chapter on early Tibet, Hambly follows Mongol 
history from Chingiz Khan to the late Mongol kingdoms of the Golden 
Horde and the Chaghataian Khanate. Chantal Lemercier-Quelquejay fol- 
lows with a brilliant chapter on the Kazakhs. The history of the western 
oases from the time of Timur to the twentieth century is traced in chapters 
by Mahin Hajianpur and Hambly. Alexandre Bennigsen’s chapter on 
“The Turks under Tsarist and Soviet Rule” seems somewhat tangential 
by including Turks outside central Asia and discussing the Basmachi 
(mentioned several times in the book but never identified) and an anti- 
Russian revolt that persisted longest among the Iranian Tajiks. Richard 
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Pierce covers the czarist Russian period in his usual masterly way, and 
Héléne Carrére d’Encausse follows with the Bolshevik revolution and 
Soviet policy. We are then led eastward, where Hambly discusses Lamaist 
Buddhism and power politics in Tibet and Mongolia. Finally, Alastair 
Lamb brings us up to date on events in Sinkiang under the Manchu 
Dynasty of China and after. The book is equipped with a bibliography, 
forty-four handsome photographic plates, fourteen maps, and an index. 

Central Asia is an important work. For anyone wishing to identify 
some of the tribes that came boiling out of central Asia to make their 
mark on history, Bivar’s chapters are most satisfactory. He has drawn 
on the latest research findings, and when there is controversy over inter- 
pretation, he is careful to indicate this. Many of the other contributors 
also provide historical supports for social and cultural interpretations. 

Hambly himself is weak in this respect, notably in the introduction, 
where he attempts to characterize central Asia geographically and cul- 
turally. In trying to contrast east and west, he makes a generalization 
from which the largest population group in the east—the Uighurs of 
Sinkiang—is excepted (p. 4); to me the obvious comparison would be 
between southern oases and northern grasslands. His phrase “recogniz- 
able ‘oasis-mentality’ characterized by an absence of intellectual curiosity” 
(p. 10) would cause raised eyebrows even if the reader were unaware 
that this oasis mentality had produced such great scientists and scholars 
as Avicenna (980-1037). Indeed, oasis culture is nowhere adequately 
characterized. The subject is poked at from different directions, most 
effectively by Mahin Hajianpur, but Hamly’s description of oasis settle- 
ments as “comparatively self-sufficient” (p. 10) would be valid only in com- 
parison with an Indian Village. To me the traditional oasis culture shows 
a high degree of specialization and economic interdependence. 

In his discussion of pastoral nomadism, Hambly takes the controversial 
view that all nomads are dependent on sedentary neighbors for “such 
necessities as grain and metalware” (p. 11) and accepts (p. 12) an equally 
controversial theory about aristocratic leadership, though he admits 
that it puzzles him (p. 87). Other points to which I would take exception 
are: that nomadic women were less chaste because they were less bound 
by the strictures of Islam (p. 14); that “nomadic life was generally 
monotonous and allowed little scope for artistic expression” (p. 15); that 
“creative potentialities were restricted to .. . such activities as the weav- 
ing of carpets and rugs” (p. 15). This last is questionable, since felt, not 
wool, is the characteristic fabric of the central Asian nomad. 

Some minor criticisms: it would have been most helpful to the reader 
if new names and special terms had been identified the first time they ap- 
peared. For example, Chingiz Khan is described as “accompanied by his 
best commanders” (p. 93); the names of these commianders are intro- 
duced later, one or two at a time, often without identification. In chapter 
8 there is no hint of the ethnic composition of the Golden Horde; 
Hambly’s reference to “Mongols” applies only to the leadership. For- 
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tunately, Lemercier-Quelquejay indicates in her chapter the extent to 
which Turks and Mongols had become intermixed. 


The Lysenko Affair. By David Joravsky. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1970. Pp. xiii-+-459. $13.95. 


Bernard H. Gustin 
University of Chicago 


This scholarly and well-written book presents a detailed analytical ac- 
count of the vicissitudes of the science of plant biology, especially in its 
relations to the practice of agriculture, in Russia from the late 1920s to 
1965. It will undoubtedly (and deservedly) become, along with Conway 
Zirkle’s Death of a Science in Russia (Philadelphia, 1949) and Z. A. 
Medvedev’s The Rise and Fall of T. D. Lysenko (New York, 1969), a 
standard source both for Soviet specialists and for sociologists of science; 
hopefully, however, it will be appreciated outside these limited con- 
stituencies as well, for it provides enthralling reading on one of the most 
bizarre episodes of twentieth-century intellectual life. 

The events of the Lysenko affair are nothing short of remarkable: in a 
modern state, and one where science allegedly plays an especially impor- 
tant role in the determination of policy, science was not only suppressed, 
it was replaced by quackery. As the international community of science 
and learning watched helplessly, the Stalinist terror swept away a host of 
gifted scientists, most of whom, as Joravsky details, were not active anti- 
Lysenkoites but merely men who tried to avoid taking a stand in support 
of “agrobiology.” At the end of the last major spasm of the terror, in 
1940, even N. I. Vavilov, chief organizer and first president of the Lenin 
Academy of Agricultural Sciences and a scientist whose international 
reputation is attested to by the invitation he received to serve as presi- 
dent of the 1939 Edinburgh International Congress of Genetics, was 
arrested and sent to Siberia, where he died in prison in 1942. And yet, 
despite the utter failure of agrobiology to produce the miracles of in- 
creased output it had promised, it was not until the dismantling of the 
terror by Stalin’s successors and the partial normalization of Russian 
scientific life in the later 1950s and early 1960s that the “resurgence of 
genuine biology” became possible. 

The heart of Joravsky’s book consists of two complementary analyses: 
chapters 2—6 provide a chronological treatment; chapters 7-9 discuss 
fundamental issues central to the episode as a whole. Of the latter, chapter 
7, which details the academic conflict between Lysenkoism and biology, 
is especially useful in providing the technically untrained reader with a 
careful view of the key substantive issues. By contrast, the short intro- 
ductory and concluding chapters on ideology are awkward and far beneath 
the caliber of the rest of the book and seem especially inappropriate in 
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light of Joravsky’s thesis that ‘farming was the basic problem, not 
theoretical ideology” (p. ix). 

Perhaps this book’s chief virtue is the skill with which the author 
dispels prevailing myths about the Lysenko affair and demonstrates the 
inadequacy of attempts to account for it by pointing to ideology, a sys- 
tematic pattern of terror, or “evil men.” Instead, he shows that Lysenko’s 
‘promotional ability, his success in appealing to populist sentiment, and the 
willingness of politicians to put faith in his utopian promises during a 
period of intense scarcity were the chief sources of his victory over “Weis- 
manism-Morganism.” 


On Intellectuals, Edited by Philip Rieff. Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday 
& Co., 1969. Pp. x-+347. $6.95. 


Anatol Rapoport 
University of Toronto 


In Part I (“Theoretical Studies”) the concept of “the intellectual” is ex- 
plored as a social role. In Part II, concrete instances are selected as illus- 
trations of interactions between intellectuals and their social environment. 

In the first two essays of Part I, intellectuals are presented as people 
preoccupied with a certain class of ideas. Talcott Parsons (“The Intel- 
lectual: A Social Category”) relates these ideas to the “cultural system” 
(interacting meanings of symbols) as distinguished from the “social sys- 
tem” (interacting units, both individuals and groups). Accordingly, the 
intellectual appears as a person “who .. . is in his principal role capacity 
expected to put cultural considerations above social” (p. 4). This role 
contrasts with that of, say, a ruler, an executive, or a housewife, “whose 
responsibilities are centered primarily in the functions of some social 
system as such” (p. 4). 

I believe that Edward Shils (“The Intellectuals and the Powers”) says 
something of the same sort when he singles out as the preoccupation of 
the intellectual “an immediate contact with the ultimate principles implicit 
in beliefs and standards” (p. 25). This preoccupation requires “an unusual 
sensitivity to the sacred, an uncommon reflectiveness about the nature of . 
the universe, and to the rules which govern .. . society” (p. 25~26). 
In this preoccupation, the ideational roots of art, religion, literature, 
philosophy, and science can, of course, be readily recognized. 

The continued existence and activity of intellectuals, Shils goes on to 
say, are maintained not by their personal needs alone (for contact with 
the ultimate and sacred) but also by the needs of the society as a whole. 
There is, for example, a need for contact with the past and the needs of 
rulers to strengthen or rationalize their claims to legitimacy. The emer- 
gence of the intellectual’s social role is traced to the meeting of those 
social needs and personal affinities of some people for the activities 
required to fulfill them. 
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From this “functionalist” definition, one might infer that the principal — 
role of the intellectual is to verbalize and to transmit to succeeding gen- 
erations the conceptual frameworks and the dominant values of a given 
society, at variance with the frequently observed opposite role, that of a 
critic of prevailing values and beliefs and of a carrier of new ideas that 
may eventually disrupt established social structures. Shils shows, how- - 
ever, that both of these roles, the conservative and the innovating, at 
times revolutionary, are consequences of the intellectual’s specific commit- 
ments and activities. These lead invariably to a tension between the in- 
tellectual and the value orientation actually embodied in the existing 
institutions. 

On the other hand, J. P. Nettle (“Ideas, Intellectuals, and Structures 
of Dissent”) argues that the concept of “the intellectual” must be defined 
apart from institutionalized forms or types of persons. He examines ideas 
in relation to one another and only then relates them to institutional loca- 
tion. The result is an attempt at both a history and a taxonomy of ideas in 
seventy pages. The essay will not say much to someone who who is not 
already thoroughly familiar with the content and terminology of an 
enormous verbal output. Fleeting allusions to Saint Jerome and the “early 
Lukasc,” to Gurvich and Mannheim, to the Athenians, the piilosophes, 
the ideologues, and the Hegelians may trigger appropriate associations in 
a reader who shares Nettle’s erudition. I think, however, that a book on 
intellectuals should have a broader audience in mind. The task of tracing 
the interaction of ideas is eminently worthwhile and for this reason should 
be addressed to readers who cannot be assumed to have detailed and 
specialized knowledge in this field. 

The fourth paper in Part I, by Ralf Dahrendorf (“The Social Function 
of the ‘Fool’ in the Twentieth Century”), points to the role of the intel- 
lectual in modern society as that of the court jester whose duty is “to 
doubt everything that is obvious, to make relative all authority, to ask 
all those questions that no one else dares to ask” (p. 51). It is an interest- 
ing aside but constitutes hardly more than an ironic comment on serious, 
if not altogether successful, attempts to come to grips with an important 
social concept and its implications. 

To relate the “case studies” to the “theoretical studies” so as to illus- 
trate points made by Parsons and Nettle, the selections would have to 
range over two millennia. Instead, they range only over a century and a 
quarter and are confined to Western sources. Yet Part II seems diffuse, 
perhaps because some of the essays are “primary sources”—comments of 
prominent intellectuals on society and its problems—-while others are 
“secondary sources’—ecomments by intellectuals on other intellectuals. 
The editor’s reasons for selecting the “case studies” are stated in the 
preface. Not all of them are convincing. Referring to “The Life and 
Opinions of Moses Hess,” by Sir Isaiah Berlin, Rieff writes: “No book 
on Western intellectuals can be instructive without catching the strangest 
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case of all, that model of the modern intellectual, the intellectual Jew in 


the act of committing identity suicide” (p. vii). I fail to see why. 

The inclusion of other essays is more clearly justified. “Barbarism is 
the First Danger,” by Horace Bushnell, is a pre-Civil War sermon 
against our “bowie knife civilization” of the frontier, the precursor, as 


: the editor states in the preface, of the modern American cult of violence. 


Auguste Comte’s “Plan of the Scientific Operations Necessary for Re- 
organizing Society” is offered as an indictment of the presumptive heirs 
of Comte (the modern positivist social scientists), who, instead of con- 
cerning themselves with the crisis of modern society, “have become its 
walking symptoms” (p. viii). Also directly bearing on our own day are 
“English Intellectuals and Politics in the 1930’s,” by Stuart Samuels, and 
the editor’s contribution, “The Case of Dr. Oppenheimer.” 

The liveliest essay is “Project Camelot: An Autopsy,” by Robert A. 
Nisbet. The fiasco, related with the malicious relish it deserves, is 
presented as an example of the degradation of the intellectual’s position 
by the lure of Big Time. Unfortunately, this study does not connect with 
any of the theoretical formulations in Part I. Intellectual prostitution is 
not one of the roles assigned to the intellectual by the functionalists. (Not 
even the court jester fulfills this role.) Nor was this ludicrous affair a 
consequence of a dialectic clash of ideas. Finally, there is little evidence 
that the actors were characterized by particularly intense attachment to 
ultimate values, unusual sensitivity to the sacred, or an uncommon reflec- 
tiveness about the nature of the universe, which in Shils’s formulation 
singles out the intellectual. But maybe Shils and Nisbet were writing 
about entirely different people or social roles. If so, how can these so dif- 
ferent conceptions of “the intellectual” be related to one another? The 
next author or editor of a book on intellectuals ought to give this question 
some thought. 


Criticism and the Growth of Knowledge. By Imre Lakatos and Alan Mus- 
grave. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1970. Pp. viii-+-282. 
$11.50 (cloth); $3.45 (paper). 


Jonathan R. Cole 
Columbia University 


It has been almost ten years since the first publication of Thomas Kuhn’s 
The Structure of Scientific Revolutions. Kuhn’s short book, really only 
an opening statement by one of a “new breed” of historians of scientific 
development, was pregnant with meaning and potential. Read widely by 
students in a variety of disciplines, it has stirred up heated debate and 
controversy among philosophers, historians, and sociologists of science. 
The core concept of “normal science,” “paradigm,” and “scientific revolu- 
tions,” which rested on a relativistic and transitory image of “scientific 
truth,” elicited strong criticisms from many quarters. None were louder 
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than those from the philosophers of science of the Popperian school. The 
battle continues. Criticism and the Growth of Knowledge is the by-product 
of a colloquium in the philosophy of science held in 1965, which focused 
directly on Kuhn’s work. It consists of nine essays, seven of which are 
critical appraisals of Kuhn’s contribution and two written by Kuhn, one 
as an opening statement and the other as a final rejoinder to his critics. 
The book contains essays by, among others, John Watkins, Stephen 
Toulmin, Imre Lakatos, Paul Feyerabend, and Sir Karl Popper himself. 

If you like an old-style, hard-hitting British-type debate in which there 
are few holds barred and which deals with a “resolution” of some impor- 
tance, then you should enjoy this book. For it is full of very intelligent 
parries and ripostes on the problems, indeed the existence, of “paradigms” 
and “normal science.” Mixed in are assorted epithets and polite invectives 
that one rarely sees in published scholarly debates. Thus, for example, 
Margaret Masterman, a defender of Kuhn’s view of how science works, 
at one point sardonically notes: “For the one thing working scientists are 
not going to do is to change their ways of thinking, in doing science, ex 
more philosophico, because they have Popper and Feyerabend pontificat- 
ing at them like eighteenth-century divines; particularly as both Popper 
and Feyerabend normally pontificate at even more than eighteenth-century 
length” (p. 60). 

Much of the book focuses on Kuhn’s concept of normal science. Popper 
apparently is of two minds about the notion. Clearly, in his own work 
Sir Karl has dealt predominantly with the cataclysmic periods of change 
in the history of science and has focused on the problems of falsifying 
existing scientific theories. Popper never quite accedes to the existence 
of normal science, except perhaps in the special sense that Kuhn uses the 
concept. But of one thing Sir Karl is sure: if normal science does exist, 
it is god-awfully dull. Somehow, the idea of normal science offends Sir 
Karl’s sensibilities. For Popper, normal science “is the activity of the non- 
revolutionary, or more precisely, the not-too-critical professional: of the 
science student who accepts the ruling dogma of the day; who does not 
wish to challenge it; and who accepts a new revolutionary theory only if 
almost everybody else is ready to accept it—if it becomes fashionable by 
a kind of bandwagon effect. ... In my view the ‘normal’ scientist, as 
Kuhn describes him, is a person one ought to be sorry for” (p. 52). 

Kuhn’s position is that, “if there are revolutions, then there must be 
normal science” (p. 249). Indeed, the accumulation of anomalous find- 
ings which cannot be explained by the existing scientific paradigm is a 
consequence, albeit an unanticipated one, of normal science and a neces- 
sary condition for revolutions. Actually, within the structure of Kuhn’s 
argument lies the implicit idea that most of the great men of contempo- 
rary science, the Nobel Prize winners and National Academy members, 
are “normal scientists” in the longer perspective of the history of science. 

Kuhn’s critics attack him for embracing the methodology and perspec- 
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tives of the sociologist and psychologist as the means to understanding 
how science advances. Kuhn states: “Already it should be clear that the 
explanation must, in the final analysis, be psychological or sociological. 
It must, that is, be a description of a value system, an ideology, together 
with an analysis of the institutions through which that system is trans- 
mitted and enforced”? (p. 21). Sir Karl succinctly sums up the position 
of the opposition: “to me the idea of turning for enlightenment concern- 
ing the aims of science, and its possible progress, to sociology or to psy- 
chology . . . is surprising and disappointing. . . . In fact, compared with 
physics, sociology and psychology are riddled with fashions, and with un- 
controlled dogmas. The suggestion that we can find anything here like ‘ob- 
jective, pure description’ is clearly mistaken. Besides, how can the regress 
to these often spurious sciences help us in this particular difficulty?” 
(p. 58). Throughout the book there is uniform resistance among the 


. philosophers to the methodology of the social sciences. 


As a sociologist of science, I am troubled by one point when I read this 
book. Too much intellectual energy of first-rank minds is being spent on 
debating questions such as, Does normal science exist? Many of the 
questions that are discussed in this monograph are clearly empirical ques- 
tions. But, instead of encouraging and outlining intelligent research to 
find out whether the Popperians are right or wrong in their criticisms of 
Kuhn, the philosophical volleyball game seems to run on interminably, 
with the ball being thrust back and forth from one man’s court to the 
other without any apparent end of the game in sight. Points are scored, 
but there are no winners. And if I might take issue with Sir Karl and his 
followers, I would wager that, even with the crude methodologies of the 
social sciences, the social scientist will in the end come up with more 
definitive answers about the actual operation of science and its social 
community than will finely tuned philosophical debate. 

It is time, then, that we stepped back from the particulars of Kuhn’s 
brilliant book and put it in perspective. It is a book that raises scores of 
sociological questions, many of which are tantalizingly submerged just 
below the surface. For example, the problem of how scientific communi- 
ties achieve a high level of consensus as to acceptable theoretical frame- 
works or “paradigms” is a basic sociological problem of some significance. 
The job of the sociologist of science is to mine some of the deposits in 
Kuhn’s book. In many ways, the book calls for a new orientation toward 
the analysis of scientific development. It is a challenge to historians and 
social scientists of science to work together, while maintaining their re- 
spective angles of vision, and to pose important questions about the in- 
stitutional structures of science that can be tested with empirical research. 
That is the real business at hand; that is what students of science should 
be spending their energies on. And if this be the work of normal science, 
then so be it. 
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Social Scienitsts and International Affairs: A Case for a Sociology of 
Social Science. Edited by Elisabeth T. Crawford and Albert D. Biderman. 
New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1969. Pp. xv-+-333. $11.95. 


Trusteeship and the Management of Foundations. By Donald R. Young 
and Wilbert E. Moore. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1969. Pp. 
vili+158. $5.00. 


Wolf Heydebrand 
Washington University 


Two significant theoretical issues justify the combination of these books 
in one review: the idea of-the world as a global society rather than as a 
collectivity of individual nation-states; and the problematic, if not criti- 
cal, relationship among different institutional spheres within society, 
_ national or international. 

Social Scientists and International Affairs addresses itself to the prob- 
lem of the separation and interpenetration of science and policy in terms 
of a “sociology of social science.” Although “policy” is intended to refer 
to the more generic phenomenon of “values,” its most frequent and con- 
crete referent in the book is U.S. foreign policy. The book consists of 
twenty-three papers written mainly during the 1960s but reaching back 
to World War IT. All but two of the papers had been published previously. 
The contributors are all social scientists, seven of whom are sociologists, 
five political scientists, four psychologists, four research administrators 
(e.g., RAND and Russell Sage), and three with a general social science 
orientation. 

The book is organized into four sections, the first of which consists of 
an integrative introductory essay by the editors and two general papers 
on the role of knowledge in social policy by Znaniecki and Shils; Znan- 
iecki’s contribution is a reprint from the first section of his Social Role of 
the Man of Knowledge and thus keynotes the editors’ psychologistic ap- 
proach to the sociology of knowledge. Shils, in the tradition of the en- 
lightened, liberal social scientist, looks in sober fashion at the “functions” 
of social science knowledge for policy making and attempts to specify 
the “roles” which mediate between the two spheres. Shils sees that “truth 
is always useful to those who exercise power,” but it does not occur to 
him that social science knowledge might not be truth but, rather, ideologi- 
cal justification and that, even though the “powers that be” might buy 
an inferior product, it nevertheless serves them well to vindicate the status 
quo. Shils’s contribution is characteristic of the position of many of the’ 
volume’s contributors. He displays a basic attitude of trust and commit- 
ment to the values of science and rationality as instruments to discover 
knowledge and truth and a corresponding arrogance and condescendence 
toward “mere opinion,” the ideologies of practical politics, and the “cor- 
ruption” of pure and basic research by applied and practical concerns. 
There is something here of the idealistic distinction between truth (real- 
ity, “being”) and opinion (appearance, “becoming”’’), 
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The second major section of the book is organized around the theme of 
the social organization of policy-oriented social science. Two papers merit 
special attention. One is by Robert A. Packenham on “Political-Develop- 
ment Doctrines in the American Foreign Aid Program,’’ which demon- 
strates how social science knowledge is adapted for specific policy pur- 
poses in the foreign aid program. The author frankly acknowledges the 
uses of social research for advancing U.S. foreign policy. It shows how 
deeply certain types of social science knowledge can be politicized. 

Another interesting paper is by Paul de Forest on “The Social Sciences 
in the Foreign Policy Subsystem of Congress,” published here for the 
first time. It illustrates the nonuse of social science knowledge by Congress 
and confirms the notion that social scientists frequently become “ideo- 
logues,” that is, intellectuals who serve to justify and legitimize established 
policies instead of providing genuinely “new and different kinds of policy | 
alternatives.” In contrast to the generally descriptive-analytical approach 
of these papers, those in the third section, “The Affairs of Social Scientists 
with the Affairs of State,” tend to have a more polerhical, hortatory tone. 
This section also contains the only other original paper——an attempt by 
Lloyd A. Free to determine whether there is something like a world public 
opinion or a worldwide consensus on certain issues. While Free seeks to 
uncover worldwide power and influence structures underlying different, 
cross-cutting aspirations, values, and allegiances, he stops short of a 
direct identification and analysis of movements, shifts in the class struc- 
ture of different countries, and contacts across national boundaries among 
broad protest groups such as students, blacks, and wildcat strikers. Typi- 
cally, the very idea of the nation-state as a distinct, unitary social system 
stands in the way of a more historically informed view of the world as a 
global society. 

The book’s last section deals with “The Functions of Policy-oriented 
Social Science,” in which “engineering and intelligence models” (Hauser, 
Lasswell) are contrasted with “enlightenment models” (Hammond, Milli- 
kan). The book concludes with an excellent forty-page bibliographic ap- 
pendix. 

One of the most disappointing shortcomings of the volume is its failure 
to deal with the realities of the international order, in short, with world 
society as the proper subject of a world sociology. While the title sug- 
gests such a concern, hardly any of the contributors or the editors have 
any vision of a “global sociology” as suggested, for example, by Wilbert 
Moore. Nor do the editors see the implications of their subject matter for 
a macrosociology; rather, they remain at the level of a sociology of social 
science in which a narcissistic concern with one’s professional identity 
barely scratches the surface of metatheory, let alone a critical metatheory. 
The issue here is an old one, namely, the relation of theories of society to 
their socichistorical contexts and origins. Since World War II, and pos- 
sibly even since the 1917 Russian Revolution and the 1929 depression, the 
world has attained an increasingly visible character as a unitary, albeit 
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not integrated, society. Its special characteristics are that it is historically 
unique and that it includes subunits such as nation-states, blocks of 
nations, and international organizdtional units. The dynamics and prob- 
lems of modern economic and political imperialism are hardly touched in 
this book;-for many contributors, U.S. involvement in broad-scale political 
stagnation and economic underdevelopment in third-world countries is 
not even taken as problematic. | 

Trusteeship and the Management of Foundations raises the question 
of private wealth: versus public interest as parties. to the effort of bring- 
ing knowledge to bear on social problems, planning, and action. The book 
represents revealing reflections, by two elder statesmen of the profession, 
on the state of applied sociology in general and on the tension between 
social criticism and foundation-sponsored research in particular. 

Moore’s paper on “Trusteeship: A Combination of Institutional Prin- 
ciples” is clearly the more scholarly effort. The institutional principles in 
trusteeship contain certain normative elements of feudal social relations: 
(1) actions and responsibilities typically based on trust, (2) status honor 
safeguarded by -class: peers (not unlike the institutionalization of lay 
judgment in trial by a jury of peers), and (3) such affective and value- 
rational elements as loyalty, personal integrity, and extracontractual 
commitment. Moore skillfully describes the complexity of the legal rela- 
tions involved, but he does not cut through to the real nitty-gritty of 
foundation financing and administration. After all, foundations are not 
just a lofty part of thé superstructure of legal relations, but they are very 
much a part of the base—indeed, are the foundation, materially and 
symbolically—for a significant segment of social science research. 

Young’s paper on “Trustees and Foundation Management” is potentially 
of great interest to the organization theorist and occasionally provides 
“ unusual insights into the inner workings of trustee selection, the nature of 
supervision and of sanctions, the art of grant making, and, most interest- 
ingly, the question of what Young calls the “propriety in foundation pro- 
grams,” that is, the nature and choice of programs, the problem of 
ideological control, and the social “utility” of foundations. However, while 
the descriptive patt of Young’s paper is too general and not comparative 
enough to be of great value for organizational analysis, the more interest- 
ing and touchy questions of the foundations’ ideology are discussed in an 
almost defensive, apologetic tone. Qui s’excuse s’accuse? 

The treatment of lay control in this little book is fascinating but also 
frustrating. A few knowledgeable hints notwithstanding, the authors do 
not come to grips with the basic problem of the hardly visible but con- 
tinued operation of an economically dominated civil society, even though 
there is visible progress in the separation of church and state, in the 
franchise, and in the granting of various political and legal rights. Lay 
control is class control. The deep misgivings over “maximum feasible 
participation” by the poor on the boards of private welfare agencies have 
their counterpart in the jealously guarded’ procedures for selecting the 
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right “type” of trustee for the foundation board. Underlying the supposed 
virtues of lay control is the assumption of impartiality, the separation of 
economic from political interest, or of religious and other ideological 
interest from the affairs of science. But “civil liberty,” within the frame- 
work of the modern capitalist or even postcapitalist (welfare) state, 
describes a condition which still guarantees the dominance of economic 
interests without intervention by the polity, regulatory powers, or legal 
guarantees. The issue is assumed to be one of political emancipation and, 
generally, the separation and “functional differentiation” of institutional 
spheres from one another. But it is precisely one of the consequences of 
political emancipation to hide and even protect the continued operation 
of economic inequality. The fiduciary principle, that is, trust, as the 
institutional core of modern foundations is a peculiar anachronism; but as 
a basis for “distributive justice,” the trust relationship becomes a corner- 
stone In social exchange theory. Thus, it may be said without bitterness 
that trust is also one of the preconditions for exploitation. It remains, 
therefore, problematic to what extent the foundations do, in fact, act on 
behalf of the public interest and the common good (as they are entrusted 
to do) or to what extent they act on behalf of certain elite and class 
Interests, as well as the status quo. 


Being an Anthropologist: Fieldwork in Eleven Cultures. Edited by George 
D. Spindler. New York: Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 1970. Pp. xv-+-304. 
$4.95. 


Morris Freilich 


Northeastern University 


If we consider “fieldwork” as an activity closely related to science, then 
anthropological fieldwork has had a rather strange history. Two identifi- 
able periods have passed, and period 3 is just beginning. In period 1, the 
rubber-data stage, anyone—serious scholar or traveling layman—could 
collect data on the exotic customs of the noncivilized “primitives.” The 
key phrase which describes this period is perhaps “I was there; therefore 
I know.” Those who “were there” wrote what they knew in poetic and 
often moralistic language. The data they gave us were weak and often so 
vague and general, in basic areas of social life, that a variety of inter- 
pretations were possible. Differently put, the data were stretchable, hence 
the name “rubber-data stage.” 

With the coming of the great “masters” of anthropological thought and 
method—Franz Boas in America and A. R. Radcliffe-Brown and B. 
Malinowski in Europe—fieldwork climbed out of the rubber-data stage 
and into the holy-data stage. Fieldwork now was done by university- 
trained professionals. Yet “professionals” is hardly the right word for 
them, for they defined their work as being far more than a profession. 
Anthropology was a discipline that could save man from himself. A well- 
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developed “science of man” could save the world! These early “masters” 
and their students saw anthropology as a calling, demanding a life of 
sacrifice and dedication. These idealistic people therefore considered an- 
thropology as (almost) a religion. Therefore, the data collected—the out- 
put of anthropological work—were holy. And more to the point, the way 
good data were collected was somewhat like the way many important 
things occurred in religion: in mysterious ways. Somehow, those with 
the correct ideals and purity of soul, those whose motives were good— 
such people were able to achieve rapport with the natives. Somehow such 
rapport led to “good data.” And somehow such information was properly 
analyzed and synthesized into its proper vehicle of communication: the 
ethnography. Vision information is rarely subjected to tough “truth 
tests”; few questions are asked concerning reliability and validity. Simi- 
larly, the data collected during the holy-data stage in anthropology were 
rarely criticized for the possibilities of mistake and misrepresentation. 

For more than a decade now, anthropological publications and less 
formal discussions have signaled the imminent demise of the holy-data 
stage. Such discussions also heralded the birth of a new stage: an exciting 
period that I call “fieldwork as science.” Fieldwork as science has sud- 
denly hit anthropology, and some of us are having trouble handling what 
Merton might call the unforeseen consequences of the marriage between 
anthropology and science. One secret but real concern is that we may lose 
some of our tribal identity: we worry that it will become increasingly 
difficult to tell us apart from our sibling rivals, the sociologists. 

The “in thing” to do in anthropology today is to write books on 
method. Understandably, more and more anthropologists have jumped on 
the bandwagon created by fieldwork as science. Following the Goffmanic 
Behind Many Masks by G. Berreman (Ithaca, N.Y.: Society for Applied 
Anthropology, mono. 4, 1962) is the very human Return to Laughter by 
E. Smith (Garden City, N.Y.: Anchor Books, 1964), the gentle Stranger 
and Friend by H. Powdermaker (New York: W. W. Norton Co., 1966), 
the revealing Diary in the Strict Sense of the Word by B. Malinowski 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace & World, 1967), and the tell-it-like-it-is 
‘Marginal Natives by M. Freilich (New York: Harper & Row, 1970) 
comes a welcome addition: Being an Anthropologist: Fieldwork in Eleven 
Cultures. This volume, edited by George Spindler, describes the research 
of a number of scholars, many of whom have international reputations in 
anthropology: Homer Barnett, Alan R. Beals, Jeremy F. Boissevain, 
Robert K. Dentan, Norma Diamond, C. W. M. Hart, John T. Hitchcock, 
John A. Hostetler and Gertrude E. Huntington, R. Lincoln Keiser, Ed- 
ward Norbeck, and George and Louise Spindler. 

In this very readable book, scholars and researchers present themselves 
as humans with a tough problem to solve. In brief, their problem and 
challenge is to understand a culture completely different from their own. 
The reader who carefully studies Being an Anthropologist will almost 
get an “I was there” feeling. He will also come to appreciate the strains 
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and stresses of anthropological fieldwork—an occupation with more than 
its fair share of intellectual excitement and physical discomfort. In Being 
an Anthropologist, eleven marginal natives tell their story—and they tell 
it well. 


Arcology: The City in the Image of Man. By Paolo Soleri. Cambridge, 
Mass.: M.LT. Press, 1969. Pp. 122. $23.00. 


Galen Cranz 


Illinois Institute of Technology 


Despite the obscurity of Soleri’s language, the technological and ecological 
advantages of arcology are quite simple and straightforward: architec- 
ture built so that it does not destroy nature. Instead of sprawling suburbs, 
an arcology is a compact three-dimensional structure. When built on a 
city scale, its density frees surrounding countryside to host natural 
ecological cycles, thereby restoring the earth, the air, and plant and 
animal life to an unpolluted state. Like the medieval city, the arcology 
allows the citizen to walk beyond its limits to the country; thus, man 
would become both a city and country dweller. Internally, the arcology 
(city) is free from pollution because cars are not necessary. Industry, 
housed in the inner core of these giant structures, produces by-products 
such as heat and wind, which in specific arcologies, Soleri proposes, would 
heat the remainder of the environment, thereby eliminating wasteful 
duplication of energy production. 

Much of the technology for the thirty arcologies in this book does not 
yet exist, so it cannot be criticized. Yet certain problems are clear from 
the outset. For instance, once an arcology is built it cannot be expanded 
for population increases. If cities can be planned with an optimum popula- 
tion in mind, the restriction may be advantageous in that overcrowding 
would be eliminated. But would overflow populations simply build another 
arcology? Or would zero population growth be legislated? Another ex- 
ample is that Soleri finds free enterprise and laissez faire philosophy 
wasteful and contemptible but does not give a clue as to the type of col- 
lective alternative he would find valuable or workable. 

The fact of change itself cannot be a criticism of arcology. The ap- 
propriate question is whether the changes are worth the costs, material 
and psychic. Through his consistent failure to explore the ramifications of 
the physical forms for social and individual life, Soleri makes it difficult 
for the citizen to evaluate the worthiness of his proposals. One defense 
might be that he is describing concepts, not plans. In this case, however, 
the social prerequisites for and consequences of these arrangements are 
as important as the concept itself. 

Another effort to skirt the issue is his discussion of “equity” and “con- 
gruence.” Equity is specifically human and stems from man’s capacity to 
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do wrong. Congruence is almost Nature herself, the weaving of disparate 
forces into constant coordination. He argues that if human society is not 
congruent with nature, then talk of equity is shortsighted. At several 
points in the thirty-one physically floppy and unwieldy pages of essay, he 
simply declares that social problems will be solved. For example: “The car 
will follow the horse to the pastures of sport and eccentricity,” and “War 
hardware will destroy us or will be destroyed by us” (p. 31), and, most 
baldly of all, “If there is no mention of segregated minorities, of slum 
clearance, of exploiter and exploited, of tax unfairness, of bossism, of 
children killed by delivery trucks, of skid-row peripatetics, of pets not 
allowed, of profit incentives, of self-help, it is because one assumes that 
in time the skill of man will take care of them all. The foundation of 
equity is thus granted” (p. 1). 

He proclaims that the individual living in an arcology will experience 


- " joy, awe, wonder, delight, curiosity, willfulness, growth, continuity, whole- 


ness, fullness, etc. This proposition is presumably meant to counter the 
criticism that the individual will feel insignificant in such a vast and 
complex structure. Soleri declares that on the structural level the arcology 
can only inspire while, on the microenvironmental level, people will be 
able to build and install their own homes and objects within the spaces 
alloted to them. 

He spends a surprisingly large portion of his essay Justifying the three- 
dimensionality of his cities. He repeatedly extolls the virtues of vectoral- 
ity: it is life itself, in that life is not random but has tendencies (vectors). 
Vertical vectorality is especially good because it is like man himself, an 
upright cluster of energy and emotion—thus, the subtitle of the book: 
City in the Image of Man. In contrast, Soleri likens today’s cities to 
basically two-dimensional plant life. 

In asking students to evaluate the latent function of Soleri’s arcologies 
for individual and group life, I frequently found the terms “beehive” and 
“anthill.” The physical arrangement of our living and working spaces is 
an emotionally charged one; thus, Soleri may be putting his energies to 
their best use by elevating description to that of poetic vision with posi- 
tive images intended to compete with current practices. He tackles the 
beehive charge directly: an arcology is composed of more than the 
superbrain (coordinating computer) and human brains. Humans have 
minds which are capable of reflection and choice, unlike ants and bees, 
whose brains operate by instinct. (Stating the crucial differences of 
choice, he then abandons the issue of good versus bad choices, parentheti- 
cally ‘discarding the intervention of evil” [p. 25]. In an equally offhand 
manner he assumes that greed and the “misplaced exhilaration” of exer- 
cising power must eventually give way to rationality and humanism.) An 
arcology is also different from a beehive because of privacy. He claims 
that leisure will soon come to all, and when it does it will free the individ- 
ual from concern with maintenance activities so that he is left with time 
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for his own thoughts and fantasies. Soleri claims that this freedom, instead 
of owning one’s own property, is real privacy. 

Another justification for compactness and three-dimensionality evokes 
evolutionary principles. Soleri says that with each evolutionary jump an 
organism becomes Internally more complex. To do more in the same space 
requires “miniaturization.” A three-dimensional city minimizes the dis- 
tance between any two given points and thereby conforms to the evolu- 
tionary principle of miniaturization. Soleri stands apart from some social 
critics in calling for more rather than less internal differentiation in social 
organization. 

Soleri’s writing is most charitably viewed as consciousness raising with 
regard to the relationship between the natural and the man-made en- 
vironment. To be taken seriously, however, his own consciousness about 
the relationship between form and behavior will have to be raised. 


The Suburban Myth. By Scott Donaldson. New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1969, Pp. 267. $10.00. 


Edith Kurzweil 


New School for Soctal Research 


The Suburban Myth, by Scott Donaldson, a professor of English and his- 
tory and former journalist, consists of an admirably inclusive review of 
general and journalistic articles and novels as well as sociological studies 
about suburbs, for the most part after World War II. The author defines 
suburbs as communities surrounding metropolitan areas and usually de- 
pendent upon the latter. Since in the literature suburbs have been blamed 
for many of the ills of our society, the author sets out to destroy what he 
sees as the popular “myth” that life in the suburbs is confining, conform- 
ing, and complacent and finds evidence to prove that this life can be 
satisfying, rewarding, and, by implication, “relevant.” He traces the 
persistence of the Jeffersonian myth, the Americans’ worship of pastoral 
life, life on the farm or at least close to nature, where participatory 
democracy existed and, above all, where a true spirit of community based 
on dependence and reliance upon neighbors was frequently needed for 
survival. Americans have not given up this myth and are trying to create, 
in the suburbs, a midway point between city and rural life. Particularly 
since World War II, suburbs have mushroomed around large cities, re- 
placing the pastoral landscape suburbanites were seeking. These suburbs 
were frequently planned in poor taste in order to provide the builders 
with a substantial profit and to provide “instant” housing for the return- 
ing veterans and their expanding families. The author agrees with Do- 
briner that “the suburban zone is becoming increasingly heterogeneous in 
economic functions and in class, ethnic and racial characteristics” (p. 53). 
He finds that middle-class Americans buy the type of house they can 
afford and move when they can afford a better house into new or estab- 
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lished but expanding communities. This leads to the existence of suburbs 
which can be homogeneous or heterogeneous in terms of age, occupation, 
income, and ethnicity. The author’s extensive knowledge of the literature 
as well as his fluent style are used well in juxtaposing opposing points of 
view, and in my judgment, he argues correctly that suburbs cannot be 
blamed for the ills of our society. 

In the 1950s, after Americans had weathered a long and deep depres- 
sion and had successfully fought a war, it seemed imperative to create 
financial and emotional stability, to recreate what was thought of as the 
American community ideal as well as to satisfy a deferred gratification for 
comfort and ease. In American sociology this was expressed in the pro- 
liferation of studies within the framework of functionalist theory, with its 
emphasis on tendencies toward equilibrium. No wonder then that Whyte’s 
Organization Man was found to be conforming not only at work but in 
his “neighborly” suburb as well. The author finds that “the trend toward 
conformity and objections to that trend stretch back to the beginnings of 
American history” (p. 106). Tocqueville, though a great admirer of 
American democracy, was fearful that Americans who worshiped both 
freedom and equality would give up the former for the latter. Josiah 
Royce, as far back as 1902, was troubled by the standardization of modern 
industrial civilization. Donaldson says: “The intellectuals see individual- _ 
ism submerged by the waves of the industrial and technological revolu- 
tions which in standardizing products have supposedly standardized ways 
of life and thought.” I wonder if this trend can be dismissed so lightly just 
because it existed throughout history? Or is this trend more apparent 
now with increasing technology, automation, mass communication, and 
programming—not only of products, but of men and women? Can people 
in the suburbs any more than people in the cities escape the tendencies 
to standardize life-styles and thought along with the standardization re- 
sulting from centralized control by government and businesses? Donald- 
son is correct in saying that the suburbs are not to blame for the ills of 
our society, but this does not eliminate these ills. Although suburbs have 
frequently been used as examples of pseudocommunities, of overconformity 
—the myth the author seeks to expose—there, as well as elsewhere, the 
spirit of community (of Gemeinschaft) which accompanied Jefferson’s 
ideal agrarian society of individualists is generally lacking. It can emerge 
in times of crisis, as it did when the citizens of Bloomington, Minnesota, 
banded together to get rid of polluted water; it can be revived around 
issues of political and civic improvement, such as better sanitation or 
streetlights, Alain Touraine, who is pessimistic about the future of Post- 
Industrial Society, sees possible improvement in the actions of individuals, 
in their opposition as consumers of standardized goods and thoughts, and 
in actions similar to the one in Bloomington. He probably would agree 
with part of Donaldson’s conclusion that “we cannot go home again to 
our pastoral dreamhouse” but would disagree with him that “the real 
house in the suburbs may be better.” Only when suburbanites (and 
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urbanites) become aware and learn to choose freely between conformity 
and individualism, when they make conscious choices and face the prob- 
lems of the society at large, will the deplorable myth be destroyed; only 
then will “the real house in the suburbs be better.” 

It is interesting to observe how someone outside the field of sociology 
reviews and evaluates the literature. If he does not use. sociological 
method, he avoids imposing his own ideology on particular data in a non- 
criticial way. Yet, he does have a thesis, and it is this which must be 
questioned when applied to suburbia rather than to modern society as a 
whole. 


The Industrial Urban Community: Historical and Comparative Perspec- 
tives. By Nels Anderson. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1971. 
Pp. xti+438. $10.95. 


Amos H. Hawley 
University of North Carolina 


This volume is a revision of the author’s The Urban Community: A World 
Perspective (New York, 1959). No mention of this fact is to be found in 
the book. Although there are minor changes in chapter titles and numerous 
references to recently published materials have been added, the new 
version of the book does not differ much from the old. The strengths and 
weaknesses of the original edition, as well as the format, are rather faith- 


‘fully reproduced in the present volume. 


The author describes his approach as comprising five “themes.” These 
are identified as (1) population and urbanism, (2) pollution and sanita- 
tion, (3) our civilization’s global arena, (4) technology, sciences, and 
cities, and (5) the social pertinence of work. The selection and presenta- 
tion of these “themes” offers an early clue to the unsystematic character 
of the work. Indeed, the treatment that follows is chatty, rambling, 
unabashedly evaluative, and cursory. . 

A recitation of the content of the book would be tedious, for it touches 
upon the array of topics that has become conventional in urban-sociology 
texts. It includes some definitions, a glance into history, a bit of ecology, 
a brief discussion of population trends, some remarks on mobility and 
residence changes, and then a series of chapters on problems, classes, the 
family, work, leisure, welfare, social control, and planning. The material 
in each chapter is organized under a series of intriguing subheads which, 
unfortunately, promise more than is delivered. Important theoretical 
issues and provocative empirical materials are passed over lightly with 
hardly a probing question or a critical comparison. The historical and 
comparative perspectives announced in the subtitle of the book consist 
in a great many rather casual references to the works of historical and 
foreign scholars. No effort is made to present those data in ways that 
would permit an inspection of the similarities and differences in urbaniza- 
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tion as between past and present and developed and developing societies. 
It is a pity that the opportunity to explore cross-historical and cross- 
cultural comparisons was not exploited. Few students of urban phenomena 
are better equipped than the author with foreign experience and wide- 
ranging knowledge of the literature. The rich bibliography cited in the 
footnotes is perhaps the most valuable contribution of the book. 

In sum, this book grossly underestimates the sophistication of the 
present-day undergraduate. What he needs is not simple descriptions of 
urban conditions and problems interlaced with an author’s gratuitous 
opinions, but a theory that might aid his understanding and a methodology 
that will enable him to investigate urban phenomena. The book is lacking 
on both counts. 


Urbanization in Nigeria. By Akin L. Mabogunje. London: University of 
London Press, 1968; New York: Africana Publishing Corporation, 1969. 
Pp. 353. £2.50; $8.50. 


Dan R. Aronson 
McGill University 


This is an important book for all of us. Professor Mabogunje introduces 
comparative theory and sophisticated methodology, and hence order, into 
the study of Nigeria’s cities, thus both setting a pattern for analysis of 
other west African data and refining general concepts. He examines the 
degree to which urbanization in Nigeria reflects the same forces that have 
led to urban growth and development in other parts of the world, thereby 
demystifying the still frequent presentation of west African urbanism as 
a unique and exotic phenomenon. He gives perhaps the best summary of 
historical materials on the older cities of northern and western Nigeria 
(I found the section on the primary urbanization of the north especially 
exciting), yet stresses principles and concepts of economy, location, and 
specialization, thus building a social scientific perspective into social and 
political history. Finally, he does his social analysis as a committed citizen, 
thus “relevantly” relating scholarly abstraction to policy critique and 
recommendation. 

The strength of any book should be its challenge and debate over the 
issues it raises. This will certainly be a good starting point, but certain 
inconsistencies of Mabogunje’s argument must receive more attention if 
we are to develop the discussion with clarity. 

For instance, “no apology is offered” for what the author agrees is “an 
economic interpretation of urbanization” (p. 5). But on the one hand, his 
account of the origins of urbanization in general and of the emergence of 
nineteenth-century Sokoto in. particular makes “the role of power groups 
... fundamental not only for the genesis of urbanization but also for its 
direction and progress once generated” (pp. 38-39). On the other, the 
factor analysis of thirty-two variables from the one sound Nigerian 
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census (1952; that of 1963 remains politically clouded) yields seven 
factors, accounting for 84.3 percent of the total variance. Only the first, 
“urban economic function” (accounting for 21.5 percent of variance) is 
clearly economic. Factors 3 and 5 are demographic, while the remaining 
four (accounting for 38.8 percent of variance) are in fundamental ways 
cultural (the “regional,” “Ibo,” “female urban employment” [“‘largely 
culturally determined” (p. 166)], and “minority” factors). If the histor- 
ical and statistical materials reveal significant cultural and political 
dimensions of the urbanization process, then the “economic interpretation” 
needs rethinking in the light of the very data upon which it is based. The 
resulting theory might, incidentally, be of more help in assessing the 
changes wrought in Nigeria’s urban places by the recent civil war, since 
those changes—the depopulation of certain urban areas, the relocation of 
functions, the “decentralizing” of some cities—were only indirectly 
“economic” in causation. | 

A second set of inconsistencies relates to the structure of the book itself. 
Sections derived from the author’s doctoral dissertation on Lagos, his 
extensive and well-known material on Ibadan, and his more recent involve- 
ment with computer methods often seem juxtaposed rather than inte- 
grated. Thus, data which indicate to us whether Ibadan, “the apogee of 
pre-European urbanization,” or Lagos, the prime “metropolitan creation 
of the colonial era” (p. 27), typifies the cities generated by his stages of 
urbanization would allow more confidence in the omission of any northern 
or eastern town for detailed analysis. Again, the near shorthand with which 
the factor analysis is presented in chapter 6 is unfortunate when the 
author considers the chapter “the most important in the book” (p. 5). 
The perseverance he advises should be matched by the care in argumenta- 
tion he takes in other parts. Also, the concepts of hinterland and central 
place, and the factors seen as crucial for understanding Nigerian urban 
patterns in general, are not referred to in the discussion of the two cities 
in the second half of the volume, where the theoretical orientation switches 
to internal structure in the tradition of Burgess, Hoyt, Proudfoot, and 
others. Limited areas of Nigeria and single cities need to be examined in 
detail in the light of Mabogunje’s earlier attentions; descriptions of in- 
ternal structure are necessary but not provocative. This is not to say that 
concepts that are useful at the macrolevel must be relevant as well at the 
microlevel, but only that the data presented do not allow the reader to 
judge whether Lagos and Ibadan truly represent “types of urban develop- 
ment” in Nigeria, as Mabogunje asserts, or whether they are simply 
examples of Nigerian cities. 

Finally, there is a disconcerting mix of ideologies which inform both 
policy recommendation and analytical framework. To dissect the impact 
of the imperialist economy, Mabogunje asks, “What happens when the 
new spatial economic integration focuses the flow of commodities . . . on 
a few selected points, with a view to facilitating the export of these com- 
modities out of the country?” (pp. 141-42). To improve the precolonial 
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internal economy “would have meant that the British colonial venture was 
not to serve the interest of the British people but that of the Nigerians 
primarily” (p. 143). Of course, the British impact cannot be erased, but 
Mabogunje indicates no major revaluation of overall urban policy in 
Nigeria—of urban versus rural expenditures, of the location of transport 
nets, or of the best sites for industry, for example. The critical rhetoric 
quoted notwithstanding, is he therefore satisfied with the general trend 
of urbanization in Nigeria set in motion by the British? Again, he states 
clearly that life in the core areas of Ibadan “is particularly integrated, 
satisfying to the full the warmth of intimate human relations” (p. 235). 
Is he not falling into a now-routine Western trap when he calls central 
Ibadan at the same time “a sprawling blot . . . requiring vast sums of 
public money and imaginative planning to clear and redevelop” (p. 235)? 
Finally, citing the tremendous social and microeconomic disruption 
caused by the Lagos Slum Clearance Scheme, he still claims bald gener- 
ality to the principle, now being severely challenged by citizens and 
planning agencies elsewhere in the world, that the “invasion of one type 
of land use by another is ...a healthy sign of development which can 
hardly be prevented” (p. 308). 

We can easily grant the needs articulated in his last chapter for regional 
planning, for generating commitment from migrants to their cities of 
increasingly longer sojourn, for a metropolitan authority for Lagos, and 
so on. But Mabogunje could have greatly advanced the debate on Nigerian 
development that will be stimulated by his book if he extended his own 
thinking on the tougher political issues he raises but does not always 
grapple with very thoroughly. 


The Structure of C ommunity Power. Edited by Michael Aiken and Paul 
E. Mott. New York: Random House, 1970. Pp. xi+540. $9.95. 


Terry N. Clark 
University of Chicago 


This is a long and expensive collection of materials, but its general com- 
prehensiveness and the quality of a few original contributions make it a 
valuable work. It includes many of the basic methodological and substan- 
tive articles that helped establish the field of community power: Floyd 
Hunter and Robert Dahl on their respective approaches, methodological 
criticism by Nelson Polsby and Raymond Wolfinger, Robert Schultz on 
bifurcation, methodological refinements by Charles Bonjean and Linton 
Freeman et al., Peter Bachrach and Morton Baratz on nondecisions, 
Delbert Miller on international comparisons, and much more. It is satisfy- 
ing that most articles are reprinted in their entirety, including the long 
hard-to-locate study of C. Wright Mills and Melville Ulmer. 

The extensive introductions to the sections by the editors are careful 
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evaluations of such topics as the concept of power, factors affecting con- 
figurations of power, methodological issues, and comparative community 
power studies. 

And this is not just a “reader”; there are several important original 
contributions. On pages 443-63 is the most comprehensive published 
report on John Walton’s quantitative analysis of case studies in sixty-one 
communities. As usual, he presents his findings with impressive compact- 
ness: twenty-one hypotheses are tested relating community characteristics, 
discipline, and method to the degree of centralization of decision making. 
Slow population growth, absentee ownership, and competitive parties, for 
example, were all found negatively related to centralization. A valuable 
appendix presents his complete coding scheme and the coded results for 
each community——a handy source for future researchers. Aiken (pp. 487- 
525) analyzes these and additional data and uses more careful breakdowns 
by type of city. Suggestive findings: Amos Hawley’s MOP (manager, 
proprietor, official) ratio apparently measured the opposite of what Hawley 
intended; decentralized decision-making patterns lead to Higher rather 
than lower outputs (for public housing, urban renewal, poverty programs, 
and model cities). (Similar findings emerged from our data on fifty-one 
cities [American Sociological Review (1968), pp. 576-93].) Both Wal- 
ton’s and Aiken’s findings, however, are limited by their austere use of 
multivariate analysis. This is in part a function of the small number of 
cases. At least one frequently cited result, however, changes dramatically 
when more cases are considered: neither discipline nor method are related 
to centralization of power. 

A recurring theme is absentee ownership. A careful article by Mott. 
(pp. 170-80) refines the bifurcation thesis, following additional fieldwork 
in Ypsilanti. He shows how, despite noninvolvement by leading managers, 
other company officials become extensively involved in community affairs. 
The goodwill they help create becomes a very real resource for certain 
decisions. Another original article by Robert M. French (pp. 180-89) 
brings out the importance of the position of absentee-owned enterprises 
relative to local enterprises in another community: withdrawal of absentee 
enterprises is facilitated if dynamic locals intervene. Walton and especially 
Aiken demonstrate the contribution of absentee-owned firms to more 
decentralized decision-making patterns across the country. 

Articles by Mott on power (pp. 3-18) and factors leading to centraliza- 
tion (pp. 85-99) are straightforward but more elementary than the other 
original materials. 

As the preface indicates, the volume was begun in 1959; several selec- 
tions were added after that time, but certain recent developments are 
understandably underemphasized. This is still one of the leading com- 
pilations of materials for course use; I have used it already. 

There is a good bibliography (including Ph.D. theses in the area—a 
pattern others should imitate). There is no index. 
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Crisis in Brazil. By Octavio Ianni; translated by Phyllis Evelath. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1970. Pp. 244. $8.50. 


Shepard Forman | 
University of Chicago 


In Crisis in Brazil, the Brazilian sociologist Octavio Ianni sets out to 
explain the “series of internal and external political and economic 
ruptures” which led that nation on its path of development between World 
War I and the military coup d’état of 1964. The original Portuguese title 
translated as “The collapse of populist democracy in Brazil” (O colapso 
do populismo no Brasil) and reveals the author’s principal theme of 
clarification of the role of the masses in the creation of a nationalist phase 
of Brazilian political and economic development. 

In Part I, ‘Politics and Development,” Ianni explicates a series of 
developmental models through which Brazil passed during the first half 
of this century, beginning with: (1) the export of raw materials and the 
import of manufactured goods until 1930; (2) the substitution of imports 
by which Brazil underwent rapid industrialization in the 1950s; and 
(3) the international associate model of political and economic inter- 
dependence on the United States after 1964. An alternative socialist model 
is assumed to have been a viable possibility on various occasions in those 
intervening years (although this assumption is not really pursued). Ac- 
cording to Ianni, the “tensions and conflicts generated by the succession 
and coexistence of these developmental models” comprise the Brazilian 
dialectic. The modern history of Brazil is the history of the struggle 
between a national populist democracy led by an ineffective Left and a 
technocracy led by an internationalist elite, resulting in a right-wing 
military dictatorship with a total commitment to the United States. 

In describing the export phase, Ianni eschews the “two Brazils” model 
of an archaic agrarian sector lagging behind a modernizing industrial 
sector and notes the degree of integration between the two and the way in 
which they articulate with international political and economic structures. 
A conflict exists in the appropriation and formation of capital in the two 
sectors and in the dependency relationships which the agrarian sector has 
to establish abroad while the industrial sector seeks an independent and 
nationalist line of development. 

In Part II, “The Nationalist Epoch,” Ianni attempts to describe the 
emergence of the nationalist model of industrial development based upon 
a government policy of substitution of imports and characterized by a 
growing independence in foreign policy and the integration of the masses 
in a populist democracy which began in 1930 under the dictatorship of 
Getulio Vargas. During this phase, the ideology of nationalist development 
was shared by the rural and urban proletariat, middle classes, the military, 
and the industrial bourgeoisie, who all joined to help “strengthen the 
rupture with traditional society and predominant foreign sectors.” The 
arena of decision making was shifted to Brazilian shores, and the federal 
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government participated fully as a creative force in the growth and 
diversification of the economy and in the establishment of the Labor Laws, 
which coordinated political and economic activity among and between 
workers and industrial elites. The general maneuvering for improved 
positions within the established social system militated against the forma- 
tion of a proletariat class consciousness and interclass antagonisms. For 
their part, the Brazilian Left was unable to successfully invest the revolu- 
tionary capital generated by the intersection of international crises and 
internal conflicts. The Left engaged the Brazilian masses politically, but 
never gave them power. Rather, it manipulated the masses as part of 
= its own bourgeois political strategy. Nevertheless, student and labor agita- 
tion in the form of demonstrations and strikes filled an emergent and 
vulnerable middle class with an overriding fear of “communism and 
corruption” and led to their strong support of a military coup d’état and 
dictatorship. 

In Part III, “The New Order and Structural Dependence,” Ianni 
analyzes the roles of the middle classes and the military in the 1964 coup 
d’état, the subsequent suppression of the Brazilian Left through the 
suspension of normal democratic processes, and the reintegration of Brazil 
into a system of international capitalism dominated by multinational 
corporations headquartered in the United States. The military government 
replaced a nationalist ideology of development—political independence 
and economic autonomy—with an ideology of modernization, the domestic 
corollary of interdependence. Brazil is now economically, militarily, 
politically, and culturally (but not irrevocably) tied to the United States. 

Brazilian history in the first half of the twentieth century has been 
tumultuous. There is no single study that I know of that describes or 
explains it adequately. The definitive statement on the complex processes 
of Brazilian political and economic development will only be reasoned 
from a variety of interpretations after sufficient data for making mature 
judgments come to light. For the moment, we must content ourselves with 
a variety of interpretations, of which Ianni’s is one useful and provocative 
example. Janni is an astute native observer who brings forth considerable 
documentation in support of his interpretation of political positions and 
events. Nevertheless, his interpretation is based on personal observation, 
and the evidence (comprised of “surface” data in the form of economic 
and social statistics and published statements that purport to reveal the 
actors’ intentions) is presented as supporting material and not as basic 
data. What is really needed is a full historical record of events and a rich 
contextual account of their unfolding, including the ideas, ideologies, and 
actions of the individuals and groups who participated in them. Only then 
can we really expect to understand political and economic history in 
process. Conflict alone must not be confused with process. 

It is good to note that this book was written for a Brazilian audience 
and that Ianni assumed a background knowledge and degree of sophistica- 
tion in things Brazilian in his readership. The reader who is unfamiliar 
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with the details of recent Brazilian political and economic history. will ` 
encounter a long list of abbreviations for government agencies and 
political parties that have little meaning for him and many oblique 
references to people on the Brazilian scene who are hardly known abroad. 
The brief glossary and guide to abbreviations that is appended to this 
edition offers only limited help. It does not facilitate understanding the 
nature of decision making in a complex society among “those groups who 
exercised authority directly and indirectly.” 

Crisis in Brazil is hardly an introduction to the complexities of con- 
temporary Brazil. But it is a stimulating interpretative essay on the 
recent political and economic history of a dependent nation. 


Student Politics in Chile. By Frank Bonilla and Myron Glazer. Student 
Movements Past and Present series. Edited by Seymour Martin Lipset. 
New York: Basic Books, 1970. Pp. xiv-+-367. $8.50. 


James Petras 


_ Pennsylvania State University 


Most social scientists, journalists, and historians writing about Latin- 
American students have emphasized the violent, irrational, “pathological” 
aspects of Latin-American university politics, The image that emerges is 
one in which lifetime “student” activists, moved by psychological dis- 
orders, disinterested in or even hostile to the search for knowledge, ob- 
sessed by political action for its own sake, have been instrumental in the 
retardation of Latin-American universities. 

From two quite distinct vantage points, the empirical findings of Frank 
Bonilla and Myron Glazer on Chilean students refute the conclusions of 
the largely discursive essays which dominate the study of student politics. 
Based on in-depth interviews and a thorough reading of almost all avail- 
able research dealing with three generations of student leadership and 
organization (1918-22, 1936-40, and 1956-57), Bonilla concluded that 
radical student leaders in Chile were not psychologically maladjusted 
individuals. Discussing the student leaders of 1918-22, Bonilla found that 
“realism and objectivity are high among these subjects on all topics dis- 
cussed; they showed, in general, a well balanced perspective on the self 
and in groups. Externally directed aggression seemed controlled and not 
excessively affect-laden” (p. 73). 

Glazer’s study of Chilean student attitudes toward professional commit- 
ments, largely based on an interview schedule applied in 1963—64, found 
that “political and social ideology seemed to give strong impetus to the 
rejection of the remnants of traditional society and increased the desire 
for change and modernization. Among these students there was often a 
direct marriage between their political and professional goals” (p. 266). 

Glazer found a high correlation between degree of professionalism and 
degree of political involvement, thus debunking the notion “that pro- 
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fessional activism is a direct impediment to professional modernization” 


(p. 266). Despite their virtues, however, the two essays contain several 
weaknesses. 

They have such different focuses that it is difficult to consider this a 
book. There is a weak link between Bonilla’s concern with student 
political organizational change and Glazer’s preoccupation with student 
professional commitments. 

Bonilla’s discussion and generalizations regarding the earlier generation 
(1918-22) were based (of necessity) on a very small number of indi- 
viduals (eight), which is an inadequate basis from which to theorize with 
any confidence. Glazer’s study of student attitudes fails to include the law 
school; law is the single most important profession in terms of recruitment 
of national political leaders. Chilean political development has been 
dominated most of this century by the graduates of law school, which 
makes it difficult to understand why Glazer excluded it in favor of a mar- 
ginal school such as science. Both authors fail to discuss adequately the 
obvious impact of U.S. imperialism and Chilean cultural dependence on 
student political and professional attitudes. Glazer mentions an incident 
in which students of science, after initially agreeing to cooperate with 
Glazer’s study, decided to withdraw, stating (among other reasons) that 
U.S. authorities could use the responses to exclude radical science students 
from receiving scholarships to study abroad——an important aspect of their 
professional training. Glazer fails to follow this up and to consider the 
possible political inhibitions and reactions engendered by U.S. control 
of an aspect of professional training. . 

The attempt to “update” the book, to take account of recent develop- 
ments, is below the level of the rest of the book. The newer material in 
some cases conflicts with the previous discussion, and little serious effort 
is made to explain the discrepancies. Professors, according to Glazer, were 
the principal models which students looked toward in deciding their future 
careers. Yet in the period subsequent to his study, it was precisely the 
established professors who were one of the targets of a massive student 
reform movement. The science school described earlier as apathetic is, in 
the latter period, fully engaged in political activity. Moderate bureau- 
cratized Christian Democrats described as characterizing Chilean student 
leadership are replaced by Marxists and in some universities {Concep- 
ción) by supporters and activists in the principal urban guerrilla group 
(MIR). Tired and rejected Social Democrats of the 1950s (interviewed 
by Bonilla) are hardly representative of the dynamic Marxist socialists 
of the late 1960s (now in power), intent on nationalizing major industries, 
banks, and commerce. The authors fail to take account of the dynamic 
underlying socioeconomic forces which were emerging in the late 1950s 
and 1960s and which are now radically reordering Chilean society. But for 
that, the authors would have had to elaborate an analytical framework 
that went beyond Parsons and Lipset and leaned heavily on the works of 
Marx and Lenin. 
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The correlation between high professional commitment and political 
activism that Glazer found is probably a reflection of the political toler- 
ance of Chilean political culture and may not be generalizable in more 
repressive societies. In less politically mature nations such as Brazil, 
Argentina, and the United States, a university political activist quickly 
learns that his professional opportunities will be severely circumscribed 
if he persists in radical political action. The repressive political system 
hence may produce the divorce between professional and activist roles. 

The essays of Bonilla and Glazer have their greatest merit in suggesting 
a whole series of new problems and issues that have thus far been in- 
adequately explored by U.S. social scientists intent on demonstrating the 
irrationality of student activity instead of considering the political context 
in which student activity is inserted. 


Black Music: Four Lives. By A. B. Spellman. New York: Schocken Books, 
1970. Pp. 225. $1.95 (paper). 


Gary Schwartz 
Institute for Juvenile Research 


Black Music examines the fate of four contemporary black jazz musicians. 
Spellman does not theorize extensively about the role of the jazz musician 
in our society, nor does he engage in aesthetic polemics on behalf of the 
jazz avant-garde: he lets the musicians speak for themselves. His book is 
organized around interviews with Jackie McLean, Ornette Coleman, Cecil 
Taylor, and the late Herbie Nichols, all of whom talk at length about the 
vicissitudes of their professional careers. 

. Taylor, Coleman, and Nichols developed improvisational techniques 
which violated the canons of the reigning “bebop” style in jazz. Unlike 
innovators such as the late John Coltrane and Charles Mingus, whose 
affinity for the jazz mainstream was never seriously doubted, these 
musicians do not have a prestigious and vocal following in the jazz com- 
munity. For the most part, their work elicits indifference or hostility from 
its dominant coteries. Public response to their music is minimal primarily 
because they rarely have an opportunity to perform, and when they can 
perform, it is usually in a setting that denies their musical integrity. 
These musicians exist on the margins of the jazz world. 

This does not mean that a jazz musician with the proper credentials 
leads a glorious and prosperous life. Jackie McLean’s career provides the 
necessary perspective on the jazz life as a whole. As Charlie Parker’s 
protégé (insofar as a mercurial genius like Parker can be said to have 
had a protégé), McLean had an enviable status as a young musician, and 
his association with Parker should have insured a relatively smooth career. 
But McLean also suffered from the many frustrations that plague a 
serious Jazz musician’s life. 

In addition to the greed which blunts the sensibilities of promoters and 
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night club owners, there is an insidious but pervasive pressure on jazz 
musicians to create a slick, easily recognizable format for their music 
and, if it is commercially successful, to stick with it. Record companies 
and club owners want a proven product. The performer must bear the 
costs, financial and otherwise, of artistic experimentation. 

This demand for a musical style that remains static and hence easily 
identifiable constitutes the supreme contradiction for the dedicated jazz 
artist whose music is predicated upon improvisational freedom. Jazz 
thrives on artistic risk taking; a good musician must live with the con- 
stant possibility of failure. Spellman puts it this way: “the discovery had 
gone out of bebop—it had become as formalistic as any movement does 
once it has solved its original problem. It was that indefiniteness of not 
knowing how the music is going to sound before it is played that enhanced 
its emotional expression” (p. 83). 

As innovators, the musicians discussed in this book feel very strongly 
that the blues roots of jazz should allow each performer to search for 
whatever musical form is consonant with his basically emotional response 
to the tradition from which he derives. For these musicians, then, insis- 
tence on the timeless validity of any musical form distorts the essential 
nature of jazz—the rhythmic spontaneity which has its roots in African 
music. Consequently, they are willing to experiment with any Western 
musical form as long as it serves the vital impulse which underlies black 
modes of musical expression. This feeling about jazz is memorialized in 
the title of an Ellington tune, “It Don’t Mean a Thing If It Ain’t Got 
That Swing.” 

Ironically, the currently established jazz idiom, often referred to as 
“hard bop,” was itself a reaction to the increasingly routinized qualities 
of jazz improvisation. “Bop” dissolved the sterile conventions of the 
preceding “swing” era. No longer limited by the harmonic simplicity and 
rhythmic uniformity of “swing,” jazz experienced a massive burst of 
creative energy. The late night sessions at Minton’s Playhouse in Harlem 
and the numerous clubs along Fifty-second Street in Manhattan were a 
few of the now legendary locations associated with the careers of famous 
musicians like Thelonious Monk and Dizzy Gillespie. At this time, there 
were many musicians and listeners who charged that the new music was 
too esoteric, bombastic, or chaotic. Spellman documents a similar reac- 
tion within the jazz community to new modes of experimentation. But 
the rigidity of jazz audiences and performers appears to have increased. 
Coleman and Taylor, in particular, do not have an intensely committed 
group of followers and devotees to sustain the inspiration of the “bop” 
revolution. Their creative efforts resonate in a social vacuum. 

This compelling book can be read in many ways. What strikes me as 
particularly significant from a sociological viewpoint is the corrosive effects 
of racism on the entire jazz enterprise. The cultural life of our society 
rests upon a pernicious dichotomy between “high” and “popular” culture. 
Our society is grossly insensitive to the value of cultural forms which are 
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not protected by the aura of classical European “high culture.” Young 
experimental composers and performers who adhere to this tradition have 
their careers subsidized by foundation grants and prestigious competitions, 
whereas their counterparts in the jazz world are forced to survive as part 
of the “entertainment industry”; that is, their work as black musicians 
is categorized as a transitory and artistically trivial form of amusement. 
As an “entertainer,” the jazz musician must find a relatively large audi- 
ence for his music; he must create a style that has popular appeal. This 
is an untenable position for a serious musician who judges the worth of 
his music in terms of the intellectual and emotional challenges it presents 
to those who hear it. 

In my opinion, the false facade of the musician cum popular entertainer 
is partially responsible for the intensely competitive and destructive ethos 
of the jazz community. Many jazz musicians become obsessed with ‘‘cut- 
ting” one another. Technical facility and inventiveness become the stan- 
dards these musicians use to judge their relative merits, and the result is 
an atomistic social universe where there is little internal support for those 
who would expand the musical horizons of the jazz tradition. For the 
musician who cannot or will not adapt to the exigencies of the “music 
business,” there are almost no facilities for his musical development. He 
is condemned to a very lonely as well as impoverished life, and his one 
consolation is that he can remain faithful to the cultural sources that 
nurture his identity as a black musician. 

This book reveals the circuitous but nonetheless ineluctable manner in 
which our society corrupts the authenticity of black culiure. By imposing 
impossible financial and artistic constraints on those who would create 
cultural forms that express the emotional currents of black experience, 
our society isolates the jazz musician from the source of his inspiration. 
This is an important book, and anyone interested in the sociology of cul- 
ture can gain much from reading it. 


Deep Down in the Jungle: Negro Narrative Folklore from the Streets of 
Philadelphia. By Roger D. Abrahams. Ist rev. ed. Chicago: Aldine Pub- 
lishing Co., 1970. Pp. ix+278. $8.95 (cloth); $3.95 (paper). 


John F. Szwed 
University of Pennsylvania 


The dust jacket of this book tells us that in its first (1964) edition it 
was an “underground classic,” a nice way of reminding us that it went 
totally unreviewed the first time around but had considerable influence 
nonetheless. Now, in a substantially revised form, we are given a second 
chance, 

Briefly, this book is a large collection of toasts, jokes, and taunts as 
told by a group of young black males in Philadelphia and is accompanied 
by an analysis of their setting in interpersonal and familistic relations. 
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But perhaps the most striking thing about Abrahams’s book is simply 
the documentation of the existence of a rich tradition of oral folktales 
and poetry among urban Afro-Americans. It is striking chiefly because 
parallel traditions were recorded for rural Afro-Americans in literally 
hundreds of publications between 1860 and 1940 but after that were 
rarely mentioned in print. Why? Was it that once Afro-American verbal 
lore was documented there were no changes and developments worth re- 
cording? Or was it that blacks in the cities lost the skills and traditions 
which had once been so widely known? Neither, it seems, for Abrahams’s 
book is evidence to the contrary. I think, rather, that the writings on race 
relations by members of the Chicago school of sociology (especially E. 
Franklin Frazier) and Gunnar Myrdal created an orthodoxy so influential 
that it made any discussion of the culture of lower-class Afro-Americans 
appear gratuitous, if not racist. That is to say, once the assumption was 
established that Afro-Americans were so thoroughly culturally stripped 
by slavery and further damaged by segregation and prejudice, it appeared 
that documentation of any aspect of their lives could reveal nothing more 
than evidence of the atrocities of racism. For social scientists, Afro- 
American culture was no more than (to use Ralph Ellison’s phrase) the 
sum of its brutalization. Thus, the impetus to do ethnographic accounts 
of the lives of lower-class Afro-Americans was substantially reduced. But 
perhaps more to the point, the impact of the literature of race relations 
was such as to make descriptive studies of American blacks appear politi- 
cally dangerous to civil rights advocates: the unstated law was (and is) 
that any evidence of black adaptation, ingenuity, or creativity was sus- 
pect and that any positive attention to black culture was racist in intent. 

I call attention to this example of social science mythmaking (some 
would call it stereotyping) because it goes a long way toward explaining 
why books such as Abrahams’s were not researched and written over the 
last thirty years, and, for that matter, it helps explain why this specific 
book was ignored eight years ago. Problems of this sort help us to under- 
stand what seems to have been happening to Abrahams himself between 
the two editions of his book, for in a remarkably candid introduction to 
the second edition, he describes his own confrontation with these ques- 
tions. He suggests that, while collecting and writing up the first edition, 
he uncritically accepted the conventional wisdom on the pathological 
status and operation of the matrifocal family, or what he calls the 
“mammy family.” In the interim, he has conceived of alternative mean- 
ings of the nature and operation of Afro-American institutions and rela- 
tionships, especially since he has done fieldwork with blacks elsewhere in 
the United States and the West Indies. He has thus become cognizant of 
the ethnocentrism implicit in superimposing white middle-class assump- 
tions about white middle-class behavior on top of assumptions about black 
lower-class behavior, blacks thus emerging as defective and~deviant. As 
a consequence, in this second edition Abrahams underplays the importance 
of the mother as a destructive force in the black community; indeed, she 
even disappears from the index in the new edition! 
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In revising his argument, Abrahams has also clarified the central think- 
ing in the book, a rhetorical meaning of folkloristic behavior and its in- 
fluence in everyday life. At the same time, he has rid himself of the 
culture-bound Freudian interpretations in the first edition. What emerges 
is a portrait of a highly verbal, articulate people whose daily lives are 
charged with the importance of wit, metaphor, and subtlety in a thousand 
ways. And what we see, too, is an uncommonly honest attempt to wrestle 
the meaning from a body of—yes—literature quite different from that of 
the investigator. 

All of this is not to say that I am entirely happy with Abrahams’s 
analysis. I feel that, like most folklorists, he still leans too heavily on a 
limited body of cultural data and that he moves too quickly from verbal 
lore to social structure, particularly as we do not yet have an adequate 
description of the latter. Yet this book (to be read along with another of 
his, Positively Black [Englewood Cliffs, N.J., 1970]) is the first in many 
years which takes the leap from the sociology of pathos toward recogniz- 
ing Afro-Americans as culture bearers and creators, that is, as men. And 
as such, Deep Down in the Jungle must be required reading for all who 
would attempt an understanding of lower-class Afro-American life. Hope- 
fully, the book, underground no more, will become simply a classic. 


Who Needs the Negro? By Sidney M. Willhelm. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Schenkman Publishing Co., 1970. Pp. xvi+266. $4.95 (paper). 


Alphonso Pinkney | 
University of Chicago and Hunter College 


Since the black rebellions of the 1960s and the advent of Afro-American 
studies, hardly a day passes without the publication of at least one book 
about the inhabitants of America’s internal colony. The quantity of books 
in this area is such that it is impossible to read all of them. And it is 
probably just as well, because many of them contribute little to a better 
understanding of the plight of American blacks. 

Who Needs the Negro? does not fall within this category; Sidney Will- 
helm has written an important book in which he predicts a grim future for 
America’s blacks. He sees the black rebellions of the 1960s as a result of 
the transformation from industrialization to automation in the mid-1950s. 
This shift has rendered the black population irrelevant to the American 
economy, for machines have diminished the need for the black colony’s 
chief export to the larger society: cheap labor. Since white Americans no 
longer need the labor of blacks, Willhelm feels that genocide might be in 
store for blacks, The response of blacks to automation has been to rebel 
against a society which has cast them aside and in the process stripped 
them of feelings of self-worth. 

The author dismisses family instability and urbanization as sources of 
black poverty, because both of these blame blacks for problems created 
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by white racist society. He argues that, for blacks, wars have generally 
been periods of economic improvement because of manpower needs, but 
once the fighting has ceased, whites resort to discrimination as usual. 
Finally, he attacks the theory of relative deprivation as an explanation for 
the widespread black protests of the 1960s on the grounds that this 
proposition is ahistorical. 

Willhelm then presents extensive data on discrimination against and ex- 
ploitation of blacks in the labor force, on black unemployment and under- 
employment, and on the effects of automation in rendering blacks 
economically worthless. He concludes that “white America can, for the 
first time, easily bear the economic costs for implementing its racial values 
to the point of excluding the Negro race.” The combination of technologi- 
cal change and racism foreshadows the obliteration of black people. In 
its relations with blacks, American society has moved “from exploitation 
to extermination.” 

Although he points out that his prognosis does not represent “ultimate 
realities,” Willhelm suggests that, if blacks continue to express their 
despair through property destruction, they will suffer the same fate as did 
the Indian population. Black comniunities today are roughly analogous 
to Indian reservations, and black’ rebellions are the equivalent of Indian 
uprisings. Hence, just as Indians were slaughtered for nearly three cen- 
turies, genocide remains a possibility for blacks. 

Willhelm presents a mass of historical and contemporary data to sup- 
port his thesis. However, he is sometimes guilty of exaggeration, error, 
and distortion. For example, he uses such phrases as “several social scien- 
tists,” “these authors” (p. 30), and “a number of white writers” (p. 186); 
yet he cites only one person in each case. He reports that in 1967 only 
seventy-one out of 2,700 students at Columbia University were black, 
when he must have had reference to Columbia College. He compares the 
enrollment of black students in universities in various sections of the coun- 
try and concludes that integration at the University of Mississippi, with 
I percent blacks, exceeded that at the University of Wisconsin, with 0.9 
percent. What we are not told, however, is that at the time, the proportion 
of blacks in the state of Mississippi was 43 percent, while in Wisconsin 
it was 1.9 percent. Finally, his frequent use of the term “colored” to refer 
to blacks is confusing, because one sometimes gets the impression that he 
is including members of other racial minorities, only to learn later that he 
is referring specifically to blacks. 

These criticisms are not meant to minimize the significance of Will- 
helm’s impressive book. One may not agree with his prognosis, but given 
America’s penchant for the use of force to solve problems (real or imag- 
ined), coupled with the addiction of its citizens to racism, his prediction 
could become the ultimate reality for blacks. In addition to the intern- 
ment of the Indians, the Japanese were incarcerated during World War II, 
and some two decades later hundreds of thousands of South Vietnamese 
people are being put in concentration camps which are called “strategic 
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hamlets.” Although Willhelm may ultimately prove to be correct, black 
people have demonstrated an amazing capacity to survive the brutalities 
of white racist society. Nevertheless, when black radicals declare that the 
black struggle is essentially one of survival, who can deny that they are 
correct? 


Teaching Standard English in the Inner City. Edited by Ralph W. Fasold 
and Roger W. Shuy. Washington, D.C.: Center for Applied Linguistics, 
1970. Pp. xvi-+141. $5.00 (paper). 


Doris R. Entwisle 
Johns Hopkins University 


This volume is one of a number coming out of the Center for Applied 
Linguistics. It is authored collectively by sociolinguists, who use linguistic 
analysis in a social-psychological frame of reference. They have broad 
interests—the effects of language use on upward mobility, what features: 
of a dialect lead to social stigma, social stratification as correlated with 
speech characteristics, and the like. Sociolinguistics of this genre, recent 
upon the American scene, is hard to overrate in importance, since language 
and language use are fundamental topics of inquiry in studying any social 
system. 

The essays in this volume are all written from a biloquialist perspec- 
tive: namely, that in dealing with dialect differences, the most desirable 
approach is to teach standard English to speakers of nonstandard dialect 
without denigrating or trying to discourage speaking of the nonstandard 
dialect under appropriate conditions. The child learns to switch from one 
dialect to another, depending upon the occasion or situation. He may 
speak one dialect on the playground and another in the classroom. (Fully 
bilingual programs, where middle-class speakers of standard English are 
taught a nonstandard dialect, have not yet been tried, although some see 
them as the culmination of a biloquialist approach. They might be espe- 
cially robust from a psychological standpoint, since speakers of non- 
standard would see their more advantaged classmates struggling to learn 
- nonstandard.) 

Ralph Fasold and Walter Wolfram (pp. 41-86) present in nontechnical 
language the information currently available on the linguistic features of 
Negro dialect. They discuss in detail phonological differences, the absence 
of final consonants in Negro dialect, for example, and grammatical dif- 
ferences, the omission of forms of “have,” for example. The usages they 
recognize and recommend are not necessarily the traditional ones. They 
suggest that the teacher should use his own casual speech as a standard. 
The rich detail they give for Negro nonstandard alerts a teacher to those 
aspects of dialect that can most easily lead to misunderstanding and con- 
fusion between standard and nonstandard. 

Irwin Feigenbaum (pp. 87-104) uses knowledge of standard and non- 
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standard to suggest a set of classroom drills or exercises. He recommends 
the display of similar forms in standard and nonstandard—“He work 
hard” versus “He works hard”—so the students can sort out and identify 
the features of the two dialects likely to be the most confusing. He also 
recommends discrimination drills, identification drills, translation drills, 
and response drills, and suggests how to use such drills in the classroom. 

Wolfram (pp. 105-19) addresses the problem of the pedagogical 
sequencing of standard English. Those features of black English that are 
most stigmatized should be worked upon first (the distributive “be”; for 
instance, “He don’t be busy all the time”). A table of black English fea- 
tures is given that suggests an order of cruciality—the order in which the 
features of Negro dialect should be eliminated. 

Teachers until recently received little training, formally or otherwise, 
in linguistics and often have seen dialect as “error.” Thus, instead of see- 
ing a dialect as an orderly and consistent linguistic system, they have 
denigrated speech forms other than standard English and have seen their 
mission as stamping out such speech. What teachers need to know about 
language is a topic that Roger Shuy has addressed himself to repeatedly. 
Here (pp. 120-41) he points out that summer workshops and other crash 
programs cannot really do the job. The college-level language arts pro- 
gram needs overhaul, he believes, with the inclusion of material in social 
dialects and fieldwork in the language of children. William Stewart’s 
essay (pp. 1-19) comments on the suitability of foreign-language teach- 
ing methods for ‘“‘quasi-foreign” languages and the need for more precise 
knowledge of dialects so that teachers can put such methods to work. 
Joan Baratz (pp. 20-40) calls for urban-language specialists to teach 
children who speak Negro nonstandard. One feels that all these recom- 
mendations deserve thought, perhaps more thought than their authors 
have given them. It is one thing to point to deficiencies in procedures and 
attitudes and to make some casual and sweeping pronouncements. It is 
quite another to engage in the tough evaluations that such reforms re- 
quire, to start to see how much variance in school performance can be 
accounted for by problems of dialect per se, unconfounded with social 
status, economic deficit, physical disability, or IQ. 

The issues that inhere in a bidialectal approach to education are more 
pervasive and more severe than this book suggests. It treats only the 
Negro urban nonstandard dialect, but even this dialect, if such a thing 
can be labeled, varies considerably from one city to another or within a 
single city. To take account of dialect across the country, at least seven 
major dialects must be dealt with (see R. L. Venesky, Non-Standard 
Language and Reading, Working Paper no. 43 [Madison: Wisconsin Re- 
search and Development Center for Cognitive Learning, 1970]). This is 
no easy matter; the dialects have not yet been completely identified. But 
technical problems aside, which language should be taught, and how, can- 
not be isolated from all the social and political problems that surround 
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us. Children apparently find it easy to learn any language when it is seen 
as relevant to their day-to-day needs and goals. 


Crime, Police and Race Relations: A Study in Birmingham. By John R. 
Lambert assisted by Robert F. Jenkinson, with a foreword by Terence 
Morris. Oxford: Oxford University Press. 1970. Pp. xxviii+308. $9.75. 


M. Chatterton 
University of Manchester 


Is there more crime in colored immigrant areas, and are immigrants dis- 
proportionately engaged in it? What are the implications of the changing 
ethnic composition of these areas for police training and practice? Are the 
children of immigrants more likely to become delinquent than their white 
peers? These were the questions addressed in the research reported in this 
text. 

Concentrating on one area of Birmingham, John Lambert presents a 
profile of crime and disorder within three zones and eleven areas of that 
police division. The data are derived from police statistics covering a 
four-month period and include 2,046 reported indictable crimes, 528 
events leading to arrests for nonindictable offenses, and 500 prosecuted 
motoring offenses. Somewhat unusual, but nonetheless relevant to a dis- 
cussion of police discretion and police-immigrant relationships, is the 
inclusion of 562 “minor incidents,’ mainly disputes, which the police 
-handled without invoking legal sanction. Persons arrested during the 
period provide information on offender characteristics, namely, residence, 
nationality, etc. 

One of the merits of this study is that it not only identifies the areas of 
crime, disorder, and criminal residence, but examines in considerable de- 
tail the substantive nature of the offenses. Information, for instance, about 
the types of premises entered, the value and nature of goods taken, and 
the relationships between parties to a dispute or assault provide more data 
on the context of these events and present a more realistic picture of the 
state of reported crime in each area. 

Taken in conjunction with census data on the area, these statistics show 
that crime was unevenly distributed throughout the division and that im- 
migrant areas had a higher rate of crime and disorder. However, the 
material on detected offenders reveals that, although much crime was local 
in character, immigrant groups, with the exception of the Irish, were not 
as involved in it as their neighbors. 

Crime and disorder are aspects of the pathology of those areas in which 
immigrants are forced to live, Lambert concludes. 

The crime survey also proves that reported crime was typically petty 
thievery and unlikely to be detected. Furthermore, the clear-up rate was 
markedly affected by a group of offenders who had committed additional 
offenses that were taken into consideration. Considered in this light, the 
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prevailing emphasis on the Se control” function of the police appears 
somewhat anomalous. 

Lambert develops this point in the following section and discusses those 
aspects of policing which were undervalued in the study area and the 
consequences of police attitudes and practices for both police-immigrant 
relations and race relations in general. l 

By comparison with the previous section, the chapters on the police are 
disappointing. Lambert raises again many of the now familiar issues in 
police work and organization but without the systematic approach of the 
earlier chapters. He does not make sufficient use of his experiences “on 
the beat”? to support his argument and to analyze the operations of the 
agency which produced the statistics. His points about the marginal posi- 
tion of the policemen in the area, for example, their attitudes toward and 
beliefs about the stereotyped outgroup, would carry more weight if field- 
work data had been incorporated into the argument at this stage. The 
“minor incidents” used in the statistical study, which did not result in an 
arrest and which involved colored people, would have been particularly 
relevant here. One is left in doubt as to whether Lambert’s repeated sug- 
gestion that the police should be more sensitive and responsive to the 
needs of immigrant communities implies that the handling of such in- 
cidents militated against the establishment of a “sense of well-being and 
confidence” on the part of the colored citizens involved. 

Lambert’s general point that police training should educate policemen 
about the situation of the immigrant is basically sound. Police adminis- 
trators and instructors, however, will look for more positive guidance 
about what “good” police work, in Lambert’s terms, means in relation to 
the incidents the patrolman has to deal with and perhaps with reference 
to the events Lambert observed firsthand. 

In the final section, the author explains why, on theoretical grounds, 
one would expect to find different rates of delinquency among children of 
different immigrant groups. He develops his hypotheses by using the case 
files of agencies involved with “families in need” and delinquents. 

The use of material from these case histories is the least satisfying 
aspect of these last chapters. It has been shown elsewhere that social 
workers tend to construct their case files around the manifest fact of the 
subject’s delinquency and organize their observations and reports accord- 
ing to accepted theories of delinquency causation. Consequently, it is 
difficult to assess how useful this kind of information is for Lambert’s 
purposes. 

Any single project having limited research resources that explores the 
types of issues chosen in this study must necessarily concentrate on cer- 
tain aspects and be content to raise others for more detailed future re- 
search. This study is no exception, and as Lambert says, the research was. 
intended to be exploratory and, consequently, raised more questions than 
it answered. 
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America Adopts the Automobile, 1895-1910. By James J. Flink. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: M.I.T. Press, 1970. Pp. xii+343. $12.50. 


Neil Harris 
Umversity of Chicago 


Few machines have influenced our society as pervasively as the automo- 
bile. Almost all aspects of our economic life, our leisure activities, our 
systems of law enforcement, and our daily living patterns have been 
affected by the motor car. Its importance cannot be exaggerated. Yet, 
until now, no historian has examined seriously either the variety or the 
character of these effects. With this volume, James J. Flink, a historian 
at the University of California, has tried to fill the gap. Examining the 
first fifteen years of the automobile’s adoption, Flink presents more than 
the traditional subjects of technical improvement and economic organiza- 
tion. He has mined the era’s magazines to portray the expectations of 
contemporaries and the solutions they worked out to meet the challenge 
of the automobile. Licensing techniques, road building, automobile clubs, 
garaging, and patterns of distribution are among the subjects he surveys. 

Despite the fact that Europeans dominated early automobile tech- 
nology, Americans quickly claimed the vehicle as their own. The first 
American automobiles were manufactured in the mid-nineties; by 1912 
the country contained almost 1 million motor vehicles and was producing 
378,000 annually. Despite poor roads and an absence of governmental 
interest, Americans quickly picked up the motoring habit. Climate, ter- 
rain, population density, highway construction—all these affected the 
pattern of purchases less than income distribution. As soon as they could 
afford to, even before, Americans invested in cars. The phenomenon even 
affected the real estate market, home mortgages being taken out to finance 
the purchase of autos. 

Why Americans fell in love with the automobile is a fascinating inquiry. 
Obviously, its speed and relative efficiency were appealing, and long argu- 
ments demonstrated its greater economy over horse-powered vehicles. 
But, as Flink demonstrates, more cosmic hopes played about the new 
invention, as they often do in the morning days of innovations. Publicists 
excitedly spoke of ending the dangerous contrasts between city and 
country by lessening the isolation of farmers and aiding the commuting of 
urbanites. Perhaps the surge to city living might be over. Cleaner air, 
cleaner streets, and an end to traffic jams were also some promises of the 
future. They were promises made but unkept, of course, but true believers 
fervently accepted them. The obvious advantages the car offered physi- 
cians, hospitals, and fire and police departments were also marks in its 
favor, though governmental agencies on all levels were slow to realize the 
possibilities. 

Flink’s book does a good job of cataloging the enthusiasms and survey- 
ing the responses. But because he lacks a coherent and articulated model 
of innovation, Flink has lost his chance to make a significant overall 
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argument. The details overwhelm the larger picture. The bibliography 
contains few theoretical studies, mentioning only Everett Roger’s Difu- 
ston of Innovations. It also is low on standard works in European automo- 
tive history. Flink concentrates on popular magazines, which yield useful 
insights but produce them casually and spasmodically. At moments in the 
book, for example, Flink refers to differences between Europe and 
America in the reception of the automobile, differences reflecting Europe’s 
larger, more centralized bureaucracies and its smaller clienteles. But a 
more systematic comparison would have given shape to the argument. 
“Governmental certification of the competence of automobile operators 
was well established in Europe by the turn of the century,” Flink tells 
us, while the practice was nonexistent in the United States. The greater 
caution and more elaborate controls in Europe reflect not only govern- 
mental practices, but a whole range of social attitudes and expectations, 
and can be related to European treatment of railroads, telephones, and 
telegraphs. Obviously, Flink feels the cultural context is important, but 
without a sustained argument or a coherent model, it is difficult to learn 
its true significance. Content analysis can carry the researcher only so 
far. Perhaps the next volume, which the author has promised us, may 
follow up more systematically the roads not taken in this one.. 


American Baseball. Vol. 1: From a Gentleman’s Sport to the Commis- 
stoner System. Vol. 2: From the Commissioners to Continental Expansion. 
By David Quentin Voigt. Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1966 
and 1970. Pp. xxxi-+336; xxii-+-350. $7.95 each. 


Stephen F. Barsky 
Loyola University 


Only recently have we begun to see systematic research on sports among 
sociologists. There are only a handful of men in this field: J. Coleman, J. 
Dumazedier, H. Edwards, G. Kenyon, J. Loy, J. Phillips, D. Riesman, 
W. Schafer, M. B. Scott, S. Stone, and a few others have published re- 
search, UNESCO and the International Sociological Association have 
published the /nternational Review of Sport Sociology since 1966. 

There is room for sociocultural histories and sociologies of team sports. 
While American Baseball might seem to fit here, it does not. These two 
volumes contain a rather episodic history of baseball, seen largely from 
available documentary sources, unpublished records, and a few interviews. 
Baseball, as portrayed in this work, evolved from street and field games 
played by children and gentlemen amateurs into commercialized enter- 
tainment with sporting overtones; sociological interpretation is nearly 
absent. 

David Quentin Voigt, of the Department of Sociology and Anthropology 
at Albright College, divides the evolutionary history of baseball into 
“eras.” The “Gentlemen’s Era” begins at about 1845 with the evolution 
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of a game which would be recognizable today, passes through a stage of 
commercialization and the founding of the National League, and closes 
during the late 1870s with the appearance of professional baseball jour- 
nalists and a specialized jargon. The “Golden Age” spans a dozen years 
ending in 1892. During this period, commercialized baseball became firmly 
established. This establishment was the result of three elements: a profit 
boom, the development of drawing-card “heroes,” and the strengthening 
of the National League as an outgrowth of an abortive players’ revolt and 
other conflicts. 

The “Feudal Age” begins with the second National Agreement, which 
produced a trustlike organization of all major-league clubs in late 1891. 
During this period, the club owners consolidated their control over the 
game, the players became “proletarianized,” racism became obvious, and 
the last significant rule changes were made. The nature of the National 
Agreement encouraged public attacks on owners as “magnates” and 
monopolists. The owners, feeling as well a pinch at the ticket office, en- 
couraged the formation of a second major league from a top minor circuit. 
This was the American League, formed in 1902, which was expected to 
return baseball to the profits of the eighties through competition and to 
mollify public opinion. Volume 1 ends here. 

Volume 2 opens with a recapitulation of this evolution and continues 
with what Voigt calls the “Silver Age,” from the turn of the century to 
1920. During this period, the major leagues fought off a renegade third 
league, baseball generally suffered through the First World War, and 
gambling and fixing of games received some publicity. The “Black Sox 
scandal” of the 1919 World Series demonstrated the need for tighter con- 
trol of the game, and in 1920 Judge K. M. Landis was hired as the first 
strong commissioner. The initiation of a strong commissioner system be- 
gins the “Second Golden Age,” which ends just after World War IT. Dur- 
ing this period new heroes were created, the use of a livelier cork-centered 
ball became universal, which produced a strategy change from finesse to 
power, and profits soared. 

The end of the war introduced what Voigt calls the “Plastic Age,” 
marked by racial integration of the majors, the decline of the minor 
leagues, and increasing competition from professional and college foot- 
ball, basketball, and ice hockey for television money and spectator atten- 
tion. 

This two-volume work is impressive in promise. It contains much in- 
formation drawn from baseball newspapers and magazines, popular maga- 
zines, and records, and represents lots of archival digging. My objections 
to it are mainly focused on volume 2. While volume 1 attempts some 
analysis, the second half of American Baseball is unsystematic and almost 
oblivious to the deep changes in baseball stemming from changes in the 
society of which it is a part. Baseball’s audience today is an aging cohort 
of fans, and its practitioners are an increasingly black and Spanish- 
speaking group of athletes. Voigt does not deal with these issues, except 
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to mention “prejudiced fans” on page 298 of volume 2 when he discusses 
the introduction of black players. He does not mention prejudice in rela- 
tion to other players, coaches, managers, or umpires. 

Other sociological problems are also given only brief mention. On page 
64 of volume 2 Voigt devotes a short paragraph to the social origins of 
- Silver Age players. On page 71 he mentions a “1915 study of the back- 
grounds of 146 ‘crack’. players by a criminologist” but does not give a 
citation. On page 93 of volume 2 Voigt mentions James T. Farrell as an 
Irish-American Chicago White Sox fan, but he does not talk about the 
North Side (Cubs) versus South Side (White Sox) rivalry in Chicago. 
Voigt speaks of urbanization and the decline of the minor leagues on page 
147 of volume 2 but-does not expand upon the changing demography and 
ecology of baseball except to mention changing population distributions 
in a picture caption on page 272. On pages 206-7 of volume 2, the author 
introduces the idea of the social origins of fans, but then drops the topic. 
There is no discussion at all of such important topics as the trade-union- 
style militancy of players and umpires and the changing style of players’ 
presentation of self, | 

Another distressing feature of this work is the number of misinterpreta~ 
tions, apparent misprints, and other errors in the data. I checked the data 
in volume 2 in the new Baseball Encyclopedia (New York, 1969), which 
Voigt also cites. I found many more errors than are reported ae the 
following are examples. 

In trying to make the point that, in 1915, Athletics owner Connie Mack 
was stingy, Voigt claims that another owner purchased one of Mack’s 
“stars” plus two “star” players Mack had “snubbed” (p. 21). These 
players were, respectively, Jack Barry, Babe Ruth, and Ernie Shore. 
However, in no case could any of these players be called stars by 1915: 
Barry was mediocre, Ruth had appeared in only four games in 1914 (his 
first season), and Shore was ranked third or fourth pitcher on a six-man 
staff. Again, in trying to say that Ty Cobb “batted poorly” in 1906 after 
a family tragedy (p. 54), Voigt tries too hard. In fact, 1906 was Cobb’s 
second year in the league and he batted 313, up more than seventy points 
from 1905. On page 283, Voigt claims that professional soccer is currently 
a threat to the attention baseball receives. In fact, professional soccer has 
died several deaths in the United States, although it is extremely popular 
elsewhere in the world. 

Other kinds of errors appear frequently in volume 2. On page 34 the 
photograph is obviously reversed (the Chicago ‘‘C’s” are backward, and 
the men appear left-handed). In reporting the 1923 World Series, Voigt 
says that the New York Giants “won the first two games. Twice beaten 
and shut out once, the Yankees came back strongly. Ruth blasted three 
homers . . . and the Yankees drubbed the Giants four straight times” 
(p. 173). In fact, the Giants won the first and third games, and two of 
Ruth’s homers came during the Yanks’ victorious second game. The 
Yankees won the last three games in a row. These errors are not vital to 
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the argument of the work, but they impair Voigt’s believability. There 
are also annoying misspellings: Powell Crosby for Powell Crosley (p. 244), 
“military” for “militant” (p. 266), and Schultenreich for Schultehenrich 
and Pizzola for Pezzolo (p 219). Again, these are not important but they 
are annoying. 

In sum, American Baseball is a well-written informal history of the 
sport, based largely on analysis of documents spanning more than 100 
years but with little sociological insight and only fair accuracy. As an 
informal history, it is a worthy contribution to knowledge and a good 
basis on which to begin some more systematic research. 


Sport and American Society: Selected Readings. Edited by George H. 
Sage. Reading, Mass.: Addison-Wesley Publishing Co., 1970. Pp. x-+-422. 
$4.95 (paper). 

David O. Arnold 

Sonoma State College 


In spite of the fact that sociologists apparently spend as much of their 
leisure time participating in, watching, and talking about sports as does 
the rest of the American population, they have devoted surprisingly little 
of their working time to this area. What little research is done is almost 
all limited to studying either athletics in the schools or the career patterns 
of professional athletes. Passing mention of sports is sometimes made in 
courses on the sociology of leisure, the sociology of occupations, the so- 
ciology of education, or American society, but to my knowledge the only 
courses devoted to the sociology of sports are found in physical education 
or recreation departments, where the emphasis is far from that needed for 
the development of a sociological understanding of this area. If there 
were a good book in this field that a course could be built around, or 
even one that would be useful as supplementary reading, students might 
be encouraged to look into this area, and in a few years the flow of signifi- 
cant sociological research on sports might increase. With this in mind, it 
was with great hope that I picked up Sport and American Society: Selected 
Readings, edited by George H. Sage. I then found myself wading through 
eighty-five pages before finding anything that could possibly be considered 
sociological. After that things improved, but not- as much as I would have 
liked. 

On the plus side, the volume is well-organized and pulls together 
materials which might otherwise be missed by sociologists. The thirty- 
two articles are grouped into six sections: “The Heritage of Sport in 
America,” “Sport and the School,” “Sport and Social Status,” “Race and 
Sport,” “Women and Sport,” and “Sport and Society.” One article 
(“Participation on Interscholastic Athletics and College Expectations,” 
by Richard A. Rehberg and Walter E. Schafer) is reprinted from this 
Journal, It, along with the articles by James S. Coleman (“Athletics in 
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High School”) and Gregory P. Stone (“Some Meanings of American 
Sport”) and possibly those by Johan Huizinga (“Play Contest as Civiliz- 
ing Functions”) and Roger Caillois (“Toward a Sociology Derived from 
Games”) will be familiar to many readers of this Journal. Most of the 
others will not. 

As with most large anthologies, the contents vary greatly in both 
quality and intended audience. Some articles require that the reader be 
able to interpret MMPI scores, evaluate critical ratios, compare standard 
deviations, or understand the results of an analysis of variance. Other 
articles come from the pages of Today’s Health or Sports Illustrated and 
bear titles like “Sis-Boom-Bah! for Amalgamated Sponge.” Also in com- 
mon with most large readers, the editor. fails to relate the various articles 
or explain contradictions in their findings. For example, in one place we 
read that students with high athletic achievement have slightly higher 
IQs than those with low athletic achievement (p. 148), while another 
study reports that “intelligence was significantly lower for all athletic 
groups than for the nonathletic group” (p. 206). In addition to the usual 
problems faced by anthologies of this sort, Sage has taken on another one: 
his book, the back cover tells us, is “designed for courses in Physical 
Education, Psychology, and Sociology.” As even the most mediocre archer 
could tell him, it is difficult for one arrow to strike three separate targets, 
even if it does have thirty-two barbs. 

As I indicated in my opening lines, there is a need for texts in this 
area, and so I would not be so harsh on this one if it were all that were 
available. But it is not. I suggest that anyone considering adoption of 
Sport and American Society also examine Sport, Culture, and Society: A 
Reader on the Sociology of Sport, edited by John W. Loy, Jr., and Gerald 
S. Kenyon (New York, 1969). While sharing all the faults outlined above, 
it has them in lesser degree and, most important, it is more consistently 
sociological. Unfortunately, the comparison is not all one-sided: Sport and 
American Society is a paperback selling for $4.95 and thus can be assigned 
as supplementary reading, while Sport, Culture, and Society is hardbound 
and sells for $8.95. Surprisingly, while many of the same authors appear 
in both volumes, there is no actual duplication of articles. Thus, another 
possibility would be to assign both books, perhaps deleting the less 
relevant articles from the required reading. Certainly any sociologist in- 
terested in the sociology of sports should own both volumes. 


Social Stress. Edited by Sol Levine and Norman A. Scotch, Chicago: Al- 
dine Publishing Co., 1970. Pp. vii+-292. $9.75. 


Social and Psychological Factors in Stress. Edited by Joseph E. McGrath. 
New York: Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 1970. Pp. xi+352. $9.50. 


David L. Dodge 
University of Notre Dame 


It would be an insurmountable task in the space provided to attempt to 
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review these two volumes in detail. Twenty-six authors from a variety of 
disciplines, with varying perspectives, approaches, and areas of concern, 
richly delineate in twenty-eight chapters the many perplexing issues, 
multiple conceptual models, and problems of research and definition ap- 
parently inherent in the study of human stress. As should be expected, at 
times they diverge greatly on certain items, but more often than not this 
is due to “field specifics” of their research problems or stances. They often 
concur and are mutually supportive of one another. What is of particular 
benefit and encouragement for the reader, and which becomes quite ap- 
parent throughout each volume, is that the field of “stress study” has 
direction and that its content, as represented by the many works in these 
volumes, is being guided by a broad, generic architectural frame of ref- 
erence. The thoroughness of each volume underscores fully the increasing 
concern in sociology and social psychology with the study of stress and, 
concomitantly, a greater appreciation of its complexity. 

A large amount of theoretical and research activity has been going on 
for some time in several disciplines concerning a wide range of phenomena 
which could readily fall under the rubric of “stress studies.” However, the 
productivity and mutual assistance that might have accrued from integrat- 
ing or relating the many findings and interpretations of these studies have 
not come about, because the activities have tended to be largely “field 
specific”; the subjects studied are heart disease, hypertension, suicide, 
deviant behavior, etc., or the approach has been “discipline specific” (e.g., 
medicine, social psychology, sociology, anthropology, etc.) and has utilized 
a variety of concepts as referents of stress or referents productive of stress 
such as conflict, alienation, frustration, aversive events, anxiety, etc. What 
has sorely -been needed has been an anthology of this work which would 
give students of stress a view of who is doing what, what the current 
state of affairs is, and where we are going from here. These volumes 
provide the service. Each accomplishes -an ample portion of its goals, 
providing a broad view of the field and the promise it holds for future 
research and theory building. They also complement each other. Whereas 
Sol Levine and Norman Scotch’s volume will probably appeal much more 
to sociologists and anthropologists and their emphasis is more on where 
we currently stand, George McGrath’s volume appears to be more oriented 
to the social psychologist and the direction research is taking. There are, 
of course, excellent articles on the other goals in each volume, but these 
two goals represent the general thrust of each volume. Consequently, the 
student of stress would be well rewarded to have both volumes on his 
reference shelves, 

What is stress? How is it defined and manifested? Is stress accumula- 
tiver Is its magnitude enhanced by multiple simultaneous exposures to 
stress stimuli? Do cognition and then appraisal of stress stimuli determine 
the degree of stress experienced, or vice versa? Are stress typologies 
fruitful? What conceptual model of stress is most fruitful, or is it possible 
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that a particular model is more applicable to one research endeavor than 
to others? These and myriad other questions and issues are wrestled with 
in each volume. 

Despite their decision as editors not to confine the contributing authors 
to any standardized format, content structure, or definition of stress, 
Levine and Scotch have come up with a tight and pithy book. Their 
volume is divided into four sections containing discussions of the sources, 
nature, and consequences of stress. Their concluding chapter does much 
to tie the individual papers together, revealing persistent and uniform 
themes which designate “where we are at” and point out future work 
needed. Robert Scotch and Alan Howard’s paper, “Models of Stress,” 
includes a model of stress that rises out of a careful scrutiny of the 
strength and limitations of eight basic competing models evident in cur- 
rent literature. Indeed, their model and their critical review of the eight 
other models of stress provide the reader with a superb background for 
appraising and integrating the other chapters of the book, as well as work 
elsewhere. It is important to note, however, that their model is explicitly 
a problem-solving model and that not all approaches assume this stance, 
such as Edward Gross’s model in “Work, Organization and Stress.” 

Richard S. Lazarus’s excellent chapter on “Cognitive and Personality 
Factors Underlying Threat and Coping” reexamines the traditional view 
in stress causal analysis, namely, that emotions cause cognitive and be- 
havioral reactions. He turns it around so that emotional reactions are 
effects rather than causes, and these in turn should be viewed as being 
heavily dependent on cognitive processes; thus, cognitive processes —> 
emotion — organization of behavior. Then the important theoretical and 
research problems become concerned with isolating the different cognitive 
processes that underlie threat, its appraisal, and those conditions that 
determine the cognitive processes. 

Andrew Crider’s paper on “Experimental Studies of Conflict-produced 
Stress” argues convincingly that behavioral and physiological reactions to 
conflict or aversive events are independently organized systems, not 
necessarily positively correlated, and that the use of physiological mea- 
sures as “indices” of stress may be a dubious procedure. Such a conclusion 
has wide ramifications for many of the assumptions under which other 
research studies of stress are conducted and link various variables. 

John Cassel’s “Physical Illness in Response to Stress” aptly reviews the 
evidence supporting the contention that social factors are important deter- 
minants of health status, and he critically designates steps and means to 
augment current knowledge and to increase the efficiency of future re- 
search endeavors. Both he and E. Gartly Jaco in “Mental Illness in 
Response to Stress” broach the problems of specificity in stress studies, 
that is, link with stress precisely defined dependent variables vis-a-vis some 
clear, testable causal pathway. 

The McGrath volume is the product of a three-day conference con- 
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cerned with identifying crucial issues in the area of social-psychological 
stress and then, in turn, seeking promising research approaches to these 
issues. All of the original papers given at the conference are included. 

McGrath’s volume is more difficult to read because some papers assume 
that the reader is quite familiar with the psychological stance and labora- 
tory studies. However, most of the book should be readily understood and 
appreciated. While sociologists may find certain chapters less interesting 
than psychologists or social psychologists would, the majority of them 
merit careful scrutiny by sociologists looking for a well-balanced, in-depth 
grasp of current stress research. 

Although the editor does not attempt to divide his volume into any 
major parts or themes, the first five chapters accomplish the tasks of 
isolating the crucial issues raised at the conference and tying together the 
remainder of the book. These chapters were written by McGrath, and, 
although he makes no claim for personal origin, they are superbly writ- 
ten. Chapter 2, “A Conceptual Formulation for Research on Stress,” 
presents a pragmatic decision to shift the focus from the question What 
is stress? to the question What is stress research? This provides a frame 
of reference for considering the total stress research problem in terms of 
a conceptual paradigm involving a sequence of events. McGrath’s chapter 
2 and Scott and Howard’s chapter in the Levine and Scotch volume must 
be read for comparisons and for an introduction to the area of stress re- 
search. Chapters 3 and 4 set out the major substantive issues of time, 
setting, and the coping process, as well as the major methodological issues. 
Chapter 5 undoubtedly contains the best and most extensive bibliography 
on stress studies available. It includes a sample of 200 research studies 
integrated and cross-classified around central theoretical propositions, 
varieties of settings for stress research, methods used, indices of stress 
used, levels of analysis, etc. David Mechanic’s “Some Problems in Devel- 
oping a Social Psychology of Adaptation to Stress” underscores the com- 
plex effects of the temporal dimension in the coping process and questions 
the value of retrospective self-report measures of stress, coping mecha- 
nisms used, etc. Karl E. Weick also addresses himself to, among other 
things, this issue in “The ‘Ess’ in Stress: Some Conceptual and Method- 
ological Problems.” Robert L. Kahn, in “Some Propositions toward a 
Researchable Conceptualization of Stress,” is one of the few ‘authors of 
both volumes to introduce clearly and explicitly the dimensions “over- 
load” and “underload” of stress stimulation and potential consequences 
for the individual or organism. Kahn, again in conjunction with John R. 
P. French, Jr., spells out graphically a theoretical model of factors in- 
volved in adjustment to role conflict and ambiguity in “Status and Con- 
flict: Two Themes in the Study of Stress.” 

In summary, there is much in both of these volumes to debate, disagree 
with, and carefully ponder. This is as it should be, for the area of stress 
studies is still at a very youthful, challenging, and provocative stage. 
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American Drinking Practices: A National Study of Drinking Behavior 
and Attitudes. By Don Cahalan, Ira H. Cisin, and Helen M. Crossley. 
New Brunswick, N.J.: Publication Division of Rutgers Center of Alcohol 
Studies, 1969. Pp. xxvi+260. $9.50. 


The Prevention of Drinking Problems: Alcohol Conttol and Cultural In- 
fluences. By Rupert Wilkinson. New York: Oxford University Be 
1970. Pp. xv-+301. $10.00. 


The Treatment of Alcoholics: An Evaluative Study. By Sidney Cahn. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1970. Pp. viii+-246. $7.50. 


George L. Maddox 
Duke University 


The subject is drinking behavior in the United States. These books 
variously provide descriptions of our drinking styles, suggest explanations 
of why Americans experience so much trouble due to drinking, and dis- 
cuss what is being done or might be done to reduce that trouble. In 
balance, each book in its own way makes a useful contribution to our 
understanding of the most commonly used and abused recreational drug 
in our society. 

Sustained interest in drinking behavior has been uncommon among 
scientists in general and sociologists in particular. This neglect is interest- 
ing insofar as few issues have dominated the American political scene so 
consistently over the past century as Prohibition. And by any objective 
criteria, documented trouble due to drinking and the prevalence of exces- 
sive drinking suggest a major social problem. The combined social prob- 
lems associated with all other drugs are simply not in the same league 
with alcohol-related problems. 

Perhaps the magnitude of these problems and the emotional freight 
they carry provide a partial explanation for the neglect of scientists; 
neither the scientists nor the society which provides them resources has 
shown much enthusiasm for objective appraisal of the high risk associated 
with the use of a commonly available legal drug. Thus, in spite of the 
fact that an estimated 5 million adults suffer very serious physiological, 
sociological, and psychological damage in which alcohol plays a prominent 
role, no one expects a warning from the surgeon general to the effect that 
drinking may be dangerous to health. And it is not unusual for discus- 
sions of potentially dangerous drugs to omit reference to alcohol al- 
together. In the face of such ambivalence, we are perhaps fortunate to 
have any research at all on drinking behavior. 

American Drinking Practices provides the most recent and most compre- 
hensive available survey of who uses our preferred drug, when, where, with 
whom, and with what effect. The characterizations which emerge are based 
on a national probability sample (N = 2,746, Hawaii and Alaska ex- 
cluded) of persons twenty-one and over. The major findings are rarely 
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surprising, but some of the details are interesting. While only a minority 
(32 percent) of Americans are abstainers and an additional 43 percent 
drink no more than lightly and occasionally, a substantial majority of all 
drinkers report that drinking does more harm than good. Ambivalence 
about drinking appears to be endemic. There is also convincing evidence 
that dichotomizing the population as drinkers and nondrinkers is not 
particularly useful. A majority of individuals (51 percent) reported some 
change over time in their abstinence or drinking. Although drinking 
careers cannot: be constructed from cross-sectional data, many abstainers 
are clearly ex-drinkers and all drinkers were once abstainers. High-status 
individuals produce more than their share of drinkers, and low-status 
individuals are more likely to be abstainers. But status differences appear 
to be irrelevant among heavy drinkers (three or more times a day, typically 
in quantity). Heavy drinkers constituted 12 percent of the sample and 
about 18 percent of all drinkers. Among drinkers, self-reports on reasons 
for drinking suggest that about 29 percent stress the escapist and reality- 
modifying aspects of alcohol as a drug in contrast to a recreational 
beverage. Nine percent of the sample were “heavy escape” drinkers (13 
percent of the male and 5 percent of the female drinkers). 

The authors avoid labeling the “heavy escape” drinker as alcoholic. 
However, their estimate is generally consonant with other evidence on the 
incidence of persons with serious trouble associated with drinking in our 
society. 

American Drinking Practices is recommended as an illustration of well- 
conceived survey research. Its limitations are explicit: cross-section data 
can only hint at social process and change; description and reported 
associations only hint at explanation of deviant drinking practices; some 
subsamples are too small to be useful (e.g., Negroes). Strengths, however, 
far outweigh limitations. 

The social problems associated with drinking, which are largely implicit 
in American Drinking Practices, are explicit in the other two volumes. 
The Treatment of Alcoholics and The Prevention of Drinking Problems 
are the products of the Cooperative Commission on the Study of Alcohol, 
which was funded by the National Institute of Mental Health at the 
beginning of the last decade. Working initially at Stanford, staff members 
of the commission produced Alcohol Problems: A Report to the Nation 
(New York, 1967) to document the incidence and social costs of inebriety 
in its various forms in the United States. Cahn in The Treatment of 
Alcoholics focused his attention on the most dramatic and obvious losers, 
those designated as alcoholics. Cahn does no worse than others in failing 
to develop a convincing definition and explanation of the phenomenon of 
interest; he presents an eclectic view (psychodynamics, learning theory, 
anomie, and social labeling) of a serious behavior disorder which is “a com- 
ponent in a problem syndrome.” Thus, partially armed, he reports visiting 
twelve SMSAs and forty-five major cities in twenty states and reviewing 
thirty community studies in search of a definitive picture of the treatment 
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of alcoholics. We are hardly surprised by the lack of consensus about how 
to identify and treat such an ambiguous condition, but the extent of the 
lack of consensus and the ineffective programs recorded is a sad com- 
mentary on our ability to deal with alcohol-related social problems. The 
author seems reluctant to be as explicitly evaluative as his subtitle suggests 
he will be. One simply looks in vain for any indication that law agencies, 
state hospitals, community clinics, medical practitioners, and other con- 
sulting professionals generally have been very clever in treating, much 
less preventing, the persistent and troublesome inebriety of a substantial 
number of drinkers. | 

The audience which will find this book interesting is not easy to 
identify. Sophisticated readers who know the relevant literature will find 


no new synthesis of fact and theory and will find the 1963 statistics on 


hospital admissions quite out of date. The novice will probably find the 
lengthy catalog of agencies and programs which constitute the alcoholism 
industry confusing. Everyone will look in vain in this book for a frame- 
work for evaluating the treatment of alcoholism. 

The Prevention of Drinking Problems is in fact two books in one. 
Wilkinson believes that particular social and cultural factors contribute 
to the high incidence of drinking problems in the United States. Specifi- 
cally, he faults the endemic emotionalism and ambivalence. Ambiguous 
social rules, he contends, encourage the separation of eating and drinking, 
winking at inebriety, and the high consumption of high-alcohol-content 
beverages. Relegating to appendixes the evidence which convinces him that 
such factors are important for development, the author presents a read- 
able description of the alcohol industry, the punitive legal environment 
in which alcohol is distributed and consumed, and the inadequacies of edu- 
cation about alcohol in our society. His advice is sensible and calls atten- 
tion to the possible advantages of a uniform lower legal drinking age, a 
tax policy which favors low-alcohol-content beverages, educational cam- 
paigns to encourage the association of eating and drinking, and unam- 
biguous rejection of public inebriety, especially when driving automobiles 
is concerned. 

The thesis which underlies these recommendations is that access to 
high-proof beverages, drinking styles which separate drinking from eating, 
and ambiguous social rules which permit joking about public inebriety 
are conditions associated with high risk for drinkers regardless of what one 
assumes about their psychological vulnerability. In appendixes, Wilkinson 
reviews some interesting Swedish data regarding the effects of control 
systems on drinking behavior and an extensive literature on drinking 
customs in various groups associated with sobriety. While the review is 
interesting, the result is far short of a justification for the specific recom- 
mendations made. The book is provocative but not more than this. 
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The Ecology of Chicago: Persistence 
and Change, 1930-1960' 


Albert Hunter 
University of Rochester 


Two sets of factor analyses are performed upon census data for 
Chicago from 1930 to 1960. The first method explores changes in 
ecological structure by comparing four separate factor analyses, 
each done at a different point in time. The second method explores 
the structure of ecological change and is based upon the factor 
analysis of differences in variables over three time periods. The first 
method reveals a marked stability in Chicago’s ecological structure, 
with important changes being a decline in explanatory power of the 
family-status factor, a rise in explanatory power of the racial-ethnic 
factor, and the linkage of age and racial-ethnic segregation in the 
city. These findings are related to propositions in the factorial 
ecology literature. The second method reveals highly variable factors 
of change from one decade to the next, which appear to reflect 
unique societywide changes occurring in each period. The methods 
are briefly compared. In general, the first method most clearly 
elucidates stable and persistent ecological structure, while the sec- 
ond method is more sensitive to short-run ecological change taking 
place within the established structure. 


In its development, urban sociology has shown an explicit theoretical con- 
cern with historical change and processes at work transforming the eco- 
logical distributions of urban populations and functions (Burgess 1925). 
However, specific methods of analysis attempted too often to explore 
propositions of change by looking at ecological distributions at a single 
point in time. To be sure, the researchers themselves were aware of the 
lack of fit between their theoretical propositions and their analytical 
procedures, but the lack of reliable trend data was an insurmountable 
obstacle. 

The current emphasis in the literature upon “trend analysis” (Zollschan 
and Hirsch 1964; Bauer 1966; Sheldon and Moore 1968) has focused 
the need for both procedures of continuous or periodical data collection 
and a heightened search for existing trend data from the past. The re- 
search reported here is indebted to the early sociologists at the University 
of Chicago who recognized this need for systematic and continuing data 


1 This paper is a revised version of chap. 2 of my dissertation (Hunter 1970). I am 
indebted to Morris Janowitz and Brian Berry at the University of Chicago, John 
Brewer at Wesleyan University, and an anonymous reviewer for helpful comments 
and suggestions. 
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collection to provide a basis for analysis of urban change. Their delimit- 
ing-of census tracts and community areas in Chicago provided a matrix 
which stimulated the analysis of change in the internal structure of cities 
as an addition to previous studies of the general process of urbanization. 


The purpose of this article, therefore, is to draw upon the census data 
collected for the years from 1930 to 1960 and to explore two different 
methods which might lead to a more systematic and fruitful analysis of 
the changing ecological structure of cities. 


An initial distinction should be drawn between the analysis of change 
in one variable over time and the analysis of change in structure. The 
former is exemplified in the classical experimental procedure which looks 
at attributes of a population at time 1 and time 2 with the testing of an 
intervening experimental variable. Structure, on the other hand, may be 
defined as a relatively stable set of relations among elements, parts, or 
entities that maintain a fixed relationship to one another for an apprecia- 
ble time (Williams 1963}. Two closely related analyses of change in 
urban ecological structure will be presented here. 


The first method is concerned with the questions “what is related to 
what?” and “how do these relationships change over time?” while the 
second method is concerned with the question “what is changing with 
what?” The first method is defined as an analysis of change in ecological 
structure; the second method is most aptly referred to as an analysis of 
the structure of ecological change? 


Presented first is an analysis of change in the ecological structure of 
Chicago based upon a separate factor analysis for each of the four cen- 
suses from 1930 to 1960. The factor solutions are based upon the correla- 
tions of nine selected variables. The four resulting factor structures are 
then compared in an analysis of change in ecological structure. The factor 
solutions for this method are based upon correlations exemplified by 


Vey) 
where 
x = percentage under five years of age, 1930; 
y = percentage Negro, 1930. 


The second analysis, the structure of ecological change, is also a fac- 
torial analysis but is based upon the correlation of differences at two 
points in time of the nine variables. This produces three separate factor 
solutions, with each showing changes taking place during one of the three 


2 There are, of course, other possibilities for the analysis of ecological change based 
upon correlation analysis. One such method is the “correlation of deviational changes” 
developed by O. D. Duncan and used by Myers (1964) in a comparative analysis of 
the ecological structure of two American cities, Rochester and Seattle. 
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decades. The factor solutions for this method are based upon correlations 
exemplified by 


F taj — so) (¥41—¥Q)) 


where 
xı = percentage under five years of age, 1930; 
xa = percentage under five years of age, 1940; 
yı = percentage Negro, 1930; 
Y = percentage Negro, 1940. 

METHODS 


In 1949 Eshref Shevky and his associates (Shevky and Williams 1949) 
utilized census-tract data in a “social area analysis” of Los Angeles. Their 
method has since been widely replicated and modified by factor analysis, 
producing an expanding literature on “factorial ecology” (Berry and Rees 
1969). To briefly summarize the findings from a number of the earlier 
studies using factor analysis (Van Arsdol, Carmilleri, and Schmid 1958; 
Bell 1955), three factors generally emerged from a correlation matrix of 
selected variables. These factors were social rank or economic status, 
urbanization or family status, and segregation or ethnic status. Exemplary 
variables loading highest on the first factor were occupation and income; 
on the second factor, a fertility ratio, women in the labor force, and single- 
family dwelling units; and, on the third factor, proportion Negro and 
foreign born from selected countries. 

A number of criticisms have been directed at this method of analysis, 
ranging from a lack of concern with the areal properties of the data and 
the earlier research upon “natural areas” of a city to a weak theoretical 
rationale for the selection of variables and for the explanation of factors 
which did emerge (Hawley and Duncan 1957). The numerous replications 
and reformulations of this method have subsequently heightened its 
pragmatic validity (Sweetser 1965; McElrath 1962; Berry and Rees 
1969), while new theoretical formulations have systematically related the 
three factors of economic, family, and racial-ethnic status (Beshers 1962; 
Greer 1962; Abu-Lughod 1969). However, with but a few notable excep- 
tions (Abu-Lughod 1969; Murdie 1968), this method has not been sys- 
tematically applied to an extended empirical analysis of urban change. 


UNIT OF ANALYSIS, SELECTION OF 
VARIABLES, AND FACTOR METHOD 


In this research, the basic unit of analysis is the Community Area as de- 
fined by Ernest Burgess (1925) and his colleagues in the 1920s at the 
University of Chicago. At that time the entire city was mapped into 
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seventy-five mutually exclusive and exhaustive “natural areas.” According 
to the editors of the Local Community Fact Book—1960, “When com- 
munity area boundaries were delineated . . . the objective was to define a 
set of sub-areas of the city each of which could be regarded as having a 
history of its own as a community, a name, an awareness on the part of 
its inhabitants of community interests, and a set of local businesses and 
organizations oriented to the local community” (Kitagawa and Taeuber 
1963). By using these areas as the units of analysis, this research partially 
answers the previously mentioned criticism of a lack of correspondence 
between “social areas” and “natural areas.” Although these community 
areas were first delineated over forty years ago, recent research shows 
that, for a large proportion of Chicago’s residents, they still operate as 
meaningful “symbolic communities” or “natural areas” (Hunter 1970). 
More pragmatically, these areas were also selected as the units of analysis 
because over the three decades from 1930 to 1960, in contrast to census 
tracts, their boundaries remained constant, permitting valid comparisons 
over time. 

The variables selected for this analysis also had to meet this criterion 
of comparability over the three decades in addition to the theoretical 
criteria of relatedness to previous studies utilizing “factorial ecology.” This 
meant that certain variables which might have been more meaningful for 
the factor analysis were excluded because they were not contained in 
earlier censuses, for example, income. 

Nine variables were finally selected for analvsis. Variables selected as 
indicators of segregation or ethnic status were the percentage Negro and 
the percentage foreign born for each community area. The variables 
selected as indicators of social rank or economic status were chosen to 
reflect the three dimensions of occupation, education, and income. How- 
ever, for the 1930 census, there was no occupational classification, but 
there was one by sector of employment. Therefore, to maintain compara- 
bility over the four censuses, the percentage of males employed in the 
professional sector was selected for 1930, while, for 1940-60, the per- 
centage of males in each community area who were professional, technical, 
and kindred workers was selected. This classification provides a greater 
comparability than other possible divisions of the occupational data. 
Median school years completed for each area wes selected as the measure 
of education for all four censuses, while median value of homes owned 
in each area was selected as an indirect measure of income and perhaps 
its most significant “application” in the ecological distribution of social 
class by residence. 

Three variables were selected as indicators of the urbanization or 
family-status construct. Percentage of the population in each area under 
five years of age was selected as a substitute measure for the fertility 
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ratio of the original Shevky and Williams (1949) analysis. Percentage of 
the population in each area which was married was selected as a measure 
of extremes in the family structure, grouping together “potential” families, 
“old” families, and families with children versus the “nonfamily” or 
single population. And finally, percentage of females in each area who 
were employed was selected as the third indicator of family status. 

In addition to the above criteria of comparability and relatedness to 
previous studies utilizing factor analysis, relatedness to other empirical 
and theoretical findings were taken into consideration in selecting these 
variables. For example, the variable of occupation has been shown (most 
clearly by the Duncans [1955]) to have significance for selectively 
segregating the urban population. Similarly, the study by Feldman and 
Tilly (1960) shows that the variables of education and income make 
related though different contributions to ecological distribution of urban 
residents. They conclude that “both income and education contribute to 
the differences between residential distribution of various occupational 
categories” (p. 884). 

The variables selected for analysis of segregation, percentage Negro 
and percentage foreign born, have been shown to be significant in account- 
ing for urban social structure by a variety of research methods and for 
different time periods. Older case studies such as Wirth’s (1928) The 
Ghetto and more recent ones such as Suttles’s (1968) study of Chicago’s 
West Side stress such segregation. Also, more recent quantitative studies 
by the Duncans (1957) and the Taeubers (1965) emphasize the signifi- 
cance of racial and ethnic segregation in the ecological structure of the 
city. Furthermore, the Duncans’ analysis of racial segregation in Chicago 
demonstrates its independence from segregation by socioeconomic status; 
and a recent study by Taeuber (1968) even suggests that, if the latter 
decreased, the former would increase. 

The theoretical and empirical justification for selection of the variables 
for family status (percentage married, percentage females employed, per- 
centage single-family dwelling units, and percentage children under five) 
are taken from a variety of sources. Several of the earlier case studies of 
Chicago pointed to the selective residential segregation of both unmarried 
populations (“bohemia,” skid row, etc.,) and of employed females. The 
selective ecological distribution of different family structures was early 
shown by Mowrer (1927) in his analysis of family disorganization in 
Chicago in the 1920s and has continued to be recognized in more-recent 
studies, such as that by Young and Wilmott (1957). 

The factor model utilized in this analysis is the varimax method which 
is a multiple-factor solution that rotates factors orthogonally (Harman 
1960). This results in a simple-factor structure which manifests both 
minimal and maximum loadings for the variables on a given factor. The 
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output was in the form of cascading factor matrices, so that, at various 
points in the following analysis, reference will be made to three-, four-, 
and even six-factor solutions for the nine variables under consideration. 
Reference will be made also to the original correlation matrix of the nine 
variables when clarification is needed. 


FINDINGS 
The Four-Factor Solutions 


In the original factor solutions, three factors were isolated for 1930 and 
four for the remaining three censuses. The 193C factor solution is essen- 
tially the same as that of Shevky and Bell (1955), with all of the 
variables loading highest on their expected factor and having small load- 
ings on the other factors (for this analysis, a loading of less than 4 is 
considered “small’’?), The only exceptions to this simple structure are the 
moderate inverse loadings of percentage of children under five and per- 
centage foreign born on the second factor (economic status). This sug- 
gests that the ecological segregation of higher-economic-status characteris- 
tics within Chicago’s community areas in 1930 was associated with a 
proportionately older population—or, specifically, with fewer children— 
and also with a nonimmigrant population. 


For 1940, however, the picture becomes more complex. Using the same 
variables and the same factor model, four factors result. One again has 
the first three factors of economic, family, and ethnic status, but, in ad- 
dition, a fourth factor appears with single-family dwelling units loading 
highest on it and with a moderate but inverse loading of percentage 
females employed. This suggests that for 1940 the distribution of single- 
family dwelling units within Chicago’s communities has become, compared 
with 1930, less associated with the distribution of the other variables 
under consideration. The isolation of a fourth factor with single-family 
dwelling units loading highest on it is also true of the factor solutions 
for 1950 and 1960. In contrast to 1940, however, in 1950 and 1960 no 
other variables have even a moderate loading on this factor. _ 

Throughout the four periods, then, the distribution of single-family 
dwelling units becomes less associated with the distribution of the other 
variables throughout the city. This result is likely due to the continuing 
metropolitan growth of Chicago, including both the continuing movement 
of families into single-family dwelling units in suburbs beyond the city 
limits and the increasing number of multiple-family dwelling units being 
built within the central city. This is not to suggest that community areas 
within the central city do not differ in the proportion of single-family 
dwelling units found within them but, rather, that the mixture of housing 
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types appears to be decreasingly related to the economic, family, and 
ethnic composition of the areas. Whereas, in 1930, areas which were 
characterized as having a large number of single-family dwelling units 
were also likely to have a large percentage married and children under 
five and a small percentage of females employed, in 1960 this was not as 
likely. Housing type, in short, has become less indicative of the other 
characteristics of local communities within the central city.’ 


The Three-Factor Solutions 

For greater comparability in the remaining part of this analysis, reference 
will be made to the three-factor solutions for 1940, 1950, and 1960. The 
reader should keep in mind, however, the above findings with respect to 


housing type in the following analysis. 
In looking at the three-factor solutions, the most striking impression is 
the general similarity over the four time periods (tables 1, 2, 3, 4). For 


TABLE 1 
FactoriaL Ecotocy Cricaco, 1930 


Factor MATRIX 


Racial 
FACTOR Family Economic Ethnic 
SUM: Of (SQUATES cad ie ewe hae oes 3.174 2.972 1.628 
Variance explained (%): 
O MTACUONS neredar dines O40 CARA ee ieee 35.3 68.3 86.4 
S TACUOMS~. 26555 wp ect dienes ate ee eae Wale eee Be 40.8 79.1 100.0 
Racial 
No Name Communality Family Economic Ethnic 
4. Married (%) wcscscsvcveuens 849 — .914 073 101 
5. Female employed (%) ....... .944 877 243 339 
3. Children under five (%) ...... 918 — 842 — 452 —.075 
6. Median school years .......... 911 —,067 946 .105 
9. Single-family dwelling units (%) 634 —.790 — .092 —.041 
8. Male professional (%) ........ 396 250 090 091 
7. Median value home .......... 836 306 860 — .044 
1. Negro (J) cin saAcbi te bx ees .909 .246 —.180 .904 
2. Foreign born (Jo) ............ 877 131 — 450 — 811 


Note.—-Number of rotations for varimax convergence, 8. 


3 This finding is similar to that reported by Anderson and Bean (1961) for Toledo, 
Ohio; McElrath (1962) for Rome, and Abu-Lughod (1969) for Cairo. Given that 
the Anderson and Bean study also focused solely upon the central city, the same 
interpretations given above can be applied to their findings. However, a qualification 
must be made to Abu-Lughod’s suggestion that such a dissociation is characteristic of 
“premodern cities” and disappears in more-modern industrialized cities. The above 
findings demonstrate that, as “modern cities’ become “more modern” (i.e., metro- 
politan growth and suburbanization continue), at least the central city is likely to 
experience this dissociation of housing type from other characteristics. 
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TABLE 2 


FACTORIAL Ecotocy Curcaco, 1940 


Factor MATRIX 


Racial 
FACTOR Economic Family Ethnic 
Sum of squares .........0ccccceeeeuaeeeevace 3.100 2.745 1.701 
Variance explained (%): 
OO Taels - ed ob oka Siw a Yee tanh a eee 34.4 64.9 83.8 
I TACLOIS” sawed coda comes e oan casas 41.1 77.5 100.0 
Racial 
No. Name Communality Economic Family Ethnic 
8. Male professional (%) ....... 917 952 — 084 058 
6. Median school years .......... 895 944 002 058 
7. Median value home .......... 898 874 362 052 
5. Female employed (%) ........ 791 055 — 833 307 
4. Married (%) ......ccc ccc eene 726 158 831 099 
9. Single-family dwelling units 
(GY ENE was aeneiee 693 174 813 —.047 
3. Children under five (%) ...... 790 —.537 704 078 
1 Negro (96) acess en ia vee 932 — 187 —.221 922 
2. Foreign born (%) .....-..000- .903 — 396 —.128 — 854 
Nore.—Number of rotations for varimax convergence, 8. 
TABLE 3 
FACTORIAL Ecotocy CuHicaco, 1950 
Factor MATRIX 
Racial 
FACTOR Economic Family Ethnic 
Sum of Squares sesse risd inda A Aaa aa 2.967 2.770 1.801 
Variance explained (%): 
9: factors ek iS sh a AE RS OR OA G 33.0 63.7 83.8 
3 factors seriada SA ORS ee EO Re ea OER ~ 39.4 76.1 100.0 
Racial 
No. Name Communality Economic Family Ethnic 
8. Male professional (%) ....... 932 961 004 -091 
6. Median school years .......... 870 932 046 .010 
7. Median value home .......... 825 896 1506 606 
5. Female employed (%) ........ 809 —.126 —.891 ~~ O11 
4. Married (J) .........02020e 793 028 885 —~,100 
9. Single-family dwelling units 
(H) tikes ea ee baw ae Pea 701 289 172 ~~ 146 
3. Children under five (%) ...... 789 —.416 736 272 
2. Foreign born (%) ......ccaeee .907 —-.179 —.078 ~ 932 
1. Negro (o) ....aanansenaecssne 912 —.259 —.162 905 


Note.—Number of rotations for varimax convergence, 7. 
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TABLE 4 


FACTORIAL Ecotocy Cricaco, 1960 








Factor Matrix 








Racial 
FACTOR Economic Ethnic Family 
Sum (OF Suares srera isa nEaN EERENS 2.737 2.307 1.784 
Variance explained (%): 
OD actors sacle coldest awenae a cen iets wanes 30.4 56.0 75.9 
6 TAClONS  vesaeha ta ive ne a Se bea ee ewes 40.1 73.9 100.0 
Racial 
No, Name Communality Family Ethnic Economic 
6. Median schools years ......... 866 928 ~~ 038 061 
8. Male professional (%) ........ 855 894 —~ 179 —.153 
7. Median value home .......... 768 872 ~~ 024 086 
2. Foreign born (9%) ........205- 873 —.051 ~~ 932 — .028 
Is. Negro (D) ees daaueeadakees 883 —.210 O11 —.100 
3. Children under five (%) ...... 847 —.491 .680 378 
4, Married (o) ...sccacececcees 801 021 — 202 852 
5. Female employed (%) ........ 752 125 105 —.852 
9. Single-family dwelling units 
CIOS seer eaa eke ae oan 183 114 244 331 


Nore.—Number of rotations for varimax convergence, 7. 


all four solutions, the same two variables load highest on a given factor. 
For the economic-status factor, percentage males professional and median 
school years (positively related) are the two highest; while, for family 
status, it is percentage married and percentage females employed (inverse- 
ly related); and, for segregation or ethnic status, percentage Negro and 
percentage foreign born (inversely related). Those results suggest a 
marked stability in the relationships among these six variables over the 
four periods. Upon closer inspection, however, one also sees certain varia- 
tions which are suggestive of processes at work transforming the ecological 
structure of the city. 


The percentage of total variance explained decreases over the four 
periods from 86.4 percent in 1930 to 75.9 percent in 1960. This means 
that, overall, the relationships among the variables selected for this analy- 
sis are becoming weaker and suggests that, over time, the city’s local 
communities are becoming more varied in their composition. This decrease 
in explained variance is also reflected in the communality of the variables. 
In 1930 four of the nine variables had a communality above .9, while for 
1960 none of them does. This decrease is, in part, due to the variable 
“percentage single-family dwelling units,” which, as was previously noted, 
produced a fourth factor for the three later solutions. Looking at the 
three-factor solutions, one can see that, for all four time periods, this 
variable had the lowest communality of all the variables and that, for 
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1960, it decreased to .18, although even here its highest loading was still 
on the family-status factor. Overall, however, these findings suggest the 
ecological makeup of the city is becoming more varied or more dif- 
ferentiated over time. 


Changing Explanatory Power of the Three Factors 


Another way of viewing changes reflected in the factor structures is to 
look at the percentage of nine-factor variance explained by each factor 
over the four time periods. This enables one to analyze the relative and 
changing importance of each factor in accounting for the segregation of 
Chicago’s population. For 1930 one sees that the family-status factor ac- 
counted for the most explained variance, followed by the economic-status 
factor and, finally, the segregation factor. This means that in 1930 
family status was more important than the other two factors in account- 
ing for variations in the ecological distribution of population in the city. 
However, this conclusion should be tempered by the realization that the 
number of variables selected were four for family status, three for eco- 
nomic status, and two for segregation and that the order of explained 
variance is in part due to this discrepancy in the number of variables 
selected to measure each dimension. 

However, that the percentage of explained variance is somewhat in- 
dependent of the number of variables selected is shown by the order of 
the factors for later periods. From 1930, when family status accounted 
for the most variance of all three factors (35.3 percent), there was a 
gradual decline until, between 1950 and 1960, its explanatory power de- 
creased markedly (1950, 30.7 percent; 1960, 19.9 percent). In 1940, 
1950, and 1960, economic status is the factor explaining most of the 
variance; and, in general, family status declines in its explanatory power 
relative to the other two, while the factor of segregation or ethnic status 
increases most, going from 18.1 percent in 1930 to 25.6 percent in 1960. 
The economic-status factor is noteworthy for its relative stability through- 
out the three decades. Although its position with respect to the other 
factors shifted in terms of its explanatory power, this is mainly due to the 
changing significance of the other two factors. Over the four time periods, 
its percentage of nine-factor variance explained ranged narrowly from 
34.4 percent to 30.4 percent. 

Overall, these findings show that the variation in the ecological distri- 
bution of the city’s population during this thirty-year period is accounted 
for decreasingly by family status and increasingly by economic status and 
especially segregation. 

These findings are in accord with the theories of Berry and Rees (1969) 
and of Abu-Lughod (1969), who hypothesize from their static studies of 
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“less-modern” cities that, as metropolitan growth develops, economic 
status will emerge as a unique and predominant dimension of ecological 
segregation. The increasing significance of the racial-ethnic factor is, of 
course, due in large part to the growth of Chicago’s Negro population and 
its continuing segregation into the South Side and West Side ghettos. 
The relative decline of family status as a basis of ecological segregation 
can be interpreted initially by the same developmental theory as the one 
that points to a decreasing segregation based upon variations in life-style 
and family composition, especially when compared with economic status. 
However, a different interpretation of the decline in family status is offered 
here, one which relates the decline to trends of suburbanization and racial- 
ethnic segregation. To analyze these results more fully, one can look at 
the loadings of specific variables on the factors and also at the original 
correlation matrix of the variables. When this is done, the relationships 
among the factors and especially that between family status and ethnic 
status become much clearer. 


Ethnic Status, Family Status, and Percentage of Children under Five 


The general decline in explanatory power of the family-status factor can 
be accounted for, in part, by the previously noted declining communality 
of the variable “percentage of single-family dwelling units.” However, 
another variable, percentage of children under five, also shifts its factor 
loadings and helps to account for both the decline of the family-status 
factor and the increasing importance of the racial-ethnic or segregation 
factor. 

In the 1930 factor solution, percentage of children under five is the 
third highest of the four variables loading on the family-status factor and 
has loadings of less than .1 on the other factors. In 1940 it drops to the 
fourth-highest loading on the family-status factor, and its loading on the 
economic factor increases markedly to — .537. In 1950, percentage of 
children under five is still the least-significant variable on the family- 
status factor, and again it retains its moderately high inverse loading on 
the economic-status factor ( — .416). In addition, this variable’s loading 
on the segregation factor rises slightly to .272. 

The most dramatic shift occurs in 1960, when percentage of children 
under five shifts its highest loading from the family-status factor to the 
segregation factor. The former loading is 378; and the latter, .680. It 
also retains its moderately high loading on the economic-status factor 
( — .481). In short, the shifting loadings of the percentage of children 
under five from the family-status to the ethnic-status factor accounts, in 
part, for the declining significance of the former and the increasing 
importance of the latter over these four time periods. This shifting relation- 
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ship suggests that the racial and ethnic segregation of the city is associated 
with a segregation of children in the city. Furthermore, the relationship 
between children under five and the other variables of the family-status 
factor (especially percentage of females employed, and percentage of 
single-family dwelling units) is declining. 

The higher association of the percentage of children under five with 
the ethnic-status factor in 1960 implies a relationship to both percentage 
Negro and percentage foreign born. By looking at the zero-order correla- 
tions among these variables, a clearer picture emerges. 

The correlation of percentage Negro with percentage children under 
five becomes increasingly positive over time, going from — .192 in 1930 
to .665 in 1960. Contrarywise, the correlation between percentage foreign 
born and percentage children under five shows an increasingly negative 
correlation (1930, .141; 1960, — .560). Furthermore, the correlation of 
percentage Negro and percentage foreign born becomes increasingly 
negative over this period, going from — .520 in 1930 to — .733 in 1960. 

The above findings point out, therefore, that, increasingly, the distribu- 
tion of population in Chicago is a function of (a) the increasing segrega- 
tion of foreign-born and Negro populations, and (b) the differing age 
structures of these two populations. To a certain extent, then, in 1960 
racial and ethnic status and family status are becoming more closely 
associated in the ecological segregation of the central city. 

The explanation of this convergence is, of course, tied to the movement 
of young white families to Chicago’s suburbs (Berry and Rees 1969, 
p. 486), leaving, as a residual population within the city, a central 
ghetto core of young Negro families surrounded by communities with an 
older ethnic population. This explanation is further supported by the 
following findings with respect to racial and ethnic assimilation. 


Racial and Ethnic Assimilation 


The increasing significance of the segregation or ethnic-status factor as 
well as the increasing segregation of foreign born from Negro populations 
has just been noted above. In this brief note, data reflecting differential 
rates of assimilation for Negroes and foreign born over this thirty-year 
period will be presented. 


4 The association of fertility with the dimension of racial-ethnic status has been found 
previously, especially in studies of Southern cities. As Abu-Lughod (1969, p. 210) 
notes, however, this association is often “hinted at but obscured” because of the 
stronger association found in these cities between race and economic status, with the 
result that fertility more often loads on the latter factor. A similar relationship be- 
tween ethnicity and fertility is found in several studies of “premodern cities” where 
family differences are linked to cultural differences in tribal or ethnic groups 
(McElrath 1968). 
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If assimilation can be meaningfully operationalized, it would include 
some component reflecting the increasing acquisition of socially esteemed 
values by the group being assimilated and an imclusion into more highly 
valued social positions of the receiving society. Such inclusion would in- 
clude movement into areas having a higher economic status. The assimila- 
tion process being analyzed here should, of course, be interpreted cau- 
tiously, since the data are “areal” data and not reflective of individual 
correlations. 

Between 1930 and 1960, there is a clear process of assimilation operat- 
ing for the foreign-born population. For all three of the variables reflect- 
ing economic status (median values of homes owned, percentage males 
professional, and median school years completed), there is an increasing 
positive (or decreasing negative) correlation with percentage foreign born. 
This is most clearly demonstrated by the correlation with percentage 
males professional, which goes from — .403 in 1930 to .167 in 1960. 

However, when one turns to the correlation of these variables with 
percentage Negro, an entirely different process is observed. Percentage 
of Negroes in a community area is increasingly negatively related to 
percentage males professional, median values of homes owned, and median 
school years completed. Although this is an ecological correlation, it 
suggests that Negroes are increasingly segregated in areas having less of 
these valued possessions and esteemed social positions. Interestingly, one 
should note that for 1960 there is a leveling off and, in some cases, even 
a decrease in this negative tendency. This suggests a reversal in the 
pattern of increasing segregation of the Negro population from areas 
possessing these elements of higher social status within American society. 


The Structure of Ecological Change 


The previous analysis is based upon correlations among variables at a 
single point in time, and the resulting factor structures for each time . 
period are compared in the analysis of change. The present section 
addresses itself to the question “what is changing with what?” Specifically, 
the analysis is based upon the correlation of differences in variables at 
two different points in time. The resulting structure, therefore, depicts the 
structure of ecological change and not simply ecological structure at a 
single point in time. The proposition of Shevky and Bell (1955) in their 
social area analysis that economic, family, and ethnic status are significant 
and distinct dimensions of urban ecological differentiation has been 
demonstrated in the previous section. If these are a result of a dynamic 
“increase in scale” as hypothesized (Greer 1962), then one would expect 
these same factors to emerge as the principal factors of change. 

However, when one looks at the factor solutions for these three decades, 
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one sees factor structures emerging which are different, not only from the 
four previous static factor solutions, but often different from one another. 
First, for each decade, six rather than three principal factors emerge. This 
suggests that changes in the variables under consideration. are less highly 
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TABLE 6 


THE STRUCTURE OF CHANGE 
A. THREE PRINCIPAL FACTORS OF THE SIX-FACTOR SOLUTIONS FOR EACH DECADE 


Factor 1 


(20.5) 4 
-+ Children under 
five 
-+ Married 


(26.6) 
~ Children under 
five 
-+ Foreign born 
— Married 
— Negro 


(26.8) 
— Foreign born 
-+ Negro 
-+ Children under 
five 


Factor 1 


(23.9)4 
-+ Children under 
five 
-+- Married 
~~ Value of home 
~— Schooling 


(29.7) 
--- Foreign born 
— Children under 
five 
— Negro 
— Married 


(29.5) 
-+ Negro 
— Foreign born 
— Male professional 
-+ Married 
-+ Children under 
five 


Factor 2 


(18.7)¢ 
-+- Negro 
-+ Foreign born 


(16.2) 
— Single-family 
dwelling units 
— Married 
-++- Negro 


(17.5) 
-+- Schooling 
-++- Male professional 


Factor 2 


(19.7) ¢ 
-+- Negro 
~+- Foreign born 


(19.4) 
-+- Schooling 
-+- Male professional 
-+ Female employed 
-+ Value of home 


(20.7) 
—~- Female employed 
~+- Single-family 
dwelling units 
-++ Children under 
five 


lained by all factors. 


+ Percentage of nine-factor variance Nne by these three factors. 
t Percentage of nine-factor variance explained by each factor. 


Factor 3 


(14.3)4 


— Male professional 


(13.4) 
+ Male professional 
— Negro 


(14.3) 
— Female employed 
-+ Children under 
five 


. THREE FACTORS OF THE THREE-FAcTOR SOLUTIONS FOR Eacra DECADE 


Factor 3 


(17.6)f¢ 
— Male professional 
— Single-family 
dwelling units 
+ Value of home 


(16.5) 
— Single-family 
dwelling units 
— Married 
+ Negro 


(16.2) 
-+ Schooling 
+ Value of home 
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associated than is their ecological distribution at a single point in time. 
However, since six factors for nine variables tells little more than do the 
variables considered separately, two simplified approaches to analyzing 
these results are suggested: focusing attention upon the three principal 
factors of the six-factor solutions, and looking at the three-factor solutions 
for each decade. 

The three principal factors of the six-factor solution for 1930-40 shows 
this to be the only period of change in which economic, family, and ethnic 
status are isolated as clear and distinct factors of change as well as 
structure. Family status appears as the most significant factor of change; 
and economic status, the least significant. Racial and ethnic status are 
interesting in that change in percentage Negro and change in percentage 
foreign born are positively associated for this period. This may be, in 
part, a function of the increasing percentage of Jewish immigrants settling 
predominately in areas simultaneously beginning to experience Negro 
invasion. 

For the three-factor solution of change from 1930 to 1940, one sees 
that the three hypothesized factors of differentiation are less distinct. The 
principal factor is one which combines family and economic variables, 
which suggests that changes in these were highly associated during the 
period. 

Looking at the period from 1940 to 1950, the séx-factor solution and . 
the three-factor solution are in fairly close agreement, with the principal 
factor in both solutions combining family and ethnic variables. In fact, 
a second factor in both solutions also combines variables reflecting family 
and ethnic status. During this period, then, the structure of ecological 
change suggests that a combined family and ethnic-racial change pre- 
dominates. 

For the period from 1950 to 1960, the six-factor solution again ap- 
proximates the simple structure, with distinct economic, family, and 
ethnic factors. There is one exception which was also noted previously, 
and this is the association of the change in percentage of children under 
five with changes in the percentage Negro and percentage foreign born. 
The three-factor solution for the 1950s lends additional support to the 
association between changes in variables of family status and of racial- 
ethnic status. The principal factor of change again combines these two 
dimensions. 


DISCUSSION 


Two general findings emerge from these differing results. First, the struc- 
ture of ecological change is much more variable and complex than the 
simple ecological structure: found at a single point in time. The factors 
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of ecological change appear relatively unique for each decade, and yet 
they are changes taking place within a relatively well established and 
persistent ecological structure. Second, and related to this, these processes 
of change are highly variable from one decade to the next and appear to 
be dependent upon the unique historical context of each period. 

For example, the effects which the depression of the 1930s had upon 
family structure, low birth and marriage rates, and their association with 
changing economic conditions of families during this period have been 
well documented in the literature (Bogue 1953). The findings here show 
that these demographic changes were operating as one combined factor of 
ecological change. Furthermore, the general wave of Negro migration to 
northern cities which is characteristic of the entire first half of this century 
surprisingly ebbed during this decade. This would account for the rela- 
tively less significant position of the ethnic-racial factor of change during 
this period. 

The principal demographic effects of World War II are again seen in 
their impact upon family structure (the baby boom and marriage rates) 
as well as upon the marked resumption of southern Negro migration to 
northern cities to man the increased wartime production. These processes 
of change result in a single, combined factor of family and racial eco- . 
logical change in Chicago during this period. 

During the general affluence of the 1950s, again the continuing Negro 
migration to northern cities and the concomitant flight of white families 
to the suburbs result in the combining of these into a single factor of 
family and racial-ethnic ecological change. One can also see that this is 
beginning to be combined with change in economic status as the black 
center and the white periphery become economically differentiated. 

The interpretations of factors emerging from the structure of ecological 
change are, for the most part, post hoc and, therefore, subject to the 
criticism that “of course they fit the data.” However, given that the 
interpretations are consistent with independent demographic and ecological 
analyses of changes occurring in each period, then this method of analysis 
appears to provide an adequate reflection of the impact such societywide 
changes have upon the ecological structure of a city. 

The first method of analysis of change in ecological structure raised 
the question “what is related to what?” and from this emerged Chicago’s 
ecological structure at four points in time. By then comparing these 
structures and asking “how are the structures or relationships changing?” 
the findings did point to certain important changes. However, the principal 
conclusion from the findings of that method is the persistence and simi- 
larity of Chicago’s ecological structure over time. In contrast, by asking 
the question “what is changing with what?” the second method, the 
structure of ecological change, is a more sensitive measure of specific 
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events or short-run processes of ecological change.® In other words, both 
methods address themselves to ecological change, but, given that the 
questions asked by each method are different, a different set of findings 
with different emphases will emerge. One emphasizes persistence; the 
other, variability and change. 


The results of the two methods should bear some relationship to each 
other, and the findings of the second method should be able to account, in 
part, for changes observed in the comparison of ecological structures at 
different points in time. The first method found that the major changes 
in structure during this thirty-year period were the declining importance 
of family status and the increasing importance of the racial-ethnic factor. 
These structural changes are dramatically noted in the second method. 
The factors of change for both the forties and the fifties show that changes 
in variables measuring family status and racial-ethnic status are inter- 
related and combined in a single factor of change. 

In summary, then, this section has shown that the principal factors of 
ecological change for a ten-year period are different from one another and 
yet take place within a relatively persistent ecological structure. It also 
appears that the analysis of the structure of ecological change is sensitive 
to short-run processes that reflect society-wide changes occuring in each 
unique historical period. 


SOMMARY 


This paper explored the changing ecological structure of Chicago by fac- 
tor analyzing selected census data from the 1930 through 1960 censuses. 
The findings in general show a similar factor structure for all four cen- 
suses with the exception of 1930, which shows only three factors—family 
status, economic status, and ethnic status—while the factor solutions for 
1940, 1950, and 1960 produce, in addition, a fourth factor—percentage 
of single-family dwelling units. The percentage of nine-factor variance 
explained decreases from 1930 through 1960, suggesting. an increasing 
variability in the composition of local communities over the thirty-year 


5 The results obtained from these two methods of studying ecological change have 
broader implications for the analysis of social and historical change. Those who 
emphasize the uniqueness of historical events and the discontinuity of social change 
would, it appears, find the second method more to their liking. By looking at the 
structure of change, these unique processes are highlighted. On the other hand, those 
searching for more general laws of historical continuity and persistence would prefer 
the findings of the first method of analyzing change in structure. The important point, 
however, is to recognize that the two methods ask different questions, and, therefore, 
result in different findings and conclusions. It is an empirical question the degree to 
which the findings of the two methods are related to one another. For a recent 
discussion of some of these points see Nisbet (1969). 
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period. The ecological structure of the city is becoming more finely dif- 
ferentiated over time. 


Family status as a factor decreases in its explanatory power while 
racial-ethnic status becomes a more powerful factor in explaining varia- 
tions in the composition of Chicago’s local communities. Economic status 
as the third principal factor remains relatively constant in the degree of 
variability which it explains, but its position relative to the other two 
increases due to their shifting explanatory power. 


The shift in loadings of percentage of children under five from the 
family-status factor to the ethnic-status factor accounts in large part for 
the decreasing significance of the former and heightened significance of 
the latter. In addition, this shift demonstrates that the ecological segrega- 
tion between the foreign-born and Negro populations of Chicago is over- 
laid with a segregation due to their differences in age structure. The 
segregation of the older and foreign-born populations from younger and 
Negro populations points to a convergence in 1960 of both ethnic and 
family factors. 


In addition, this analysis has shown that the foreign-born population 
of the city has been increasingly assimilated over the years into dreas 
whose inhabitants possess valued social positions; while the Negro popula- 
tion has, up until 1960, been increasingly segregated from such positions 
but now appears to be reversing this trend toward estrangement. 


Finally, the factor analyses of differences have shown that the struc- 
ture of change is much more varied than ecological structure at a single 
point in time. In addition, the principal factors of change for each decade 
are different from one another and appear to reflect short-run processes 
of ecological change that can be interpreted in the light of major society- 
wide changes occurring in each unique historical period. However, these 
short-run and variable factors of change for each of the three decades 
take place within a given ecological structure which appears to have been 
well established by 1930; and, although it shows increasing differentiation 
over time, the same general ecological structure persists into the 1960s. 
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A limited literature suggests that blacks move more often than 
whites but that their mobility is more local. In testing this double 
hypothesis with interviews from a national panel of 1,500 house- 
holds, we find that greater black mobility is largely explained by 
blacks’ tendency to be renters. Black renters are less likely to move, 
and black owners are about as stable residentially. Furthermore, 
blacks are more likely to move only within their neighborhoods or 
communities and much less likely to move elsewhere in the metro- 
politan area or to migrate out of it. Not only do different racial 
categories move differently, but they apparently do so for different 
reasons. 


Spatial mobility has been a subject of interest to sociologists, demog- 
raphers, and geographers for generations. There is an extensive literature 
on migration in the United States (Mangalam 1968), and a smaller 


1 The data reported in this paper were gathered under two grants to the University 
of North Carolina at Chapel Hill. The 1966 study was supported by NCHRP Pro- 
ject 8-6, National Academy of Sciences. The investigation was conducted by the 
Center for Urban and Regional Studies of the University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill: co-principal investigators were Edgar W. Butler, F. Stuart Chapin, Jr., George 
C. Hemmens, Edward J. Kaiser, Michael A. Stegman, and Shirley F. Weiss. The 
1969 study was sponsored by National Science Foundation grant GS-2427. Edgar W. 
Butler and Edward J. Kaiser were co-principal investigators, for the Center for 
Urban and Regional Studies. Both the 1966 and the 1969 surveys were conducted 
for the study by the National Opinion Research Center, Chicago, Illinois. Acknowl- 
edgment is made by the authors of this paper to the other investigators for the use 
of the data. Additional support in preparing this paper was provided by Public 
Health Service grants HM-08667 and 1-S01-FR-05632 (Pacific State Hospital, 
Pomona, Calif.). This article is a revision of a paper presented to the Pacific Sociologi- 
cal Association at Anaheim, California, April 1970. We gratefully acknowledge the 
contributions made to that original paper by Howard Sumka. We are also grateful 
to Everett S. Lee, Robert M. Schwab, and Theodore Droettboom, Jr., who provided 
critical comments of an earlier version of this manuscript. 
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literature describing intrametropolitan residential moves (Simmons 1968). 
Yet there is a paucity of information about race differentials in both 
migration and intrametropolitan residential mobility, Given the current 
extensive theoretical and practical concern about racial segregation 
within metropolitan centers in the United States, and the growing interest 
in a national urbanization and growth policy, there is a need to focus more 
sharply on racial differences for both longer- and shorter-distance moves 
than previously published aggregate data have permitted. It is the purpose 
of this paper to shed new light on this relatively untouched area by 
identifying important black and white differentials and similarities in 
residential movements and to relate them to current explanations of 
mobility. 

What empirical work has been done is consistent only if one notes the 
distance of moves being discussed. For example, Tilly (1968, p. 125) 
points out that “America’s racial minorities have generally done less 
long-distance migrating than whites.” Similarly, Lansing and Mueller 
(1968, p. 263), examining intermetropolitan or county mobility, state 
that at the “present time geographic mobility is considerably lower among 
Negro than among white families in the U.S.” In contrast, Straits, examin- 
ing house-to-house movement in Chicago, reports that Negroes had 
higher average rates of mobility than whites (Straits 1968, p. 575). Al- 
though not entirely clear, a double hypothesis appears to emerge: (1) 
blacks are more likely than whites to make a change of residence (regard- 
less of distance or type); and (2) black moves are more likely to be of 
short distances than are white moves. Such hypotheses are consistent 
with findings from analyses of more highly aggregated data reported 
in recent Current Population Reports published by the Bureau of the 
Census (see U.S. Department of Commerce 1971 for a recent example). 

Unexplored so far is why such differences prevail. Because the data 
reported here need not be aggregated it is possible to make a more 
detailed inquiry than was possible in earlier studies forced to rely on 
census data. With such aggregated data sets it is generally impossible to 
get below the level of intracounty moves. In the present study, we have 
the distinct advantage of being able to examine several types of moves 
which take place within metropolitan areas, thus enabling us to examine 
moves of relatively short distances such as intraneighborhood changes of 
residence. In addition, because ours is an interview survey, we can examine 
respondents’ reasons for moving in an effort to explain as well as to 
describe observed differences. 

We utilize data from a two-wave national survey of residential mobility 
patterns and residential preferences in U.S. metropolitan areas (Butler 
et al. 1969). Interviews with 1,476 households in forty-three metropolitan 
areas across the country were conducted in the fall of 1966, using a stan- 
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dard multistage probability sample to the level of small areas containing 
one or more city blocks. At the block level, quota sampling was used to 
obtain a representative proportion of respondents by age, employment 
status, and race, and by head/spouse relationship to household. The 
sample design specifications assured the correct proportional representation 
for each of four major census regions, each of three Standard Metropolitan 
Statistical Area (SMSA) size classes, and equal numbers of interviews in 
central cities and in the remainder of each SMSA. During the fall of 1969 
interviews were again carried out with original respondent households 
—movers and nonmovers-—-as well as with all new households that had 
moved into dwelling units vacated by 1966 respondent-residents. In all 
cases attempts were made to reinterview original respondents; where this 
was not possible, spouses were interviewed; where this was not possible, 
interviews were conducted with some other adult member of the house- 
hold. The total number of respondents in this second-wave survey was 
1,561. If every possible interview had been completed, there would have 
been over 2,000 interviews. However, approximately 150 potential re- 
spondents refused to be reinterviewed in 1969; about 100 ‘“out-mover”’ 
households could not be located; and approximately 100 “in-mover” 
interviews were lost because dwelling units were vacant or had been con- 
verted to business or destroyed; finally, another 100 potential cases were 
never realized for such miscellaneous reasons as death, emigration, 
language difficulties, and so forth. As might be expected, the racial dis- 
tribution of these “noninterviews” was not exactly proportional (for a 
discussion of the impact of this situation, see n. *, table 3). 

The data allow several approaches to testing hypotheses. First of all, 
we can examine the respondent’s last move as reported by him regardless 
of when it was made—retrospective moves; second, we can examine observed 
staying/moving behavior for the three-year period between the 1966 and 
the 1969 waves of the survey—subsequent moves; or, finally, we can 
examine moving plans for the future—prospective moves. There is suf- 
ficient precedent for each of these approaches to justify their use (Shryock 
1964; Rossi 1955; Butler, Sabagh, and Van Arsdol 1964). In order to 
present as thorough a view as possible, some attention will be given to all 
three approaches. 


BLACK AND WHITE DIFFERENTIALS IN 
TYPES OF MOBILITY BEHAVIOR 


Subsequent Mobility 


Moves between the first wave of interviews in 1966 and the second wave 
in 1969 provide data on the most current, actually observed, behavior. 
Households were placed in one of three categories: (1) no move; (2) local 
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move, a category containing all moves within the same city or town irre- 
spective of actual distance or size of community; and (3) migratory 
moves containing all moves out of the city or town. This classification of 
movers agrees conceptually with Bogue’s “local moves” and “moves of 
migration” (Bogue 1959). 

Table 1 tests the hypotheses concerning both the greater overall 


TABLE 1 
Movino Brenavior (1966-69) py Race 


RACE 
Black © White 
Type or Move (%) (%) 
NO MOVE wis cece ccc enecces a 47.6 57.2 
Local move 640s eawians eaauas 48.0 25.5 
Migratory move .............. 4.4 17.3 
Total asgeusvnne cakes Dace 100.0 (273) 100.0 (1,275) 


Note.---In this and following tables, if percentages do not total 100.0 per- 

cent, it is a result of rounding error; ‘the size of the sample also varies from 

table to table because of variation in the number of nonresponses to particular 

questions; x? =: 67.3 with 2 df (P =.01); figures in parentheses are N’s. 
mobility of blacks and the less migratory character of their moves. It can 
be seen that approximately 10 percent more blacks than whites were 
movers during the period between surveys. Over one-half of the black 
households changed their places of residence between 1966 and 1969. 
However, all but 4.4 percent of blacks remained within the same city or 
town, as compared with 17.3 percent of whites. 


Retrospective Mobility 


More detailed examination of the last previous moves of respondents 
reveals, further, that over 90 percent of the blacks’ previous places of 
residence were within the same city or town, as compared with less than 
60 percent of those of whites. Thus, while the rate of mobility is slightly 
higher with blacks, their amount of long-distance change in location is 
substantially less. Examining only migratory moves we find that about 
half of the approximately 10 percent of black and half of the approxi- 
mately 40 percent of white migrants were within the metropolitan area, 
and half of each were outside of it. Of the last local moves, 41 percent of 
the blacks were within the neighborhood (where neighborhood was de- 
fined by the respondent) while 36 percent of the whites were intraneigh- 
borhood. Thus the proportional breakdowns within the local move and 
migratory move categories were similar for both blacks and whites. The 
principal difference is between, rather than within, mobility categories. 
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Prospective Mobility 


When we change the time orientation to the future and consider prospec- 
tive or planned moves we continue to find support for the hypothesis. 
Examining one-year prospective behavior we find that blacks are more 
potentially mobile than whites. Approximately 19 percent of whites have 
immediate moving plans, compared with 34 percent of blacks who have 
plans. In the short run, then, blacks are more likely than whites to be 
residentially mobile. In addition, we extended future considerations be- 
yond one year by asking respondents if they ever planned to move. As 
shown in table 2, a disproportionate number of black respondents plan on 


TABLE 2 


Prans TO Move EVENTUALLY BY RACE 


`~ RACE 
TYPE OF Black White 
PLANNED Move (%) (Go) 
No move planned .............. 41.1 41.8 
Intraneighborhood ............ 10.2 7,0 
Intracity/town .......0020008 30,9 15.7 
Other (migratory) ............. 17.7 35.5 
Total “aceite ine Leake ewes 99.9 (265) 100.0 (1,220) 


Nore.—x? =: 51.5 with 3 df (P = 01). 


being locally mobile (41.1 percent as compared with 22.7 percent of the 
whites), while twice the proportion of whites (36 percent) over blacks 
(18 percent) plan on making moves out of their present cities or towns. 
However, there is no support here for that part of the hypotheses which 
holds that blacks tend to move more than whites. There are nearly iden- 
tical proportions of members of each racial group who plan never to move 
from their present places of residence. This would indicate that blacks 
do not appear any more prospectively mobile than whites, at least not in 
terms of long-run plans, unless those blacks who do plan to move, move 
more frequently than whites who plan on moving. 

In previous studies of moving plans (Rossi 1955; Butler et al. 1964; 
Butler et al. 1969) the question has been phrased for one year following 
the interview. Here, by extending the time limits in an open-ended man- 
ner, the meaning of the prospective behavior apparently is changed (Mc- 
Allister 1970). This similarity among racial groups in terms of open-ended 
staying behavior (namely, those who plan never to move) may be due to 
other factors such as “cumulative inertia” among certain population 
categories in both races (McGinnis 1968; Morrison 1967, 1969) or to 
class differences such as orientation to the future (Banfield 1970). 
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The analyses thus far generally support both parts of the hypothesis. 
However, the support is weaker and more inconsistent for the hypothesis 
of a higher black rate of mobility. Support is much stronger and more 
consistent for the hypothesis that black movers both plan and actualize 
more local moves than whites—while clearly being less migratory than 
whites. Whether this is entirely due to the racial character of these two 
groups, however, is another question. Are these mobility differences at- 
tributable to race or to other economic, social, or demographic factors 
with which race may be associated? Are respondents’ reasons for moving 
different between races? 


EXPLAINING BLACK-WHITE DIFFERENTIALS 


Since it seems to make little difference which of several measures of 
mobility is used for the analysis, it is advantageous to deal with only one 
measure. [n addition, there are several reasons which justify concentrat- 
ing on subsequent mobility, namely, mobility between the first interview 
in 1966 and the second one in 1969. This measure is actual (current), 
and, unlike measures of retrospective and prospective behavior, it deals 
with a uniform time period of three years. It also is less subject to mea- 
surement error, since it is measured by actual observation rather than by 
a respondent’s recalled or anticipated behavior. 

In an effort to identify the dynamics of black-white mobility differences, 
we shall control for twelve variables which other studies have shown to 
have some affect on moving behavior, These controls are: age, education, 
family size, SES (Duncan socioeconomic index), duration of residence, 
tenure (ownership/rentership), dwelling unit and neighborhood satisfac- 
tion, family income, location (city, suburbs), family type (full and ex- 
tended families, and other groupings; see Butler et al. 1969, p. 51, for a 
discussion of family type and residential mobility), and social mobility 
commitment (utilizing a series of questions patterned after the scale 
developed by Westoff, Bressler, and Sagi 1960). 


RATE OF MOBILITY 


Rosenberg’s method of “test factor standardization” was used to examine 
the effect of these control variables on the association between race and 
mobility/stability (Rosenberg 1962). Of the twelve control variables 
examined, tenure is the only one with an impact which is statistically 
significant.” ; 


2 It is possible that the cumulative effect of the control variables could be significant 
even though, individually, they are not significant. A multivariate contro] analysis, 
however, was not practical with our data. 
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The remaining variables, however, had little or no effect on the black/ 
white differences. For six of the remaining eleven control variables cited 
above, the. differences between black and white mobility rates were de- 
creased very slightly by this method of control. This indicates that only 
a small amount of the differences between blacks and whites can be at- 
tributed to the tendency for black families to have lower occupational 
status, shorter duration of residence, lower level of satisfaction with 
dwelling unit and neighborhood, lower income, and a higher social 
mobility commitment. Four other controls had even less effect on the 
differences between black and white rates of mobility. Thus the fact that 
black families are more likely to have younger heads and to live in the 
central city, more likely to have larger families, and less likely to be 
full family types does not help explain mobility rate differentials. 
Controlling for education of the family head, on the other hand, does 
have a limited impact. While the white mobility rate rises predictably 


TABLE 3 


MoBILITY DIFFERENCES BETWEEN RACES: CONTROLLED IN Two Ways 
TO SHOW THE EFFECT or TENURE* 


A. STATISTICAL CONTROL (Test FACTOR STANDARDIZATION) 


UNCONTROLLED PERCENTAGES AFTER 
PERCENTAGES} STATISTICAL CONTROL 
MoviInc Black White Black White 
BEHAVIOR (%) (%) (%) (%) 
Stayed ........... 48.7 58.6 58.4 55.9 
Moved ........... 51.3 41.4 41.6 44.1 
Total .....sasa. 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


B. CONTROL BY GROUPING 


Owners§ RENTERS] 
MOVING Black White Black White 
BEHAVIOR (%) (%) (%) (%) 
Stayed ........... 76.8 79.8 35.9 26.6 
Moved ........... 23.2 20,2 64.1 73.4 
Total cing s24an 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
(82) (738) (181) (488) 


Note.—Figures in parentheses are NV’s. 

* Because of their greater mobility and generally lower SES, blacks account for a disproportionate 
share of uncompleted cases. However, the rate of noncompletion for blacks was only about 6.2 per- 
cent higher than for whites. Combining these uncompleted cases with completed ones and recalculating 
the lower half of this table, for example, results in no significant changes. In fact, black and white 
owners tend to become even more alike, with nearly 17 percent moving in each case. Renters, too, 
become less divergent; with 58.8 percent of blacks and 64.4 percent of whites moving between 
1966 and 1969. 


= —.09 (N.S.). 
= .21 (P = .05). 
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with educational attainment, black mobility rates tend not to vary.? Thus, 
while education facilitates white mobility, it is not strong enough to ap- 
preciably affect black mobility. 

The comparison between uncontrolled and controlled percentages in 
table 3 shows the impact of tenure status. The statistically controlled 
portion of the table shows what the relationship between race and 
mobility would be if the effect of tenure were removed. Here it will be 
noted that the black households are actually less mobile than the whites; 
that is, the pattern shown in the uncontrolled portion is actually reversed 
once the two groups are equalized in terms of tenure. 

The lower half of this table shows that black renters are clearly less 
mobile than white renters and that, while black owners are slightly more 
mobile than white owners, the difference is slight and statistically in- 
significant. The higher apparent rate of mobility among blacks results 
only from the fact that most blacks are renters and renters are more 
mobile than homeowners. Indeed, blacks are fully 30 percent more likely 
than whites to be renters (69 percent to 39 percent); and of all 1966 
renter respondents, nearly 70 percent moved before the fall of 1969, while 
only 25 percent of those owning or buying a home did so. The conclusion 
reached from testing the hypotheses using these twelve control variables 
is clear: the slightly greater mobility of blacks is a result of their tenure 
status rather than of racial, demographic, socioeconomic, or attitudinal 
differences.4 


DIFFERENCES IN REASONS FOR MOVING 


Looking at social, demographic, and attitudinal correlates of mobility is 
only one way of identifying the factors which underlie behavioral dif- 
ferences. It is also informative to examine the reasons given by movers 
for their last moves between 1966 and 1969. In table 4, there are some 


3 Bogue (1969, p. 769) reports similar, although not identical, results in using 1960 
census data. The rise in migration rates for nonwhites, while reasonably consistent, 
is less dramatic than that for whites. 


4Some argument also could be made for considering (anticipated) mobility as a 
cause rather than a result of tenure status. Under this reverse thesis, because more 
blacks are anticipating moving more often they logically choose to rent rather than 
to buy their homes. This argument, however, leaves more questions unanswered than 
it resolves; foremost among these, of course, is why blacks anticipate moving so 
often to begin with. Given what has been shown here in terms of the relative in- 
effectiveness of variables of life-style, social class, and so forth, it seems unlikely that 
this hypothesis could be verified. However, it is not unreasonable to suggest that 
whites who rent are more likely to do so by choice because they anticipate a future 
move, while blacks who rent are likely to do so more as a result of the biased 
housing market than by choice. These arguments, while unverified, clearly are 
worthy of consideration. 
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TABLE 4 


REASONS FOR Moves (1966-69) BY RACIAL Groups 








Reason % Reason % 
Blacks: ' Whites: 

Forced to move ............ 20.8 SPACE. ouet ETEEN EINA 15.0 
Seeking a better place ...... 16.0 Job changes .............- 12.0 
Had been sharing a residence 14.6 TOUTE. cas ENEN LRE 11.8 
Cost-related ...... ccs ee eee 11.1 Seeking a better place ...... 10.2 
BDAC: aoan yudiels anaes aurea 11.1 Cost-related .....ccceeveee 8.2 
Miscellaneous reasons ...... 7.6 Accessibility ........0 2 eee. 8.2 
Formation of new household Miscellaneous reasons ...... 8.2 

or retirement ........... 6.3 Formation of new household 
Other neighborhood related or retirement ........... 7.6 
TEASONS: S.4.¢-desduciies netsa 5.6 Had been sharing a residence 6.8 

TENUTE- 2 cs. sud. 5 oy Su aaaeras 4.2 Other neighborhood-related 

Accessibility ....escsrerenca 21 TOGSONS 624. 65.6 24e% awed ees 6.3 
Job changes 4 cc<svsisidees 0.7 Forced to move ............ 5.9 
Total Fo stare Saag oleae 100.1 Total epectieaepediieee 100.2 
(144) (527) 


Nore.—-Reasons are listed in order of frequency; numbers in parentheses are N’s. 


striking differences in the reasons for moving given by different racial 
groups. Nearly 21 percent of moves made by blacks were “forced,” as 
compared with only 5.9 percent for white respondents. Furthermore, 
while this category of involuntary mobility—resulting from dwelling unit 
destruction, eviction, land taken by eminent domain, etc.—is the reason 
most frequently cited by blacks, it is the reason feast cited by whites. 
These involuntary moves may shed some light on differences which were 
observed between open-ended moving prospects and moving plans for the 
next year. It will be remembered that, for the short run, blacks were more 
mobile; but that in the long run there was virtually no difference in 
moving propensity between races. If past behavior is any indication of 
future patterns, it may be that differences in the short run can be ac- 
counted for by “situational” factors. Forced moves and the like could 
not naturally be anticipated for the open-ended future, but their impact 
would likely be perceived during the relatively short period of a year. 
Reasons given by respondents, furthermore, may be indicative of rather 
different life-styles. Thus, for example, 14.6 percent of all black families 
reinterviewed say they moved because they were sharing a place and 
wanted a place of their own; only 6.8 percent of the whites so answered. 
Job-related moves tell us a great deal about the relationship between 
occupation and mobility; only one black respondent moved as a result of 
a job change, compared with 12 percent of all white household moves for 
that reason. This may reflect differences in career orientation (for a dis- 
cussion of careerism as a life-style see Bell 1958). Black households can 
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also be seen to move less often in order to obtain a house or home owner- 
ship. Combined with the findings above regarding rentership and mobility, 
this would indicate the probability of continued high mobility for blacks 
regardless of longer-term expectations. 

Outside of forced moves, the most frequently cited reason for voluntary 
moving among blacks is “seeking a better place”; if we combine this 
with “costs” and “space” as impetus for changing residence, we can ac- 
count for 38.2 percent of all moves made by black households, and for 
33.4 percent of those made by white. This clearly implies the role of 
dwelling unit dissatisfaction in moving behavior of both blacks and whites 
(Rossi 1955). Yet general dissatisfaction is more often reported by 
blacks; of those who were reinterviewed in 1969, approximately 28 per- 
cent of the blacks were dissatisfied with their neighborhoods and/or 
houses in 1966, whereas only 10 percent of the whites were dissatisfied. 

It is rather clear from table 4 that relatively little correspondence exists 
between the sets of specific reasons given by each group. This further 
emphasizes the importance of various reasons in explaining mobility dif- 
ferentials observed by race. Not only do different racial categories move 
differently, as previously reported; they also do so for apparently different 
reasons. 


DISCUSSION 


Understanding the role of dissatisfaction, job changes, forced moves, and 
tenure should shed some light on which families move and why they do, 
although it does not fully explain the patterns which emerge for different 
races, namely, why blacks move more locally, while whites make more 
migrations. There are a number of factors which—operating separately 
or in conjunction—could effect these patterns. Some of these are: limited 
capital on the part of blacks, inability of poor people to secure sufficient 
loans, the general unavailability of housing for sale on the open market, 
the failure of new construction to “filter” to black households (Lansing, 
Clifton, and Morgan 1969), prejudice of sellers and lessors, and the 
“limited social space” (Brown and Moore 1970) in which deprived 
minorities often exist. Since identification of the crucial factors in this 
process is a broad issue which itself deserves considerable attention, we 
shall not speculate on it here. However, at present we are engaged in 
efforts to elaborate the role which the last item, “social space,” plays in 
this process, since there is reason to believe that it could be the critical 
issue (Liebow 1967; Hannerz 1969; Suttles 1968). 

At the present time, then, we can only say that black households move 
more often and more locally than white households; and, furthermore, 
that this is related to the fact that blacks more often rent than own their 
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homes. Further, their reasons for moving are different. In addition, from 
a practical standpoint, the consequences of these patterns in terms of 
racial segregation within metropolitan centers and in terms of a national 
urbanization and growth policy make this question of differential residen- 
tial mobility one which clearly deserves continued study. 
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Evidence has indicated that property turnovers in a racially chang- 
ing area are a function of the structural conditions of the housing 
and demographic characteristics of the white residents in a Chicago 
community. Analysis of the Chicago case study raises questions 
about the validity of the evidence. A test of the hypothesis in Cleve- 
land subareas revealed that, in some racially changing areas, the 
high turnover can be explained by the housing and nonracial demo- 
graphic characteristics of the area, but a few neighborhoods ex- 
perienced a household turnover indicative of “white flight.” Further 
factors are suggested for a comparative, multicity study of neigh- 
borhood transition processes. 


Harvey Molotch’s article “Racial Change in a Stable Community” 
(September 1969 of this Journal) deserves further attention because of its 
important policy implications for achieving racial integration in American 
residential neighborhoods and ‘its general contributions to knowledge of 
neighborhood change. Molotch investigated whether the rate of property 
turnover for owner-occupied housing in South Shore, a racially changing 
area of Chicago, varied more than would be expected given the conditions 
of the housing itself and the demographic characteristics of the white 
population. Rogers Park, another of Chicago’s seventy-five community 
areas, was used as the control area on the basis of its alleged similarity 
to South Shore in most population and housing characteristics except for 
the penetration? of blacks. 

During his six-month period of investigation in 1966, Molotch found 
that property transfer rates were similar in the two communities, suggest- 


1 Computations were carried out at the Dartmouth College Computing Facility. We 
should like to thank Professor Halliman .H. Winsborough and Mr. David L. Brown 
for constructive criticism of an earlier draft. 

2 We have substituted such words as penetrate, succession, and change for “invasion” 
since we believe that this classical ecological term has unfortunate racist connotations. 
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ing that whites were not fleeing from blacks. South Shore whites, respond- 
ing to diverse mundane, nonracial reasons, the argument went, were 
simply selling most of their homes to blacks rather than to other whites, 
and, since most neighborhoods have about 50 percent turnover of housing 
every five years, a high turnover of housing during racial transition does 
not necessarily indicate “white flight.” 

According to Molotch (1969, p. 236), neighborhood racial change is 
perfectly reasonable “within the context of a market characterized by 
normal turnover. Normal mobility makes neighborhood racial change 
possible; when Negroes constitute the bulk of those who move into the 
vacancies which result, racial change is made inevitable.” Furthermore, 
Molotch’s article implies that racial integration might be possible if the 
process of real estate turnover in which whites sell and blacks buy in- 
cluded more white buyers, rather than white nonmovers. 

In our reply to Molotch, we shall first focus on some of the methodo- 
logical problems with his research which cast doubt on the validity of his 
conclusions, at least for South Shore. Most of these problems relate to his 
selection of geographical boundaries for South Shore—a decision which at 
least partially predetermined his results. Then, using multiple regression 
techniques to analyze 1950 and 1960 Cleveland census tract data, we shall 
demonstrate another approach to testing the same general hypotheses 
found in the Molotch article. Our findings for Cleveland indicate that 
white flight may not in fact occur in many urban neighborhoods, although 
this is by no means a universal phenomenon. Finally, we shall suggest 
some general social factors, both within and between cities, which may 
help in understanding why whites flee from some neighborhoods but not 
from others. 


MOLOTCH’S METHODOLOGY 


How does one define the geographical boundaries of an urban subcom- 
munity? We would not be so dogmatic as to suggest that only one pro- 
cedure is correct, but we would argue that investigators should be careful 
not to define boundaries so that they predetermine results. By Molotch’s 
definition, South Shore was a community about to be completely occupied 
by blacks, although it had faced very little threat up to the early sixties. 
But by a standardized and commonly accepted definition, found in the 
Local Community Fact Book: Chicago Metropolitan Area, 1960 (hereafter 
cited as Fact Book; Kitagawa and Taeuber 1963), South Shore had been 
undergoing racial transition for several years. Thus, it is possible that the 
propinquity of South Shore to Negro residential areas may have had a 
hidden effect: in an anticipatory move, whites with a particular fear of 
blacks and the financial ability would have left South Shore before 
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Molotch’s study. In short, Molotch may have missed the main period of 
white flight and found, in 1966, residents who were financially unable or 
ideologically unwilling to leave South Shore. 

Molotch’s definition of South Shore, established from participant ob- 
servation and interviews, primarily differs from the Fact Book definition 
by not including two census tracts (645 and 646) which were heavily 
black in 1960 and by including an area south of Seventy-ninth Street, 
which was white and farthest from the advancing black community to 
the northwest (see fig. 1). It appears that residents of South Shore 


WOCDLAWN COMMUNITY AREA 





Fic. 1—South Shore defined by Local Community Fact Book (Kitagawa and 
Taeuber 1963) and redefinition of boundaries by Molotch. 


psychologically “de-annexed” the black areas when they described the 
community to Molotch. Thus, according to Molotch, South Shore (by his 
definition) underwent a dramatic racial change from 152 to 18,407 Negroes 
in the 1960-66 period; but, according to the Fact Book definition and 
data, nearly 10 percent (7,018) of the South Shore population was black 
in 1960. | 

Some evidence for white flight, but in an earlier period, may be found 
by looking at the 1955-60 mobility rates of the tracts in the officially 
defined South Shore. According to the 1960 census report for Chicago 
(U.S. Bureau of the Census 1962, table P-1), the set of tracts (645, 646, 
647) experiencing some nonwhite in-migration had a mean of only 29.5 
percent of residents, five years and older in 1960, living in the same house 
as in 1955. The remainder of South Shore had a mean of 48.6 percent. 
The least-threatened area, south of Seventy-ninth Street and outside of 
the Fact Book definition of South Shore, had a mean of 62.1 percent. 

It should also be pointed out that Molotch’s unusual definition of South 
Shore meant that the match with Rogers Park was not as neat as sug- 
gested in the article. The data in his article show a great deal of similarity 
in the characteristics of the two communities, as defined by the Fact 
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TABLE 1 


A COMPARISON OF CHARACTERISTICS OF ROGERS PARK AND SOUTH SHORE 
WITE DIFFERENT BOUNDARY DEFINITIONS 


MoLorcH DEFINITION 
Fact Book DEFINITION 


Areal Components 


Rogers South South a EEEN 
VARIABLES Park Shore Shore Excluded Added 
Population: 
1960 total ............ 56,888 75,000 79,830 12,895 17,525 
1960 nonwhite ........ 57 7,018 152 6,829 40* 
1966 nonwhite ........ im 25,250 18,407 Fr ies 
Housing: 
Owner-occupied (%) .. 11.3 21.1 26.4 23.9 49.9 
Mobility: 


Persons 5 years and 
older living in dif- 
ferent house in 1955 
i eer eee ee 61.1 54.6 49.0 70.5 37.9 


Housing units in 1960 
with new resi- 
dents since 1954 
(%) Soe eee SERS 68.5 62.8 56.4 78.0 45.4 


SouRcES.—-Kitagawa and Taeuber 1963; U.S. Bureau of the Census 1961, table 2; U.S. Bureau 
of the Census 1962, tables P-1, H-2. 
* Approximate figure. 


Book. However, as table 1 shows, the exclusion of heavily black tracts 
and the inclusion of an all-white area south of Seventy-ninth Street 
substantially changes variables crucial to the analysis, specifically the 
proportion of owner-occupied housing units and the mobility rates of the 
community areas. This is suggested by Molotch’s own data. Although he 
reports 6,321 owner-occupied units in 1960 for official South Shore, his 
tables on property turnover show 8,320 such units, arrived at by eliminat- 
ing 949 units in an area of high mobility and low (24 percent) home 
ownership and adding 2,943 units in an area of extremely low mobility 
and high (50 percent) homeownership (U.S. Bureau of the Census 1961, 
table 2). 


Even if the official statistics had matched those of Molotch’s South 
Shore, it is still noteworthy that Rogers Park had only half as much 
owner-occupied housing as South Shore. Since Rogers Park had such a 
low proportion, one might argue that it has a history of transiency because 
of its high proportion of renters; this may have an unmeasured effect on 
those who buy a home within Rogers Park. Similarly, to conclude, from 
less than 24 percent of the dwelling units, that racial change occurred in 
South Shore in the context of a market characterized by normal turnover 
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(without any consideration of the potential pressure exerted on home- 
owners by the mobility of renters) is quite a generalization. 


In summary, it appears that Molotch’s conclusions about total mobility 
from research on owner-occupied turnovers in a predominantly renter- 
occupied community seem hard to substantiate, especially insofar as his 
redefinition of community boundaries disqualifies the control area as 
matched on the dependent and independent variables. While we cannot 
prove him definitely wrong in his conclusions, we do not believe that such 
evidence has been presented in support of his position that South Shore 
at no time experienced white flight and that South Shore matched Rogers 
Park in social and physical characteristics. 


CLEVELAND CENSUS TRACTS 


One solution to the difficult problem of obtaining individual matches on a 
variety of characteristics lies in the use of multiple regression techniques. 
With multiple regression, one may approximate matches for a large group 
of areas, although no two areas are necessarily matched on a whole series 
of characteristics. Using multiple regression, one would generate predicted 
mobility rates for a group of neighborhood units such as census tracts on 
the basis of their demographic and housing characteristics. These predicted 
rates could be compared with the actual rates of mobility for areas which 
are experiencing racial transition. If the actual rate exceeds the predicted, 
some evidence for white flight would be found, and, conversely, if the 
predicted exceeds the actual, we would have evidence of stability in a 
racially changing area. 


The Cleveland census tract data for 1950 and 1960 (U.S. Bureau of 
the Census 1952, chap. 12; 1962), collected for the entire Standard Metro- 
politan Area, provide measures of the various demographic and housing 
controls used in Molotch’s study. The 1960 census tract report (table H-2) 
also contains a measure of the general turnover of households, not just 
owner-occupied households, from 1954 to 1960. The dependent variable 
thus becomes the percentage of total 1960 housing units with new occu- 
pants since 1954.3 


In order to achieve a closer correspondence of new occupancy with our 
conceptualization of turnover, census tracts were excluded from the 
analysis if more than 10 percent of the 1960 housing units had been built 


3 Table H-2 of the 1960 census specifies the date of occupancy for units still occupied 
in 1960; we have selected as the denominator for our dependent variables total 
housing units, from Table H-1. This yields a conservative estimate of turnover, since, 
in areas with no new housing construction, the denominator includes newly occupied 
housing, stable units, recently vacated units, and units vacant during the period 
1954-60. 
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in the 1950 decade. This was necessary because tracts of new housing 
would obviously have large numbers of new residents, and it would be 
difficult to sort out the effect of new construction as opposed to actual 
turnover in housing. Tracts were also eliminated if they had large institu- 
tionalized populations or less than 100 residents. It should also be noted 
that some tracts were combined to make them comparable over the 
decade. The final analysis included 189 tracts, primarily drawn from the 
older, central area of the Cleveland Metropolitan Area, in comparison 
with the 367 tracts reported in the 1960 census. 

Racially changing tracts were determined by a two-stage procedure. 
We first listed the fourteen tracts with less than 100 nonwhite households 
in 1950 but more than that number in 1960. This list was then reduced to 
ten tracts by eliminating areas with at least 1CO nonwhite households in 
1960 that had moved into the area before 1954. The four tracts which 
changed racially in the decade but had at least 100 nonwhite housholds in 
1954 were not considered true racially changing tracts because actual turn- 
over from 1954 to 1960 could consist of large numbers of both blacks and 
whites; and one would not be measuring just the outmovement of white 
families. 

Before turning to the multiple regression analysis, let us examine 
mobility rates for census tracts characterized by different racial composi- 
tions and stages of racial change. As table 2 shows, the typical Cleveland 
census tract changed 54.3 percent of its households in the 1954—60 period, 
which suggests that racial change could occur as part of normal neighbor- 
hood change. The table also shows that the highest rates of mobility were 
characteristic of both stable black tracts and changing tracts. Furthermore, 
penetrated and proximate tracts, those presumably candidates for succes- 
sion, do not show much evidence of anticipatory white flight, since their 
mobility rates are actually below those of the total sample and near those 
of the stable white tracts. Since our units of analysis are census tracts, 
most whites in penetrated and proximate tracts, particularly the latter, 
would live at least several blocks from black families. These data, of 
course, do not directly test Molotch’s hypothesis that mobility in racially 
changing areas is not greater than that in other areas, once demographic 
and housing characteristics are controlled; but they do suggest that 
racially changing areas, in any case, are not, in comparison with other 
types of urban neighborhoods, characterized by massive outmovements. 

As table 3 shows, changing areas are characterized by above-average 
proportions of the foreign born, persons over sixty-five, white-collar 
workers, and declines in occupational status over the 1950 decade; and, in 
terms of housing, they have higher average rent and higher value for 
owner-occupied units. They also have more recreational space than other 
areas. Changing areas are also characterized by below-average proportions 
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TABLE 2 


Mean Mositiry RATE For Types oF RACIAL CHANGE IN 
CLEVELAND Census Tracts, 1954-60 


Actual Mean Predicted Mean 
Mobility Rate Mobility Rate 


Type of Tract N (%) (%) 
Invasion® ........ec000. (10) 65.8 61.8 
Consolidating} .......... (12) 63.0 59.1 
Stable blackt ............ (16) 66.4 61.2 
Declining black§ ........ (18) 56.7 59.4 
Penetratedi ............ (16) 51.8 53.0 
Proximate# ............. (28) 50.6 50.8 
Stable white** ......... (89) 50.8 51.9 

Total N sates ca deeks (189) ees ite 
Mean nirvievaaneaieae ne 54.3 tas 
SD ..o6.6 ETE aad 9.7 eee 


Nore.—The definitions of types of racial change and residential succession 
are usually given in terms of absolute size of the nonwhite population and/or 
@ percentage nonwhite criterion. We have tried to maintain comparable opera- 
tional definitions in terms of nonwhite households (see Duncan and Duncan 
1957, pp. 108-32; Taeuber and Taeuber 1965, pp. 99-125), 

* Fewer than 100 nonwhite households in 1950; more than 100 in 1960, 
but no evidence of 100 nonwhite households by 1954. All invasion tracts were 
also contiguous to other tracts that were undergoing or had already undergone 
racial change. 

+ Less than 80 percent nonwhite households in 1960; no decline in non- 
white population in absolute or percentage terms. 

t Over 80 percent nonwhite households in 1960; no declining nonwhite 
population, 

§ Lost nonwhite households in 1950 decade in absolute or percentage terms, 
but still 100 nonwhite households in 1960. 

i Between twenty-five and 100 nonwhite households in 1960. 

# Fewer than twenty-five nonwhite households in 1960 but contiguous to a 
tract with 100 nonwhite households. 

** Ail other census tracts. 


of persons under nineteen years of age, and dwellings which were owner 
occupied, single unit, dilapidated, and recently built. They also have 
below-average room crowding and numbers of persons per dwelling, and 
they have less industrial activity than other areas. 


Since these variables are differentially related to housing turnover, as 
the same table shows, it is indeed possible that they could explain the 
tendency of changing areas to have higher mobility than the typical urban 
tract. All the above variables, except for recreational and industrial 
activity and change in occupational status, were similar to controls in 
Molotch’s study. We included these variables because we thought they 
could be attractive or negative forces for new residents. The industrial 
and recreational data were drawn from a special 1963 land use survey 
(Cleveland—Seven County Transportation/Land Use Study 1968). 

To provide what we considered statistically reliable estimates of 
mobility for each tract, two regression equations were run. The first in- 
cluded fifteen of the seventeen variables—all except distance from the 
central business district, which is really a proxy for other variables, and 
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TABLE 3 


POPULATION AND HOUSING CHARACTERISTICS OF ALL CLEVELAND TRACTS 
AND INVASION TRACTS 














CORRELATION 

(r) WITH 

MEAN VALUES Mosiuity 
RATE 

CENSUS TRACT Total Invasion FOR ALY. 

CHARACTERISTICS Sample Tracts TRACTS 
Percentage foreign born, 1950 .......... 14.7 17.8 moe 15 
Percentage 19 years or less, 1950 ....... 27.0 25.0 10 
Percentage 65 years or older, 1950 ...... 9.0 9.7 03 

Percentage white-collar employed 

maes 1990) 5 ease ayia vane sat eoos 33.5 36.4 ~ 08 
Change in percentage white-collar, 

19504060. arene Aa e eve Eolas —4,J —11.5 m 54 
Median persons per household, 1950 .... 3.0 2.9 ~~36 
Percentage housing units with 1.01 

persons per room, 1950 ............4. 10.3 8.1 21 
Percentage owner-occupied housing 

uats 1950 aha o Settee ner EINE 40.9 31.7 -= 61 
Percentage dilapidated housing units, 

TOSO ae Ene AAN A EE exacts 15.2 11.4 23 
Percentage 1950 housing units built 

Since” 1930 once nwa ces cues seen 5.6 4.6 ~~ 14 
Percentage 1960 housing units built 

since 1950 arasukan in ar ena aa 2.0 0.9 -= 02 
Percentage single unit, detached housing 

UNIS; LISO toa ERSEN A 30.7 19.2 wm 57 
Median rent, 1950 .........2ccc ce eeeee $ 37.24 $ 40.26 —— 03 
Median value, owner-occupied housing, 

TOSO: Sek panes ass aed eyed Ge hates $9,090.00 $9,962.00 23 
Proportion of land in industrial use, 1963 0.052 0.018 -14 
Proportion of land in public recreational 

user 2963) 45.35. cb aveuen OE E 0.018 0.035 03 
Distance in miles from central business 

ALDIA ai a AE E S E eee eK eee aee 3.8 4.0 wm 29 


the proportion of single units, which is practically identical with the 
proportion of owner-occupied units (yr — .86); of these fifteen variables, 
only seven had what we considered significant regression weights (twice 
their standard errors). These seven variables were included in the second 
regression equation to obtain a predicted mobility rate for each tract. 
While the fifteen variables explained 59.6 percent of the variance in the 
dependent variable, the subset of seven variables explained only 0.1 
percent less variance. The partial regression weights for the final equation 
are shown in table 4. 

All 189 tracts were included in the multiple regression analysis, since 
we are essentially assuming that the turnover of any tract can be predicted 
by knowing its nonracial demographic and housing characteristics. We 
want to see if the actual values for any type of tract, paticularly changing 
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TABLE 4 


MULTIPLE REGRESSION or HOUSEHOLD MOBILITY RATE FOR 
CLEVELAND CENSUS TRACTS ON DEMOGRAPHIC AND HOUSING 





VARIABLES 

Partial Partial 

Regression Beta- 

Independent Coefficient Weight 

Variable (b) (8) 
COMStant: acascdedicsiuwestaweGouaas 73.640 
(5.8) 

Percentage 19 years or less, 1950 ...... 470 24 
(.128) 

Percentage white-collar, 1950 ......... — 225 — 46 
(.050) 

Change in percentage white-collar, — 387 —.42 
1950-00 cng cont wuss pera baleen (.051) 

Median persons per unit, 1950 ........ —10.1 —.31 

(2.1) 

Percentage owner occupied, 1950 ...... — 276 —.57 
(.085) 

Median rent, 1950 ........ ccc eee ee eee 356 44 
(.074) 

Log proportion land in industrial use, — 395 —.18 
1963 a eee eden vaG Sivan eae. (.126) 


Note.—Figures in parentheses are standard errors; R® == .595; df= 181. 


tracts, differ significantly from the values predicted by the regression 
equations. One might argue that the mobility rates should be generated 
from a sample which does not include the changing tracts, since racial 
change itself may affect the values of the regression coefficients in some 
unexpected way; in practice, the regression coefficients and the predicted 
rates of mobility were similar regardless of the procedures. 


The ten changing tracts had a mean predicted mobility rate of 61.8 
“percent, in comparison with an actual mean rate of 65.8 percent. It thus 
appears that the typical changing tract closely approximated its mobility 
rate predicted by demographic and housing characteristics. Of the ten 
tracts, four were actually below the predicted value in their mobility rates, 
as table 5 shows. Of the other six tracts, two (L-1 and P-3) had mobility 
only insignificantly above the predicted. And only two tracts (L-2 and 
P-6) had unusually large differences between the actual and predicted 
values-—large enough to indicate the probability of significant housing 
turnover and white flight. 


Beyond the fact that the two changing tracts with-the highest turnover 
also had the greatest percentage of nonwhites in 1960, we could find no 
other particular reasons to explain why the actual mobility rates of some 
changing tracts differ more than those of others from their predicted 
mobility rates. We investigated the possible special effects of such char- 
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TABLE 5 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN ACTUAL AND PREDICTED RATES OF HOUSING 
TURNOVER FOR CLEVELAND INVASION TRACTS 


Difference 
Predicted (Actual — 
Actual Rate Rate Predicted) Nonwhite (%) 

Tract (%) (%) €%) 1960 
Co a u 67.8 64.2 3.6 57.8 
Lee aner eea 78.5 61.0 17.5 81.0 
Nee: 22.564 keee eed 58.9 61,2 —2.3 40,2 
P a eer eee 61.3 §8.8 2.5 20.2 
P-6 acca ‘yh th wie areas 79.7 64.8 14.9 63.8 
Re? EE P 64.1 71.6 —7.5 32.6 
RO anre ea aaa 73.3 73.5 — 0,2 45.0 
Soo: EA T E E ‘ 52.0 56.0 —4.0 5.6 
L-0 -s55 oe ed ae eee 58.8 51.9 6.9 35.8 
ECT: cvekanaeesanan 63.7 55.3 8.4 14.1 


acteristics as owner-occupied housing, economic status, and ethnicity; no 
differences appeared among changing tracts. 

It is also possible to compare the mean predicted mobility and the 
actual mobility rates for the other types of tracts. As table 2 shows, pre- 
dicted turnover generally matches actual turnover for most types of 
tracts. Consolidating and stable black tracts actually have somewhat 
higher mobility than would be predicted on the basis of demographic and 
housing characteristics. This is consistent with a considerable body of 
research results that have shown that Negroes frequently move short 
distances within central cities. And all three types of heavily white tracts 
—penhetrated, proximate, and: stable white—-have close matches between 
predicted and actual turnover rates. 

Although Molotch’s findings for South Shore are questionable, it would 
appear that we have actually found evidence supporting his conclusions. 
In Cleveland at least, some urban neighborhoods underwent racial transi- 
tion in a manner suggested by Molotch; that is, the higher mobility may 
be attributed primarily to the nonracial demographic and housing char- 
acteristics. Furthermore, typical penetrated and proximate census tracts— 
not yet invaded—show little evidence of anticipatory white flight. Never- 
theless, other neighborhoods were characterized by an instability that 
seems racially motivated. We still have much to learn about why neigh- 
borhoods differ in this respect. Factors within individual cities such as the 
actions of realtors, policies of the public sector, and community organiza- 
tions as well as individual psychological perceptions would further explain 
differences in the degree of white stability or flight during transition 
periods. Some of these have been investigated by others (Wolf and 
Lebeaux 1969; Rapkin and Grigsby 1960). 
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However, less effort has been devoted to the study of these factors in a 
sample of cities. In fact, the findings of Chicago or Cleveland may not be 
characteristics of all or even most American cities. 

The effect of the variables we have considered must be tested in a 
broader context which permits citywide factors such as opportunities for 
movement to other cities or suburban construction activity (pull factors) 
and the real and perceived possibilities for racial change and economic 
losses (push factors) to affect both races. If we can come to understand 
how neighborhood transition occurs, we will have a powerful tool with 
which to.achieve a racially integrated society. 
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Reply to Guest and Zuiches: ‘‘Another Look at 
Residential Turnover in Urban Neighborhoods” 


Harvey Molotch 
University of California at Santa Barbara 


Guest and Zuiches contend that I am right, but for the wrong reasons. 1 
will burden AJS readers with a demonstration for whatever it is worth 
that I was right for the right reasons. 


I have been in correspondence with my critics and have furnished them 
with a long reply to a previous version of their critique. They show little 
recognition of the additional data I provided, nor of the supporting 
evidence contained in the dissertation (Molotch 1968) and earlier manu- 
script (Molotch 1966) which I drew to their attention. 


Guest and Zuiches quarrel with my definition of the community and 
assert that “investigators should be careful not to define boundaries so 
they predetermine results.” Guest and Zuiches do not in fact demonstrate 
I did so; they provide no data to indicate that, if South Shore were de- 
fined their way, the results would have been any different. I never carried 
out calculations on the basis of alternative boundary definitions and, for 
reasons enumerated below, find the task to involve more work than it is 
worth. 


The boundaries which were used in my original study were the result 
of a far more “careful” job of determining community boundaries than 
is ordinarily the case. I conducted approximately fifty interviews with 
local residents on the subject; determined church, school, and organiza- 
tional boundaries; and checked out every historical source I could find 
(see Molotch 1966). On the basis of these materials, I set forth the 
boundaries I would be using prior (in 1966) to the study itself and at a 
time when I had no idea what kind of study I would be doing. This 
operation was carried out as part of a larger project at the Center for 
Social Organization Studies at the University of Chicago. I was part of a 
group which was attempting to determine the location of Chicago’s com- 
munity boundaries—-as seen and used by residents themselves. It was an 
attempt to update the boundaries traditionally used as demarcated in the 
Local Community Fact Book, 1960, as originally edited by Ernest Bur- 
gess. 

The authors assert that my definition is somewhat questionable (and 


1 David Gold made helpful suggestions on the basis of a previous draft. 
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“unusual”) in the light of “a standardized and commonly accepted defi- 
nition, found in the Local Community Fact Book, 1960: Chicago Metro- 
politan Area (Kitagawa and Taeuber 1963). My question: commonly 
accepted by whom? It does matter. I go to great lengths (reported in 
the earlier documents) to determine community boundaries which are 
meaningful to real people. Fact Book boundaries originated in the 1930s 
and have no analytic force apart from their conformity to the conceptions 
of community which people actually hold. The contested tracts (on the 
west) which I did not include in South Shore are not only not considered 
by contemporary residents as part of the community, but, the evidence 
suggests, never were. The only historical material on the subject (Chica- 
go's Great South Shore) published in 1930 by local boosters (Spray 1930), 
uses my boundary on the west at Stony Island Avenue and not the Fact 
Book boundary. (The southern boundary is unstated there and is thus 
ambiguous historically.) I have the feeling that Burgess threw those three 
contested western tracts into South Shore because he had nowhere else to 
put them. But that does not a community make. The authors do present 
some weak evidence that these western tracts did experience white flight 
during their transition some years previous. This is a possibility. But 
evidence of flight in those western tracts refers to flight in another area at 
a different, and previous, time. 

I‘ thus doubt that South Shore residents “de-annexed” the black areas 
on the west. The “old timers” in South Shore could never remember a 
time when South Shore included such tracts. All the historical evidence 
(not much, I agree) of real peoples’ perceptions puts those tracts out of 
South Shore. Current residents and extant organizations are virtually 
unanimous on the point. And all that we know about the sources of 
boundary formation (see Lynch 1960) would predict that those western 
tracts would be outside of South Shore because of the wide, crazy, and 
dangerous boundary of Stony Island Avenue, the widest street in the 
entire region. . 

My ultimate defense here is for every sociologist to find a South Side 
Chicagoan on his floor and simply ask him or her if the area west of 
Stony Island Avenue is South Shore. The answer will be “no.” Claim: 
nine out of ten Chicago sociologists think South Shore stops at Stony 
Island. Ask the sociologist who lived there (but don’t let him or her peek 
at a Fact Book). 

The inclusion of parts of the three tracts below Seventy-ninth Street 
is not as clearly beyond criticism. I did it because it seemed the closest 
thing to a consensus. I have no evidence of previous perceptions, only 
current perceptions and organizational usage—but those are the best 
data available. My critics imply that these added partial tracts may have 
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been different in characteristics from the rest of South Shore due to the 
extremely low mobility and high home ownership of those tracts. But this 
stability is not that different from other parts of South Shore, and, indeed, 
two tracts within (noncontested) South Shore had rates of home ownership 
and stability almost equal to or surpassing that of the area south of 
Seventy-nine Street. The fact that, as reported in my article, the standard 
deviation of property transfer rates across tracts was higher in Rogers 
Park than in South Shore suggests that South Shore’s stability was not due 
to any remarkably deviant “special cases.” 

Summary: The Fact Book is useful when you’ve got nothing better; I 
had better. I’ll bet Burgess would be upset to think that his boundaries 
would be used in place of peoples’ own perceptions as constituting a “real 
community.” Communities are in the minds of men, not in forty-year-old 
tomes created on the basis of census data gathered from people who are 
mostly dead. 

My critics’ second point is that Rogers Park is not comparable with 
South Shore. Those two areas were likely the most similar communities 
in Chicago. The authors argue that, because South Shore has twice the 
proportion of single-family homes as Rogers Park, it may be that Rogers 
Park homeowners may be somehow inflicted with high-mobility tendencies 
generated by proximity to high transiency in adjoining apartments. First 
of all, the “feel” of the two communities is the same because in both 
areas the housing mix is similar. Both are predominantly apartment dis- 
tricts with relatively homogenous subareas of single-family homes. It is 
just inconceivable to me that people in Rogers Park were even aware of 
their housing mix to the extent that this hypothesis would suggest. It is 
also quite doubtful that this awareness (should it exist) would somehow 
(just how?) stimulate significant excess moving of homeowners. 

I am happy that the authors’ 1950-60 data support my argument; it 
implies that, even in the 1950s, the pattern I observed in South Shore 
was occurring. It is not acceptable, however, for the authors to imply 
that the two deviant tracts in which racial change was accompanied by 
high transiency were tracts of white flight. The lack of a positive signifi- 
cant relationship between mobility rates and racial change across all 
tracts precludes this kind of inference. All they know is that they don’t 
know the cause of high mobility in those tracts. There are possibilities 
beyond racial change. Without knowing anything about those areas I 
would suggest the following possibilities: government/institutional action 
linked to an urban renewal program or expansion program; real estate 
speculation prior to, or in anticipation of, large-scale development, as- 
semblage of large parcels for superblock developments, tornadoes, in- 
creased air pollution, etc. This is where participant observation or at least 
familiarity with the area would help. 
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Career Attainment in Canadian Bureaucracies: 
Unscrambling the Effects of Age, Seniority, 
Education, and Ethnolinguistic Factors on Salary’ 


Christopher Beattie 
- York University 


Byron G. Spencer 
McMaster University 


Five hypotheses concerning the influence of age, seniority, expertise 
(education), and informal factors on salary attainment of men in 
bureaucratic careers in the Canadian federal administration are 
tested. Age, seniority, and education are positively related to salary, 
but relationships are stronger for the Anglophone majority than for 
the Francophone minority; older Francophones are behind their 
Anglophone equivalents. The departure of able Francophones from 
the federal administration, discrimination against them, and the 
state of French-Canadian education a generation ago are assessed 
as explanations of the Francophone disadvantage. Although there 
was a fallout of able Francophones in the early 1960s and an educa- 
tional gap between Francophones and Anglophones in the fields of 
science and engineering, career discrimination is the primary factor 
accounting for salary differentials. 


How do personnel get ahead? Sociological theories of bureaucracy and the 
rhetoric of bureaucrats are ambiguous. In his description of a bureaucrat’s 
career, Weber (1968) observes, “He expects to move from the lower, less 
important and less well paid, to the higher positions. The average official 
naturally desires a mechanical fixing of the conditions of promotion: if 
not of the offices, at least of the salary levels. He wants these conditions 
fixed in terms of ‘seniority,’ or possibly according to grades achieved in a 
system of examinations” (p. 963). Elsewhere he writes, “There is a system 
of ‘promotion’ according to seniority or to achievement, or both” (p. 220). 
But which of the two is primary? 


1 The data used here were gathered in the course of a study sponsored by the Canadian 
government’s Royal Commission on Bilingualism and Biculturalism. In the final 
stages of analysis, a grant from the Institute of Industrial Relations, University of 
California at Berkeley, was of great assistance. Our thanks also to Profs. Frank T. 
Denton, Nathan Keyfitz, Bruce McFarlane, and H. L. Wilensky; and to Jacques 
Desy, S. A. Longstaff, and this Journal’s referees for helpful comments on earlier 
drafts; also to Mrs. Margaret Derrah, James Smith, and Martin Theriault for research 
assistance. An earlier version of this paper was presented at the annual meeting of 
the Canadian Sociology and Anthropology Association, Winnipeg, May 1970. 
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The same theme appears in the interviews we held with middle-level 
men in bureaucratic organizations.? Two professional men, one an engineer, 
the other an economist, made the following comments: “Many times they 
promote the wrong man—the guy sitting on his ass with seniority. The 
capable young men leave.” “I don’t think our superiors want ‘yes’ men. 
They want new ideas and they want them pushed as long as they are 
good.” 

In addition to seniority and expertise, students of organizations and 
administrators alike often note the place of “informal factors in career 
achievement.” When men similar in age and education are competing for 
promotion, their social backgrounds and social assets may become deciding 
factors. Dalton, for instance, found that ethnicity, religion, participation 
in a certain sporting club, political affiliation, and membership in the 
Masons were all taken account of among the salaried managers in the fac- 
tory he studied. For, as E. C. Hughes (1943) tells us in his study of an 
English-dominated factory in French Canada, awarding a promotion is a 
“vote of confidence ....In general, there is probably a strong bias in 
favour of appointing for higher positions a man of the kind liked and 
trusted by the appointing group” (pp. 52—53). 

In this paper we attempt to sort out the effects of age, seniority, educa- 
tion, and ethnolinguistic factors on the salary attainment of a group of 
bureaucrats. We use microdata, that is, observations on individual persons 
-or households. This approach has decided advantages because it permits 
greater certainty in controlling for various important characteristics than 
is possible when using data already aggregated.‘ 

We study a key set of 296 persons in the officer stratum, namely the 
professional, scientific, technical, and administrative employees between 
twenty-five and forty-five years of age. They are midway on their career 
ladders; many will rise to the top of their field; some to the top of their 
organization. Already some have moved farther and faster than others 
with similar credentials. By multiple regression analysis, this paper seeks 
to account for the differentials in attainment. 

Section I discusses the relevant concepts of bureaucracy and career 
and states five hypotheses; Section II describes the research methods used 
to test our hypotheses; Section III presents the multiple regression 
analysis; Section IV contains an interpretation of the findings and our 
final conclusions. 


2 The research is described below. 

3 This, of course, is the title of a well-known article by Melville Dalton (1951). 

4 Recent studies which have employed microdata are Orcutt (1961), Morgan and his 
co-workers (1962, 1966), Spencer and Featherstone (1970). In addition, two studies 
have carefully tested the advantages of using the microdata directly rather than ag- 
gregating before analysis (see Orcutt, Watts, and Edwards 1968; and Edwards and 
Orcutt 1969). 
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‘So far we have talked in general terms about bureaucracy, careers, and 
salary attainment. Now we must define our terms and state our hypotheses. 
We regard a bureaucratic organization as an enduring social system com- 
posed of (1) officials occupying posts linked together in a hierarchy of 
authority and communication (i.e., most officials supervise others and, 
in turn, are supervised by superiors); (2) files and records which are 
maintained and regularly updated by clerks; and (3) a complete set of 
formal rules and procedures which specify what each official or clerk is to 
do and how or when he can gain promotions.® This social organization has 
two by-products that are especially relevant: the availability of a career 
that can encompass one’s complete work life, and the rational deployment 
of personnel in pursuit of organizational goals. 

A career is a patterned sequence of work roles; a sequence that is 
standardized and socially recognized. One sequence is the bureaucratic 
career. Despite the contradictory views about how bureaucratic careers 
are negotiated, there is general agreement about their vertical and linear 
shape. A bureaucratic career is distinguished by entry at or near the bot- 
tom of an organization and advancement upward from one post to a higher 
one.” 

Since the bureaucratic organization is a species of rational organization 
(Stinchcombe 1959), it both coordinates the specialized jobs of its em- 
ployees and hires and promotes employees on the basis of technical com- 
petence. Thus ascent through the ranks of a graded career requires that 
one brings a solid education or set of skills to the organization and con- 
tinues to demonstrate his worth over time. These considerations lead to 
the following hypotheses about salary attainment: (1) In bureaucratic 
organizations there is a positive correlation between age and salary level. 
(2) In bureaucratic organizations there is a positive correlation between 
seniority and salary level. (3) In bureaucratic organizations there is a 
positive correlation between level of education (an indication of expertise) 
and salary level. 


5 This conception is drawn from the ideas of Weber as developed by Stinchcombe 
(1959), Udy (1959), Hall (1963), and Hall and Tittle (1966). 


6 The conception of career used here is drawn from Becker and Strauss (1956) and 
Wilensky (1960). 


T A second type of career, that of the model or prostitute for instance, involves rapid 
ascent soon after entry to the field followed by a decline with increasing age and 
deterioration of physique. Professional athletes take longer to climb to the top, but 
their later years also involve a career in decline. A third type of career (e.g., nurses 
and high school teachers) begins at one level and carries persons from one organization 
to another of the same sort, but at much the same level. Thus bureaucratic careers 
have to be seen as one of several distinct types. 
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These hypotheses are widely accepted. So is the idea that social origins, 
which are typically irrelevant to performance, count. We aim to quantify 
the effects of age, seniority, and education on salary. This will permit us 
to determine the relative importance of these variables and their actual 
impact in dollars on a bureaucrat’s salary. We also explore ethnolinguistic 
factors. In the organizations studied there are members of an ethnic 
minority trying to ascend career ladders. Our hypothesis: (4) In bureau- 
cratic settings dominated by the ethnic group that is also dominant in 
the wider society (a “majority setting”), the positive correlation between 
age, seniority, education, and salary will be stronger for majority than 
for minority men.® The fourth hypothesis leads us to a fifth: (5) In 
bureaucratic majority settings, young minority and majority men with 
equivalent age or seniority and education have equivalent salaries; in the 
older age groups minority men are behind their majority-group counter- 
parts. 

The last hypothesis seems plausible, but the processes that bring it 
about are not obvious. If the hypothesis is supported, we will need to 
examine how it is that older minority men drop behind the majority men. 
If it is not supported, we will have to account for the equivalence. In 
either case, the effects of education and informal factors on career attain- 
ment must be examined further. This will be done in the final section of 
the paper. 


I. METHOD 


Findings are drawn from a study of five government departments in the 
Canadian federal administration: the Departments of Finance, National 
Revenue (Taxation Division), Agriculture, Public Works, and the Secre- 
tary of State.° They were chosen to provide a representative cross section 
of the departmental structures and corporate functions in the federal 
public service.!° Our focus was on officers (middle-level men) at mid- 


8 The concepts of majority and minority settings and majority and minority men, 
and the interplay between types of settings and types of men are discussed by 
Wilensky and Ladinsky (1967), who present an empirical analysis of ethnic-religious 
subcultures in occupational life. 


9 Findings from the same study and further details about its procedures have been 
reported in the Report of the Royal Commission on Bilingualism and Biculturalism 
(1969, pp. 221-59), Beattie (1970), and Beattie, Désy, and Longstaff (in press). 


10 The Department of Finance is one of the central, powerful, policy-advising agencies 
in the federal administration. Its officers are responsible for the study and development 
of Canada’s domestic and international financial policies. There are fewer than 100 
officers (middle-level and above) manning the core of the department. The Depart- 
ment of National Revenue is responsible for the collection of income and other 
taxes, as well as customs and excise charges, through a network of regional offices. 
We studied only one of its two main divisions, the Taxation Division which contained 
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career working at “headquarters” in the national capital; we concentrate 
on persons who have several years of their work life behind them, either 
outside or inside government service, and now face the prospect of a life- 
‘time career in the federal administration. To insure that only persons of 
officer status were included, anyone earning less than $6,200 a year 
(1965) was eliminated. No upper limit on salary was set, which meant 
the inclusion of those who had professional or technical expertise or a 
responsible administrative post. 


A second consideration was the stage of the career. On the one hand, 
this meant avoiding those not likely to be settled on a career choice. 
Twenty-five was the lower age limit chosen. On the other hand, an upper 
age limit of forty-five was set to exclude those who had likely reached the 
limits of their capacities and those too old to receive major promotions. 


A third concern was to treat ethnolinguistic factors. We divided the 
population of each department into two parts: the minority “Franco- 
phones” and the dominant “Anglophones.” This terminology, borrowed 
from the French language, indicates the “tuning in” or attachment to one 
of the two major ethnolinguistic traditions in Canada. They are terms 
which can be applied to all Canadians depending on whether they are 
oriented to and identify with the mass media, voluntary associations, 
economic units, or political affairs of either the French or English sector. 


The original plan was to draw random samples of about thirty Franco- 
phones and thirty Anglophones from lists provided by each department. 
However, when we divided the population into Francophone and Anglo- 
phone segments,11 we found that the small number of Francophones 


about 6,600 employees. The Department of Agriculture contains a large staff of 
agricultural scientists doing basic research as well as a service organization that 
safeguards the quality of produce put on the market and provides advice to the 
farming community. It is the seventh largest department among the twenty-three 
departments which make up the public service and has a staff of about 8,000 located 
across Canada. The Department of Public Works is also a large one (8,800 persons) 
and is charged with the construction and maintenance of all federal buildings, roads, 
bridges, wharves, and other properties. Like National Revenue (Taxation), it 
maintains a string of regional offices. These are not to deal with the public, but 
rather to organize local operations. The Department of the Secretary of State was 
composed of three quite autonomous sectors, each concerned with the protection or 
extension of Canadian culture: the National Museum, the Translation Bureau, and 
the Patent Office. The units ranged in size from about 400 in the Patent Office and the 
Translation Bureau to 165 in the National Museum. Nearly all the staff of these 
three units is located in the Capital area. 


11 In accordance with our distinction between Anglophones and Francophones, we 
began by checking the departmental lists for those with French names, and, on some 
lists, French mother tongue. Then a check was made with departmental officials to 
determine if any person who did not speak French and did not consider himself 
French had been included. We also asked if any perscn who regarded himself as a 
French Canadian and was fluent in the French tongue had been missed. Even with 
this checking, however, we found one or two assumed Francophones who, when 
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satisfying our age and salary conditions in four of the five departments 
demanded a 100 percent sample. Otherwise, simple random sampling was 
used. Table 1 shows the size of the Francophone and Anglophone popula- 
tion falling within the established age and salary boundaries in each 
department and the size of the sample selected for interviewing. Only one 
man refused to be interviewed. Altogether we had a total of 168 Anglo- 
phone and 128 Francophone respondents. 


TABLE 1 


ETHNOLINGUISTIC COMPOSITION OF CANADIAN PUBLIC SERVANTS IN NATIONAL 
CAPITAL Area 25—45 YEARS or Acre, Earntnc $6,200 or More PER 
ANNUM IN 1965: POPULATION AND SAMPLE SIZE IN 
SELECTED DEPARTMENTS 


ANGLOPHONES FRANCOPHONES 
TOTAL 
Popu- Chosen for Popu- Chosen for Porv- 
SELECTED DEPARTMENTS lation Interview lation Interview LATION 
Finance ....sessssecssecso 48 28 Ci; 6 6 54 
Agriculture ..............-. 279 37 28 28 307 
National Revenue .......... 154 33 33 33 187 
(Taxation Division) 
Public Works ........0.000: 173 32 (33)* 28 28 201 
Secretary of State .......... 114 38 57 33 171 
Total occ tck c ernia 768 168 (169)* 152 128 920 


* There was one nonrespondent in the Department of Public Works. 


While ethnically the Francophones are almost all French (97 percent), 
they do vary considerably in their ability to use English. Since we are 
dealing with their careers in “English” organizations, we will compare 
those who claim competence in English with those who feel their skills 
are weak. This will allow us to separate the effect of French ethnicity 
from the effect of being able to use English. We also treat the Anglophone 
group as ethnically homogeneous, although it is only 73 percent of British 
origin. However, since the non-British Anglophones are so oriented to 
English culture and language, this is not too great an abuse.” 


contact was made by phone to set up an interview, professed limited ability in French 
and identified completely with English-speaking Canada. These persons were shifted 
into the relevent Anglophone population and became eligible for selection in the 
Anglophone sample. 


12 We could, and perhaps ought, to have decomposed the Anglophone group into its 
British and non-British elements. The non-British Anglophones could be usefully 
compared with the Francophones. 
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Earlier work using cross-tabulations with these data (Canada 1969) 
indicated the importance of using multiple regression techniques. Not 
only did the small sample size lead to testing relationships based on 
relatively few cases, but the pattern of findings also revealed the im- 
portance of controlling for several variables at a time. Compared with 
the Anglophones, Francophones are more likely to be younger, to lack a 
university education, or, if university trained, to have studied arts, com- 
merce, or law rather than science or engineering. These findings make 
imperative the use of multiple-factor techniques. 

We postulate that salary (S) in these organizations is a function (f) 
of the following variables: age (A), education (E), seniority (or years of 
service) (Y), an ethnolinguistic factor (L), and a random component (U). 
We represent this general relationship as follows: 


S= f(A, E, Y, L, U). (1) 


If one postulates that total salary can reasonably be viewed as the result 
of the above factors working in essentially an additive fashion (i.e., that 
there is little or no interaction among the explanatory variables), then 
relationship (1) may be rewritten 


S = Bo + Bid + Bok + BY + Bil +U. (2) 


In (2) the B’s are partial regression coefficients: each measures the effect 
on the dependent variable, S, of a unit change in the independent variable. 

This equation accommodates continuous variables (salary, age, senior- 
ity) but is not directly applicable to the qualitative variables (education 
and ethnolinguistic affinity). We resolved the problem by treating the 
latter as “dummy” or binary variables (see, e.g., Suits 1957), a technique 
which also permitted a refined breakdown of the variables. The variables 
are defined in table 2. 

Concerning education, we defined the university-degree level to dis- 
tinguish between “arts?” and “science-engineering” streams. Also, on the 
basis of their response to a question in which the Francophones rated 
their ability in speaking English and the Anglophones their ability in 
speaking French, we split the two groups into unilingual and bilingual 
sectors.!? In addition, we decided to make the age and seniority variables 
of the same sort rather than enter them as continuous variables in the 
analysis. The primary reason is that the use of dummy variable cate- 
gories removes the need to specify the functional form of the relationship. 


13 Self-ratings are, of course, not valid measures of individual bilingualism, but 
they do allow us to distinguish in gross terms between those who feel comfortable 
in the use of two languages and those who consider themselves as unilingual. 
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We discuss the advantages at greater length below. The result is dummy 
variable categories for age and years of service that are shown in table 2. 


In the revised formula, the value one is assigned to indicate that the 
condition (say E1) is satisfied, and zero otherwise. Equation (2) is then 
rewritten: 


Foe BA as Me Bed SD os ee Ba 
(3) 


Suppose we were to estimate fs: to be 500 and Bos to be 1,000. We would 
then infer that the salary of a man with the same other characteristics but 
having the second education level would earn $500 per year more than 
a man with only the first educational level. 


Equation (3) is the form we employ in the regression analysis. For 
statistical reasons, however, it is not possible to include both the constant 
term, fo, and all the subgroups of any one of the dummy variable cate- 
gories. The reason is that the moment matrix of the regressors would 
then be singular. We therefore retain the constant term, ĝo, and constrain 
one of each of the age, education, seniority and ethnolinguistic variables 
to zero. Specifically, we constrain £2, A3, V1, and L2 to zero by omitting 
these categories from the regression analysis. The interpretation is then 
by comparison with the omitted category.1* Examples below will make this 
point clear. 


The results of the regression analysis appear in table 2. The estimated 
coefficients for nine regressions are reported, first a regression in the form 
of (3) above and then one or more separate regressions for each of the 
ethnolinguistic categories. Regression 1 (col. 1) estimates the effects of 
the various factors when all the observations are included. We shall con- 
sider this equation at length because it provides important information, 
and in order to illustrate the interpretation in this type of analysis. 


Our comparisons between omitted and included categories show, for 
instance, that a man who has completed high school or less (#1) would 
receive an annual salary $708 lower than a man of similar other character- 
istics but with some university training (£2). Similarly, a man with a 
postgraduate degree in, for example, arts, social science, or law (£6), would 
tend to receive $2,497 more per year than the person having only some 
university training but no degree (#2). Looking at ethnolinguistic affinity, 
the implication is that a Francophone who feels uncomfortable in English 
would receive $559 per year less than a bilingual Francophone; a uni- 
lingual Anglophone would receive $431 more, and a bilingual Anglophone 


14 For greater detail on the method of analysis the reader is referred to Goldberger 
(1964), Morgan et al. (1962), and Spencer and Featherstone (1970). 
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‘would receive $477 more than his Francophone counterpart. The age and 
seniority coefficients have similar interpretations. 


Using regression 1 we can estimate the salary levels of men with varying 
combinations of characteristics. For example, we would predict that a 
twenty-eight-year-old civil servant (41) who has a Bachelor’s degree in 
arts, commerce, or the social sciences (£4), who is a bilingual Franco- 
phone, and who has been in the government employ for five years (Y1) 
would receive a salary of $7,458. The estimation is made as follows: 
S = 7,328 — 1,241 X 1 -+ 1371X 1+0X 1-+0X1 = 7,458. By com- 
parison, we would predict that a man with the same characteristics, but 
who has only some university training (#2), would earn $1,371 less. 
Similarly, a man with the above characteristics but five years older would 
earn an additional $753, since only $488, not $1,241, would be subtracted. 


The asterisks entered as superscripts on the coefficient estimates indicate 
their statistical significance. Their presence suggests that we have a reliable 
estimate of the isolated impact of the variable in question as compared 
with the constrained category; their absence that no statistically signifi- 
cant impact for the factor has been found. 


Thus, in regression 1 we find that all of the education categories have 
an impact on salary significantly different from the omitted category. 
Two of the three estimated coefficients in the case of age, seniority, and 
ethnolinguistic identity have an impact different from the omitted cate- 
gory. 

In specifying the form of the regression estimates in table 2, column 1, 
we have assumed that each of the explanatory variables has an independent 
and additive influence in determining salary. It is, however, possible that 
an element of interaction exists between the ethnolinguistic variable and 
some other explanatory variable which would obscure’ the independent 
effect of the former and perhaps suggest that salary differences along 
ethnolinguistic lines may exist when, in fact, the opposite is true. To 
guard against this possibility and to investigate hypotheses 4 and 5, we 
report in columns 2-9 of table 2 the regression estimates of the relationship 
for each of the ethnolinguistic groups separately. 


Age 


As stated in hypothesis 1, we expect to find a positive association between 
age and salary. Since we have constrained the third age category (43) to 
zero, we expect to find negative signs attaching to Al and A2 and positive 
signs attaching to 44. In the “all” cases (cols. 4 and 7) our expectation 
finds support, but in the case of unilingual Francophones and bilingual 
Anglophones we find negative signs attaching to 44. The coefficients, how- 
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ever, are not statistically significant. In figure la we plot the pattern of 
the estimated impact of age on salary for the “all” case. Clearly the pattern 
is strongly upward. Also, while we find no substantial differences between 
the Anglophone and Francophone progression the results do lend some 
support to hypothesis 4, since the majority Anglophones appear to be 
rather more benefited by age than the minority Francophones. 
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Fic. 1—~The estimated impact of age, seniority, and education in determining the 
salary levels of Anglophones and Francophones at midcareer in selected departments 
of the Canadian public service, 1965, (The categories are defined in table 2.) 


Seniority 


With respect to the estimates of income differentials attributable solely to 
seniority, we find an odd pattern as depicted in figure 14. It strongly 
suggests a peak contribution in the thirteen-to-eighteen-years-of-service 
category followed by a sharp decline. 


Education 


We find broad conformity with our expectation that, other things equal, a 
higher level of education is rewarded with a higher salary. Thus all of the 
El estimates bear negative signs, and all of the #3-H6 estimates bear 
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positive signs. Our expectations were Bi < Ba <.8s = By < Bs = Be. We 
find that B,, the income reduction attributable to being in #1 rather than 
E2, is uniformly negative, though not always significant. Categories £3 
and E4 are always higher than #2, though the difference is not always 
statistically significant. It is interesting to note that, among persons who 
have obtained a Bachelor’s degree, those in arts and commerce tend to 
fare rather better than those in science. Furthermore, £5 and E6 (post- 
graduate training) tend to be rather more highly rewarded than £3 and 
£4, Again we note that among persons having postgraduate training, those 
in arts tend to receive appreciably more than those who have a similar 
level of training in the sciences. We plot the pattern of salary differentials 
attributable to education in figure 1c for all Francophones, all Anglo- 
phones, and for both together. The patterns are certainly similar, but 
appear consistent with the suggestion that Anglophones benefit slightly 
more from an improvement in education than do Francophones. Thus our 
results appear consistent with hypothesis 4, though the difference between 
groups is not very great. 


Possible Interaction Effects 


As mentioned earlier, to ensure that one of the explanatory variables of 
great potential interest, ethnolinguistic identity, does not mask the effects 
of other explanatory variables and is not itself masked by them as a result 
of interaction among the variables, we estimated the impact of the other 
explanatory variables for each of the linguistic groups separately. There 
remains, however, the possibility that there is an element of interaction 
among the remaining explanatory variables. Clearly we cannot overcome 
the problem by controlling—for example, for age as well as linguistic 
identity—since we would quickly run out of degrees of freedom. 

An alternative and feasible solution is to introduce explicit interaction 
terms to learn what explanatory value they have. We therefore introduced 
all the education-age, education-seniority, and age-seniority terms and 
tested the interaction measures for significant explanatory power.!5 We 
found no significant interaction effects for the Anglophone groups; how- 
ever, the education-age interaction terms were significant for the Franco- 
phones. The implication is that while the level of education among Anglo- 
phones is approximately independent of age, it is not independent among 
Francophones. This “finding” appears plausible in view of the relatively 
greater educational changes in Quebec in recent years than elsewhere in 
Canada. The efforts of the provincial government in the early 1960s, 


15 The test used is that suggested by Melichar (1965). 
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particularly the implementation of the recommendations of the Parent 
Commission on Education (Quebec Province 1963), show up in statistics 
on university enrollment projections which indicate a faster growth in 
Quebec than in other provinces (Commission on the Financing of Higher 
Education in Canada 1965; Taylor 1967) .'° 

The effect of including the age-education interaction terms in the bi- 
lingual-Francophone and all-Francophone equations is reported in columns 
8 and 9 of table 2. We discuss them in detail only in the case of all Franco- 
phones.** 

The introduction of the interaction terms has an impact on all aspects 
of the estimates. The effect of age, seniority, and education on salary is 
depicted by the lines in figures 1a, 1b, and 1c, respectively. The estimated 
impact of education on the salary of Francophones, while taking into ac- 
count the interaction with age, is shown in figure 1c for the case of 43. 
Similarly, in figure 1e we plot the impact of age on salary, while taking 
into account the interaction with education. The plot is for the case of £2. 
It is clear that by taking into account the age-education interaction, the 
impact previously attributed to each of the factors separately has been 
reduced, and particularly in the case of age.18 At the same time, the pattern 
of salary attributable to seniority alone has assumed a much more plausible 
shape, as is Indicated in figure 1b. The plot is for 43 and £2. 

We conclude that by explicitly taking into account the significant age- 
education interaction effects found to exist in the case of Francophones, we 
strengthen our earlier observation that the positive relationship between 
salary as “effect” and age, education, and seniority as “cause” is weaker 
in the case of the minority group in these bureaucratic organizations. Thus 
there is support for the fourth hypothesis. 

Finally, we consider explicitly our fifth hypothesis, namely, that the 
salary gap between majority and minority men increases with age. In 
figure la we find that the salaries of Anglophones increase with age at a 
steadier and rather more rapid pace than obtains in the case of Franco- 
phones. Indeed, once we allow for the age-education interaction, the 
impact of age alone on salary appears very small for Francophones. 


16 In addition, since the mid-1950s the proportion of students enrolled in arts 
programs in Francophone institutions has decreased while the proportion in science 
and engineering has, in general, increased. The opposite is true in Anglophone 
universities (see Canada, Dominion Bureau of Statistics 1968 and earlier editions). 


iT Using table 2, col. 8, the reader can make his own interpretations in the case of 
bilingual Francophones, The interaction terms could not be included in the unilingual 
Francophone case because there were too few observations. 


18 One rough indicator of the influence of the education variable would be the 
maximum influence less the minimum. 
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IV. CONCLUSION 


Why is it that older minority men with seniority receive significantly lower 
salaries than their majority contemporaries while young minority and 
majority men with like characteristics receive like salaries? The obvious 
answer is that minority men are subject to discrimination over time and 
slip behind the majority men. We must, however, consider other explana- 
tions. For the process of career mobility suggested by the regression 
results is a hypothetical one based on cross-sectional data representing an 
amalgam of the experiences of recent recruits and old hands. 


Three explanations of the salary differential have been advanced. Each 
explanation emphasizes one variable and assumes the variables crucial 
in the other two to be unimportant. The crucial variables are education, 
attrition rates, and the promotion system. The educational gap explanation 
asserts that salary differences exist because the older minority men have 
an education inferior to that of their majority contemporaries with the 
same level of formal training. The implicit assumptions are that there is 
only random fallout from the two groups and that the promotion system 
moves men ahead on the basis of competence. The fallout explanation 
asserts that many of the most able minority men left these organizations. 
The remaining minority personnel, who were on average less able, would 
naturally receive lower salaries. This explanation implicitly assumes a 
similar quality of education among majority and minority men with the 
same level of formal training and an equitable promotion system. The 
career discrimination explanation asserts that inequality results from the 
working of “informal factors” which favor the majority men and implicitly 
assumes no difference in attrition rate or quality of education of minority 
and majority men. 


In emphasizing one factor to the exclusion of the other two, each of 
these explanations tends to overlook important influences. Hence a 
synthesis is in order. The educational gap explanation rests largely on 
the fact that until recently, the Roman Catholic church provided most 
of the educational facilities for Francophones throughout Canada. The 
French-language universities in Quebec were controlled by the church. 
Furthermore, the church-dominated educational system adapted slowly 
to the industrial economy. In 1956 a Quebec Royal Commission on 
Constitutional Problems went out of its way to comment that religious 
groups had neither the personnel or finances required by the expanding 
educational system nor the inclination to provide technical training. 

While it is true that the educational system for Francophones was poorly 
funded and underemphasized science and engineering, it was of high 
quality in the fields which it did stress (Keyfitz 1963)—arts, commerce, 
and law—subjects regarded as ideal preparation. for many positions in 
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federal organizations. Indeed, we have already noted that preparation 
in an arts field tends to be more highly rewarded in the public service. 
Thus there appears to be no firm ground for the educational gap explana- 
tion, at least with reference to the arts, commerce, and law graduates. 

The fallout explanation derives from the rapid social and political 
changes in Quebec in the early and mid-1960s. Economic growth in 
Quebec resembled that of the rest of Canada (Raynauld 1967, chap. 3), 
but in Quebec alone the political processes, particularly during the long 
regime after World War II of Premier Maurice Duplessis, assured the 
retention of church powers in education and in health and welfare services. 
The upshot was that a set of church-dominated institutions was unaltered 
in the midst of a province undergoing massive industrialization and 
urbanization (Cook 1968, chap. 1; Trudeau 1958). 

With the death of Premier Duplessis in 1958 mounting pressures from 
the urban middle class to redefine the function of church and state became 
effective (Guindon 1960, 1964). The survival of Francophone culture and 
the provision of various services, including education, were felt to be the 
prerogative of the provincial government and not of the church. Jean 
Lesage and his Liberal party gained the support of this middle class, 
came to power in 1960, and implemented changes in many spheres of 
Quebec society. The provincial civil service was the agent for planning 
and directing reforms. Many talented Francophones were attracted to the 
expanding provincial public service, particularly Québecots who had ob- 
tained posts in the middle and upper levels of federal ‘organizations. 
“Many of the school’s [Laval’s Faculté des Sciences Sociales| graduates 

. went on to serve the federal government, not as mere trained-seal 
backbenchers in a well-disciplined Quebec bloc, but as top-rank civil 
servants in Ottawa and abroad. When the Duplessis regime crumbled and 
the Lesage government took power in Quebec, many of them were called 
back to serve the provincial government” (Wade 1968, 2:1113). There 
seems to have been no similar exodus of Anglophones during this period. 
Thus it appears that there is some firm support for the fallout explanation. 

No doubt much of the fallout among Francophones occurred because 
of the genuine attractiveness of the positions which opened in Quebec in the 
early and mid-1960s. Perhaps fewer Francophones would have left for 
Quebec City had the Ottawa environment provided better career oppor- 
tunities. The important point, however, is that while many able Franco- 
phones did leave federal organizations at this time, many remained and 
are included in the sample which we are studying. It is unreasonable to 
assume that those who remained would be so substantially inferior to 
those who left that they would drop behind in salary terms, especially 
since there is no reason to suspect an educational deficiency. It thus 
appears that while Francophones had educational and linguistic assets 
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which might be regarded as essential to the smooth operation of federal 
organizations, their abilities were not as highly valued as those of Anglo- 
phones, 

It is also important to consider how Francophones react to such 
discrimination. For instance, middle-level Francophone public servants, 
especially Franco-Ontarians, profess a greater concern than Anglophones 
in obtaining secure employment (Beattie 1970, chap. 3). Although the 
Ouébecots, like the Anglophones, tend to seek challenge and variety in their 
work, there exists a consistent theme in the study of Francophone work 
histories and attitudes indicating their relatively lower achievement 
motivation, stronger family ties, and more extensive use of particularistic 
criteria in economic decision making (Miner 1939; Hughes 1943; Taylor 
1960, 1964; Auclair and Read 1966; Migué 1970). While such tendencies 
are likely consequences of discrimination, they then become factors in the 
slower rates of advancement of Francophones. 

It is now possible to assess the results bearing on our five hypotheses. 
First, it appears that the simple process of aging brings regular salary 
increments (hypothesis 1 supported). Second, seniority has a slight in- 
fluence on salary (hypothesis 2 weakly supported). Third, level of educa- 
tion has a strong impact in determining the general range of salary 
(hypothesis 3 supported). But each of these statements must be qualified 
to take account of majority and minority status. Biological aging, the 
accumulation of seniority, and educational attainment bring greater gains 
for majority than minority men (hypothesis 4 supported). Therefore, to 
answer the Weberian question with which we opened, it appears that 
education (expertise) is more important for advancement than is seniority, 
but its effect is blunted by minority status. 

In 1965 older majority men were at higher salary levels than their 
minority equivalents, but young majority and minority men were on a 
par (hypothesis 5 supported). We argue that although there was a fallout 
of able minority-men in the early 1960s and an educational gap between 
Francophones and Anglophones in science and engineering fields, career 
discrimination is the primary factor accounting for the salary differentials. 
Perhaps, however, the implementation of some of the recommendations of 
the Royal Commission on Bilingualism and Biculturalism plus the recent 
focus on the “French fact” in Canada will spell an end to career discrimina- 
tion in the public service. If so, the equality of salary levels which now 
exists for young majority and minority personnel will be maintained as 
they accumulate seniority. 
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Census data for Toronto in 1961 are employed to determine the 
patterns of residential segregation along three separate dimensions 
of ethnicity—ethnic origin, birthplace, and mother tongue. For each 
of these ethnic characteristics, published and unpublished data are 
used to generate the “expected” patterns of segregation based only on 
the differences in education, occupation, and income composition 
between various groups. The SES differences by themselves account 
for only relatively small proportions of the ethnic residential segrega- 
tion in all cases. Special-run cross tabulations show, further, that 
mother-tongue and birthplace groups with similar occupation or in- 
come statuses are no less segregated than total ethnic populations. 
In contrast with accounts of racial residential segregation, the pre- 
vailing socioeconomic interpretation of the segregation of immigrants 
and other ethnic groups has been accepted too uncritically. 


Two forms of the social differentiation of ethnic populations have been 
the subject of continuing ‘research. For one, interest has been focused on 
the socioeconomic differentials among various ethnic and racial groups— 
for example, between blacks and whites in the United States (Blau and 
Duncan 1967; Lieberson and Fuguitt 1967; Farley 1970), among immi- 
grant and other minority groups in the United States and Canada (Duncan 
and Duncan 1968; Porter 1965), and among religious groups in the 
United States (Lenski 1963; Gockel 1969; Goldstein 1969; Jackson, Fox, 
and Crockett 1970; Rhodes and Nam 1970). A second form of analysis 
has been concerned with establishing the degree and pattern of residential 
segregation among ethnic groups in the urban centers of various countries 
(Duncan 1959; Lieberson 1963; Taeuber and Taeuber 1965; Jones 1967; 
Metha 1969; Darroch and Marston 1969) .? 


1A preliminary version of this paper was read at the 1970 Annual Meeting of the 
Canadian Sociology and Anthropology Association, Winnipeg, Manitoba. We wish 
to thank G. Sabir Shakeel and Nilly Akerman for their assistance and to acknowl- 
edge the useful comments of reviewers. This research was supported by a grant 
sponsored jointly by the Canada Council and the Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation of Canada. 


2 Ethnicity is here taken to refer specifically to such attributes of populations as 
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For the most part, these two kinds of studies have been pursued sepa- 
rately, although it is possible to formulate two ‘contrasting models which 
specify the relationship between the two forms of ethnic differentiation. 
On the one hand, it is contended or strongly implied that, for national 
origin and religious groups, differences in socioeconomic status largely 
determine the dissimilarities in residential distributions that do exist. This 
particular interpretation of factors responsible for ethnic residential segre- 
gation may be referred to as the socioeconomic or “social class” model. 


On the other hand, an alternative model can be posited in which ethnic 
status is distinguished from socioeconomic status with respect to its con- 
sequences for the residential patterns of ethnic groups. In fact, as an 
explanation of the high and persistent segregation of Negroes in American 
cities, the socioeconomic explanation has been effectively discredited. 
Taeuber (1965, 1968), among others, has on several occasions shown 
that it is demonstrably false to attribute any significant degree of black 
residential segregation to differences in the economic statuses of blacks and 
whites. That is, residential segregation in this case is accounted for by 
more direct reference to nonsocioeconomic differences between racial 
groups. This particular interpretation of factors responsible for ethnic 
residential segregation may be referred to as the “ethnic” model. 


These two models (or interpretations) of the relationship between 
ethnic segregation and socioeconomic status are clearly summarized in 
the following passage: “In broad perspective, the historical trend toward 
Improving socioeconomic status of immigrant groups has gone hand in 
hand with decreasing residential segregation. In contrast, Negro residential 
segregation from whites has increased steadily over past decades until it 
has reached universally high levels in cities throughout the United States, 
despite advances in the socioeconomic status of Negroes” (Taeuber and 
Taeuber 1964, p. 378). 


A point of departure for the present study lies in the recognition that the 
“ethnic” model has rarely been applied to ethnic populations other than 
blacks.’ It seems that this paucity is not merely an oversight but is 
due primarily to the widely held assumption that blacks are quite unlike 
immigrants and other ethnic groups in both the extent and causes of 


nationality background, birthplace, and mother tongue as well as to characteristics 
such as race and religion. (For a further examination of the multidimensionality of 
ethnicity, see Darroch and Marston 1969.) The socioeconomic differentials of ethnic 
groups refer simply to the relative differences between their distributions in income, 
_ occupational, and educational status. 


3 Only two cases, Lieberson’s work for Cleveland in 1930 (1963) and Metha’s study 
of Poona, India (1969), are known to the authors. In both these cases, and in the 
present study, the analyses are limited to data at one point in time and do not 
directly deal with the associations between changes in SES status and changes in 
the residential distributions of ethnic groups. 
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residential segregation. This distinction has been consistently reiterated 
in reference to American cities (Taeuber and Taeuber 1964; Farley 1970). 
In addition, there has been the claim that in other countries the persistence 
of ethnic residential segregation can, in fact, be attributed to social class 
differences among ethnic groups, for example, in the case of Australian 
(Jones 1967) and Canadian (Richmond 19678) cities. 

It is the purpose of this study to determine the empirical relevance of 
the socioeconomic model in accounting for ethnic residential segregation 
in Canada. This implicitly involves a preliminary and indirect assessment 
of the empirical relevance of the ethnic model as well. The analysis is 
reported in detail only for Toronto, but a report of the results of com- 
parable analyses for Montreal and Vancouver is also presented. 


DATA AND METHODS 


Toronto is a metropolitan area (with a population of over 1,800,000 in 
1961) for which it is possible to obtain unique data for the purpose of 
this study. In the first place Canadian census reports provide information 
on both ethnic and socioeconomic characteristics in greater detail than is 
usually available in national censuses. With regard to ethnicity we first 
employ the. published census tract data for selected ethnic origin groups, 
taken as representing the nationality background of both the native and 
foreign-born populations.* As indicators of the socioeconomic status of the 
census tract populations we are able to employ relatively detailed classifica- 
tions for three central criteria—education, occupation, and income. It 
is worthwhile noting that previous attempts to assess directly the socio- 
economic basis of ethnic segregation have been limited, since the United 
States census reports provide ethnic identity for only first- and second- 
generation immigrants, while British and Australian census reports provide 
only birthplace data. 

In addition to census tract data, we acquired, for the metropolitan area 
as a whole, unpublished cross tabulations of selected ethnic origin groups 
by each of the three measures of socioeconomic status. These data are 
employed in a standardization technique used to examine the relationship 
between socioeconomic status and levels of segregation. 


4 Ethnic origin refers to the ethnic or cultural group to which the respondent or his 
ancestor (on the male side) belonged on coming to North America. 


5 The income classification refers to wage and salary earners. We use seven categories: 
under $1,000; 1,000-1,999; 2,000-2,999; 3,000-3,999; 4,000-4,999; 5,000-9,999; 
10,000 and over. The occupation groups are managerial, professional, clerical, sales, 
service and recreation, transportation and communication, primary, craftsmen, and 
laborers. The educational classification applies to those not attending school and is 
broken down into categories of: no school, elementary; high school 1-2; high school 
3-5; and university or more. 
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Another more direct examination of the socioeconomic basis of ethnic 
segregation is undertaken through the use of special-run census tract data 
_ for mother-tongue and for birthplace groups. Each of these variables is 
cross tabulated by a dichotomous white-collar, blue-collar occupational 
classification and cross tabulated separately by a dichotomous income 
variable which divides those earning over $6,000 from those earning less 
than $6,000 annually in 1960. These data make possible unique com- 
parisons of the actual levels and pattern of ethnic segregation within and 
hetween general social class groupings. 

The basic measure of ethnic residential segregation employed throughout 
the study is the “index of dissimilarity.” As a measure of the spatial 
separation of any two populations, the index is computed as the sum of 
either the positive or the negative differences between the proportional 
distributions of the two populations (in the present case, summed over 
the 301 census tracts of Toronto reported in 1961). The index ranges from 
zero, indicating no dissimilarity in the spatial distributions, to 100, in- 
dicating complete dissimilarity or segregation between the two groups. For 
convenience we refer here either to the “segregation index” or to the “index 
of dissimilarity” whenever a comparison is made between the residential 
distributions of two ethnic populations. A substantive interpretation of the 
values of the index is given in terms of the percentage of one population 
which would have to move to different subareas (tracts) in order to have 
the same proportional residential distributions as another population. The 
index has been discussed extensively elsewhere (Duncan and Duncan 1955; 
Taeuber and Taeuber 1965, appendix A).® 


ANALYSIS 


The most typical procedure for describing the relationship between the 
socioeconomic ranking of ethnic groups and their levels of segregation is 
to compute some form of zero-order correlation between the two variables. 
In fact, relatively strong correlations of this sort have been reported and 
lend support to the contention that a positive relationship does exist 
between social distance and residential segregation. Lieberson’s.comprehen- 
sive analysis of ethnic segregation in American cities has often been noted 
for providing evidence of the association, over time, between the process 
of residential desegregation of immigrant groups and their increasing 
socioeconomic similarity to the native white population. He also shows 


6 This index measures only the unevenness of spatial distributions. Other aspects of 
“segregation,” such as the concentration or location of ethnic groups, could also be 
examined with respect to their relationship to ethnic socioeconomic differentials or, 
more simply, to the location of socioeconomic groups, as in the case of recently 
reported studies in social area analysis (Jones 1968; Abu Lughod 1969). 
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moderatély strong cross-sectional correlations between the level of resi- 
dential segregation of immigrant groups and their relative positions on 
several status measures (Lieberson 1963). 

In effect, the case for the socioeconomic explanation of ethnic resi- 
dential segregation has in very large measure rested on such evidence, and 
it has not been uncommon to cite these findings as if to confirm the direct 
effects of socioeconomic factors on ethnic residential segregation (Taeuber 
and Taeuber 1964; Powers 1968; Kantrowitz 1969; Farley 1970).* How- 
ever, it is significant that in the course of the more detailed investigations 
some caution has been expressed about assigning a direct causal role to 
socioeconomic variables (Lieberson 1963; Taeuber and Taeuber 1965). 
It is in this context that the present study is undertaken, since correlational 
evidence by itself would appear to be an insufficient basis on which to 
assess elther a “social class” or an alternative “ethnic status” model. 

We begin with the indexes of residential dissimilarity between all pairs 
of selected ethnic origin groups in metropolitan Toronto as shown in 
table 1. The groups are arranged in order of their increasing residential dis- 
similarity from the British population, which is taken as a standard by 
virtue of its numerical dominance (60.7 percent of the metropolitan pop- 


TABLE 1 


INDEXES OF DISSIMILARITY IN RESIDENTIAL DISTRIBUTION OF ETHNIC ORIGIN GROUPS, 
METROPOLITAN TORONTO, 1961* 


INDEX OF DISSIMILARITY AMONG ETHNIC GROUPS 


ORIGIN GROUP 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 Il 12 

1. British o-ctseeeesae pak 15 16 20 20 27 35 4 4 46 52 55 

2. Scandinavian ...... .— 17 23 19 28 37 39 4&3 45 50 56 

3. German ........... reu -wtu AES 23 30 32 33 33 36 47 51 

4. French ............ wee eee ... 28 29 30 38 37 4 50 5 

5. Netherlands ....... 2° 3 AG 46 49 54 58B 

Gs Other senccisrrises oae aes eee baa: nace 40 6 42% 51i 56i t57 

7. Asiatic 35.55 ake Next “kee aon “ata: ase aaae OD. A- A S a 

8. Other Europeant .. ne. ae aaa cee wee cee ț 38 30. 35 48 

9. Ukrainian ..... Sed: Wet. an “tae de. wale som aia waa. “eo Ye. a5 

10;° Polish oo hswiilee sae dit 8. Be. “eae ads. cite. eke Hes Aa CoD 50 
11. Russian ........... aed... “seas. tees. aar iy wate. “Seg. oae Exes aa DO 
12. Italian ............ : 





* These indexes are given in a form reported in an earlier study in this project (Darroch and 
Marston 1969). Some variations in the computations were undertaken for the purpose of this study 
and are reported later. 

7 Jewish origin group included in Other European category. 


T The evidence for non-American cities is similarly restricted to correlations between 
indexes of the economic and residential differentials between immigrant groups, and 
the inference regarding the role of economic factors has been the same (Collison 1967; 
Jones 1967). An alternative approach has rested on factor analytic treatments of 
correlations, but in this case the correlations are between the socioeconomic and 
ethnic characteristics of the subareas of cities (Sweetser 1965; Jones 1968; Abu 
Lughod 1969). 
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ulation in 1961) and its historical position as a “charter” group. The over- 
all pattern of segregation seems to substantiate the well-known notions 
of status ranking among ethnic groups in Canada (Porter 1968). There is 
a rather low level of segregation between any pair of the five groups 
originating from northern and western Europe. Those with southern and 
eastern European origins are more highly segregated not only from the 
former but also from each other. The Asiatic, Other, and Other European 
groups are less segregated from the northern and western European groups 
than from those of southern and eastern European heritage (the Other 
European category includes over 60 percent of the Jewish population of the 
metropolitan area in these tabulations. Jews meke up 39 percent of the 
total Other European category). 


In accounting for such a consistent pattern of spatial distances, the 
socioeconomic explanation argues that the processes of ethnic socioeco- 
nomic integration entail, as a necessary concomitant, the parallel process of 
residential integration. Thus, the ordering of the ethnic groups by spatial 
distances at one point in time, as in table 1, directly reflects their relative 
economic positions, if not their more general socioeconomic status dis- 
tances.2 ‘Table 2 presents three measures of the average socioeconomic 
position of the origin groups in 1960, that is, the percentage of each group 
which had completed five years or more of schooling, the percentage earn- 
ing over $6,000, and the percentage of employed males in white-collar 
occupations. Although these unpublished data do not provide for measures 
of socioeconomic status which are standardized for age or the length of 
residence of the origin groups, they are not unlike the kinds of data 
previously used in examining the socioeconomic thesis. 


As in table 1, the origin groups are arranged with respect to their 
increasing residential dissimilarity from the dominant population. With 
the exception of the Russian group, there is evidence to support the 
general impression that segregation from the British group does indeed 
reflect the relative socioeconomic position of each origin group. This can 
be seen, for example, in the rankings of the unweighted means for three 
categories of origin groups—those from northern and western Europe 
(“old” immigrants), the Asiatic and Other origin groups, and those from 
southern and eastern Europe (“new” immigrants).® Note, however, that 
the average percentage in white-collar occupations is lower for the “old 


8 The processes of socioeconomic and residential integration are often seen as 
primarily intergenerational transitions. The origin group data, however, reflects both 
these and advances made by first-generation immigrants. 


9For the general use and implications of the terms “old” and “new” immigrants, 
see Lieberson (1963). It should be noted that this distinction does not clearly 
correspond to differences in times of arrival to Canada, as it does for immigrants to 
the United States. 
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TABLE 2 


INDICATORS OF SOCIOECONOMIC STATUS OF ETHNIC ORIGIN Groups, Toronto, 1961 


(%) 

(%) Completed (%) (%) 

Total High School Earning over White-Collar 

Ethnic Origin Population or More* $6,000F Occupations} 
Drnsh  a2xaeeee BOCA ROS 60.7 18.0 15.8 65.1 
Scandinavian ..........005 0.9 21.9 13.9 53.3 
German .....resssorersese 4,4 18.1 9.8 48.5 
French 24% cbuesene rads tes 3.4 11.2 8.1 52.8 
Netherlands ......... 0.06. 1.8 18.2 12.1 57.0 
KE GEA AAN as 17.5 12.0 55.3 
Other). cwoawekwtsdaxsdaes 3.1 14.3 11.7 56.6 
Asiatic .assuesossnasasnesso 1.1 17.0 7.3 70.6 
Other European# ......... 10.4 18.5 6.8 57.7 
sa EE EAE ae 16.6 8.6 61.6 
Ukrainian... cc ceca eeeaee 2.6 13.1 4.8 48.3 
Polsh. ~icaeaeuisntt ae he scl 3.2 15.1 7.2 50.3 
RUSSIAN seraonaoaa renra 0.8 27.0 16.1 74.4 
HG 7 CF 3 ey ee 7.7 2.7 1.8 27.8 


E veea ae let eck 14.5 75 50.2 


Source.—Unpublished Dominion Bureau of Statistics (D.B.S.) data. 
* Applies only to those not attending school in 1961. 

t Labor force members only. 

t Male labor force only. 

§ Unweighted mean, 

|] Other non-European and not stated. 

# Includes Jewish origin group. 


immigrant” groups, who are in general least segregated from the British, 
than it is for the Asiatic and Other origin groups (55.3 percent and 61.6 
percent). 


More specifically, the social class model asserts that there should be a 
clear association between the level of segregation of ethnic groups and 
their respective differences in socioeconomic status. From the data of table 
2, T correlations were computed between the ranks of eleven groups with 
respect to their segregation from the British (ranked from least to most 
segregated) and the comparable ranks of the percentage differences (abso- 
lute values) in the three status measures (ranked from least to greatest 
absolute status difference). Kendall’s r correlations between residential 
segregation and differences in education, income, and occupational status 
are 42, .46, and .13. 

Of course, these associations only refer to segregation and status differ- 
entials from the dominant population, but similar levels of association 
would be predicted to hold between the dissimilarities in residence and 
status among all ethnic groups. Thus for all 66 pairs of ethnic groups the 
indexes of residential dissimilarity presented in table 1 were correlated 
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with identically computed indexes of dissimilarity for the educational, 
occupational, and income distributions of the groups. The simple product 
moment correlations were, for education differences, .566; for income 
differences, .601; and for differences in occupational status, .417.1° To 
emphasize the point, the squared multiple correlation coefficient of .535 
indicates that a linear combination of these three status measures alone 
may be said to account for over half of the total variation of the residential 
dissimilarities between all pairs of origin groups. 

In essence, this preliminary analysis suggests that evidence could be 
marshalled in support of the social class model of ethnic residential segre- 
gation in Toronto. We argue, however, that the data required to examine 
the model in its significant aspects is not of this kind. That is, as an ex- 
planatory account, the class model of ethnic segregation has implied much 
more than merely greater or lesser zero-order associations between factors 
of ethnic group status and patterns of ethnic residential segregation. It 
represents, in fact, the prevailing view of the central outcome of the process 
of ethnic group “assimilation” or integration, in which, on the average, 
any ethnic group’s gains in education or occupational status will be 
reflected in an advantage in income and thus in purchasing power on the 
urban housing market and, in turn, will be translated into comparably 
greater levels of residential integration with the host population. 

The socioeconomic model thus implies that at any given time the level 
of residential segregation of ethnic groups is attributable, on the one hand, 
to the fact that there are significant differences in the groups’ socioeconomic 
positions and, on the other hand, that the various social class groups 
themselves are dissimilarly distributed over the residential areas of the 
city. If, in addition, there is no significant residential segregation between 
ethnic groups at equivalent levels of purchasing power or status, ethnic 
residential segregation is entirely accounted for by socioeconomic differ- 
entiation.11 

To examine in detail the empirical content of this argument in reference 
to Toronto, we employed a technique—based on the general procedures 
of indirect standardization—-which generates the residential distributions 
for each ethnic group “expected” as a result of the operation of these 
socioeconomic conditions alone. The procedure has been thoroughly dis- 
cussed elsewhere and in the context of similar studies (Duncan 1959; 
Lieberson 1963, chap. 3; Taeuber and Taeuber 1965, chap. 4). A brief 
example of our use of the Toronto data will serve to demonstrate its 


10 The detailed socioeconomic variables reported above were used in these com- 
putations (see n. 4). 


11 The assumptions stated here are identical with those made explicit by Taeuber 
(1965) in his analysis of the significance of the “poverty” explanation for racial 
residential segregation in U.S. cities. 
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application here. In the case of income differences, for the metropolitan 
Toronto population as a whole, we know the proportions of each income 
category of a detailed classification, which are of given ethnic origins. If 
these proportions are applied to the actual distribution of income groups 
among the tracts of the city, they generate the number of each origin group 
expected to reside in each tract solely on the basis of income differentiation. 

For the purpose of comparison with the actual levels of segregation, 
indexes of dissimilarity may be computed between the expected residential 
distributions of the origin groups. Table 3 presents a summary of the 


TABLE 3 


ACTUAL AND EXPECTED INDEXES OF RESIDENTIAL DISSIMILARITY BETWEEN THE BRITISH 
AND EACH OF THE OTHER ORIGIN GROUPS, BASED ON INDIRECT STANDARDIZATION FOR 
EDUCATION, OCCUPATION, AND INCOME: RATIOS (IN %) OF EXPECTED TO ACTUAL 
INDEXES, TORONTO, 1961 


EXPECTED INDEX BASED ON 


ACTUAL Edu- Occu- 

ORIGIN GROUP INDEX cation % E/A pation % EJA Income % EJA 
Scandinavian ... 14.40 0.87 6.0 1.85 12.8 1.24 8.6 
German ....... 17.13 0.67 3.9 4.07 23.8 5.25 30.6 
French ........ 22.19 3.72 16.7 6.17 27.8 6.62 29.8 
Netherlands .... 17.21 1.30 7.6 2.04 11.9 3.18 18.5 
Other a.s... 26.16 1.81 6.9 2.59 9.9 3.71 14.2 
Asiatic ......... 34.93 2.62 7.5 3.57 10.2 8.05 23.0 
Other European . 32.27 3.73 11.6 4.97 15.4 10.25 31.8 
Ukrainian ...... 44.05 5.47 12.4 7.15 16.2 9.77 22.2 
Polish pass ees 48.09 4.30 8.9 3.13 6.5 7.73 16.1 
Russian ........ 53.61 2.84 5.3 8.07 15.1 2.89 5.4 
Italian ......... 56.20 12.30 21.9 14.08 25.1 15.72 28.0 
Jewish ......... 78.87 1.40 1.8 10.01 12.7 2.98 3.8 


Source.—Unpublished D.B.S. data. 


findings for the expected ethnic residential dissimilarities based not only 
on income but on education and occupation distributions as well. Column 
1 gives the actual indexes of segregation between the British origin group, 
as a standard population, and each of the other origin groups. These 
indexes differ from those given in the first row of table 1 because of 
slight computational differences. With unpublished data it has been possible 
in this case to consider a separate Jewish origin group.!? In addition to 
the indexes of dissimilarity between the “expected” residential distribu- 


12 The computations of tract distributions which included the Jewish origin group 
were based on the data of smaller enumeration areas. The “EA” data were accumulated 
to the tract level, resulting in slight differences from the original tract data. The 
inclusion of a Jewish origin group was undertaken specifically for the purpose of 
evaluating in more detail the economic basis of ethnic segregation in Toronto. The 
primary difference lies in the removal of this population from the Other European 
category. 
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tions of the British group and each of the other origin groups, the table 
presents, in percentages, the ratios of the expected indexes to the actual 
indexes. The expected indexes and the ratios of expected to actual indexes 
were computed separately for the three measures of socioeconomic status. 

This evidence makes clear what the earlier data only hinted, that none 
of the three criteria of socioeconomic status can account for more than a 
relatively small proportion of the residential dissimilarity found between 
the dominant British origin group and the cthers. Moreover, this con- 
clusion holds for the residential dissimilarity of any pair of origin groups 
as well, although these data have been excluded here for the sake of 
brevity.7° 

Ethnic differences in income tend to account for the greatest proportion 
of the total segregation between groups, amounting on the average to 19 
percent of the total. Occupational and educational differences between the 
origin groups yield expected indexes which average only 16 and 10 percent, 
respectively, of the actual indexes. Expected indexes based on income 
account for approximately 30 percent of the actual residential segregation 
of four origin groups—-Other European, German, French, and Italian— 
and for some 20 percent of the actual segregation of the Asiatic and 
Ukrainian populations. In contrast, for only two groups (the French and 
Italian) can differences in occupational composition amount to over 20 
percent of their residential dissimilarities, while only for the Italian popula- 
tion can education status be said to contribute to over 20 percent of the 
actual segregation.‘* In general and perhaps as expected, the segregation 
of the Jewish origin group is least affected by socioeconomic differentials. 
Finally, it should be noted that the residential distributions which are 
“expected” on the basis of the three separate socioeconomic factors can- 
not be considered additive, since it is certain that the three status indicators 
are interrelated to some degree in each case and probably highly so in 
most cases. With the possible exception of the French and Italian groups, 
the multiple effects of education, occupation, and income differences could 
account for less than half of the actual residential segregation between the 
origin groups, and in most cases much less than half (see table 3). 

Although the implications of the data discussed thus far seem relatively 
clear, they fail to answer a number of basic questions. In the first place, 
however unique and useful ethnic origin categories may be, their cultural 
and behavioral implications remain in doubt. Certainly the data have been 
shown to be subject to considerable arbitrary variation (Ryder 1955). In 


13 The association between actual and expected indexes of dissimilarity could be 
further investigated by decomposing the correlations between them (Duncan 1959), 
but we felt it would add little to the immediate implications of the analysis. 


14 A larger percentage of the Italian population of Toronto are immigrants than of 
any other origin group (58.9 percent in 1960). 
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addition, the ethnic origin classification does not differentiate native-born 
from immigrant populations, while it may be the latter to whom a cross- 
sectional socioeconomic model of residential segregation is most applicable. 
Moreover, from a descriptive point of view none of the above data permits 
a direct assessment of the degree to which ethnic populations sharing 
essentially the same social class position are, in fact, residentially segre- 
gated. 


Special-run census data for selected birthplace and mother-tongue groups 
allow further analysis bearing on each of these issues. The mother-tongue 
and birthplace groups considered here are restricted to those deemed to 
represent the most prominent ethnic “communities” in Toronto in 1961. 
The actual residential dissimilarities among the groups along both dimen- 
sions of ethnicity have been discussed elsewhere, but, although of some- 
what greater magnitude, they are very similar in pattern to those given 
for origin groups (Darroch and Marston 1969). Again we present only the 
dissimilarities in the residential distributions between a dominant popula- 
tion and the other groups along each ethnic dimension; the English-speak- 
ing and the Canadian-born populations are taken as the standards. The 
special-run data may be used to replicate, in a more limited fashion, the 
expected cases analysis for the origin groups. In this case only differentials 
in occupational and income distributions are available, and these are limited 
to a white-collar—blue-collar dichotomy and a division between those 
earning over $6,000 and those earning less than $6,000 in 1960.15 However, 
it can be shown that for a dichotomous socioeconomic variable the product 
of (1) the percentage difference between the two ethnic groups in socio- 
economic status distributions and (2) the index of residential dissimilarity 
between the socioeconomic groups yields an expected index of ethnic 
segregation equivalent to those calculated above for origin groups by 
indirect standardization (Taeuber and Taeuber 1965, chap. 4). Table 4 
reports these expected indexes along with actual indexes for mother- 
tongue and birthplace groups and also gives the percentage ratio of the 
two indexes based on both occupation and income status differences. 


Again it seems evident that the residential dissimilarities attributable to 
differentials in income or in occupational status are not sufficient to ac- 
count for more than minor proportions of the actual segregation between 
the English-speaking and other mother-tongue groups or between the 
Canadian-born and other birthplace groups. Although the actual level of 


15 The white-collar occupations were chosen to include the managerial, professional, 
clerical, and sales categories plus a selected group of occupations classified under the 
census transport and communication category (for example, airline pilots and actors). 
Blue-collar occupations include the remainder of the transport and communication 
category in addition to service and recreation, craftsmen, and laborers. Both occupa- 
tion and income variables refer to labor force members only. 
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TABLE 4 


ACTUAL AND EXPECTED INDEXES OF RESIDENTIAL DISSIMILARITY BETWEEN ENGLISH- 
SPEAKING AND OTHER MOTHER-TONGUE GROUPS AND BETWEEN CANAD:AN-BORN AND 
OTHER BIRTHPLACE GROUPS, BASED on DICHOTOMOUS OCCUPATION AND INCOME 
VARIABLES: RATIOS (IN 9) oF EXPECTED TO ACTUAL INDEXES, TORONTO, 1961 





EXPECTED InpEx BASED ON 


ACTUAL a E 
GROUP INDEX Occupation % EJA Income % BIA 
Mother-tongue: 
German ......c.ceee 26.67 6.08 22.8 4.72 17.7 
Other ENEE EREN 35.11 3.97 11.3 4.28 12.2 
Ukrainian .......... 50.41 5.90 11.7 5.72 11.4 
PONS? a0 See theese 50.85 5.48 . 10.8 4.96 9.8 
Italan „anassen 61.95 10.34 16.7 8.28 13.4 
Birthplace: 
United Kingdom .... 13.88 0.50 3.6 1.92 13.8 
United States ....... 24.95 3.95 15.8 8.32 33.4 
Other +4462 baked tees 29,08 1.15 4.0 4.12 14.2 
German .......uee0- 30.30 5.85 19,3 5.28 17.4 
Other European ..... 30,26 5.22 17.3 5.36 17.7 
Russian ....--..6.-- 49.19 3.97 8.1 5.32 10.8 
POSH: scrisa 54,06 3.93 7.3 3.48 6.4 
Italian ......ssonse 62.54 10.48 16.8 8.64 13.8 


Source.—Special-run D.B.S. data. 
Note.—Index of residential segregation between income groups is 40; between occupation groups, 26. 


residential segregation between language groups is somewhat higher than 
between origin groups, it appears that only in the case of the German- 
and English-speaking populations do either occupational or income differ- 
entials account for as much as 20 percent of the ethnic residential segrega- 
tion. In brief, the analysis-for mother-tongue groups more than substan- 
tiates the findings for origin groups. 


Further, it was suggested above that the socioeconomic model of ethnic 
residential segregation was largely based on a conception of the experiences 
of immigrant populations in urban centers. That is, the initial, heavy 
concentration of immigrants in centralized ethnic communities has in 
large part been seen as due to their lower levels of skills and education 
combined with the greater availability of lower-income employment and 
of cheaper housing toward the center of the city (McEntire 1960). Accord- 
ing to this account the residential segregation between first-generation 
immigrants and the native-born population in Toronto should, to a great 
extent, be attributable to their differences in socioeconomic composition. 
In this light, perhaps the data for birthplace groups are most convincing 
regarding the relatively small proportions of ethnic residential dissimilar- 
ities for which socioeconomic factors can again be held responsible. Only 
in the rather unusual case of the income differential between those born 
in the United States and the native Canadian population can economic 
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factors account for as much as 30 percent of the residential segregation. 
On the average, for all groups, income differences explain less than 16 per- 
cent of the actual segregation of immigrants from the native-born popula- 
tion, while occupational differences explain less than 12 percent. 

One comparison in these data amply illustrates their general implica- 
tions. Given the “charter” status and the preferential selective criteria 
applied to immigrants from the United Kingdom (Porter 1965; Richmond 
1967a), it is not surprising that the socioeconomic status differences 
between them and the Canadian-born population are too slight to generate 
any significant degree of residential segregation. On the other hand, those 
of Italian birth are both highly segregated from the Canadian-born popula- 
tion and known to be among the postwar immigrants with the lowest 
levels of formal education and of occupational status on arrival (Richmond 
1967a). Thus, it is crucial to the version of the socioeconomic model 
paraphased above in reference to immigrants that the income factor Is 
no more significant for Italian-Canadian residential segregation than for 
immigrants from the United Kingdom and that the occupational differ- 
ences are only slightly more important. In sum, the presumption is simply 
untenable that, once social class composition is taken into account, there 
remains very little difference between national origin groups in residential 
distributions. 

The expected cases procedures reported above are sufficient to establish 
that, in general, only a small proportion of the actual residential segrega- 
tion among ethnic populations can be attributed to socioeconomic differ- 
ences alone. In other words, it is known that significant differences must 
exist in the residential distribution of ethnic groups even at equivalent 
levels of socioeconomic status. It would be instructive, therefore, to com- 
pare directly the degree and pattern of residential segregation between 
various ethnic populations at essentially similar levels of socioeconomic 
status. Moreover, a direct analysis permits the detection of possibly 
significant variations in the general pattern of segregation between ethnic 
populations, since exceptions to the general relationship may exist for 
specific social class levels and for particular ethnic populations. For ex- 
ample, while socioeconomic status accounts for only a small amount of 
the actual high degree of segregation between the British and Italians, a 
comparison of only the higher-status British with only the higher-status 
Italians might reveal a relatively low degree of segregation. This specific 
type of discrepancy (which in this case actually conforms to the socio- 
economic model) in the general relationship between the British and 
Italians would be neither detected nor measurable in an expected case 
analysis. 

Cross tabulations of mother-tongue and birthplace dimensions of ethnic- 
ity by basic income and occupational groups make possible these unique 
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comparisons.4® Indexes of dissimilarity within social class categories 
between selected mother-tongue populations and the British population 
and indexes within social class categories between selected birthplace 
populations and the Canadian-born population are presented in table 5. 
If differences in occupation or income are the crucial factors in the 
segregation of ethnic groups, the level of ethnic segregation within so- 
cial class categories should be somewhat lower than that between the 


TABLE 5 


INDEXES OF RESIDENTIAL DISSIMILARITY BETWEEN SELECTED Erunic GROUPS 
(MOTHER-TONGUE AND BIRTHPLACE POPULATIONS) WITHIN SOCIAL CLASS 
CATEGORIES (OCCUPATION AND INCOME) 


SEGREGATION 
FROM ENGLISH 
MOTHER- SEGREGATION FEOM ENGLISH MOTHER-TONGUE 
TONCO GROUP WITHIN SOCIAL CLASS CATEGORIES 
ROUP ae eee ee 
MOTHER-TONGUE (Totat LABOR White- Blue- Earns over Earns under 
GROUP Force) Collar Collar $6,000 $6,000 

German ...... cone 27 28 27 35 26 
Other Qin iid eawrndvnd 35 37 i 34 38 34 
Ukrainian .......... 50 53 50 52 51 
Polish ....asasessso 51 51 §2 53 51 
TANS enisi 62 59 60 58 60 

SEGREGATION 

FROM SEGREGATION FROM CANADIAN-BORN GROUP 
CANADIAN- WITHIN SOCIAL CLASS CATEGORIES 
BORN GROUP on 
BIRTHPLACE (Torat LABOR White- Blue- Earns over Earns under 
GROUP Force) Collar Collar $6,000 $6,000 

United Kingdom .... 14. 16 . 15 17 14 
United States ....... 25 27 35 28 26 
Other ............., 29 29 38 32 30 
German .......00063 30 34 30 44 30 
Other European .... 30 30 31 31 29 
Russian ....c..ceees 49 48 48 50 48 
Polish ....cccccccas 54. 57 53 61 53 
Italian sides a Fb ee 63 60 60 64 60 


ethnic groups as a whole. The indexes indicate, however, that there is 
virtually no reduction in the measured level of segregation between the 
standard populations (English-tongue and Canadian-born) and the 
selected language and birthplace populations when social class differences 
are taken into account in this manner. More specifically, the levels of 
residential dissimilarity between those segments of ethnic groups within 
white-collar occupations are consistently similar to the levels of dis- 
similarity between the total ethnic populations. The same is true of the 
residential dissimilarity of blue-collar workers of different ethnic popula- 


16 The present cost and difficulty of obtaining’ special-run D.B.S. data at the tract 
level prohibits a more detailed examination. 
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tions. Perhaps the more surprising evidence of the pervasiveness of ethnic 
segregation is the finding for income categories. Table 5 shows that very 
little difference exists in the levels of segregation of the total ethnic groups 
and those subgroups earning over $6,000 or under $6,000, although this 
division by income (which is convenient for computational purposes) is 
rather selective of the upper-income groups (the average income for all 
males in Toronto during this period was just over $5,000). 

These direct comparisons of ethnic segregation within social class cat- 
egories have further substantiated what the more detailed expected cases 
analysis has shown—namely, that social class factors are clearly insufficient 
by themselves to account for ethnic segregation in Toronto. 

In addition to permitting the comparison of ethnic segregation within 
social class categories with the segregation of comparable total populations, 
these data also permit an assessment of the level of segregation between 
social class categories within each ethnic population. As reported in 
greater detail elsewhere (Marston 1969), table 6 shows that there is, in 
fact, substantial segregation between social class categories within each 
ethnic population or “community.” 

It is not very surprising that the segregation between income groups is 
considerably higher than that between white- and blue-collar workers, 
since the income classification is more selective. The point is that, given 


TABLE 6 


INDEXES OF RESIDENTIAL DISSIMILARITY BETWEEN 
SOCIOECONOMIC CATEGORIES (OCCUPATION AND 
INCOME) FOR SELECTED MoTHER-TONGUE AND 

BIRTHPLACE GROUPS 


Earning 
White-Collar over $6,000 
VS. VS. 
Group Blue-Collar under $6,000 
Mother-tongue: 
LO 0-70) s Ramee daea 24 36 
German ..........c0eces 27 46 
Other ..... E NEIE 27 44 
Ukrainian ...........,.. 25 54 
Polish ceca.r 2 ese ees 30 53 
Italan eee 22 54 
Birthplace: 

Canada ....ossesas.s Nag 26 37 
United Kingdom ...... Yos 19 35 
United States ........... 51 44 
Oten 236 ocean ahs 35 58 
German .......-e-seeene 27 51 
Other European ......... 26 44 
Russian .........-..000. 30 49 
POISE. goin 2 Gees 35 51 
Malan ce ttc teteewenes 22 53 
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the broad socioeconomic distinctions available to this research, the evi- 
dence presented in tables 5 and 6 appears to justify the contention that 
residential segregation due to ethnic status is at least as salient as that 
due to social class factors in Toronto, especially for those groups of 
southern and eastern European heritage. 

Of course, that both social class and ethnic factors contribute to patterns 
of residential segregation may be documented by an examination of the 
indexes between the various combinations of class categories and ethnic 
populations. To illustrate: the indexes of dissimilarity between the English- 
speaking white-collar workers and the Ukrainian-, Polish-, and Italian- 
speaking blue-collar workers were 57, 58, and 68, respectively. Each of 
these indexes is higher than the corresponding indexes of dissimilarity 
between ethnic populations but within social class categories (see table 
5). 

For birthplace, the indexes of dissimilarity between the Canadian-born, 
white-collar workers and the Russian-, Polish-, and Italian-born blue-collar 
workers were 53, 57, and 68, respectively. Here again, the combination of 
class and ethnicity generates higher index values than those generated by 
either class or ethnicity alone while controlling for the other. 

These results for combinations of ethnic groups and occupation cate- 
gories are essentially duplicated for comparable combinations of ethnic 
groups and income categories. The clearest result of these comparisons 
(whether income or occupation is used) is the highly dissimilar residential 
distributions of those groups whose social distances seem maximized by 
their positions at opposite ends of both the ethnic and socioeconomic 
status dimensions. 

In sum, this analysis of the class and ethnic sources of residential segre- 
gation provides a direct demonstration of the inadequacy of the social 
class model, despite the qualification that the socioeconomic categories 
are not sufficiently refined to reflect the full impact of the differences 
among the ethnic groups in their socioeconomic compositions. 


CONCLUSION 


The socioeconomic model of ethnic residential segregation is admittedly a 
heuristic construct. Nevertheless, we believe. it represents the essential 
components of the usual sociological portrayal of the process whereby 
minority groups become residentially integrated with a host society. Of 
course, such an elemental model is bound to be inadequate when con- 
fronted with the full range of observed social patterns. In particular, it 
should be noted that the process by which increasing socioeconomic simi- 
larity between ethnic groups may be related to decreasing residential 
segregation between them cannot be directly examined from our data. 
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However, cross-sectional analyses usually employ a working assumption 
that the results of significant social processes are manifested in patterns 
at a given point in time. In the present case, we argue that among ethnic 
groups more or less similar in socioeconomic position (as shown in table 
5, for example), the degree of residential segregation remains great enough 
among some groups to make reasonable the speculation that, if increasing 
similarities in socioeconomic status over time have taken place, such 
changes have not been accompanied by significant reductions in the mag- 
nitude of residential segregation between these ethnic groups. Given avail- 
able data, these remain merely speculations.** 


The differences in the socioeconomic levels of first and subsequent gen- 
erations of immigrants have been shown to be relatively insignificant in 
accounting for differences in residential distributions (table 4). On the 
other hand, we cannot evaluate directly the significance of time of arrival 
of ethnic populations for the social class model. It has been shown else- 
where, however, that the “period of immigration” distributions of ethnic 
origin populations in Toronto do not by themselves account for much of 
the actual ethnic segregation (Darroch and Marston 1969).1® This, in 
turn, suggests, although it is not conclusive, that the relationship between 
socioeconomic status and ethnic segregation is not appreciably affected by 
differences in times of arrival of the ethnic populations. 


Despite the limitations of cross-sectional data, the following conclusions 
seem to be warranted by the foregoing analysis. Differences among ethnic 
groups in socioeconomic, composition, whether income, occupational, or 
educational criteria are used, cannot alone account for more than a small 
proportion of the residential segregation among ethnic populations in 
Toronto. This is true not only in the case of national-origin groups but 
for the segregation of language groups and for the segregation of immi- 
grants from the native-born population as well. More directly, it can be 
demonstrated that between mother-tongue groups and between birthplace 
groups with similar social class positions (occupation or income) there is no 
less residential segregation than between their total populations, although 
class and ethnic status do operate jointly to affect residence patterns. 


Since the analysis is restricted to a single Canadian urban area, the 


17 It could be that at some previous time the levels of segregation were much greater 
than those reported here. This is zot true for the one decade preceding the date of 
this study. In Toronto, the 1961 indexes of dissimilarity among ethnic origin groups 
are essentially at the same level as those for 1951. Moreover, comparisons of the 
indexes reported in this study with those reported in other analyses of ethnic segrega- 
tion (Lieberson 1963; Collison 1967; Kantrowitz 1969) further suggest that the 
1961 indexes for Toronto may be about as high as they have ever been. 


18 Through use of an expected cases analysis, it was reported that, on the average, 
expected indexes of dissimilarity accounted for only 18 percent of the actual indexes. 
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question of the generality of the findings is raised. For example, Toronto 
is unusual, even for Canadian cities, with respect to its high proportion 
of postwar immigrants (Richmond 1967a). However, the expected cases 
analysis reported here has been duplicated for two other major Canadian 
cities, Montreal and Vancouver. Although they differ in size and in both 
ethnic composition and rates of immigration, the analysis of patterns of 
residential segregation of origin groups leads to identical results. None of 
the three socioeconomic factors accounts for significant proportions of 
the observed ethnic segregation.!® Thus the inadequacy of the social class 
explanation appears clearly established for contemporary Canadian society. 
Furthermore, it is interesting to note that this evidence for Canadian 
cities is consistent with that for Cleveland in 1930 (Lieberson 1963) and 
for Poona, India in 1937 (Metha 1969). These are, in fact, the only other 
studies of the sources of ethnic residential segregation besides racial 
segregation in which the analysis is based on a comparison between actual 
ethnic residential distributions and those generated as expected on the 
basis of differences in ethnic socioeconomic distributions. 


Although recent evidence of the social class basis of ethnic segregation 
for non-Canadian cities is missing, it is nonetheless worth noting the com- 
parison of Canada and the United States regarding related aspects of the 
relationship between social class and ethnicity. For Canada, that there is a 
gross association between ethnicity and social or economic opportunities 
has been shown (Porter 1965), while, for the United States, persuasive 
evidence recently reported demonstrates that national origins independently 
account for very little of the variation in education and occupational 
achievements of at least the native-born, non-Negro male population (Blau 
and Duncan 1967; Duncan and Duncan 1968). It seems credible, given 
this evidence, to suggest that ethnic status may be more salient than 
social class in Canada in accounting for residential segregation, while the 
reverse is true for comparable cities in the United States. However, given 
the case of Cleveland noted above, the fact remains that little is known 
about factors associated with ethnic segregation. Unless Toronto is entirely 
atypical of American cities and other major cities throughout the industrial 
world, and there is some evidence to the contrary (Schnore and Peterson 
1958; Guest 1969), the findings presented here have direct implications 


19 The expected cases analysis for origin groups was duplicated for income, occupa- 
tion, and education variables. The income variable in this case was based on income 
from all sources, not just wages and salaries as is reported for Toronto. For the 
segregation of eleven origin groups from the British group, the average ratios (in 
percentage) of the expected to the actual indexes are as follows for Montreal: based 
on income, 7 percent; occupation, 12 percent; education, 11 percent. For Vancouver 
the results are, respectively, 9 percent, 21 percent, and 6 percent. 
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for a more general reassessment of our presumptions regarding the extent 
and persisting causes of ethnic residential segregation.2° 

In the present analysis all sources of ethnic residential segregation 
which remain unexplained by the operation of social class factors have 
been broadly subsumed under the notion of ethnic status. It must be 
recognized that the reference to ethnic status in this general context does 
not distinguish a specific configuration of variables which determine 
patterns of ethnic residential segregation. There are, for example, both 
demographic factors (such as differences in the size and the age-sex struc- 
tures of ethnic populations) and cultural factors (such as differences in 
life styles and social networks) which no doubt jointly contribute to the 
dissimilarities in the residential locations of ethnic populations. There is 
inadequate information about the nature of these kinds of variables, but 
even less is known about the specific manner in which they are translated 
into the status rankings of ethnic populations and ultimately into the 
direct impact of voluntary and discriminatory processes on residential 
segregation. To speculate further on the specific nature’ of these processes 
would be unwarranted, but it should be emphasized that, unlike socio- 
economic status, ethnic status (with the exception of race) has not been 
sufficiently considered as a central variable in studies of urban differentia- 
tion in general. 
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Individual Resources, Societal Reaction, and 


Hospital Commitment’ 


William A. Rushing 
Vanderbilt University 


Despite the attention a number of sociologists have given to the 
societal reaction perspective on deviant behavior and especially 
mental illness, few efforts have been made to investigate or even 
systematically to conceptualize contingencies of the societal reac- 
tion. In this paper I hypothesize that important contingencies in 
hospital commitment are individual resources and community in- 
tegration-visibility. Using the ratio of involuntary to voluntary 
hospital admissions to state hospitals in Washington as a measure of 
societal reaction, I found that the data consistently support the 
hypotheses. 


A number of sociologists contend that deviant behavior is less a function 
of a person’s overt acts than an interpretation and definition of those acts 
by others (Lemert 1951; Becker 1963; Erikson 1962,. 1966; Kitsuse 
1962; Scheff 1966; Schur 1969). Advocates of this perspective, which is 
variously referred to as the societal reaction, labeling, and interactionist 
approach to deviant behavior, have devoted particular attention to mental 
illness (see especially Goffman 1961; Szasz 1961; Scheff 1966). Several in- 
vestigators report results which they contend are consistent with the per- 
spective (see Scheff 1966; Miller and Schwartz 1966; Haney and Michie- 
lutte 1968; Wenger and Fletcher 1969; Wilde 1968; Haney and Miller 
1970; Linsky 1970). On the other hand, others question the validity of 
this approach (Gove 1970a; Dunham 1971), and particularly the inter- 
pretations of research findings that have been taken as support for it 
(Gove 1970a, 19706). They argue instead for a behavior pathology per- 
spective, contending that most persons who are labeled as mentally ill 
and hospitalized are indeed mentally ill. 

Probably both perspectives are valid. Behavior pathology and societal 
reactions are probably involved to some degree in most cases of mental 
hospitalization, although their relative importance may vary from case 
to case. One only needs to observe admission conferences in state hospi- 
tals to appreciate that at least some admissions are truly mentally dis- 
turbed, even by the narrowest of definitions. On the other hand, since a 
large proportion of admissions to state mental hospitals are committed by 


1 This investigation was supported in part by Public Service research grant MH 12644. 
Comments of Walter Gove are appreciated. 
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the courts, societal reactions are clearly involved in a substantial number 
of cases. If members of society had not reacted as they did, many court 
commitments would never have occurred, and in consequence, persons 
would be less apt to have been labeled as “crazy,” “nutty,” “screwy,” or 
considered incompetent by public record. 


Operationally, it is probably impossible to determine precisely the pro- 
portion of hospitalization rates contributed by behavior pathology and 
by societal reactions? (Schur 1969, p. 314). More accessible to investiga- 
tion is the study of contingencies in the societal reaction, which is the 
concern of this paper. Types of admissions to state mental hospitals 
(voluntary and involuntary) provide the basis for the analysis. 


Involuntary admissions (court commitments) reflect explicit societal 
reactions; they are clear-cut manifestations of the societal tendency to 
isolate and exclude (Linsky 1970). While some court-committed patients 
may have consented to court proceedings and to subsequent hospitaliza- 
tion, many others are committed against their will. Of course, some 
voluntary commitments are informally pressured into “volunteering” for 
treatment. Nevertheless, pressure is probably greater for involuntary 
patients; they are less apt to have a “positive orientation” toward their 
hospitalization (e.g., they are more likely to say they did not want to 
come to the hospital and to feel that they were coerced into coming) 
(Linn 1969, p. 462). Moreover, the force manifest in the societal reaction 
is greater for the involuntary patient. The courts, after all, are institu- 
tionalized representatives of society; decisions are made by them on be- 
half of society and thus symbolize society’s rejection of the individual. 
Although both voluntary and involuntary rates may be due both to illness 
behavior and to societal reactions, reactions are present to a much greater 
degree in court commitments and certainly the quality of the reaction is 
‘different. Consequently, the ratio of involuntary to voluntary admissions, 
taken as a reflection of the extent of formal societal force, rejection, and 
degradation in hospitalization, was examined for patients entering the 
three state hospitals in Washington between 1956 and 1965. The relation- 
ships between this ratio and socioeconomic-occupational and marital status 
of patients are examined; it is hypothesized that these two status vari- 
ables are important contingencies in the societal reaction. 


2 Even if this were known, there would be the further problem of knowing to what 
extent the relationship for behavior pathology is due to social causation and how much 
to self-selection factors (e.g, “drift”). 


3In addition, the relationship between the ratio and degree of community integration 
and visibility will also be investigated, but to a more limited extent. This hypothesis 
will be introduced below in connection with the analysis of specific occupational 
categories. 
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Despite their central concern with contingencies, social reaction theo- 
rists have not usually presented systematic propositions concerning those 
contingencies. For example, although Becker recognizes that the reaction 
does not necessarily reflect the commission of deviant acts, his analysis is 
directed to constructing definitions and typologies in terms of acts and 
reactions (see, e.g., Becker 1963, p. 20) rather than to accounting for 
variation in reactions.* Scheff, however, does suggest that the societal 
reaction depends on several factors, one of which is the social power of the 
individual (Scheff 1966, p. 96). Since power is a function of resources, 
we may call this the “resource-deprivation hypothesis”: individuals with 
limited. social and economic resources have limited power and are more 
apt to be involuntarily confined than individuals whose resources and 
power are less limited. 


Social and economic resources are assumed to be inversely related to 
an individual’s socioeconomic status, a relationship that need not be dis- 
cussed, As for marital status, resources are assumed to be highest for the 
married and lowest for the single, with the disrupted-estranged (divorced, 
separated, and widowed) in between. Married persons have the support 
of a spouse (and possibly children), as well as relationships with other 
persons that result from having a spouse and children. Since the social 
networks of single persons are usually not as extensive or as intercon- 
nected® as those of married persons, the single person has fewer social 
supports in time of need, as when altercations occur that result in the 
initiation of court proceedings against him. While the disrupted-estranged 
may be without the support of a spouse and children, remnants of such 
supports may be available, even if these relationships are not as extensive 
or as viable as for the married. 


4 Criticisms that this approach fails to explain variation in deviant acts applies also 
to its failure to explain variation in the reactions. Gibbs’s (1966) criticism that the 
approach represents a “conception” of deviant behavior (or even a theory only 
‘ poorly systematized) is generally well taken. For a more positive evaluation of the 
general perspective, see Schur (1969); for a negative evaluation with specific reference 
to mental illness, see Gove (1970a). 


5 An interconnected network is one in which A has a relationship with B, B with C, 
and C with A, as opposed to one in which A has a relationship with B, B with C, 
but with C having no relationship with A. An interconnected network is “closed” 
rather than “open” (Bott 1957). It is probable that closed networks are more apt 
to occur in connection with family relationships. This is true not only within the 
family but beyond it-~as when a spouse has a relationship with an outside member— 
because a relationship with the other spouse and the outsider usually accompanies or 
is consequential to such a relationship. Hammer (1964) has shown that persons with 
networks of interconnected social relations are less apt to be hospitalized as rapidly 
as those whose networks are not interconnected. 
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The ‘“resource-deprivation hypothesis”? of societal reactions is a specific 
case of a more general hypothesis, independent of the societal reaction 
perspective on deviant behavior—namely, taat social advantages and 
disadvantages are cumulative (see Lipset and Bendix 1959, p. 198; Rush- 
ing 1972, chap. 3). Socioeconomic status and life chances are interrelated, 
so that people who are disadvantaged in one area tend to be disadvantaged 
in others. The disadvantages of involuntary hospitalization (see Weihofen 
1952) include the following: social stigma of a court record, loss of 
civil liberties, trauma of court proceedings,’ longer period of hospitaliza- 
tion? (Morgan and Cook 1963), and denial of freedom. Voluntary patients 
are also denied freedom, but they are more likely to accept their hospi- 
talization (Linn 1969, p. 462). Moreover, if a voluntary patient requests 
release, the hospital staff must comply, whereas the wishes of the in- 
voluntary patient can be ignored.” In the words of Mr. Justice Brennan, 
“No matter how sweetly disguised or delicate the language, involuntary 
confinement [in a mental hospital] is a loss of freedom” (Klots 1962, 
p. 145). 


Since low socioeconomic status and nonmarried status confront 
most American males with tangible economic and social disadvantages, 
relationships between the involuntary/voluntary confinement ratio and 
socioeconomic and marital status can be expected. Considering the dis- 
advantages of involuntary admissions, then, we see that it is advantageous 
to have a network of social relations, even if we assume that members of 


6 We could just as well call this the “power deprivation hypothesis,” since it is the 
translation of resources into power that is the crucial phenomenon in the hypothesis. 
Resource deprivation is preferred for two reasons. First, power is usually con- 
ceptualized in the sociological literature along quite different lines from that employed 
here; consequently, a focus on resources rather than power may lead to less 
terminological confusion and debate. Second, our measures of occupational and marital 
status are more directly measures of resources than of power; only as indirect indi- 
cators may they be considered as measures of individual power. 


T We should note, however, that no systematic studies have been conducted of the 
effect of court proceedings on the defendant’s mental status. Some suggest, however, 
that involuntary patients may be sicker than voluntary patients (Barr 1967). If this 
is true, it may be a consequence of differences in the way patients are admitted. 
Although this makes sense from sociological and social-psychological perspectives, some 
psychiatrists seem unready to accept it. According to one report, most psychiatrists 
seem to think the type of admission has little effect on the patient and the patient’s 
subsequent progress—that these are matters of the severity and nature of the illness 
rather than the way the patient is admitted (Klots 1962, p. 57). At the same time, 
we are told that most psychiatrists think voluntary admissions are best from a thera- 
peutic standpoint—they tend “to promote an attitude favorable to effective treat- 
ment” (Klets 1962, p. 59). 


8 In the present study, 61 percent of the voluntary patients were released within two 
months, whereas only 19 percent of the involuntary patients were. 


9A clinician in one of the hospitals admitted that the staff preferred involuntary 
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that network may persuade and pressure one into voluntary admission. 
More specific reasons for expecting the involuntary/voluntary ratio to be 
associated with socioeconomic and marital status derive from the initia- 
tion process of court commitments along with the court procedures them- 
selves. 


The Initiation Process 


In a large percentage of court commitments, police and social agencies 
are involved from the beginning (see Rock, Jacobson, and Janopaul 
1968). It is precisely those people with limited social and economic 
resources who are most apt to have contact with representatives of law 
enforcement and social agencies. Also, once in contact with such agencies, 
a prospective candidate for a state mental hospital whose resources are 
limited is more likely to be brought to court because of the restraints 
surrounding the initiation process.’° Important legal responsibility rests 
with those who sign the petition that initiates the hospitalization process. 
The petitioner is subject to both criminal and civil charges if his act is 
judged to have been malicious and careless.‘1 While such court actions 
are rare, a study of hospitalization proceedings in five states concludes 
that their possibility deters private physicians, police officers, and rep- 
resentatives of social agencies from initiating court commitment proceed- 
ings (Rock et al. 1968, esp. p. 121).4* But such restraints are apt to be 
weaker against individuals who, because of their limited resources, are less 
able to initiate a defense. . 

On the basis of his study of restraints on social agency participation 
in court and hospitalization proceedings in seven states, Wade (1967, 
p. 38) concludes that when agencies deal “with persons whose social 
supports are more stable and available,” they are less apt to initiate court 
proceedings. One agency supervisor reports that the general rule in his 
agency is against involvement, “but that there is Jess hesitancy if no © 
relatives or others can be found” (Wade 1967, p. 29). Wade reports that 


patients to voluntary patients because they could be retained for as long as the staff 
considered necessary. 


10 In a study of the decisions of mental health screening centers for potential court 
cases, Wilde (1968) reports that the center’s decision to send the case to court for 
hearing is not significantly associated with the behavioral characteristics of the 
potential patient, but is significantly associated with characteristics of the petitioner 
and the identity of the interviewer. Unfortunately, however, Wilde does not report 
the status characteristics of the potential patient. 


11 The Washington Code states that the petitioner must have acted “in good faith” 
(Revised Code, Washington, Annotated, 71.02.100). 


12 For a discussion of restraints on police in emergency admissions, see Bittner (1967). 
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those agencies most willing to participate, such as Traveler’s Aid, deal 
with persons who “are usually absent, at least temporarily, from their 
accustomed social supports, families and friends” (Wade 1967, p. 38). 
Even here, however, effort is usually made to refer the individual to 
family or others, and hospitalization proceedings are initiated only after 
‘such efforts have failed. In one such agency, for example, the informant 
relates that “if no family or friends can be found, Traveler’s Aid takes 
the responsibility of seeing that the individual is cared for either through 
hospitalization or outpatient treatment” (Wade 1967, p. 38). Thus it 
appears that it is not the presence of illness symptoms or even the need 
for hospitalization that prompts social agency initiation of the hospitaliza- 
tion process (although these may be present), but the absence of a social 
relation network to which the individual may be referred7° 


In addition to the important legal risks, the stigma for the patient and 
his family may be an important deterrent to the family bringing court 
action against one of its members; it apparently restrains physicians as 
well, thus other procedures may be sought to minimize such risk (Rock 
et al. 1968, p. 135). Implied here is that an effort is made to persuade the 
individual to volunteer for admission; if this fails, hospitalization pro- 
posals may be dropped. It is probable that the stigma of a court appear- 
ance and the restraints generated by stigma are positively related to 
socioeconomic status. 


Court Proceedings 


Evidence suggests that court proceedings are perfunctory and based on the 
presumption that the defendant is mentally ill’* (Kutner 1962; Scheff 
1966; Miller and Schwartz 1966; Rock et al. 1968). Probably, however, 
the presumption is more apt to be rejected if the defendant has sufficient 
counterpower—that is, economic and social resources—to challenge it. 
Indeed, some evidence suggests that when patients do show serious legal 
resistance, the state may drop the case (Rock et al. 1968, p. 193) or the 


13 Another factor cited by Wade to be related to social agency willingness to par- 
ticipate in court proceedings is the status of the agency in the community; “the lower 
the status of the agency, the more likely it is to participate—even though reluctantly 
—in the hospitalization of the mentally ill” (1967, p. 38). Although Wade does not 
provide systematic data on this point, it is probable that the lower the status of the 
agency, the lower the status of persons it serves. 


14 Unlike some other states, Washington requires only one person to petition the 
court, and the petition need not be signed by a medical practitioner before court 
proceedings can be initiated. At the hearing, however, the court must hear the 
testimony of at least two physicians who have been appointed by the court. The 
defendant (or others acting in his behalf) can provide his own medical witnesses, 
of course (Revised Code, Washington, Annotated, 71.02.020; 71.02.170). 
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court may rule for the defendant (Miller and Schwartz 1966, p. 30; 
Wenger and Fletcher 1969).1° Moreover, Scheff (1966, p. 153) contends 
that one reason for the presumption of illness is the political pressure the 
court is under to hospitalize those persons brought before it. Counter- 
pressure (implied as well as overt) is apt to be greater if the defendant’s 
occupational status is high and there is a network of social relations that 
can exert pressure. 

Miller and Schwartz (1966, p. 29) note that persons who have a spouse 
are more apt to resist commitment, and that, among the resisters, indi- 
viduals with spouses are more likely to be released. Socioeconomic status 
may have an effect on subtle behavioral styles as well as the more obvious 
economic and social resources. Miller and Schwartz conclude (1966, 
p. 34): “Those persons who are able to approach the judge in a controlled 
manner, use proper eye contact, sentence structure, posture, etc., and who 
presented their stories without excessive emotional response or blandness 
and with proper demeanor, were able to obtain the decision they wanted 
(regardless of) ‘psychiatric symptomatology.’ ” 

But even when the presumption of illness is not challenged, there is the 
further question of whether the court’s disposition depends on the indi- 
vidual’s power and resources.1® Rock et al. state (1968, p. 173): “In case 
after case that we observed, the consensus [of the court participants] was 
that commitment to a state hospital was necessary only because it was 
the available resource and not because it was the best disposition of the 
case” (first emphasis supplied). In many instances, a mental hospital is 
the only alternative because the individual’s social and economic supports 
are so limited. In one case, for example: 


The public defender added that the real problem was that the patient was 
alone and had no relatives or friends in the state, or anywhere in the 
country for that matter. He had tried to find someone who would agree 
to take care of her but was unsuccessful. He believed that if he had found 
someone who would do this he could have persuaded the court not to 
hospitalize her but to commit her to the care of the custody of that 
person. The District Attorney indicated that he would have agreed to 
such a disposition. [Rock et al. 1968, p. 171] 


The point here is not whether most persons who are committed are 


15 A case cited by Miller and Schwartz of an obviously affluent female who, through 
legal counsel of her own choosing, was able to gain a favorable verdict (1966, p. 30), 
illustrates my point about the significance of socioeconomic status in involuntary 
hospitalization. 


16 This is not to say, of course, that nonmedical factors besides social and economic 
resources are involved in court commitments. Haney and Michielutte (1968) report, 
for example, that the decision is also contingent on residence (urban-rural), avail- 
ability of hospital beds, age of the defendant, type of petition (from family or 
nonfamily), and the involvement of psychiatrists in the proceedings. 
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actually ill; Scheff (1966), Miller and Schwartz (1966), and Wengler and 
Fletcher (1969) raise serious questions about that. On the other hand, Rock 
et al. (1968, p. 124) contend that, in most cases they observed, illness 
was “not contestable,” although they do quesiion whether hospitalization 
is necessary in most cases (1968, pp. 193-94). Their conclusion indicates 
that the defendant’s social rather than mental status is the determining 
factor. The “need” for hospitalization, and the decision to deny a person 
his freedom, are partially contingent on whether the defendant has a 
family or others to which the court can refer him.1? Thus, the actual de- 
cision by the court to commit a person may reflect the same limited 
resources that were significant factors in his being brought to court in the 
first place.78 


DATA AND MEASURES 


Data are based on all twenty-one- to sixty-four-year-old male involuntary 
(court-committed) and voluntary admissions to three state mental hospi- 
tals in Washington between 1956 and 1965. Analysis is limited to first 
admissions only; there were 2,262 involuntary and 1,496 voluntary first 
admissions. - 

Based on an examination of each patient’s record, he was classified in 
one of the detailed census occupational categories. In most cases, the ap- 
propriate occupation was clear, as detailed information was usually entered 
in patients’ records (beginning in January 1958). Patients were classified 
by the job held during most of their work life; those with more than one 
job, or a history of many jobs, were classified by the major job held at 
time of commitment (provided it had been held for at least three years). 
Unemployed patients were classified by their last job (if it had been held 
for three years). Partial checks revealed that the intra- and intercoder 
agreement in the proportion of patients who were classified in an occupa- 


17 The finding that defendants are less apt to be committed by the court when a family 
member is included among the petitioners than when this is not the case (Haney and 
Michielutte 1968, p. 239) may stem from the fact that defendants who do not have 
family members among the petitioners are less likely to come from intact families 
than defendants whose petitioners include at least one family member. Miller and 
Schwartz (1966) also cite instances in which the defendant is released although the 
spouse is a petitioner. 


18 The relationship of the individual’s economic and social resources to the process 
involved in court initiation and court proceedings is complex and involves several 
dimensions. Four may be distinguished: (1) the tendency of others to initiate pro- 
ceedings, (2) the individual’s power to resist and abort the proceedings once they are 
initiated, (3) the tendency of the court to rule in the defendant’s favor regardless of 
the defendant’s resistance, and (4) the defendant’s power to resist court action to 
commit him. We postulate that each of these is associated with the individual’s social 
and economic resources. However, we do not postulate that the relationship is 
stronger for one dimension than the others, although this may be the case. 
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tional category, as well as agreement on the precise category, was about 
85 percent (Rushing 1969, p. 536). In all, 1,884 (82 percent) of court 
commitments and 1,265 (85 percent) of voluntary admissions could be 
classified in an occupational category. Patients were then classified in five 
socioeconomic strata based on the occupational prestige scores of Duncan’s 
transformed NORC values (1961a, 1961). The range of values for each 
stratum is as follows: stratum I, 76 and above; stratum II, 66-75; 
stratum ITI, 56-65; stratum IV, 46-55; and stratum V, 45 and below. The 
ratio of involuntary admissions to voluntary admissions is then derived 
for each stratum.!® 

In addition, patients were classified in three marital categories— 
married, disrupted-estranged, and single; information was available on 
almost all cases (2,214 and 1,490 involuntary and voluntary admissions, 
respectively ). 


FINDINGS 


Socioeconomic Status 


The findings reveal that the involuntary/voluntary ratio decreases as 
socioeconomic status decreases (table 1). Differences between adjacent 


TABLE 1 


RATIO OF INVOLUNTARY TO VOLUNTARY First ADMISSIONS 
BY SOCIOECONOMIC STATUS 


Socioeconomic Involuntary Voluntary 


Strata Admissions Admissions Ratio 
EG tease Mots 99 € 88)* 97 ( 86) 1.02 
De ese ah prance waned 295 ( 156) 313 (166) 0.94 
DE Sp yere raced hex 361 ( 241) 274 (189) 1.32 
IV cecheuece een 314 ( 308) 216 (212) 1.45 
i eer peers 814 (1,328) 365 (593) 2.23 


* Figure in parenthesis is rate per 100,000. Source of figures for population base: U.S. Bureau of 
the Census 1962, table 121. 


strata vary, however. There is little difference between strata I and II or 
between strata III and IV, although ratios for both strata III and IV are 
higher than for strata I and II. The most striking difference, however, is 
between strata IV and V. While results are generally consistent with the 
resource-deprivation hypothesis, coercive hospitalization is especially 
probable at the lowest level of the class structure (ie., at the poverty 
level). 


è 


` 19 Patients were also classified according to the major occupational categories used in 
the census, thus permitting the analysis of certain occupational differences that dis- 
tinctions based on the five socioeconomic strata do not allow. 
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Occupational Status 


The same pattern occurs for major occupational categories (table 2); 
ratios are higher for manual than for nonmanual workers, and the largest 
differences are between lower- and higher-status manual workers (laborers 
have a much higher ratio than craftsmen, operatives, and service workers). 


TABLE 2 


Ratio or INVOLUNTARY TO VOLUNTARY First ADMISSIONS BY 
Mayor OCCUPATIONAL CATEGORY 


Involuntary Voluntary 

Occupational Category Admissions Admissions Ratio 
Professional ........ececuceeees 116 ( 144)* 121 (151) 0.95 
Farmer/farm manager ....... cat 64 ( 286) 44 (194) 1.47 
Managerial .40ih06 «iuwiewaseaes 64 ( 83) 60 ( 78) 1.06 
Clerical eantas tateaaswe noes s 43 ( 117) 53 (144) 0.81 
DAES. Gerd ria L EA sae 83 ( 211) < 95 (242) 0.87. 
Crattsmen 26 cosccew ee sad ode us 324 ( 156) 241 (116) 1.34 
Operatives ........ cece eee eee 209 ( 196) 156 (146) 1.34 
SETVE 25605 er eoa NEEE 124 ( 411) 108 (358) 1.15 
Farm laborer ..........--.e005- 82 ( 559) 20 (136) 4.11 
Laborer, nonfarm and nonmine .. 839 (1,847) 426 (938) 1.97 


* Figure in parenthesis is rate per 100,000. Source of figures for population base same as table 1. 


A disadvantage of using major census categories, of course, is that 
most categories contain several occupations that are different in a 
number of aspects. However, the categories of farmer/farm manager and 
farm worker are more homogeneous; both are largely rural (which allows 
for the control for urban-rural differences to some extent). 

The social and economic disadvantages for farm workers are clearly 
greater than for farmers or for any other major occupational group (Rush- 
ing 1972). They have the lowest income of any major occupation in Wash- 
ington (and in the nation as a whole); also, seasonal employment means 
that they are unemployed for considerable periods of time. Their low life 
chances generally—low education, poor housing, low ascribed status, high 
mortality, and inadequate medical care—have been documented in 
numerous studies (Rushing 1972). The low level of social supports for 
this group is also indicated for Washington farm workers and is reflected 
in level of community integration, rates of social participation, and com- 
munity visibility (Rushing 1972). Furthermore, most farm workers are 

° constantly concerned with finding their next job. Frequent moving and 
“day-to-day, hand-to-mouth” survival allow little time for activities that 
can build stable and viable social supports. 

Moreover, their political power is weak or nonexistent; they are denied 
unemployment compensation and other social-security benefits, and until 
recently were not covered by minimum-wage legislation. In addition, there 
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have been few legislative efforts to strengthen their unionization (as was 
done for industrial labor; e.g., the Wagner Act). Society certainly has not 
provided economic supports for them as it has for farmers. We would 
therefore expect a very strong tendency to isolate and exclude this group, 
which, along with their limited resources, lead us to expect an unusually 
high involuntary/voluntary ratzo of hospitalization. Since, however, they 
are not well-integrated in their communities (Rushing 1972), we can 
expect a relatively low hospitalization rate. While farm workers may have 
little power and resources to resist coercive hospitalization, their low 
visibility makes hospitalization less frequent than might be expected on 
the basis of their socioeconomic level alone.?° 

Results conform to these expectations (see table 2). In contrast to 
nonfarm laborers, whose ratio (1.97) is next highest, the farm workers’ 
ratio is 4.11 while the ratio for farmers is only 1.47. On the other hand, 
the overall hospitalization rates for farm workers (559 involuntary; 136 
voluntary) are considerably lower than the rate for nonfarm laborers 
(1,847; 938). Thus it appears that socioeconomic status and community 
isolation interact to produce relatively low rates but high ratios of in- 
voluntary/voluntary hospitalization. 


Marital Status 


Our hypothesis that the ratio will be highest for the single, next for the 
disrupted-estranged, and lowest for the married, is upheld (table 3). 


TABLE 3 


Ratio or INVOLUNTARY TO VOLUNTARY FIRST ADMISSIONS BY MARITAL STATUS 


Involuntary Voluntary 
Marital Status Admissions Admissions Ratio 
Married: 6 ccvt ici ac tub ease 929 { 158)* 796 (136) 1.17 
Disrupted-estranged ....... 502 (1,087) 343 (742) 1.46 
SME seror bisere n ee 798 ( 853) 344 (368) 2.32 


* Figure in parenthesis is rate per 100,000. Source of figures for population base: U.S. Bureau of 
the Census 1962, table 105. 


Since the difference between the single and the disrupted-estranged is 
greater than that between the disrupted-estranged and the married, it is 
clear that individuals with social supports originating in the husband-wife 
relationship (even if the marriage is no longer intact) have resources 


20 Community isolation probably has two effects. As noted, it may contribute to ay 
low hospitalization rate. It may also contribute to a high ratio. A person with few 
community ties will have fewer resources to utilize (i.e., persons to turn to) in time 
of need than a person with many community ties. The specific effect of community 
isolation on the involuntary/voluntary ratio will be examined below. 
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resembling that of persons with intact marriages. Thus, insofar as their 
resources tend to mediate the societal reaction, the disrupted-estranged 
do not occupy a midpoint between the others. Therefore, results parallel 
the differences observed for socioeconomic -status in which the ratio for 
stratum V is much higher than the ratios for the other strata. 


Interaction of Socioeconomic and Marital Status 
Analysis of the involuntary/voluntary ratio simultaneously by socio- 
economic and marital status (table 4) reveals that the effects of socio- 


TABLE 4 


RATIO OF INVOLUNTARY TO VOLUNTARY First ADMISSIONS BY SOCIOECONOMIC 
STRATA AND MARITAL STATUS 


Socioeconomic Disrupted- 

Strata Married Estranged Single N 
| one 0.87 1.29 1.11 (1,167) 
s E PEE 0.86 0.78 1.43 ( 520) 
TI averse ene 1.17 1.16 2.26 ( 631) 
i a eee 0.98 1.85 2.33 ( 503) 
Ne Peeweans 1.60 2.11 3.34 ( 194) 
W aiten (737) (1,486) (892) (3,115) 


economic status vary considerably by marital status.24 For the married, 
the only clear difference is between stratum V and the other four; but for 
the single, the rate rises steadily as occupational status declines, with rates 
for adjacent strata being about the same except for the slight increase 
from stratum III to stratum IV. Among the disrupted-estranged, the 
ratios rise regularly to stratum V, except that the ratio for stratum I is 
unusually high. 

The results reveal that the ratio consistently increases from the married 
to the single only within the two lowest strata; the ratio for the single is. 
higher than for the other two for strata II and II, with no apparent rela- 
tionship for stratum I. 

The effects of each status variable depend somewhat on the values of 
the other. The effects of each appear to be greatest when the values of the 
other are lowest, and weakest when the values of the other are highest. 
Socioeconomic status has less effect for the married than for the other 
two marital statuses; the only difference among the married is between the 
lowest level and the other four. At the same time, the effects of marital 


21 Rates per 100,000 cannot be given for socioeconomic-marital status groups, since 
the census does not report population figures for occupation cross-classified by marital 
status. 
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status tend to increase in magnitude and consistency as socioeconomic 
status decreases. These patterns suggest, therefore, that regardless of low 
resources in one status variable, high resources in another may effectively 
prevent institutionalization proceedings. Nevertheless, the general pattern 
is that high resources of both status variables produce low ratios of in- 
voluntary to voluntary admissions (upper left-hand portion of table 4), 
while low resources in both variables produce the highest ratios (lowest 
. right-hand portion of table 1). 


Interaction of Occupational and Marital Status 


If the effect of one status-resource variable is especially strong when the 
value of another is low, a particularly strong effect of marital status should 
be evident among farm laborers because socioeconomic resources are so low 
for this group. Ratios are presented by marital status, for farm workers, 
nonfarm laborers, and farmers/farm managers in table 5.2? The effects 


TABLE 5 


RATIO OF INVOLUNTARY TO VOLUNTARY First ADMISSIONS BY MARITAL STATUS 
FOR FARMERS/FARM MANAGERS, NONFARM AND NONMINING 
LABORERS, AND Farm WORKERS 


Occupational Disrupted- 


Category Married Estranged Single 
Farmer/farm managers .........00.6+ 1.07 1.29 3.00 
Nonfarm and nonmining laborers ..... 1.37 2.04 2.89 
Farm workers .......... pt ae een 2.10 3.25 7.67 


of marital status among farm workers are indeed strong; the ratio for the 
single is more than double that for the disrupted-estranged, and over 3.5 
times the ratio of the married. 

Since farm workers live in relative isolation in the community, it is not 
possible to know whether the usually strong effect of marital status is due 
to the interaction of marital status with socioeconomic status, or to the 
interaction of marital status with community isolation. Community isola- 
tion may contribute to a high ratio as well as to a relatively low hospitaliza- 
tion rate. A person without a network of community relations is less able 
than one with such a network to obtain support from other persons during 


22 Ratios by marital status for all major census occupational categories show 
particular pattern. Farmers/farm managers and laborers, nonfarm and nonmining, are 
included with farm workers in table 5 in order to compare farm workers with a 
higher socioeconomic rural group and a group that approximates it in terms of 
socioeconomic status, but which probably differs in terms of community isolation. 
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periods of crisis.” Also, limited contact—especially with “respectable” 
-members of the community—makes it less probable that others will testify 
to his sound mental status, his good standing, and the harmless nature of 
his behavior to himself and the community. Community isolation, no less 
than socioeconomic status and marital status, is an important factor in 
the level of resources available to an individual. It is probable, therefore, 
that the strong effect of marital status among farm workers may represent 
an interaction of marital status with community isolation, as well as with 
low socioeconomic status. . 

Inspection of the ratios for farmers/farm managers throws some light 
on the question, since they also live in relative isolation. The ratio for 
single farmers/farm managers is also substantially higher than that for the 
married or for disrupted-estranged farmers/farm managers. When the 
ratios for the two rural occupations, by marital status, are compared with 
those for nonfarm laborers, an interactive effect between community iso- 
lation and marital status is indicated-—that is, the relative difference 
between the ratios for the single and each of the other two marital 
statuses is considerably higher for both farmers and farm workers, than 
for nonfarm workers. Thus community isolation appears to be a significant 
contingency in coercive hospitalization.* 


CONCLUSION 


A person’s social and economic resources and degree of community integra- 
tion appear to be significant contingencies in the tendency to hospitalize. 
Results provide rather consistent support for the societal-reaction per- 
spective on deviant behavior. 

On the other hand, these results do not invalidate behavior pathology 
approaches to mental illness and hospitalization. We have dealt only with 


23 The significance of this for farm workers is exemplified by the statement of one 
farm worker, in response to a question concerning the thing he most feared about 
the future: “Not having enough to eat, enough (money) coming in, and having 
nobody to go to for help.” A more extensive analysis is presented in Rushing (1972). 


24 This is not to say that persons with limited resources or who are weakly integrated 
in the community are more apt to be “railroaded” into mental hospitals, however. 
The extent to which individuals are in fact “railroaded” is an unanswered question; 
Kutner (1962) implies that significant numbers of patients are “railroaded,” although 
Rock et al. (1968, p. 235) and others (Klots 1962, pp. 195-96) seriously question 
it. lf “railroading” means that petitioners or other court participants want to have 
the defendant hospitalized although they do not believe hospitalization is necessary 
g his welfare, findings of this study do not bear on the issue. They indicate only 
hat persons are most apt to be hospitalized involuntarily when their social and 
economic resources for defending themselves are limited. This does not show, or even 
imply, that persons against whom a defendant must defend himself are not motivated 
by a concern for his welfare. 
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different types of societal reactions and pathways to the hospital; no 
measures of behavior pathology are included in the analysis. Consequently, 
no claim can be made that societal reactions are relatively more important 
than behavior pathology in the initiation of court proceedings and in court 
dispositions. Our findings indicate only that family, occupational-eco- 
nomic, and community status appear to be important contingencies in the 
way patients enter state mental hospitals. It would be valuable to learn 
if behavior pathology and societal reaction interact, and of their relative 
influence, 
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In this paper, Blau and Duncan’s model of the process of occupa- 
tional achievement in the United States is applied to comparable 
Australian data. A path analysis indicates that the major difference 
between the two countries, at least in terms of the model considered, 
is a looser articulation between the educational and occupational 
systems in Australia. Separate analysis of different age cohorts in- 
dicates a convergence between the two countries, reflecting the rapid 
industrialization and expansion of tertiary education in Australia 
since the end of the Second World War. 


INTRODUCTION 


This paper has the limited aim of comparing the parameters of a model of 
the process of occupational achievement developed by Blau and Duncan 
(1967) in their analysis of the American occupational system with those 
for another industrial society—-Australia. My concern is with a limited 
set of explanatory variables, and analysis concentrates upon the occupa- 
tional system as the primary basis of stratification in modern industrial 
societies. 

The comparison draws upon Blau and Duncan’s study of the American 
occupational system (1967), and upon recently published summaries of 
rates of father-to-son and career mobility in Australia (Broom and Jones 
1969a, 19695). The process of occupational achievement is analyzed by 
means of path analysis, but the aim in this paper is not to discuss partic- 
ular techniques; it is rather to apply Blau and Duncan’s model of the 
stratification process in the United States to a comparable set of data for 
Australia,” and to assess the significance of the substantive results of the 
comparison for an understanding of stratification in the two countries 
concerned. Before presenting this comparison, however, it may be useful 
to restate briefly the basic features of the model concerned. 


1 Revision of a paper presented at the Seventh World Congress of Sociology, Varna, 
September 1970. N 


2 The Australian data are drawn from a national sample of the adult male work force 
of Australia in 1965 (Broom and Jones 1969a). Because of missing data on some vari- 
ables, effective sample size is reduced in this analysis to 1,441 persons. 
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A BASIC MODEL OF OCCUPATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT 


Blau and Duncan’s basic model is limited to five variables and their 
mutual relationships. These variables are: 


X, = father’s education, 

Xə = father’s occupation, 

Xa = son’s education, 

X, = son’s first occupation, 

As = son’s present occupation. 
5 


So far as measurement is concerned, both the Australian and the 
American studies measured education in terms of functional levels, to 
which rank scores were then assigned. The American study used eight 
ranks or categories, and the Australian study used six ranks (Broom, 
Jones, and Zubrzycki 1968). Blau. and Duncan scored occupations accord- 
ing to a socioeconomic status index, derived from a regression equation 
involving known (aggregate) terms for income and education as predic- 
tors of (unknown) occupational prestige scores for given occupations. In 
the absence of a comparable Australian scale, and because the explicit 
use of income and education in deriving prestige scores raises an awkward 
methodological problem when one wishes to treat income, education, and 
occupational prestige as so-called independent variables (Blau and Dun- 
can 1967, pp. 124-28), we developed a different type of occupational 
prestige scale. We were guided in this task by a national study of occupa- 
tional prestige in Australia, covering 137 different job titles (Congalton 
1969). We hope to further refine this occupational scale, which in its 
present form consists of sixteen rank-order groups broadly comparable 
with the major occupation groups of the U.S. Census. Although Blau and 
Duncan’s analysis is based, not on broad groups, but on detailed socio- 
economic status scores ranging from 0 to 96 points, they themselves re- 
mark: “The major occupation group classification accounts for three- 
fourths of the variation in scores among detailed occupations. The status 
scores offer a useful refinement of the coarser classification but not a 
radically different pattern of grading” (Blau and Duncan 1967, p. 121). 
Even so, because the American occupational scale provides for more de- 
tailed job differentiation, we expect the U.S. correlations between occupa- 
tions (but not educations) to be stronger than those for Australia. As 
already indicated, the educational scales are more alike in method of 
econstruction and degree of differentiation, and education poses fewer 
problems of interpretation than occupation. These difficulties are dis- 
cyfsed further when the detailed findings of the comparison are presented. 

Because the variables in this model are temporally ordered, a simple 
causal model can be constructed. Earliest in time are father’s education 
and father’s occupation, which, as figure 1 indicates, are taken as given for 
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the purposes of causal analysis. Figure 1, which is a causal path diagram, 
indicates that the relationship between these two variables is unanalyzed 
by linking them with a curved double-headed line. Thus the “path coef- 
ficient” between them is the simple correlation between father’s education 
and father’s job. 


In path analysis the causal structure of a model is conventionally in- 
dicated by the unidirectional arrows (causal paths). Thus, son’s education 
(X3) is seen as a joint function of the two prior endogenous variables, 
and of disturbance variable (R,) which represents influences not explicit- 
ly included in the model. This disturbance variable gives the system 
formal completeness by representing effects outside the model. The fourth 
variable is in turn determined by the second and third variables, but is 
not directly influenced by the first: the model assumes that any effect of 
father’s education on son’s first job are expressed indirectly through 
father’s occupation and son’s education. Again a disturbance factor (Ry) 
completes the set of determinants. Finally, the last variable in the system 
is determined by the second, third, and fourth variables (and by the dis- 
turbance variable R+), but no direct path is shown from the first variable, 
indicating again that its effect is mediated through intervening variables. 


The procedures for analyzing causal models of this type have become 
more clearly understood through the convergence of recent work in causal 
modeling (Simon 1957; Blalock 1961), multiple regression and recursive 
systems of simultaneous equations (Boudon 1968), and path analysis 
(Duncan 1966; Land 1969; Hiese 1969). These studies have shown that 
in recursive models, that is to say in models where there is no feedback 
and later variables do not influence earlier ones, estimating the causal 
paths is a special case of multiple regression (Goldberger 1970). Provided 
that the researcher is prepared to make the simplifying assumptions that 
the disturbance factors are not mutually correlated and that there is only 
one-way causation between the endogenous variables, it is always possible 
to estimate the causal paths (called variously path coefficients or depen- 
dence coefficients). Moreover, if one expresses the endogenous, exogenous, 
and disturbance variables in standard form, the equations in this analysis 
may be constructed in such a way that all the unknown terms (path coef- 
ficients) are standardized regression coefficients, and all the known terms 
are correlation coefficients. This fundamental theorem of path analysis is 
summarized in the formula 


te= Pig Vig, 
g 
where 7 and j are two variables in the model and g includes all oth 
endogenous variables which have direct paths leading from x; to x; For 


example, in figure 1, ry, is estimated by the formula 
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T42 = Pao + Paz 132 
12 +. (.41) (.18) 
19 


Hl 


which is identical with the observed correlation on table 1, In this case, 
of course, we have made the additional assumptions that the relationships 
between variables are linear and additive. Although these assumptions 
are not necessary to dependence analysis (Boudon 1968, p. 206), they 
will frequently be convenient. 

In summary, this path analysis is based on the assumptions that: (1) 
all variables, exogenous, endogenous, and disturbance, are in standard 
form; (2) there is only one-way causation between variables; (3) the 
disturbance variables are not intercorrelated; and (4) the appropriate 
equations for representing the relationships between variables are linear 
and additive. Given these assumptions, we may proceed to apply conven- 
tional techniques of multiple regression to calculate path coefficients by 
taking in turn the third, fourth, and fifth variables as variables dependent 
on earlier variables from which direct causal paths lead. The path coef- 
ficients yielded by this (controlled) stepwise procedure are simply stan- 
dardized regression coefficients. A final point worth noting is that in cases, 
such as the present, where some logically possible paths are not shown 
(namely, P41, Ps:), it is possible not only to estimate the path coefficients 
but also to test the internal consistency of the model. Because paths be- 
tween father’s education and son’s first job, and father’s education and 
son’s present job are not indicated, the model implies that the zero-order 
correlations between these variables (.24 and .23, respectively) are 
‘‘spurious’”—that is, attributable entirely to the effects of intervening 
variables (father’s occupation and son’s education). Under these cir- 
cumstances we should expect to find that these paths, if estimated, would 
turn out to be statistically insignificant. The twin advantages of path 
analysis are that it enables the researcher to decompose gross relation- 
ships between variables in a causal model into direct and indirect effects 
and to test the internal consistency of the causal model itself through 
the deletion of logically possible paths between variables. These advan- 
tages can of course be obtained by conventional techniques of regression 
analysis, but with less force and clarity. 


RESULTS AND INTERPRETATION 


Table 1 presents the matrix of simple correlations between the five 

riables in the model (these correlations are product-moment correla- 
tions using as scores the ranks for different categories of each variable). 
Figures for Australia are given above the diagonal; those for the United 
States are given below the diagonal. 
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TABLE 1 


SIMPLE CORRELATIONS AMONG Five Status CHARACTERISTICS IN AUSTRALIA (1965) 
AND THE UNITED STATES (1962) 


STATUS CHARACTERISTICS 


1 2 3 4 5 


Status characteristics: 
Father’s education ......... Pee 29 4T 24 23 
Fathers 10D: “ewan caurdaw tiise 52 Ma 18 19 29 
Son’s education ............ AS A4 pi 43 43 
Son’s first job .....,sresses .33 42 54 Te .40 
Son’s present job ........... 32 40 .60 54 Sats 
Mean correlation: 
Australia 654354 aws 31 24. 38 32 34 
United States ...........0.. Al A4 51 46 47 


NoTE.— Figures on Australia are given above the diagonal (...}; those for the United States ap- 
pear below the diagonal. For sources, see text. 


Looking first across the last two rows of this table, we find that al- 
though the absolute value of the mean correlation for each variable with 
the others is higher in the United States, their rank-order importance is 
broadly similar. Thus, son’s education has the highest average correlation, 
followed by son’s present job and son’s first job. In Australia, however, 
father’s occupation is the weakest correlating variable, whereas in the 
United States father’s education has the lowest set of correlations with 
the remaining variables. It might be tempting to offer an interpretation 
of this discrepancy in terms of differences in rates of occupational change 
between the two countries by suggesting that a more rapid rate of oc- 
cupational change in Australia has led to a weakening of the link between 
fathers’ occupation and the occupation of their sons. However, the facts 
point to an opposite trend. Although the Australian economy has been 
rapidly industrialized over the last twenty years, the transformation of 
the occupational structure has been less rapid in Australia than in the 
United States: the amount of intergenerational mobility attributable to 
gross changes in occupational structure Is more than twice as high in 
Blau and Duncan’s sample as in our own (23 percent and 10 percent, 
respectively). However, Australia has a higher rate of circulation mobility 
(Broom and Jones 1969a, p. 338). It seems, therefore, that the weaker 
salience of father’s occupation in the process of occupational achieve- 
ment in Australia reflects a greater looseness, or “openness,” in the strati- 
fication system rather than a more rapid rate of occupational change. 

An alternative explanation lies in differences in methodology. Blau a 
Duncan asked respondents about their fathers’ occupation when respon- 
dents were sixteen years old. In our own survey, where respondents’ wives 
were sometimes respondents, we asked for the present occupation of the 
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husband’s father, or, if he was dead or retired, his last occupation. Since 
some men suffer a relative loss in occupational status as they pass middle 
age, could this difference in methodology be responsible for this discrep- 
ancy? Fortunately we can test this possibility with the results of a 
national survey conducted two years after ours, in which father’s occupa- 
tion when the respondent was growing up was sought. Additional data 
on son’s education, first job, and present job are also available (but not 
on father’s education, so that a complete replication is not possible). The 


TABLE 2 


CORRELATIONS OF FATHER’S OCCUPATION 


Variable 1965 1967 


Father’s occupation and: 


Son’s education ............. 18 18 
Son’s first job .............. 19 18 
Son’s present job ............ 29 .28 


simple correlations between these variables are shown in table 2. Clearly, 
the fact that our measure of father’s occupation differs from Blau and 
Duncan’s study has no apparent effect on the gross relationships between 
these variables. 

Turning now to the individual correlations on table 1, we see that the 
Australian correlations tend in general to be about three-quarters the 
level of the American figures. As suggested earlier, differences in the way 
occupational prestige was measured in each study may account for part of 
this difference. For example, the correlation between father’s occupation 
and son’s present occupation was .29 in Australia using a sixteen-point 
prestige scale, but .40 in the United States using a percentile scale of SES 
scores. However, if we collapse both scales to a six-point scale? and omit 
farm occupations because of possible differences in their relative prestige 
in each country, we obtain correlations of .30 for Australia and .33 for the 
United States. This difference is slight and statistically insignificant; the 
Australian correlation of .30, which is based on a sample of 1,441 cases, 
has 95 percent confidence limits of .26-.36. 

This comparison suggests that differences in the way occupational 
prestige is measured probably account for most of the difference in the 
relative size of the correlations between different occupations—-father’s 
job, son’s first job, and son’s present job.* Note, however, that rəs (father’s 


bore six groups used in this comparison are: professional, managerial. other white 
collar, skilled manual, semiskilled manual and service, and unskilled manual. 


4 Unfortunately this comparison cannot be carried out in terms of more similar oc- 
cupational scales. While Blau and Duncan (1967, pp. 496-98) do provide cross- 
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job with son’s present job) is about three-quarters the size of the corre- 
sponding American correlation, but rə, (father’s job with son’s first job) 
is less than half the American figure. This suggests that the influence of 
father’s occupation on his son’s career tends to be expressed less through 
the point at which a son enters the occupational structure than as a de- 
layed effect during his son’s career. The primary reason for this differ- 
ence is most likely the relatively low degree of educational differentiation 
in Australia prior to the postwar period of industrialization. Whereas 
one-quarter of the respondents in Blau and Duncan’s sample (1967, 
p. 484) had experienced some form of tertiary education, the comparable 
figure in our Australian study was just over one in eight. While inter- 
national comparisons in the field of tertiary education are hazardous, it 
seems that even in 1960 the proportion of the seventeen to twenty-two- 
year age group entering all levels of tertiary education in Australia was 
between one-half and one-third the American figure (Australia 1965, 
1:110~11). 

More recently, however, the growing complexity of the industrial and 
commercial job market and the rapid postwar expansion of tertiary 
education has strengthened the relationship between education and oc- 
cupation in Australia. The increased importance of educational attain- 
ment as a determinant of occupational position can be inferred from the 
trend in the correlation between these two variables for fathers and sons: 
an increase from .29 to .43 in Australia, compared with an increase from 
.52 to .60 in the United States. Note also, however, that the correlation 
between father’s and son’s education is fractionally higher in Australia 
than in the United States, reflecting equally high degrees of educational 
inheritance in both countries. However, it is important to bear in mind 
the lower variance in educational attainment in Australia. Fewer Aus- 
tralians are found in the lowest or highest educational levels, and most 
are clustered in the middle ranges of secondary education. . 

These general points can be made more forcibly by inspection of the 
path diagram, and we turn now to figure 1. Looking first at son’s educa- 
tion (X3), we note that the residual path (73,) is fractionally higher in 
Australia than in the United States. But in both countries influences 
outside the model account for most (74-77 percent) of the variance in 
son’s education. This relatively low degree of internal explanation is not 


tabulations between father’s occupation, son’s first occupation, and son’s present 
occupation, no comparable data for father’s education and son’s education were pub- 
lished. Similarly, no published data are available on cross-tabulations among We 
various measures for the different age cohorts. I have simply tried to take account o 
this difference in occupational scales in my interpretation of the results of the com- 
parison. 


5 Note also that education was measured in similar fashion in both studies. 
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Fic. 1——-Path analysis of occupational mobility in Australia and the United States. 
X, = father’s education; X, = father’s job; X, = son’s education; X, = son’s first 
job; X; = son’s present job. United States path coefficients are given in parentheses 
after the Australian figures. For sources, see text. 


uncommon in sociological research, and clearly the independent variables 
considered fall far short of a complete explanation of the dependent 
variable. The inclusion of additional independent (or intervening) vari- 
ables, such as intelligence, personality traits, birth order, nativity, and 
residence, would presumably improve the explanation of son’s education; 
and to the extent that these variables proved to be intercorrelated with 

e socioeconomic variables included in the model, the pattern of ob- 
served coefficients would be altered. Per contra, if such additional vari- 
ables were found to share a high common variance with father’s education 
and father’s occupation, little effective improvement in explanation would 
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be achieved by their inclusion. In any case, the present analysis is con- 
cerned with a restricted set of stratification variables rather than with 
the larger set of potentially relevant factors influencing educational at- 
tainment and occupational achievement, and the general issue of the effect 
of other, potentially relevant variables is less important than the relative 
weights of those variables specifically included in the model. 

Of primary interest in figure 1, apart from the weaker Australian cor- 
relation between father’s education and father’s job, is the fact that the 
independent influence of father’s job on son’s education is much lower 
in Australia than in the United States. The path coefficient, P32, while 
statistically significant, is less than one-fifth the size of that for the 
United States. As suggested above, this difference reflects a looser fit be- 
tween the educational and occupational systems in Australia, particularly 
in the first half of the twentieth century. However it may also be a 
partial artifact of the American occupational scale, in which education 
receives an explicit weight. This would tend to heighten the correlation 
between education and occupation, but probably not to the extent of the 
observed difference. 

Turning now to son’s first job, we find the Australian scene somewhat 
more indeterminate (Pj, is .90, compared with .82 for the United States). 
However, amount of education appears to be equally important in both 
countries in determining point of entry to the work force, while father’s 
job is less important in Australia. By contrast, the situation is reversed 
for son’s present job, and there is a stronger delayed effect of father’s job 
on son’s present job in Australia. This finding, together with the weaker 
path between son’s education and son’s present job (Ps3 is`.29 in Aus- 
tralia and 39 in the United States), confirms our earlier interpretation 
that educational attainment seems to be less important in the process of 
occupational achievement in Australia, despite a high degree of educa- 
tional inheritance. This apparent anomaly can most reasonably be ex- 
plained in terms of the greater homogeneity in relative levels of 
educational attainment in Australia prior to the postwar expansion in 
tertiary education. The extent to which this pattern is changing can be 
gauged from the data for different age cohorts which we present in tables 
3 and 4 but do not discuss in detail. These data indicate that, whereas the 
delayed effect of father’s occupation is greatest among the oldest re- 
spondents, the effect of education on present job is weakest (table 4, rows 
Ps», P33). To some extent this may reflect the shortness of the younger 
men’s careers, but if this were the only factor we would expect to find a 
similar trend for the relationship between first job and education. Ho 
ever, there is no such trend in the pattern of the path coefficients be- 
tween these two variables (table 4, P43), so that we may tentatively 
conclude that the influence of education on occupational achievement, 
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TABLE 3 


SIMPLE CORRELATIONS AMONG Five STATUS CHARACTERISTICS IN AUSTRALIA 
AND THE UNITED STATES 


STATUS CHARACTERISTIC 


AGE a hat 
COHORT i 2 3 4 5 
Status characteristic: 

21-34 aes ol 46 20 31 
Father’s education .......... 35-49 Pai 35 AS 26 23 
50+ ate 25 47 23 18 
21-34 49 wie 14 16 24 
Father’s job ....senssnesssan 35-49 54 ive 24 23 31 
504+ 51 Sted 20 18 30 
21-34 42 S S 41 50 
Son’s education .........000; 35—49 42 44 gins 45 43 
504- 44 41 i 4l 38 
21~34* 23 38 57 sass 45 
Son’s first job a6 kak bane 35—49* 29 238 53 Dea 40 
50+ 31i 39 56 36 

21—34 35 37 .66 58 

Son’s present job ........06. 35-49 34 40 64 49 

50+ 29 36 58 51 

Mean correlation: 

21-34 we Ba | 38 0 38 
Australas: 2ravcccaccdoaseass 35-49 32 28 39 34 34 
50-++ 28 23 36 30 30 
l 21-34 A241 $2 S51 9 
United States ......ececeees 35—49 43 44 Jl 47 47 
504- Al 42 50 49 44 


NotEe.—The U.S. figures are for men of nonfarm backgrounc only (see text). The American age 
categories are 25-34, 35-44, 45 and over. 


* These correlations are estimated from the path diagram, by means of the formula r41 = Pagro1 
+ P43rst. 


but not on career beginnings, has increased in recent decades. The same 
trend is apparent in the American data, but to a less marked degree. 

In conclusion it is worth remarking that the two possible causal paths 
not shown on figure 1 or on table 2 (Ps, and Ps.) proved to be statisti- 
cally insignificant, confirming the expectation that father’s education af- 
fects son’s first and present jobs only indirectly, through the father’s 
own occupational status and the level of education he is able to provide 
for his son. 


SUMMARY 


comparison of occupational achievement in the United States and 
Australia suggests an image of Australia as a country in which education- 
al attainment has, at least until recently, been less closely articulated 
with the occupational system. Although the educational levels of both 
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TABLE 4 


PATH COEFFICIENTS FoR THREE AGE COHORTS IN AUSTRALIA AND THE UNITED STATES 








PATH COEFFICIENTS FOR EACH COHORT IN EACH COUNTRY 


Australia United States 
PATHS TO Age Cohort -Age Cohort 
DEPENDENT Ces aa eran oe Ř— ——— 
VARIABLES 21~34 35-49 504- 25-34 35-44 45-4- 
Son’s education (X,): 
Pai: OERA 46 42 AS 28 26 25 
Pay Seid Seseearg re ctg ar 00 09 09 27 -30 28 
Par Lie Geet ran tans 89 89 88 88 87 89 
Son’s first job (X4): 
P3 EE EE Al mis) .10 17 18 19 
Lge’ ETE TENTE TEE 40 42 39 50 46 48 
Pay ere ee eee E OL 88 91 80 83 82 
Son’s present job (X;): i 
fag: Grrr 15 19 .21 .06 .12 .10 
Pe See E T 37 28 25 46 48 A0 
Pei sheik 28 23 21 29 19 25 
Per yaen cite airs 81 85 87 .71 74 7 


NotTe.—The paths and their identifying subscripts are identified by reference to fig. 1. For 
sources, see text. 


fathers and sons are equally correlated in both countries, the low degree 
of transfer of educational status into the occupational system has meant 
that the effect of a father’s occupation on his son’s first job has been less 
marked in Australia than in the United States, once the effect on his son’s 
education has been taken into account. On the other hand, the delayed 
effect of father’s occupational status appears to be somewhat stronger in 
Australia. It can be suggested that whereas in the United States the effect 
of father’s occupational status on his son’s occupational achievement 
tends to be expressed through a more highly differentiated and functional 
educational system (and is for that reason more immediate), the lower 
level of educational differentiation in Australia and the looser fit between 
the educational and occupational systems mean that the main effect of 
father’s occupational status is delayed, and is expressed more during the 
course of his son’s career rather than in the point at which he enters the 
work force. The mechanisms through which such delayed effects operate 
presumably include “on-the-job” training, the guidance by high-status 
parents of their sons into career beginnings with good mobility prospects} 
seniority as a principle of advancement, and nepotism. Evidence of the 
"Increasing importance of educational attainment in the process of oc- 
cupational achievement in Australia can be seen by comparing path coef- 
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ficients for different age cohorts, a comparison which suggests a degree of 
convergence in the process of stratification in the two countries con- 
cerned. However, even in the youngest cohort, education seems to be a 
stronger determinant of occupational position in the United States than 
in Australia. 

It might be suggested that the increasing importance of educational 
attainment in the process of occupational achievement reflects a rigidifica- 
tion in the stratification of both Australia and the United States. This 
implication is necessary, however, only if access to education—particular- 
ly tertiary education—is restricted to persons of high social origins, and 
if a son’s chance of achieving a given level of education is rigorously 
implied by his father’s occupational status. As table 4 indicates, there is 
no evidence that this has occurred in either country. The net influence 
of father’s occupational status on son’s educational attainment has been 
relatively stable over time in the United States, and has actually declined 
in importance in Australia, at least among the youngest cohort. Thus, 
even if in the meritocratic society a man’s education did completely deter- 
mine his future occupational career, his education need not necessarily be 
rigorously implied by his social origins. As we have indicated elsewhere: 
“The realization of such a technological meritocracy is inhibited by at 
least two factors: (1) an inability, even in affluent societies, to develop 
fully the occupational propensities of the young before they enter the 
workforce, and (2) the relatively exogenous nature of technological 
change, which guarantees the emergence of new occupational tasks and 
a certain randomness in the social characteristics of their occupants” 
(Broom and Jones 19696, p. 657). To those two conditions we should add 
a third: the value commitment in modern industrial democracies to equal 
educational opportunity for persons of different social origins. 
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Resolving the Condorcet Paradox’ 


Bernhardt Lieberman 
University of Pittsburgh 


For approximately 200 years scholars and scieniists have concerned 
themselves with the normative aspects of the question of social 
choice—how preferences should be amalgamated to produce a.satis- 
factory collective decision. They have considered an anomalous, 
intractable conflict situation discovered by Condorcet. The present 
study yields information about how the conflict described by the 
Paradox is actually resolved by groups of three subjects. A Joint 
Welfare Total hypothesis is offered and is not confirmed, although 
there is some evidence that suggests the hypothesis may be descrip- 
tive of behavior in some situations. The data appear to give more 
support to a level of aspiration hypothesis. Other mechanisms for 
the resolution of intractable conflicts are revealed by the study. 


How persons? reconcile conflicting preference patterns to produce a social 
choice or a collective decision is a very general problem. Examples of this 
process, which appears to pervade every aspect of our lives, can found 
in business, in the conduct of international affairs, in complex organiza- 
tions, in national politics, and even in the family. All situations requiring 
collective decisions have some things in common: in some way, the pref- 
erences of different individuals or groups must be summed or amalgamated 
into a social, or group, choice. Black (1958) describes the history of the 
normative work dealing with the question of social choice, which, ap- 
parently, extends back to Condorcet, who discovered the paradox studied 
in this paper.? 


1] am indebted to A. H. Frey and H. J. Zoffer, former dean and dean, respectively, 
of the Graduate School of Business of the University of Pittsburgh, for their gen- 
erous support of this work. Funds were allocated for the support of this work from 
a Ford Foundation grant to the Business School. Additional support came from the 
Office of Naval Research and the National Institute of Mental Health. Jacqueline 
Cohen and Elliott Goldberg assisted in the conduct of this research. Mr. Goldberg 
collected the data and did some of the data analyses; Mrs. Cohen contributed to the 
analyses of the level of aspiration. 


2 The term “person” is used here, as it is in game theory, to indicate a single set of 
interests rather than a single individual. 


3 See Coleman (1966) and Lieberman (1969) for more complete discussions of the 
history of the normative work on the problem. The work of welfare economists and 
aow (1963) deals with problems similar to those discussed in this paper. My 
earlier paper also discusses the Condorcet Paradox more thoroughly and contains 
discussions of descriptive questions closely related to the work reported in this paper. 
A recent volume presents some of the latest work dealing with both normative and 
descriptive questions (Lieberman 1971). 
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Resolving the Condorcet Paradox 


This paper deals with descriptive questions—how persons actually do 
combine preferences to make a collective decision. The Condorcet Para- 
dox, and its resolution by reasonably intelligent individuals, is examined. 
The Paradox presents an anomalous situation, one that has intrigued 
thinkers for approximately 200 years. Its fascination stems from the fact 
that it demonstrates that the very structure of a situation involving a 
social choice can produce a perplexing or disturbing result, an intractable 
conflict. Gaining an understanding of how this seemingly hopeless conflict 
is resolved is certain to give us some understanding of how persons 
actually do resolve intractable conflicts. 

The paradox can be expressed as follows: Let 1, 2, and 3 be three alter- 
natives: let A, B, and C be three individuals. Let 1 > 2 mean 1 is preferred 
to 2. If, for A, 1 > 2 and 2 > 3, and we assume transitivity, then 1 > 3. 
Similarly, for B, if 2 > 3 and 3 > 1, then 2 > 1. For C, if 3 > 1 and 
1 > 2, then 3 > 2. Since a majority, A and C, prefers 1 to 2, and a 
majority, A and B, prefers 2 to 3, we would hope that a majority would 
also prefer 1 to 3. But this is not the case; B and C prefer 3 to 1. 

This perplexing situation becomes more vivid if we consider an analog 
of it, a game where side payments, payoffs among players, are not allowed 
(the game is described by table 1). In this situation, the three players, A, 


TABLE 1 


PAYOFF TABLE IN EXPERIMENTAL 
SITUATION 1 


PAYOFF 
IN DOLLARS TO 


ALTERNATIVE A B C 
I acces Bea 6 2 4 
E 4 6 2 
Die cline dedi 2 4 6 


B, and C, must select a single alternative from among 1, 2, and 3. If they 
choose 1, A receives $6.00 (or six jobs if the payoff is patronage in a 
political situation), B receives $2.00, and C receives $4.00. If alternative 
2 is chosen, A receives $4.00, B receives $6.00, and C receives $2.00. If 
they choose 3, A receives $2.00, B receives $4.00, and C receives $6.00. 
Examining this situation, we can see that A prefers 1, B prefers 2, and C 
prefers 3. Since side payments are not allowed, there is nothing in the 
structure of the situation that will enable the three participants to comè 
to some agreement about the selection of the alternative. If side payments 
were permitted, the three could agree on alternative 1, for example, and A 
could give B a payment of $2.00; there would then be an equal division 
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of the rewards, one possible and common outcome. The situation is indeed 
_ perplexing; nothing in its-structure gives a clue to its solution. As the 
situation is defined, even the decision rule is not specified; it has not 
been determined whether a majority vote or a unanimous choice is re- 
quired to select the alternative. 

Recently, Coleman (1966) and I (1969) have speculated about the 
behavioral processes involved in the actual resolution of such conflict situa- 
tions, and Harnett (1967) has done an experimental study examining the 
effect of the level of aspiration on collective decision making. Both Cole- 
man and I examined the behavioral processes involved in making social 
choices and produced similar, but somewhat different, analyses of the be- 
havioral phenomena involved in collective decision making. We have both 
analyzed the role of power and utilities and the perplexing problem of 
interpersonal comparison of utilities. Coleman’s analysis stressed the im- - 
portance of vote trading and the relationship of power to utility, while I 
offered a hypothesis about group maximization, Joint Welfare Total 
(JWT) hypothesis, to explain how decisions are made. My analysis also 
considered bargaining and coalition processes and individual differences; 
and, like Coleman’s analysis, it considered only briefly the effects of the 
past experiences and history of the group. Harnett’s work seems to in- 
dicate that the participant’s level of aspiration, under certain conditions, 
affects the collective decision. 


THE JOINT WELFARE TOTAL AND 
LEVEL OF ASPIRATION HYPOTHESES 


The present study was designed to obtain a general description of how 
the Condorcet Paradox is resolved in an experimental situation and also 
to test some very specific hypotheses about the resolution of such a con- 
flict. 

One of the specific hypotheses tested was the JWT hypothesis, which 
states that a group maximizes the joint payoff to itself; that is, a group 
tends to select the alternative that offers the highest JWT. The JWT may 
be derived as follows: 


Let individuals be designated A, B,... , Z. 
The payoffs to the individuals are Pa, Py, ..., Pz. 
The alternatives to be chosen from are designated 1, 2,..., 2. 


The payoffs to individuals for the various alternatives are de- 
2 signated Pa Pas, ..., Pen. 


One person may not regard a payoff to another person as having the 
same value as an equal payment to himself. This may be expressed in the 
model by assuming that a payoff to one person is some fraction or mul- 
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tiple of the payoff to another. Then, the.parameters that reduce a pay- 


ment to one person to a payment to another may be designated 
Tavs Vac, s.. Xda; Vir, ugt g Krzr, zys 


where %,, is the fraction that transforms a payment to B into a payment 
to A (Sawyer 1966). . 

The members of a group that must make a decision communicate among 
themselves, and in this process they are able to commiunicate to each 
other—in some intuitive or perhaps explicit way—the utilities of the 
various alternatives to each other. Once these communications are pos- 
sessed by the members of the group some intuitive, multiperson, inter- 
personal comparison of utilities occurs. Discussions, bargaining, clarifica- 
tions, and the like occur, and then the group choice is made. 

When making a choice a group must select one alternative from among 
a number of alternatives. The JWT is determined as follows (consider 
table 1): the JWTs may be computed once the parameters are hypothe- 
sized. If, for person A, a payoff to another person is worth one-half of a 
payment to himself, then Xas = Xac = 0.5; and if, for person B, a payoff 
to another is worth just as much as a payoff to himself, then xy = %p¢ = 
1; and if, for C, a payoff to another is worth only one-hundredth of a pay- 
ment to himself, then Xo = Xen = 0.01. The JWT of alternative 1 can be 
computed using the following formula: 


JWT (alt. 1) = Pa + (XavP v1 + XacPo1) + Poy + (XpaP a1 + Xoch 1) 
-- Pa + (XeaP at -+ XepPy1)- 


Substituting the values of table 1 and the values of Xab, Xac) - - - > Xev; 
we can compute the value of JWT (alt. 1): 


JWT (alt. 1) = 6 + [0.5(244)] + 2 + [1(644)] + 4 -+ 
i [0.01 (64-2) ] = 25.08. 


The JWTs of alternatives 2 and 3 can be computed similarly: 
JWT (alt. 2) = 20.06, JWT (alt. 3) = 25.06. 


Although this reasoning about joint welfare maximization is based on 
some questionable assumptions—that the members of the group can make 
satisfactory, interpersonal comparisons of utility and that they do not 
deceive each other about their preferences in an attempt to obtain a 
larger payoff—the joint welfare maximization hypothesis does appear to 
be worthy of some consideration, if only because it is the one group 
maximization function that exists and that has been tested. The proditt- 
tion of any group maximization hypothesis is fraught with difficulties, 
but it is also so necessary a development that one should consider any 
such notion with sympathy and skepticism. 
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Siegel (1957) pointed out the importance of a person’s level of aspira- 
tion in the decision-making process. Very briefly, he defined the level of 
aspiration as that goal which has the largest difference between it and the 
next lower goal. Harnett (1967), using a modification of Siegel’s notion 
of level of aspiration, did an empirical study in which he hypothesized 
that persons will maximize a level of aspiration—-satisfaction index. 

His satisfaction index is defined as follows: let U;(A;) be the utility of 
the jth alternative for the ith individual (i = 1, 2,..., M). The satis- 
faction index S;(A;) can be computed by saying 


S;(A;) =a | if U;(A;) = L 
=0 if UA; < Li 


for all ¿ and j, where L; is the aspiration level of the ith person. Group 
satisfaction will be largest for the alternative that maximizes M;, where 


N 
M; ponam >. Sil A;). 
j=i1 


Thus we see that one can predict that a group will select the alterna- 
tive maximizing the JWT or the level of aspiration, satisfaction index. 
These may or may not be the same in any particular situation. 


SPECIFIC HYPOTHESES 


Although this study was an exploratory one, designed to obtain a variety 
of information about how a particular intractable conflict is resolved, 
some specific hypotheses were also tested. The two experimental situa- 
tions were similar, but not identical, and so some hypotheses are appro- 
priate in one situation and some in both. 


Hypotheses about Situation 1 


Situation 1, described in table 1, is a Condorcet Paradox in which in- 
tensities of preferences are held constant. The following two hypotheses 
are designed to predict which alternative is selected. 


1. The group will select the alternative offering the highest JWT. 
2. The group will select the alternative that maximizes the level of 
aspiration—satisfaction index. 


PIn this situation it is impossible, before data are collected, to predict 
for any group which specific alternative (1, 2, or 3) will be selected. It is 
necessary to obtain the data describing the subjects’ levels of aspiration 
and their altruism measures. With these data it is possible to predict 
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which alternative maximizes the JWT and which maximizes the satisfac- 
tion index. 


Hypotheses about Situation 2 
The second Condorcet Paradox situation was employed in the study de- 


scribed in table 2. An attempt was made to allow strengths of prefer- 


TABLE 2 


Payvorr TABLE IN EXPERIMENTAL 
SITUATION 2 


. PAYOFF 
IN DOLLARS TO 


ALTERNATIVE A B C 
T aeons 12 2 5 
2 g 8 6 3 
e EE ł 4 7 


ences to affect the choices—the ordinal features of the paradox are 
preserved, but it is assumed that intensity of preference is affected by 
higher payoffs. Thus, it is assumed that player A has a more intense pref- 
erence for alternative 1 in situation 1 than in situation 2. 

In this situation there are four hypotheses which predict which alter- 
native will be chosen. Two are identical to the hypotheses of the previous 
section, and two are applicable only to the second situation. 


1. The group will select the alternative offering the highest JWT. 

2. The group will select the alternative that maximizes the level of 
aspiration-satisfaction index. 

3. The group will select the alternative with the highest total (or 
average) payoff, alternative 1 in this situation. 

4. The group will select the alternative that has the smallest difference 
between the highest and lowest payoffs, alternative 3 in this case. 


Some but not all of these hypotheses are mutually exclusive, and as a 
result more than one hypothesis can predict that a particular alternative 
will be selected. In situation 1 it is possible, in any group, for both hy- 
potheses to predict that a particular alternative will be selected. In situa-* 
tion 2, hypothesis 3 predicts that alternative 1 will be chosen, and 
hypothesis 4 predicts that alternative 3 will be chosen. These two Ry- 
potheses are mutually exclusive, but again neither hypothesis 1 nor 2 
excludes any alternative. Such an approach has some advantages and 
disadvantages. It reflects the belief that it is better not to test a single 
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hypothesis, for if that hypothesis is rejected one may be left with little 
or no information. Rather, it is better to have a number of competing 
hypotheses and to determine whica hypothesis the data confirm. Ideally, 
the investigator should have two or three mutually exclusive hypotheses; 
the data would then confirm only one. However, in a situation so complex 
as a Condorcet Paradox, it is unlikely that this ideal can be achieved; if 
it is, the resulting situation might be quite trivial. 


METHOD 


Two experimental situations, described by tables 1 and 2, were employed. 


Subjects 


The subjects, seventy-five male students, were a random sample of all 
male students in residence at the University of Pittsburgh during the 
academic year 1967—68. Twelve triads participated in the experimental 
situation described in table 1, and 13 triads resolved the conflict described 
in table 2. 


Materials 


The materials the subjects used consisted of instruction sheets, choice 
cards, message cards, questionnaires, pencils, and scrap paper. 


Procedures 


The subjects were seated facing each other at a round table. They were 
placed into positions A, B, and C by means of a random device. They 
were given, and read, a set of instructions that contained the appropriate 
payoff table (either 1 or 2) together with directions for selecting the 
alternative and making the decision. They were permitted unlimited 
communication, but all communications had to be in writing, on message 
cards provided by the experimenter. The payoffs were explained to the 
subjects, and they were told that if they could not reach unanimous agree- 
ment—that is, select one alternative—they would each receive a mini- 
mum payment of $1.00. A subject made his choice by placing one of the 
choice cards with the appropriate alternative number on it face down in 
front of him. When all three subjects had cards in front of them the ex- 
pffimenter picked them up, announced the choices, and indicated whether 
unanimous agreement had been reached. When agreement was reached 
each subject was given a voucher which he redeemed at the university 
cashier’s office for the appropriate amount of money. The subjects were 
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not permitted to divide the earnings equally or in any way other than 
that specified by the payoff table. In effect, no side payments were 
allowed. They were not permitted to use a random device or random 
method of selecting the alternative. The subjects were paid one extra 
dollar for completing a number of questionnaires. 


Questionnaires 


The subjects completed a number of questionnaires, some before the be- 
ginning of the game, some during the course of their discussions, and some 
after they had selected the alternative. They completed a questionnaire 
that enabled us to measure their altruism (Sawyer 1966), and another 
that yielded measures of level of aspiration, They also completed a ques- 
tionnaire in which they attempted to describe the processes involved in 
selecting the alternative, and questionnaires dealing with deception and 
their perceptions of power. Each subject also completed a California 
Personality Inventory. The questionnaires used in estimating the al- 
truism and aspiration indices were completed after the subjects under- 
stood the task but before they began any discussion or bargaining. 


RESULTS 


The length of time the subjects spent discussing the alternatives and 
negotiating before selecting an alternative varied considerably among 
the twenty-five groups that participated in the study. Some groups re- 
solved the conflict rather rapidly with very little discussion, while other 
groups bargained lengthily and discussed the situation in detail. In three- 
person game situations subjects ordinarily become very involved, bargain 
vigorously, and attempt to maximize their payoffs. However, in this study 
some subjects appeared to want to conclude the selection of the alternative 
as quickly as possible and were willing to accept less than the maximum 
amount. This was particularly true of situation 1, where the conflict ap- 
peared to offer no clue to its resolution, while in situation 2 the minimum 
variance hypothesis provided the subjects with a convenient resolution 
of the conflict. 


Results in Situation 1 


In situation 1, which is described by table 1, all three alternatives are in 
some sense identical; the payoffs are $6.00, $4.00, and $2.00. The amownts 
received by each player vary with the alternative chosen, but, since the 
players were placed into positions A, B, and C randomly, the alternatives 
may be considered identical for the purposes of the following analyses. 
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TABLE 3 


TEST OF Joint WELFARE TOTAL HYPOTHESIS 
(SITUATION 1) 


RANK oF ALTERNATIVE NUMBER 


: eaaa a I U ALTERNATIVE FIRST-RANKED 
TRIAD 1 2 3 CHOSEN ALTERNATIVE 
i camenasomens 3 2 1 1 3 
2. AE a 1 2.5 2.5 1* 1 
OY Shareieeeses 3 1 2 3 2 
C EA 3 1 2 2* 2 
De eae a 3 2 1 3* 3 
OC aranna 3 2 1 2 3 
1 RNA re 2 1 3 ee 2 
r E E r E E EE a 1 3 2 2 1 
a E E Mie teetiets 1 3 2 1* 1 
IO. enen aai J 3 2 1* I 
IE ee ve oie as 2 2 2 3 TAs 
2 ereraa 2 2 2 2 
1, Se E 3 2 1 3* 3 


* First-ranked alternative selected. 


Table 3 presents the test of the JWT hypothesis in situation 1. Each 
subject’s altruism measure was obtained, and the appropriate calculations 
for the JWT equations were done. The rank of each alternative for each 
triad is given in table 3. For triad 1, alternative 3 had the highest JWT, 
alternative 2 had the second-highest total, and alternative 1 was least 
preferred. The alternative chosen and the first-ranked alternative are also 
shown. 

The results do not support the JWT hypothesis, but they may be in- 
terpreted to suggest that the hypothesis may have some explanatory value 
in this situation. In two of the triads (nos. 11 and 12) the JWT calcula- 
tions failed to rank the alternatives; the totals of all three alternatives 
were identical. The JWT hypothesis predicted six of the remaining eleven 
outcomes successfully. One would expect only 3.7 correct predictions on 
the basis of chance. These results are not statistically significant but can 
be interpreted to be suggestive. A binomial test, where the probability of 
success = .33, n = 11, and the number of correctly predicted outcomes 
is six, yields a p-value of .117. That is, the probability of getting six or 
more successful predictions is .117. Thus, it is not possible to reject the 
appropriate null hypothesis and seriously consider the JWT hypothesis. 
However, the results are suggestive, and one should not completely reject 
the notion that the JWT hypothesis may be descriptive in this situation. 

®uestionnaires were administered to all subjects a number of times 
during the experimental session in an attempt to determine the effect of 
levels of aspiration on the selection of the alternative. Each subject was 
asked to state what amount of money he wanted to earn, what amount 
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he expected to earn, and what amount he had to earn to be satisfied. 
These questions were asked before the subjects read the instructions, 
after they read and understood the instructions, in the midst of the bar- 
gaining, and just before the selection of the alternative. Subjects were 
also asked whether they were satisfied with the amounts they had earned 
and whether they thought they had been treated fairly or unfairly. It 
was possible, using these data, to do a number of analyses that enabled 
us to relate the subjects’ levels of aspiration to the decisions made and to 
obtain information about changes in utilities that occurred during the 
course of bargaining. 

Since each triad had to select one alternative from among three, and 
since there were thirteen triads, the subjects had to select from a total of 
thirty-nine alternatives, If all subjects had been satisfied with all alter- 
natives, meaning that each subject was willing to accept $6.00, $4.00 or 
even $2.00, there would have been little difficulty in resolving the conflict. 
One might, in fact, say there was no conflict. However, even if the sub- 
jects had been satisfied with one of the lower payoffs, they still might 
have wanted more than the amounts they were satisfied with, and so a 
conflict situation could still be said to exist. 

Analyses of the statements the subjects made, immediately after read- 
ing the instructions, about their satisfaction with the various alternatives 
tell us something about these issues. There were a total of thirty-nine 
possible alternatives; of these thirty-nine all three subjects were satisfied 
with twenty-five, or 64.1 percent, of the alternatives; thirteen, or 33.3 per- 
cent, of the alternatives satisfied two subjects, and one, or 2.6 percent, of 
the alternatives satisfied only one subject. No alternative failed to satisfy 
at least one subject. Thus we see that approximately two-thirds of the 
alternatives were satisfactory to all three members of a triad. Also, in 
twelve of the thirteen triads there was at least one alternative that 
satisfied all three members. In only one triad was there no alternative 
that was satisfactory to all three members of that triad. 

However, there is clear evidence that the subjects wanted amounts of 
money larger than the amounts that were satisfactory to them. After read- 
ing and understanding the instructions, twenty-eight of the thirty-nine 
subjects wanted amounts of money that were greater than the amounts 
that would have satisfied them; eleven subjects wanted amounts equal to 
the amounts they considered satisfactory; no subject wanted an amount 
less than the amount he would be satisfied with. > 

Since so many alternatives satisfied two or three of the subjects it iS 
difficult to make precise statements about the importance of the level of 
aspiration in determining the alternative selected, for in most two or 
three alternatives were equally satisfying to the same number of subjects. 
However, in three of the thirteen triads one alternative did satisfy more 
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subjects than did the other two. In one of these groups no alternative was 
selected, but in both of the other groups the alternative that satisfied the 
largest number of subjects (two in one case, three in another) was the 
one that was selected. On the basis of so small a number of cases no 
reliable statement can be made. 

As the discussions proceeded during the experimental session the sub- 
jects completed questionnaires which asked them what amounts of money 
they wanted, expected, and would be satisfied with. Twenty-seven of the 
thirty-nine subjects did not change the amounts that would satisfy them; 
twelve subjects did change the amounts. Of the twelve, nine increased the 
amounts necessary to satisfy themselves, and three decreased the amounts. 
Nine of the twelve changed their satisfaction levels in the direction of 
the amounts they actually received, two changed them in the opposite 
direction, and in one case there was no alternative selected. 

Observation of the subjects playing the game indicated that for most 
subjects a payoff of $6.00 or $4.00 was satisfactory or desired but that a 
payoff of $2.00 was far less satisfactory. 

Table 4 presents the results of the data analysis that yields information 


TABLE 4 


LEVEL OF ASPIRATION ANALYSIS—SATISFACTION INDICES 
IMMEDIATELY AFTER READING INSTRUCTIONS 
(First EXPERIMENTAL SITUATION) 





ALTERNATIVE 
No. or SATISFIED PLAYERS PREDICTED BY 
IF ALTERNATIVE IS CHOSEN SATISFACTION 
ALTERNATIVE INDEX 
TRIAD 1 2 3 CHOSEN HYPOTHESIS 
A EE EE R 2 2 2 1 All tied 
Di. eae aaa RS 3 3 3 1 All tied 
Oy 2s Sate odie ws 2 3 3 3 2 and 3 
BD 2S ewe eas Sets 3 3 3 2 All tied 
E T R 3 3 3 3 All tied 
Gee a N: 3 3 3 2 All tied 
cane ee da 3 2 2 eas 1 
t E E 3 3 3 2 All tied 
O° ee wee te we 3 2 2 1 1 
lO Siete icauene 3 2 3 1 land 3 
a E EN ate < 3 2 3 3 land 3 
i soa iad gira 2 3 1 2 2 
13 iccobnase hee 2 2 3 3 3 


about the influence of the level of aspiration-satisfaction index on the 
chdices made. The data analyzed consist of the subjects’ statements about 
amounts necessary to satisfy them, statements made immediately after 
reading and understanding the instructions and before any discussion or 
negotiation took place. The table shows that in six of the thirteen triads 
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the satisfaction index yielded no prediction because all three alternatives 
satisfied all three subjects. The subjects’ behavior in these six groups 
can neither confirm nor disconfirm the level of aspiration hypothesis. In 
four triads a single alternative satisfied more subjects than both other 
alternatives. In three of these triads the subjects did select the alternative 
with the highest satisfaction index, while in a fourth no alternative was 
selected. In the remaining thtee triads two alternatives satisfied all three 
subjects, and in all three cases one of these two alternatives was selected. 

These results can be interpreted in a number of ways. Although we do 
not have conclusive support for the satisfaction index hypothesis, these 
results do tend to confirm that hypothesis, for in six of the seven cases 
in which an alternative had a larger or the largest satisfaction index (in- 
cluding those with ties) that alternative was selected. However, given the 
fact that in only three triads was there a clear prediction, this evidence 
must be interpreted conservatively. 

The evidence also leads us to the conclusion that any maximization 
hypothesis must be examined Critically, for many subjects expressed 
satisfaction with all of the alternatives. 

During the éxpefiméntal session the experimenter made notes describ- 
ing the behavior of the subjects. All communications among the subjects 
were written, and at the conclusion of the session the subjects were 
asked to describe how the conflict was resolved—that is, how the decision 
was made and the alternative selected. The subjects wrote tather com- 
plete descriptions which, together with the messages and the experi- 
menter’s observations, yield some interesting insights into the decision 
processes. 

Many of the subjects’ messages and comments make it clear that they 
searched to find out which of the alternatives would be acceptable or 
satisfying to all—they attempted to find which alternative, if any, 
satisfied all three persons. There appeared to be very little deception in- 
volved (for example, a petson might say that he would only be satisfied 
with $4.00 when, indeed, $2.00 was satisfactory to him). When the sub- 
jects did find an alternative that satisfied all three, they usually selected 
that alternative quite quickly. 

The subjects repeatedly described the situation as “hopeless” or as 
being impossible to resolve; as a result, a number of groups attempted to 
get any reasonably satisfactory resolution of the conflict. Players re- 
marked that they would have liked to obtain $6.00, but—since there was 
really no way of doing that without, perhaps, spending two or three 
hours, with still no guarantee of success—they were willing to settle for 
a lesser amount. 

One observation that occurred frequently concerns the utility scales 
and levels of aspiration of the subjects. Most subjects did not expect to 
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obtain the payoff of $6.00 and were satisfied with the payoff of $4.00. 
Thus, the payoff of $4.00 was the level of aspiration for most subjects, 
with few expecting or wanting $6.00. Subjects either surmised this or 
quickly learned the fact by using the communication cards. The problem 
then became that of finding the person who, to use the subjects’ own 
words, would “sacrifice” himself; the subjects were quite successful in 
finding someone who would accept the payoff of $2.00. If we consider 
this in measurement terms it appears that, for most subjects, the distance 
on a scale between the payoffs of $4.00 and $2.00 was greater than the 
distance between the payoffs of $6.00 and $4.00. Two dollars was seen as 
not only the smallest payoff but also as an undesirable payoff for most 
subjects. 

The behavioral mechanisms the JWT hypothesis describes became 
clear when we examined the subjects’ statements. The subjects who were 
willing to accept $2.00 gave another subject’s need as an explanation for 
their actions—one subject cited as evidence another’s shabby clothing 
and his statements expressing need for money. 

Some groups attempted to resolve the situation by setting up some ex- 
ternal criterion for the resolution of the conflict, such as number of terms 
in school, Scholastic Aptitude Test scores, the size of one’s family; dis- 
tance traveled to experiment; and, indeed, some triads resolved the 
situation by using an external criterion. For example, in the group that 
accepted the number of terms in school, the person who suggested that 
criterion had the largest number and earned the $6.00. 

In some sense the very hopelessness of the conflict made it easier to 
resolve. The subjects generally renounced any chance of earning the 
maximum amount, and most were usually willing to settle for less than 
the payoff of $6.00. In their descriptions of the way the conflict was 
resolved the subjects said that the situation was so difficult that they 
could not hope to resolve it in a way that would bring them the maximum 
payoff. They had to settle for an acceptable amount——a recognition that 
they could not obtain the maximum payoff. 


Results in Situation 2 


* The second experimental situation was unlike the first. In the first 
situation the payoff array offered no clue to the resolution of the conflict, 
‘whereas in the second there were differences among the alternatives so 
that the subjects might have some basis for selecting one alternative from 
the three offered them. Four hypotheses were offered to explain the 
selection of alternatives in this situation. The first, the JWT hypothesis, 
predicted that subjects would choose the alternative that had the highest 
JWT. Since this could be determined only after the subjects’ altruism 
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measures were obtained and the JWTs were calculated, this hypothesis 
does not make any simple prediction of any one alternative. Similarly, 
the level of aspiration (satisfaction index) hypothesis makes no simple 
prediction of any one alternative; it, too, depends upon which alternative 
the subjects are most satisfied with, and this can be determined only after 
the level of aspiration questionnaires are analyzed. The third hypothesis, 
that the subjects will select the alternative with the highest average pay- 
off, predicts that the subjects will choose alternative 1. The fourth hy- 
pothesis predicts that the subjects will choose alternative 3, the alterna- 
tive with the smallest variance among the payoffs. 

The results support hypotheses 2 and 4, the predictions that subjects 
would choose the alternative with the smallest difference between the 
highest and lowest payoffs—a minimum variance hypothesis—and that 
the subjects would choose the alternative with the highest level of aspira- 
tion—satisfaction index. 

Eight of the twelve triads selected alternative 3, while the remaining 
four triads selected alternative 2. Not one of the triads selected alterna- 
tive 1. 

Hypothesis 1 was completely disconfirmed in this experimental situa- 
tion, for, as table 5 shows, in not one of the groups was the first-ranked 


TABLE 5 


Test OF JOINT WELFARE TOTAL HYPOTHESIS 
(SITUATION 2) 


RANK OF ALTERNATIVE No. 


ALTERNATIVE FIRST-RANKED 

TRIAD 1 Z 3 CHOSEN ALTERNATIVE 
a ey ae ee ee ar 1 2 3 3 1 
r aie ee eee a 1 2 3 3 1 
S (o5u wees ates ta 1 2 3 3 1 
e E E 1 2 3 2 1 

E IEEE AEETI 2 2 Z 3 site 

a T i 2 3 2 1 
E EE E ETE EA 1 2 3 3 1 
a E E EEE 1 2 3 2 1 
OF aneo reriia 1 2 3 3 1 
IO oreen kanena 1 2 3 3 1 
TAS . Ses rou A 1 2 3 2 1 
T2 edea aaa I 2 3 3 1 


alternative selected. In every case alternative 1 yielded the highest JWT 
(the variations in altruism measures among the subjects were small, and 
the higher payoffs of alternative 1 led it to have the highest JWT), but 
the subjects did not once select this alternative. 

There is also evidence strongly suggesting that the level of aspiration 
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TABLE 6 


LEVEL OF ASPIRATION ANALYSIS—-SATISFACTION INDICES 
IMMEDIATELY AFTER READING INSTRUCTIONS 
(SECOND EXPERIMENTAL SITUATION) 


ALTERNATIVE 
No. or Persons SATISFIED PREDICTED BY 
BY ALTERNATIVE SATISFACTION 
. : ALTERNATIVE INDEX 
Trrap 1 2 3 CHOSEN HypotHEsts 
: eer ey reer 2 2 3 3 3 
eee 2 2 3 3 3 
ee eer eee 2 2 3 3 3 
Oe eS eee GR 2 3 2 2 2 
ae ee 2 2 3 3 3 
O auenia 2 2 2 2 All tied 
E E 2 3 3 3 2 and 3 
e easannes 3 3 2 2 land 2 
ee eee 3 3 3 3 All tied 
IO oaiue 3 2 3 3 land 3 
Ti - vette eg omnes 2 2 2 2 All tied 
i e EEA ha cide 1 2 2 3 2 and 3 


hypothesis correctly predicts the outcome. Table 6 shows that in seven 
of the twelve triads the level of aspiration index failed to specify uniquely 
one of the alternatives; two or three of the alternatives had the same 
satisfaction index. In the remaining five triads the satisfaction index did 
specify an alternative uniquely, and in all five of these groups the unique- 
ly specified alternative was chosen. If we base our analvses on only those 
cases where the hypothesis does make a unique prediction the likelihood 
of such an outcome occurring is 3-5, or less than .005. We can then con- 
fidently reject a null hypothesis that the observed choices were the result 
of a random process and give serious consideration to the alternative 
hypothesis that the level of aspiration hypothesis is a good predictor of 
the alternative selected.* 

In three cases all three alternatives had the same satisfaction index, 
and so these groups cannot possibly yield any information about the 
satisfaction index hypothesis. In four cases two alternatives were pre- 
dicted as equally likely to be selected by the satisfaction index. In all 
four of these cases the prediction was confirmed. However, this can be 
taken as only suggestive of the validity of -the level əf aspiration hy- 


#Some discussion of the practice of eliminating data from an analysis seems neces- 
sary. Elimination of data is a questionable practice and must be defended. But if we 
wisheto test the level of aspiration hypothesis at all we mus reject those cases 
where all three alternatives had the same satisfaction index. If we did not, all data 
would confirm the hypothesis (or disconfirm it), for the alternative with the highest 
(or lowest) score had to be selected. The clearest test of the hypothesis comes from 
those cases in which the level of aspiration hypothesis makes a unique prediction; 
this analysis is discussed above. 
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pothesis, for the likelihood that it will occur as the result of a random 
process is 16/81, certainly not a statistically significant occurrence. How- 
ever, all this evidence taken together—the five correct predictions when 
one alternative was predicted and the four correct predictions when two 
alternatives were predicted—tends to confirm the satisfaction index hy- 
pothesis. 

In situation 2, again, none of the alternatives failed to satisfy at least 
one of the subjects immediately after they had read and understood the 
instructions. One, or 2.7 percent, of the alternatives satisfied one subject; 
twenty-one, or 58.4 percent, of the alternatives satisfied two subjects; 
and fourteen, or 38.9 percent, of the alternatives were satisfactory to all 
three subjects. In situation 2, it is interesting to note, the number of al- 
ternatives that satisfied three subjects was less than that in situation 1— 
38.9 percent rather than 64.1 percent. Again in this situation there was 
at least one alternative that satisfied all three subjects. 

Similarly, subjects wanted more money than they were satisfied with. 
Twenty-six stated, after they had read and understood the instructions, 
that they wanted more than they would be satisfied with; nine stated that 
the amounts they wanted were equal to the amounts they would be 
satisfied with, and one subject said that the amount he wanted was less 
than the amount he would be satisfied with. 

In the course of the discussions thirteen of the thirty-six subjects 
changed the amounts they said they would be satisfied with. Twenty- 
three subjects did not change their satisfaction levels. Of the thirteen who 
changed, nine altered their satisfaction levels in the direction of the out- 
come, and four in the opposite direction. After the conclusion of the ex- 
perimental session thirty-three subjects stated that they were satisfied 
with the amounts they had received, one stated he was unsatisfied, and 
two made other comments. 

The conflict situation described in table 2 was quite different from the 
one described in table 1. In one sense, all the alternatives in the first 
situation were identical—all paid $6.00, $4.00, or $2.00. All that varied 
was the person to whom the different amounts were paid. In the second 
situation the alternatives were quite different. Alternative 1 offered the 
highest total and highest average payoffs, but it had the largest variance, 
and if it was chosen player B received only $2.00 while A received $12.00. 
Alternative 3 offered the payoffs with the smallest differences between 
the highest and lowest earnings. Player A perceived that he had tw 
opportunities to obtain a large payoff—choosing either alternative 1 or 2. 
Player B perceived that there was no possibility of obtaining a payoff as 
large as $8.00 but that he could get $6.00 if he chose alternative 2, $4.00 
if he chose 3, but only $2.00 if he chose 1. Player C perceived that if he 
chose alternative 1 or 2, which were the first preferences of A and B, his 
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payoff would be $3.00 or $5.00 but that if he chose 3 he would earn $7.00. 
The players’ descriptions of their behavior indicated quite clearly that 
they were aware of these basic facts, and their messages reflected these 
realities. The messages in the second situation differed from those of the 
first; there was almost no discussion of the amounts the different players 
would be satisfied with. Such messages were extremely frequent in situa- 
tion 1. By far the most frequent message used to determine the outcome 
was a statement pointing out that the selection of alternative 3 was the 
“fairest” outcome (the players would receive approximately equal amounts 
if this alternative was selected). 

Various mechanisms were operating in the four cases where alternative 
2 was chosen. In one case player C assumed that player A would not 
agree to alternative 3; he would not be willing to settle for $4.00 when 
he had the opportunity to earn $8.00 or $12.00. In another triad there 
were lengthy and sophisticated arguments about what was fair or desir- 
able. Detailed arguments were made by A in an attempt to persuade the 
others that the higher total payoff of alternative 1 was most desirable. 

The satisfaction index hypothesis and the minimum variance hypothesis 
are not contradictory; rather, they may be seen to complement each 
other. For if the subjects perceive a particular alternative as a fair out- 
come they are likely to be satisfied by the payoff it yields. 


DISCUSSION 


For more than 200 years scholars and researchers have been concerned 
with the Condorcet Paradox, the puzzling situation dealt with in this 
paper. The major concern of those interested in the Paradox was to find 
a convincing and satisfactory way of amalgamating contradictory pref- 
erence patterns into a social choice or collective decision. The results of 
this study describe how persons actually do resolve a perplexing situation 
of this kind. When persons were actually put in such situations the con- 
flict did not turn out to be particularly difficult to resolve. Only one of 
the twenty-five groups that took part in the study failed to resolve the 
conflict. And in some of the triads the conflict was resolved quickly and 
easily, while in other groups lengthy bargaining took place and some 
difficulty was encountered. These facts reflect the reality that intelligent 
persons have a variety of behavioral mechanisms that enable them to 
Tesolve difficult conflicts, and also that what may appear to be a difficult 
conflict when described abstractly may actually be quite simple to resolve 
in practice. There are significant differences between our abstract analy- 
ses of conflict and behavioral concerns and perceptions. 

The Condorcet Paradox is truly paradoxical, and a difficult conflict to 
resolve, only if certain assumptions about the situation which are charac- 
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teristic of the abstract analysis are also characteristic of the behavioral 
situation. This fact does have significance for normative studies, for any 
normative rule or social welfare function should at least consider be- 
havioral factors. If people respond not only to payoffs measured on an 
ordinal scale, but if they respond to payoffs in a manner that takes into 
account some cardinal measure of utility, then a social welfare function 
will be more useful if it somehow reflects these behavioral facts. 

For a Condorcet Paradox situation to be a difficult conflict to resolve 
we must assume that the subjects wish to maximize the payoff to them- 
selves in some sense; perhaps that all three wish to obtain the highest 
payoff they can possibly get—for example, $6.00 in the `rst situation. If 
all three subjects had wished to earn only $2.00 in the fi situation or 
$3.00 in the second, there would have been no conflict. As it turned out, 
after the subjects had read and understood the instructions in the first 
situation they generally did not aspire to the maximum payoff, and so a 
mechanism of modest desires was influential in resolving the conflict. 
However, it is interesting to note that the subjects frequently remarked 
that they would not try to obtain a maximum amount, they would settle 
for a small payoff, because the conflict was so intractable. The results of 
this study indicate that although people may wish to maximize a payoff 
to themselves there are situations in which this is unrealistic, and so to be 
realistic they may accept a smaller, satisfactory amount. 

The abstract situation as presented here requires the assumption that 
subjects perceive the payoffs as cardinal measures of utility and that in 
some sense they are able to make interpersonal comparisons of utility. The 
payoffs are presented to the subjects in monetary units of $2.00, $4.00, 
$6.00, $8.00, $12.00, etc., and when the subjects bargain and discuss the 
alternatives one must assume that in some sense the alternatives and 
amounts of money are relatively comparable for each subject. Thus, for 
example, if for one subject $2.00 had the same utility as $6.00 had for 
another subject, and if for both of these subjects the amounts they 
received were equal to a payoff of $4.00 to the third subject, there would 
certainly not be any conflict, because the subjects could choose alterna- 
tives that provided each of them with the same subjective payoff, or 
utility. It is difficult to make precise statements about interpersonal com- 
parisons of cardinal utilities because the question of interpersonal com- 
parison of utility is unsolved—rather, it is not stated in a rigorous way. 

A number of hypotheses were offered to account for the decisions madè 
by the subjects in the first situation, and the results obtained give us 
information about the likelihood that these hypotheses are valid. In the 
first situation the results suggest that the JWT hypothesis is descriptive 
of behavior. Six of the eleven outcomes conformed to the prediction of 
the JWT hypothesis, and, although these results are not statistically 
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significant, they are suggestive. Since the number of cases is small, further 
research must be done before the JWT hypothesis can be accepted or 
rejected. The JWT hypothesis is, on the face of it, an unlikely hypothesis, 
for it requires the assumption that subjects are able to make and use al- 
truism judgments during their negotiations, and it also requires the as- 
sumption that subjects can make multiperson, interpersonal comparisons 
of cardinal utilities. Any evidence that tends to support such a hypothesis 
should be considered with care. 

The results, as already pointed out, indicate that the level of aspiration 
affects the choice of the alternative. But the results also point out that 
during the negotiation processes subjects changed their levels of aspira- 
tion (the amounts they stated were satisfactory payoffs, and that these 
changes in levels of aspiration were frequently in the direction of the 
final outcome. Thus, it appears that not only does the level of aspiration 
affect the alternative selected but, as bargaining proceeds, the alternative 
to be selected helps to change and determine the level of aspiration. 

The results of the study employing the second experimental situation 
are more striking and less ambiguous. The data indicate a clear rejection 
of the JWT hypothesis, for not one of the triads selected the alternative 
with the highest JWT. Where the choice situation contains a structure 
that offers clues to the solution of the conflict we can expect these clues 
to be more influential than the JWT hypothesis in determining the alter- 
native that is selected. In the second experimental situation the alternative 
that minimized the difference between the highest and the lowest payoffs 
seemed “fairest” to the subjects and was the alternative most frequently 
selected. It is quite possible that with another decision rule (a majority 
decision) another alternative would have been selected, for requiring una- 
nimity may very well increase the probability of selecting an alternative 
which offers approximately equal payoffs to all participants. With a deci- 
sion rule that requires unanimous agreement all participants must concur 
in the decision. One method of obtaining agreement is to give equal 
payoffs to all. It would be interesting to see this study done with the 
decision rule varied. 


CONCLUSION 


The studies reported in this article tell us something about how intelligent 
Human beings resolve intractable conflicts. Two versions of the Condorcet 
Paradox situation were utilized; groups of three persons had to select one 
alternative from among three. In the first situation the alternatives and 
payoffs offered no clue to the resolution and it appears that a JWT 
hypothesis and the subjects’ expectations (levels of aspiration), and 
changes in these expectations during the course of bargaining, aftected the 
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outcome. In the second situation, which required unanimous agreement, 
a minimum variance hypothesis was the most influential in predicting the 
outcome. 
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In 1961, Abu-Lughod suggested several hypotheses about adjust- 
ment of villagers to life in Cairo, Egypt’s capital and major urban 
center. Although these hypotheses have yet to be tested, they are 
now being accepted as generalizations based on direct evidence 
about villagers in Cairo. An empirical test of these hypotheses is 
long overdue. The present paper takes a small step in this direc- ` 
tion via analysis of data from interviews with migrants from five 
Lower Egyptian villages who in 1959 resided in Cairo. While these 
findings tend to support the hypotheses, it is clear that more rigor- 
ous research Is needed. 


All sociologists would probably agree that it is a mistake to treat 
hypotheses about the state of social affairs as if they were generalizations 
based on systematic, empirical research. Despite the acknowledged damag- 
ing effects of this practice,? we continue to find acceptance of clearly 
labeled hypotheses as statements of fact. This paper is an attempt to 
discourage an incipient development in this direction in a field which is 
already embarrassingly familiar with the consequences of treating plausi- 
ble interpretations as well-established research findings. 

A decade ago, Janet Abu-Lughod (1961) advanced a number of hy- 
potheses about adjustment of villagers to life in Cairo.’ She suggested 
guidelines for inquiry into a situation that, on the basis of indirect 
evidence, did not seem to fit previous notions that the move from village 


1 Interview data cited in this article were collected during a two-year stay in Egypt 
made possible by a joint Foreign Area Training Fellowship granted by the Ford 
Foundation to me and my husband, Gene B. Petersen. The research was financed 
in part from our fellowship funds and in part by the Social Research Center, 
American University at Cairo. The conclusions, opinions, and other statements ex- 
pressed herein are mine and do not necessarily reflect those of the organizations 
named here. The assistance of Mrs. Ann Baez and Mrs. Beverly Wirak in processing 
the data for this article is gratefully acknowledged. 


*2 In 1959, a number of contributors to Sociology Today raised this issue. Robert 
Merton reviews the contributors’ comments (1959, p. xiv) in elaborating his thesis 
that “before social facts can be ‘explained,’ it is advisable to ensure that they actually 
are facts” (p. xiii). Hauser (1965¢, p. 22; 19656) stresses this same pcint in his 
critique of the “relatively blind acceptance of the ideal-type constructs [of folk-urban 
and fural-urban] as generalizations based on research rather than as tools to be 
utilized in research” (19656, p. 514). My concern with this phenomenon stems from 
research in the field of family and kinship (see K, Petersen 1968, 1969). 


3 This article has recently been reprinted in a reader on urbanism and urbanization 
(Breese 1969, pp. 376-88). 
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to city is “disorganizing in the extreme” (p. 22). But data relating to 
her suggestions have yet to be reported. What were prominently labeled 
as hypotheses in her article are currently being treated as generalizations 
based on direct evidence about villagers in Cairo (Marsh 1967, p. 197; 
Shannon and Shannon 1967, p. 56; and Tilly and Brown 1967, p. 145). 

Clearly, an empirical test of these hypotheses is long overdue. In this 
paper, I have taken a small step toward this goal, using previously un- 
analyzed data from interviews with Delta villagers residing in Cairo in 
1959. Admittedly, these findings provide only a preliminary test; the 
data were not collected for that purpose and predate Abu-Lughod’s 
article by two years.* They are also severely limited in generality. 


THE HYPOTHESES 


In developing her hypotheses, Abu-Lughod joined with others to criticize 
the view that village-to-city migration is “disorganizing in the extreme” 
and the ideal typical constructs of ‘“folk-urban” and “rural-urban” on 
which this view is based.® She contended that Cairo—Egypt’s capital 
and largest city—offers migrants from villages ample opportunities ‘to 
lead a fairly circumscribed existence outside the main stream of urban 
life” (p. 32) and that many “non-selective” migrants to this city do just 
this.® Specifically, she suggests the following descriptive hypotheses about 


*To my knowledge, two interview studies of migrants in Cairo have been completed 
since publication of Abu-Lughod’s article (see Geiser 1967, pp. 168-69; Issawi 1963, 
p. 84), but detailed analyses of the findings have not yet been published. 


5 Criticism of the view that the move from village to city inevitably involves ex- 
treme personal and social disorganization dates back at least to the mid-1940s and has 
been growing ever since (see, e.g., Gist and Fava 1964, pp. 460-87; Hauser 1965a, 
19655; Lewis 1965; Breese 1966, pp. 86-100; Marsh 1967, pp. 195-98; Schnore and 
Lampard 1967; Sjoberg 1959, 1965; William Petersen 1969, pp. 466-85). Reappraisal 
has been based on research and thinking that indicates that (1) social relations in 
the city are not so impersonal as Wirth and other proponents of the rural-urban 
dichotomy had maintained (Tilly and Brown 1967, p. 140); (2) “patterns of accom- 
modation and acculturation of . . . in-migrants may vary with differences in the 
cultural background of the newcomers” (Hauser 1965a, p. 23; also see Lewis 1965, 
pp. 502-3); and (3) cities of destination may not only offer rural migrants oppor- 
tunities to “live their lives almost entirely in settlements of their own kind” (Gist 
and Fava 1964, p. 482) but may encourage them to do so. In her article, Abu- 
Lughod focuses on the third point. 


6 Abu-Lughod (1961, p. 23) suggests that “rural migrants [to Cairo] are drawne 
from two extreme types which face drastically different problems of adjustment.” 
The first type, which she contends is numerically less significant, “consists of bright 
youths who migrate in search of education and wider opportunities ... and have 
both the drive and facility for rapid assimilation.” The second type—the subject of 
her article—she terms “non-selective” migrants. By her definition, these are migrants 


who are “drawn primarily from the have-nots of the village ... who are as much 
driven from the village by dearth of land and opportunity as they are attracted to 
the city .. . and who have a lower capacity for assimilation.” 
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where migrants settle in Cairo, their working conditions, and how formal 
and informal institutions contribute to their adjustment." 


1. Migrants tend to reside near Cairo’s rural-urban fringe and in other 
quarters within the city where “physically and socially, the way of life 
and the characteristics of residents resemble rural Egypt” [pp. 23-25]— 
for example, areas characterized by high illiteracy, high fertility, and re- 
ligious and ethnic homogeneity. Migrants are, therefore, not forced to 
adjust to a completely new physical and social environment. 

2. “The formation of small conclaves of ex-villagers sharing a common 
past in the village and a similar . . . history of adaptation to the city ... 
[also helps] mitigate the difficulties of transition.” [P. 25] 

3. Many migrants work in such occupations as itinerant peddling or 
domestic service which are independently regulated and do not require 
drastic adjustments to new work rhythms. [P. 30] 

4. Since most firms in Cairo employ only a few persons (often within 
the same family), and since migrants often depend on fellow villagers to 
guide them to their first jobs, those who do work at steady jobs in the 
company of others are not likely to mee: individuals from differert 
backgrounds. “Far from isolating the migrant from his fellow villagers, his 
job may actually consolidate his village ties.’ [P. 31] 

5. “Labor unions (except craft guilds), civic associations, charitable 
organizations, and political groups are all relatively undeveloped social 
institutions in Cairo.” [P. 32] Thus, with the exception of village be- 
nevolent socteties “through which many migrants receive moral support 
from their compatriots as well as insurance against the insecurities of 
urban life” [p. 31], formal institutions “play a relatively minor role in 
providing social groups for migrant identification.” [P. 32] 

6. The most important social institutions for migrants in the city are 
informal. Of these, the family and kin group rank first in importance; the 
immediate neighborhood, second. [P. 32] 


THE DATA 


Our data provide only a limited test of these six hypotheses. They were 
collected in a two-wave interview study of migrants from a cluster of 
five villages in the Lower Egyptian province oi Minufiya who were living 
in Cairo in 1959.8 Briefly, the field phase of our research involved three 
stages (for more details, see K. Petersen 1967, appendix 1): 

1. We secured the names and addresses of 1,568 adult male villagers 
from officers of active or previously active Cairo-based benevolent socie- 


T Abu-Lughod suggests other hypotheses as well. Those noted here are the ones that 
hawe received most attention in the literature and are also the ones for which we have 
relevant data. 


8 Located about 70 kilometers north of Cairo, these villages ranged in size from 
1,000 to 4,500 inhabitants at the time of the 1960 census. For a brief description of 
the five villages, see Hirabayashi and El Khatib(1958) ; also see K. Petersen (1967, ap- 
pendix 1). 
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ties for the five villages (June-August 1959); judging from estimates of 
informed villagers, this list was reasonably complete. 


2. In the first wave of interviewing (August-October 1959), brief 
interviews were completed with 1,245 migrants living in 1,185 Cairo 
households. This analysis uses reports of 1,172 of these respondents, all 
household heads.°® 


3. The second wave of interviewing (October-December 1959) aimed 
at securing detailed information about the premigration village situation, 
migration histories and motives, and experiences since settling in Cairo. 
A stratified random sample of 126 nuclear families (evenly distributed 
among certain duration-of-residence and occupational categories) was 
drawn from the 426 migrants interviewed in the first wave who were 
year-round residents in Cairo, had resided in their village of origin at 
least fifteen years, and were married to only one wife who had also lived 
in a village fifteen years or more./® Findings from interviews with 120 
husbands are reported here."? 


To facilitate comparison of our findings with those of other studies of 
rural-urban migrants, characteristics of first- and second-wave respon- 


” Sixty respondents who were members of households in which the head was also 
interviewed and thirteen household heads who indicated that they had only visited, 
but had never resided in, the five villages have been excluded from the analysis. 


10 This sampling design was based on the expectation that both duration of residence 
and occupational status would figure as crucial determinants of migrant adjustment. 
Controls for both variables were introduced into tabulations of data from the 
second interviews relating to properties considered below—that is, characteristics of 
neighbors, working conditions, work associates, organizational membership, contacts 
with assistance agencies, and relations with kin and neighbors. Contrary to our ex- 
pectation, within each occupational category there was no consistent difference in 
these respects between migrants who had been in Cairo less than fifteen years and 
those who had lived in the city longer. Findings from the first interviews (see table 
2 below) and from other small-scale studies of rural-urban migrants (see, e.g., Lewis 
1965, p. 495; Schnaiberg 1970) also pose some interesting questions about the rela- 
tionship between duration of residence in the city and migrant adjustment, assimila- 
tion, and acculturation. 


11 No claim is made here that our first- and second-wave respondents are represen- 
tative of all migrants residing in Cairo in 1959. The study did not involve inter- 
views with a probability sample of all villagers living in Egypt’s capital at that time, 
and generalizations to this population are clearly not justified. Further, we do not 
know whether most of our respondents fit Abu-Lughod’s definition of “non-selective” 
migrants. Judging from their reports on literacy, we suspect that they did. Less than, 
one-third of those interviewed in both waves said they could read and write well 
(table 1). In addition, some three-fifths of the husbands interviewed in the second 
wave stressed economic necessity when questioned about reasons for leaving Meir 
villages. Detailed information on migration motives of this small group of migrants 
is available on request. In an effort to provide a more refined test of Abu-Lughod’s 
hypotheses, a literacy control was introduced into all tabulations based on first-wave 
data. In most cases, literacy did not emerge as a crucial variable. Hence, the literacy 
control has not been retained in the tables presented here. 
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dents at the time of their most recent migration to Cairo and at the time 
of interview are summarized in table 1.17 


TABLE 1 


SELECTED CHARACTERISTICS OF FIRST- AND SECOND-WAVE RESPONDENTS AT TIME OF 
Mosr Recent MIGRATION to CAIRO AND AT TIME or INTERVIEW 
(PERCENTAGES ONLY) 





First WAVE SEcoND WaAv= 
Came as Came as Husbands 
Total Child? Adult? Only 
(1,172)> (417)® (755)> (120)> 
In village 15 years or more ........ TP 61 0 = Q 94 
Migration pattern: 
Never in Cairo beforee ............. 80 87 76 58 
In Cairo before .......... ccc cece ; 9 3 12 23 
Total village to Cairo only ....... 89 90 88 81 
Other residences: 
Last residence village ........... ; 4 4 5 10 
Last residence not village ...... ia 7 ' 6 7 9 
Total other residences .......... 1i 10 12 19 
Marital status when came to Cairo last: 
Never married, child .............. 35 100 T TO 
Never married, adult .............. 25 ae 38 26 
Divorced/widowed ..... EEANN l sii 1 2 
Married, no children .............. 14 TEA 22 22 
Married, children ..............00. 24 oe 38 50 
Literacy: l 
Hliterate ......... E E wees : 44 35 49 48 
Read or write a little ........... ae 23 26 21 20 
Read and write well ............... 33 39 30 32 
Total years in Cairo: 
< 5 yeaS Sais ceanvwns EEEa 2 d 4 9 
S-O Vear otie rigai E ieiaind 5 1 7 13 
10-14: years shores ee ect ours eaay 9 6 10 24 
15-19 years 64 os ars on ede 21 19 23 21 
20-24 VOANS cavities Miss he derasa 19 23 17 16 
25 years or more ..........0., Peer 43 S1 39 17 
Age at interview: , : 
< 30 years ....... EE ee . 14 26 6 8 
30-39 years ...-.. ree rr ere 33 44 27 34 
40-49 years ...esssessssasseeese wer 72 20 28 31 
50-59 years ...... Geto Saa oad 19 8 26 18 
60 years OF MOre ........ cece eee 9 3 R 8 


e 12Since many studies of rural-urban migration deal only with migrants who came to 


the city as adults (see, e.g, Browning and Feindt 1969; Elizaga 1966), information 
on first-wave respondents is presented separately for those who migrated to Cairo as - 
children and those who came as adults. Several sociologists have pointed out (see 
Zimmer 1956, p. 474; Shannon and Shannon 1967, p. 70; Schnaiberg 1970) that 
boih length of experience in rural settings and age at arrival in. the city are likely to 
be associated with differentials in migrant adjustment, acculturation, and assimila- 
tion. Contrary to our expectations, our data revealed no consistent differences in 
district of residence, occupation, or children’s school attendance of first-wave re- 
spondents who had come to Cairo as children versus those who had come as adults, 
even after duration of residence in the city was controlled. 
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TABLE 1 (Continued) 





Dad 











First WAVE SECOND WAVE 
` Came as Came as Husbands 
Total Child? Adulta Only 
(1,172) (417)? (755)Þ (120)» 
Marital status at interview: 
Never married ............c0ecauee 4 6 3 
Divorced/widowed ..........-..06: 3 3 3 
Married, 2+- Wives ......00.0seeees 2 2 3 TA 
Married 1 wife only ............... 91 89 92 100 
Current, most recent occupation 
in Cairo:® 
Self-employed: 
Peddler saiieewdude diated st 22 19 23 26 
ERC: aerea cele 6 ae nh awaits wed 16 22 14 6 
POLAL. h.c6A an vein at awaweu an 38 4} 37 32 
White-collar employee: 
Clerical and abovef ............. 5 5 5 6 
Othér ised ceca id vba ace Rie ees 23 21 Z4 . 30 
Total a erraeau neea a CR AR 28 26 29 36 
Blue-collar employee .............. 34 33 34 32 


a Respondents less than fifteen years of age and never married at the time of their most recent 
migration to Cairo were classified as coming to Cairo as a child. All others were classified as coming 
to Cairo as an adult. 

b No answers are excluded from the base N’s for all percentages. In only one case did no answers 
exceed [| percent. Hence, the N’s noted here closely approximate the base N’s for all percentages in 
the table. Due to rounding, percentages do not always add to 100. 

¢ Had never resided in Cairo before. 

a= < 0.5 percent. 

* The self-employed category includes itinerant peddlers, proprietors, and others working on own 
account. Coding of respondents as white- or blue-collar workers was based on occupational codes 
detailed in U.S. Department of Labor, Dictionary of Occupational Titles, 1949. Respondents whose 
current or most recent, job fell under codes O through 3 were classified as white-collar; those with 
occupations listed under codes 4 through 9, as blue-collar. 

t Professional, managerial, and clerical. 


In the following sections, each of Abu-Lughod’s six hypotheses will 
be considered. Data relating to the first three were collected in both 
waves. For these hypotheses, analysis will proceed from reports of first- 
wave respondents to those of second-wave husbands. Data relating to the 
last three hypotheses were collected in the second wave only. 


Hypothesis 1 


Reports from first-wave respondents support Abu-Lughod’s assertion that 
migrants tend to settle near Cairo’s rural-urban fringe. Nearly three-fifths 
(59 percent) of those residing within Cairo census boundaries’ at the” 
time of the study (in contrast to less than one-third of the city’s total 


13 As defined in United Arab Republic, 1960 Census of Population, pt. 1, Cairo 
volume (hereafter referred to as UAR, 1960 Census, Cairo.) Abu-Lughod’s 1961 
article is based primarily on the 1947 census definition which differs from the 1960 
definition. Compare Abu-Lughod’s map (1961, p. 24) with the 1960 census map 
(UAR, 1960 Census, Cairo). 
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population in 1960) were located in the three districts lying closest to 
the city fringe—Shubra-Sahil, Rod el Farag, and Boulaq.™ In addition, 
all of the 132 migrants living outside Cairo limits were settled in fringe 
areas (Embaba, Aguza, and Dokki in Giza province) .}° 

Contrary to the hypothesis, however, migrants were not overrepresented 
in those districts with the highest illiteracy rates nor in those of highest 
religious homogeneity. Further, they were not clustered primarily in dis- 
tricts with the smallest proportions of upper white-collar employees (the 
most direct measure of socioeconomic ranking of districts provided in the 
1960 Egyptian census). Of particular interest in this regard is that more 
recent migrants to the city were less likely than those who had been in 
Cairo longer to be located in districts characterized by high illiteracy, 
high religious homogeneity, and low socioeconomic ranking (table 2). 


TABLE 2 


PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL 1960 CAIRO POPULATION AND OF FirsSt-WAVE RESPONDENTS? 
RESIDING IN Five Districts RANKING HIGHEST ON SELECTED 
CHARACTERISTICS BY TOTAL YEARS IN CAIRO 


MIGRANTS IN CAIRO 


a at e eea All 
CHARACTERISTICS OF 1960 CAIRO <15 Years 15-24 Years 25-+ Years MIGRANTS 
District RESIDENT» POPULATIONS (167)4 (416)4 (443)4 1,026¢ 
Literate <i5-5 cacinews- eas 22 8 16 © 21 17 
MUSIM Xa'acse eiaewusact 27 18 28 39 30 
Not engaged in profes- 
sional, managerial, or 
clerical occupations .... 22 8 12 22 16 


4 First-wave respondents living within Cairo census boundaries only. See n, 13 in text. 

» The twenty Cairo districts were ranked from highest (1) to lowest (20) in terms of proportion of 
district residents aged ten or over classified as illiterate in 1960, proportion of district residents 
classified as Muslims, and proportion of males fifteen or over with occupation not engaged in profes- 
sional, managerial, or clerical occupations (UAR, 1960 Census, Cairo, tables 2, 5, 6 

© Percentages computed from UAR, 1960 Census, Cairo, table $. 

4 The table should be read as follows: Of the 167 first-wave respondents with less than fifteen years 
of total residence in Cairo, 8 percent were residing in districts ranked first through fifth in terms of 
proportion of district residents aged ten or over classified as illiterate in the 1960 census. By com- 
parison, of all persons censused in Cairo in 1960, 22 percent were located in districts ranked first 
through fifth on this variables. 

e Excludes 132 migrants residing in Cairo suburbs and fourteen for whom district of residence was 
indeterminant. 


These findings must be interpreted cautiously. As Abu-Lughod and 
Attiya (1963) have documented, quarters within each Cairo census dis- 
trict differ markedly with respect to physical and social characteristics. 
District-level data therefore provide only a crude test of Abu-Lughod’s 


l4 In 1960 Cairo was divided into twenty-one census districts. For present purposes, 
thes two adjacent districts of Shubra and Sahil have been grouped. In 1947, there 
were only fourteen districts. Throughout this article, district names have been 
transliterated in accordance with Abu-Lughod’s usage. 


15 A detailed table showing percentage distribution of the total 1960 Cairo popula- 
tion and of first-wave respondents from each of the five villages by district of resi- 
dence is available on request. 
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suggestion that migrants tend to settle in quarters within the city where 
the way of life and attributes of residents most resemble rural Egypt. 
Noteworthy here is that more direct information about characteristics of 
neighbors from the second interviews support this suggestion. For ex- 
ample, some four-fifths of the 120 husbands interviewed in this wave 
indicated that most of their neighbors were village migrants like them- 
selves. Although limited in generality, this datum does underline the need 
for a more refined test of Abu-Lughod’s first hypothesis in the future. 


Hypothesis 2 


First-wave findings also raise doubts about Abu-Lughod’s contention that 
migrants from particular villages cluster within small subsections of the 
city (table 3). While over half of the migrants from two of the villages 


TABLE 3 


PERCENTAGE First-WAVE RESPONDENTS CONCENTRATED IN ONE DISTRICT 
ONLY BY VILLAGE or ORIGIN AND TOTAL Years my CARO 


Torat YEARS IN CAIRO 


VILLAGE OF OrIGIN® <14 15—24 25+ ALL MIGRANTS 
r AE a E err ee oe 27 16 16 16 
l (75) (230) (297) (603 )¢ 
BSL: le E EE E NEE 74 5i 33 44 
(23) (95) (94) (212) 
MR. cot deuteron NOA 92 76 73 80 
(36) (53) (30) (119) 
ER cereais eSEE 61 63 38 54 
(46) (62) (50) (158) 
Tire E E E E 45 45 31 39 
(11) (29) (26) (66) 
IN: SeGe peace deta Stes as 1,158 
District indeterminant .... 14 
Total respondents ...... 1,172 


a In ine interest of anonymity, full names of villages are not cited. Villages are ordered from largest 
to smallest. 

b Parentheses = base N for the percentage. Unlike table 2 above, base N’s here include the 132 
respondents residing in Cairo’s suburbs. The table should be read as follows: Of the seventy-five first- 
wave respondents who were from SZ and who had lived in Cairo less than fifteen years, 27 percent 
were clustered in one district. 

c Includes one respondent for whom total years in Cairo was indeterminant. 


(MR, KR) were concentrated in one district, migrants from the other. 
three villages were more dispersed, especially those from the largest 
village (SZ). Settlement patterns of more recent migrants to the œty 
were more consistent with those suggested by Abu-Lughod; but the pat- 
tern of those from the largest village does not offer much support for the 
hypothesis. 

Reports of second-wave husbands raise some further doubt about hy- 
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pothesis 2. By their own reports, most of these migrants did not reside in 
“small conclaves of ex-villagers sharing a common past in the village.” 
Only five stated that all or most of their neighbors were from their 
village. On the other hand, there were only a few who were completely 
isolated residentially from fellow-villagers. As indicated in table 4, over 
four-fifths reported that at least one of their neighbors was a relative or 
nonrelative from their village.1® 


TABLE 4 


PERCENTAGE SECOND-WAVE RESPONDENTS WITH FELLOW VILLAGERS IN 
THER NEIGHBORHOOD BY RESIDENTIAL MOBILITY 


RESIDENTIAL MOBILITY 


NEIGHBORS® Stable? Mobilet ALL MIGRANTS 

Fellow villagers: 
Relatives only ....,.c..aacccenvens 4 8 5 
Relatives and nonrelatives ......... 58 33 50 
Nonrelatives only ............20008 26 33 29 
SOLA 2 cco that bee eseew anew 88 74 84 
No fellow villagers ...........00.eue- 12 25 16 
DOU 6 sad Gane Sautaimee Sanat 100 100 100 
Base No ain sana EEE ed say (80) (36) (116) 
INO: ANS WEP: «6605: 0 4.5.nNG oe oe eee beteeak 3 1 4 
Total respondents ..............0.. (83) (37) (120) 


a Based on responses to the question, “About how many of your neighbors here are relatives? And, 
about how many of your neighbors here are from your village?’ 

> District of current residence was the same as district of first settlement. 

e District of current residence was different from district of first settlement. 


Hypothesis 3 


Less than 21 percent of all employed males eighteen years or over in 
Cairo in 1960 were self-employed (UAR, 1960 Census, Cairo, table 35). 
Of the first-wave migrants, nearly two-fifths worked as itinerant peddlers 
(22 percent), small shop owners (14 percent), or in other forms of self- 
employment (2 percent) .‘7 Among illiterate migrants, almost 50 percent 


16 Note that reports of the more residentially mobile migrants (ie., the thirty- 
seven whe had moved out of their district of first settlement since coming to Cairo 


ethe last time), do not differ greatly from those of their less mobile counterparts 


{table 4). Note also the remarkable residential stability of this small group of 
miggants. At the time of their interviews, some two-thirds were still living in the 
district where they first found permanent lodgings—66 percent of the sixty-two 
who had been in Cairo less than fifteen years and 72 percent of the fifty-eight who 
had been in the city longer. Lewis (1965, p. 495) reports similar findings for 
migrants in Mexico City. 


17 Abu-~Lughod also singled out domestic service as requiring fewer adjustments in 
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were self-employed, with the largest number working as peddlers.*® Our 
data, therefore, tend to confirm Abu-Lughod’s third hypothesis that many 
“non-selective” migrants in Cairo work in occupations that are indepen- 
dently regulated and may not be faced with drastic adjustment to new 
work rhythms.’® 


Hypothesis 4 


Information on work associates was collected from 113 second-wave re- 
spondents only. According to this information, Abu-Lughod’s suggestion 
that the migrant’s “job may actually consolidate his village ties” may be 
more applicable to the self-employed than to workers on which it 
focuses—-namely, those working at steady jobs with others. Three-fourths 
of the thirty-six migrants who were self-employed in their current or most 
recent job reported contacts with fellow-villagers on that job; by compari- 
son, three-fifths (58 percent) of the thirty-six blue-collar workers and 
only 32 percent of the forty-one white-collar employees reported such 
contacts. 

However, the data do support the proposition that migrants are not 
likely to come into contact with those from markedly different back- 
grounds on their job. Of the 103 husbands who reported on contact with 
urbanites at work, only a small number in every occupation and duration- 
of-residence category said that all or most of their work associates were 
originally from urban areas—28 percent of the self-employed, 20 percent 
of the blue-collar workers, and 13 percent of the white-collar employees. 


Hypothesis 5 


Reports on organizational memberships and on contacts with assistance 
agencies strongly support the suggestion that, prior to 1960, formal in- 
stitutions played only a minor role in migrants’ adjustment to Cairo. 


work rhythms than other kinds of employment for others. Only four of our first- 
wave respondents were so employed. As Abu-Lughod notes (p. 30), migrants from 
Upper Egypt are far more likely than those from Lower Egypt to work as household 
servants in Cairo. 


18 By comparison, 35 percent of the men who said they could read or write a little 
and 29 percent of those who could read and write well were self-employed. A de- 
tailed table showing the relationship between duration of residence in Cairo, literacy» 
and current or most recent occupation in the city of first-wave respondents is 


available on request. a 


19 Note, however, that self-employment in Cairo is not an unmixed blessing. Find- 
ings from the second interviews indicate that self-employed husbands were con- 
siderably more likely than those working as white- or blue-collar employees to report 
low income, long working hours, no fringe benefits, and dissatisfaction with their 
jobs. Details are available on request. 
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Membership in formal organizations —About half (sixty-one) of the 120 
husbands described themselves as members of their village migrant as- 
sociation, but membership differed markedly by employment condition. 
Less than two-fifths of the unemployed (three of eleven) and self- 
employed (thirteen of thirty-five)—-those most likely to face financial 
need and least likely to have access to employee fringe benefits—were 
members. By contrast, some three-fifths of the white-collar (twenty-two 
of thirty-eight) and blue-collar (twenty-three of thirty-six) employees 
claimed membership. Seemingly, those most in need of the assistance that 
village benevolent associations might offer were least likely to have ready 
access to such aid. 

The unemployed and self-employed were also less likely to be members 
of other organizations (labor unions, recreational clubs, religious societies, 
etc.); not one of the thirty-five self-employed and only two of the eleven 
unemployed reported such memberships. By comparison, eleven of the 
thirty-eight white-collar and nine of the thirty-six blue-collar workers did. 
In all, only twenty-two of these men were members of other organizations, 
and only four attended meetings of such organizations at least monthly. 

Contact with assistance agencies-—Reports of the second-wave respon- 
dents also indicate clearly that assistance agencies played almost no role 
in their adjustment to Cairo. For example, when asked explicitly about 
the use of employment agencies, not one of the 104 men who reported on 
how they found their first job in Cairo mentioned any agency. Nearly hali 
(forty-eight) found their first job on their own, and most of the re- 
mainder (thirty-eight) received help from relatives. Further, not one of 
the fifty-eight husbands who had worked in more than one job since last 
coming to Cairo mentioned receiving assistance from any employment 
agency in finding their current or most recent job. Nearly three-fifths 
(thirty-five) reported finding this job on their own; the others mentioned 
relatives (fifteen), village friends (five), or other sources. 

Responses to questions relating to organizations providing assistance to 
people in financial need revealed essentially the same situation. Nine- 
tenths (109) of the 120 migrants did not know of any such organization 
in Cairo. Most men said they would seek help from relatives only (fifty- 
nine) or from either relatives or nonrelatives (seventeen); the others 
mentioned nonrelatives only (seventeen), or said they would not seek help 
from anyone.”° 
” Some gqualifications—Data cited up to this point, while clearly consis- 
ten, with the fifth hypothesis regarding migrants’ links with formal 
institutions, provide an incomplete picture. Other findings indicate that 


20 Wives’ reports on expected sources of assistance in times of need closely parallel 
those of their husbands. For details, see K. Petersen (1967, pp. 267-68). 
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migrants may not be as isolated from formal institutions in Cairo as these 
data suggest. 

For instance, over half (54 percent) of the first-wave respondents had 
at least an indirect link with Cairo educational institutions via children 
who. were attending school. Of course, the 341 migrants without, school- 
age children (six through twenty-one) did not have this. indirect linkage, 
but three-fourths of the 83! migrants with school-age children reported 
that at least one of their children was attending school in Cairo.” 

Relevant also are reports of second-wave husbands about attendance 
at mosques and anticipated sources of assistance in case of illness in the 
family. Over nine-tenths said they prayed in a mosque at least weekly 
and most (65 percent) claimed daily attendance. Further, only seven 
husbands said they would not seek professional assistance in case of an 
illness in the family; nearly half (fifty-six) mentioned hospitals and 
clinics (primarily public), and the remainder (fifty-seven) said they 
would seek the advice of a doctor. 

While these findings are only suggestive, they do indicate that a com- 
prehensive assessment of the links of village migrants to formal institu- 
tions must consider a wide range of institutions, 


Hypothesis 6 


Data from the second interviews are entirely consistent with Abu-Lughod’s 
contention that kin play a major role in villagers’ adjustment, to Cairo. 
Nearly two-thirds (66 percent) of the men spent their first night in 
Cairo with relatives. Further, though nearly half said they found their 
first job in the city on their own, of those who did not, seven in ten 
reported receiving help from relatives. In addition, almost two-thirds said 
they would seek help from relatives in case of financial need. 
Second-wave respondents’ reports on residential propinquity of kin and 
frequency of contact with them also support this contention. Since de- 
tailed analyses of these findings are available elsewhere, it need only be 
noted here that most husbands and wives interviewed in this wave main- 
tained frequent contact with a wide range of kin in the city and indicated 
that kin were by far their most important source of help and companion- 
ship in the city (for details, see K. Petersen 1967, 1969). It is possible, 
as Abu-Lughod suggested, that their immediate neighborhood ranked | 
second in this regard; our data are not clear on this point. If it did, how-- 
ever, it was a very poor second indeed. Less than one-third of the hus- 
bands named neighbors as leisure companions and most of those who did 
considered them less friendly than neighbors in the village (K. Petersen 


21 Detailed information on factors related to school attendance of migrants’ school- 
age children is available on request. 
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1967, pp. 244-51). Further, eighty-five of the 120 husbands responded 
no to the question “Do you ever do anything with your neighbors like sit 
together, do things together, or help each other?” and maintained this 
response even after probing by the interviewer. 

That so few men reported close ties with neighbors may be due, at 
least in part, to the fact that many held jobs which left them little free 
time to spend with neighbors (for details, see K. Petersen 1967, pp. 235- 
51). As Abu-Lughod (1961, p. 32) predicted, wives, few of whom were 
employed outside the home, were more active in neighborhood social life 
than husbands; over half reported contact with neighbors during their 
daily leisure. On the other hand, many. of these wives were careful to 
note that their nonkin neighbors were “just acquaintances, here today but 
gone tomorrow,” and fully two-thirds said they thought their neighbors 
in the city were less friendly than neighbors in the village (K. Petersen 
1967, pp. 241-44) .*2 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


The limited interview data reviewed here offer strong, although qualified, 
support to Abu-Lughod’s assertions about where migrants settle in Cairo, 
their working conditions, and the role of formal and informal institutions 
in their adjustment. Most important, this analysis points to the need for 
more rigorous inquiry into rural-urban migration in Egypt or comparable 
societies, and into the dynamics underlying adjustment of villagers to life 
in the city. While’ Abu-Lughod’s hypotheses provide a useful starting 
point, treating them as generalizations based on direct evidence about 
villagers in Cairo is not only premature but is likely also to discourage the 
research that is so obviously needed. 
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COMMENTS ON THE JANUARY (1971) ISSUE, 
“AMERICAN SOCIOLOGY AND BLACK AMERICANS” 


Sociologists who have been reading literature written by and for black 
people (or writing it), or who have been aware of (or part of) black 
cultural movements during the last several years will find much of L. 
Paul Metzger’s (1971) commentary on the reality of black culture and 
ethnicity to be a statement of the obvious. Metzger names a couple of 
sociologists who recognize Afro-American culture as authentic, but con- 
siders them exceptions maintaining: “the view that black culture contains 
positive elements that can form the basis of a black ethnic consciousness 
which can and should be preserved is a challenge of major dimensions to 
the orthodox sociological image of the black community and black cul- 
ture in America” (p. 642). 

If this is true, and most sociologists are still deciding whether or not 
black culture has some validity, then perhaps they have not noticed the 
new discipline called Black Studies which has been added to the curricula 
of the major American universities and many lesser institutions. Or, for 
some reason, they have managed to ignore or dismiss the creative and 
scholarly activities in black art, theater, poetry, folklore, anthropology, 
linguistics, etc., that have proliferated in the last few years. Now all that 
sociologists have to do is to recognize these developments and award the 
stamp of approval. 

Metzger’s article is useful if it is true that sociologists are still at the 
stage in their thinking about black culture and assimilation that he de- 
picts, That is, guided by American liberalism, they are said to see racism 
as “a carry-over from the past which is bound to wither and decay” and 
believe that “the gradual assimilation of the races can be expected” 
(Metzer 1971, p. 637). Given this framework, they find it difficult to 
acknowledge the existence of black culture and ethnicity. Since I have 
not yet met a black sociologist who shares this difficulty, most of my re- 
marks will be directed to my fellow white sociologists. 

I maintain that some of the same issues must be raised about Metzger’s 
“formulations that he raised about the work of others. Sociological believers 
in eventual assimilation of the melting pot variety were influenced by the 
liberal thinking of their day, as he states. Respect for the current cultural 
movements of blacks and other minorities now leads liberal or radical 
sociologists to formulate predictions favoring cultural pluralism. As white 
sociologists relate to the nationwide cultural separatist movement of 
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blacks, they are doing just what a previous generation did in accepting 
the dream of total assimilation: accepting the liberal or radical social 
developments of their day. They frequently fail to recognize the rapidity 
and fluidity of these developments, to treat them analytically, or to antici- 
pate their consequences. Thus, Metzger, in scholarly fashion, validates 
changes that have already occurred in the black world and brings some 
sociologists up to date. It remains for others to analyze the possible con- 
sequences of these changes. 


When sociologists do predict developments out of line with dominant 
ideologies, they rarely gain attention, as Metzger points out. He credits L. 
Singer with foreseeing the emergence of black people as a distinct ethnic 
group. The implications of Singer’s (1962) statement were not studied by 
sociologists, who were listening to Martin Luther King, Jr., and not to 
the Muslims. Another major theorist, Oliver C. Cox, is also mentioned by 
Metzger. Cox, who rejected the caste model for a conflict interpretation 
of black-white relations (1948), was obviously too radical. Now that 
Marxian frameworks are gaining in sociological popularity, Cox may well 
assume his proper stature among white as well as black sociologists. 

Only a few years ago many of us, in our zeal for assimilation, uncriti- 
cally accepted the E. Franklin Frazier side of the Herskovits-Frazier 
debate over the retention of African culture in the United States 
(Herskovits 1941; Frazier 1957, pp. 680-81). We allowed ourselves to be- 
lieve that, due to the dispersal of tribes and families in the United States, 
African cultures were wiped out of the hearts, minds, and spirits of slaves. 
We were able to believe that the older women, grandmothers, who took 
care of young slave children, had no memories of Africa to pass on. 
Frazier himself had shown how earlier sociologists rationalized the exist- 
ing racial viewpoints of their times (Frazier 1947). Today, in the present 
zeal to appreciate black culture, there is danger that sociologists will once 
again ignore basic cultural and political processes and overlook nascent 
developments in race relations. We may end up as far as ever from being 
able to anticipate and predict change. 

Assuming that we do not wish to abandon the aim of prediction, how 
can we learn from our sociological past? First, I believe that we need to 
utilize and modify our existing concepts rather than throw them out al- 
together (note how Blauner [1969] reexamines notions of culture and 
ethnicity in the United States). Second, the rapid changes that occur ine 
American race relations require careful observation of emergent trends 
and utilization of every available source, respectably sociological or fot. 
Third, in doing this we need to understand the effects of black-white 
polarization on American (predominantly white) social science, and the 
limitations this imposes on white sociologists. 
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The second and third points can be considered together, and then I 
shall return to the first. 

Today more than ever, many black social scientists eschew white “ob- 
jectivity,” viewing it as another order of subjectivity. They openly admit 
a black subjectivity. Obviously they are the persons most capable of 
observing trends in the black world. Some white sociologists who recognize 
their limitations nevertheless maintain an informed and committed in- 
terest in the interpretation of black life and culture (Blauner 1969, 
p. 363). Those of us who teach race relations are obligated to do the same. 

Understanding our limitations, we white sociologists who continue to 
study race relations will be wise to engage in as much attentive and non- 
defensive listening to black people as possible. (By the very fact of 
black-white polarization we are more readily exposed to the thinking of 
whites.) This means, for example, getting out of the classroom to those 
programs, meetings, and political and cultural events which are open to 
the public; engaging in observation and participant observation; and 
learning from available informal contacts. While it is true that many 
influential black scholars and activists are no longer convinced that they 
should share their insights with members of the dominant group, a 
number of them are actively publishing. I suppose they are reasonably 
sure that most whites will ignore the tremendous amount of writing be- 
ing directed to primarily black audiences. White sociologists will probably 
be studying the biography of Imamu Baraka (LeRoi Jones) ten years 
hence, and reading microfilm copies of the Black Panther newspaper (now 
available on street corners), in order to get an understanding of the 
present period. 

With regard to my point that we should reinterpret existing sociological 
concepts rather than abandon them, let us consider “assimilation.” 
Whether or not we employ this term, now in disrepute because of its 
association with Anglo-conformity or melting pot models, we need to 
continue studying the interaction of peoples and cultures within a given 
nation-state. Our interest in this subject does not presume total or even- 
tual assimilation and is also focused on the ways in which peoples in con- 
tact maintain or build separate identities. Metzger rightly suggests the 
utilization of power and conflict perspectives in such study. We find 
recognition of, if not emphasis on, the element of conflict in Milton Gor- 
don’s (1964, pp. 70-71) seven variables of assimilation.t By calling these 


1 The variables are: change of cultural patterns to those of the host society; large- 
scale entrance into cliques, clubs, and institutions of the host society, on a primary 
group level; large-scale intermarriage; development cf a sense of peoplehood based 
exclusively on the host society; absence of prejudice; absence of discrimination; and 
absence of value and power conflict, 
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variables something else, such as measures of separateness or elements of 
pluralism, they can continue to be useful. 

To apply Gordon’s formulation to the present case: if indeed black 
culture is being isolated, examined, rediscovered, reinterpreted, and a 
stronger sense of peoplehood is emerging, then what of the other elements 
of pluralism (assimilation)? For example, is the cultural separation and 
concomitant consciousness-raising of blacks inevitably tied to an increas- 
ing structural separation of blacks and whites? Possibly. For a view that 
it need not be, see Washington’s Marriage in Black and White (1970). 
As some black people point out, they have always been structurally 
separate from whites—have not participated in the cliques, clubs, and 
institutions of the host society on a primary group level. At the present 
time, the desegregation process is taking place in many spheres of life. 
Many black students are located at predominantly white colleges, prepar- 
ing themselves to serve black communities. Their future occupational 
roles will undoubtedly bring them into contact again with the predomi- 
nantly white institutions of the society. (This does not mean they will 
simply “fit in” to the structures of the dominants; they may transform 
these structures.) 

In our new-found appreciation of black culture and identity, is it 
necessary that we ignore the process of diffusion that is taking place and 
that has always taken place in America? In a seminal set of essays, and 
using a new framework, five young black scholars (who, incidentally are 
involved in Black Studies) have analyzed the duality of black identity 
which authors such as Richard Wright and Ralph Ellison earlier ex- 
pressed (Dixon and Foster 1971). The framework they propose runs 
counter to the sharp polarization of black and white identities now ac- 
cepted by many, and will probably meet resistance from both blacks 
and whites. Take, for example, the statement that “White Americans are 
molded in Blackness after over three centuries of interaction, conscious 
and unconscious, with Blacks” (Dixon 1971, p. 53). If some black 
Americans are now denying their dual identity, white Americans have 
rarely confronted the possibility that they have absorbed elements of 
“blackness.” 

Black people are justifiably angered at the exploitation of black cul- 
ture by the dominant group. Nonetheless, the very commercial success of 
white imitators of blues and jazz styles in itself demonstrates how attrac- 
tive black culture is to many whites. It has been noted that a numbe? 
(difficult to estimate) of young whites of fairly affluent background. are 
not only dropping out of school but are also dropping out of the middle 
class (see, e.g., Berger and Berger 1971). Regardless of backlash effects, 
white students are not unaffected by black self-pride and sense of pur- 
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pose, and some of these students are refusing to become a part of what 
they consider the exploiting majority. These students do read Cleaver, 
Malcolm X, and Fanon, and take courses in black history and literature. 
They prize highly such acceptance as blacks decide to give them. Simi- 
larly, in spite of being criticized as inauthentic, young whites continue to 
imitate black styles and to adopt black values. Much more borrowing is 


-~ done unconsciously, of course. 


e 


This taking on of black values by white youth is indeed relevant to the 
needed studies of power and value conflict, Gordon’s last variable. Rec- 
ognizing the existence of black culture, or adopting a “conflict perspective” 
are only preconditions to meaningful analysis of black political and cul- 
tural movements. The life and death struggles among black activists over 
alternate means of achieving freedom are now helping to determine the 
dimensions of future conflict. As some black political groups move toward 
coalitions with Puerto Ricans, American Indians, Chicanos, and sometimes 
the white poor, they reflect historical swings between nationalism and 
integration (see Hinds 1971). Such political coalitions do not negate the 
existence of separate cultures or ethnic groups, but they do represent 
alliances based on interests and values. If the politics of coalition should 
gain ascendancy among blacks, support can be drawn from this genera- 
tion’s major black heroes. Malcolm X and Martin Luther King inculcated 
self-pride and a sense of black identity. But neither died believing the 
world’s struggle would be along purely racial lines, and they clearly said 
this. So, just as the lives of certain heroes of black nationalism are being 
remembered selectively, so King and Malcolm will provide enduring 
models if the move to develop radical coalitions should win out. 

One of Metzger’s statements deserves careful development and study, 
namely: “An urgent need in the current analysis of American race rela- 
tions is a conceptual framework which recognizes . . . the unique status of 
the black in America but which views this status ... as a dynamic force 
with the potential for transforming the black community and black 
personality in the direction of becoming a major-change agency in Ameri- 
can society” (p. 643). 

The past and future impact of black culture and politics on the total 
American life is yet to be properly assessed, even though some attempts 
are being made in this direction. The influence of the Black Power move- 
ment on other minorities has been noted (e.g., Steiner 1968; Howard 
#970). Many in the women’s movement freely acknowledge their intel- 
lectual debt to blacks. They have bypassed a purely civil rights approach 
and’ are dealing with culture as well as their own consciousness. Of course 
the analysis of blacks as a major change agent in American society is 
hampered by the usual resistance to crediting their role in American his- 
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tory. Even now the media are informing us of the demise of the Black 
Panther party. This is pronounced before sociologists have begun to ex- 
amine its influence on black and white youth and on major American 
institutions such as our judicial system! 


It is true, then, that our sociological recording itself frequently lags. 
But it is necessary to do more than record or rationalize the next develop- ” 
ment in race relations after it occurs. I have been trying to suggest in 
these comments that we need to go beyond Metzger’s critique of black 
assimilation and subject his work as well as our own to similar scrutiny. 
To be alert to new and divergent trends, to analyze them sociologically, 
and to be able to predict will be difficult. Sociologists will move toward 
these goals if they operate with a great deal of humility and self-criticism 
and if they dare to search beyond the confines of existing sociological 
literature for other perspectives. 


Rwopa L. GOLDSTEIN 


Ruigers University 
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FURTHER COMMENTS ON “AMERICAN SOCIOLOGY 
AND BLACK AMERICANS” 


The six articles published in the January 1971 issue of AJS offer an im- 
portant occasion to comment upon the relationship between American 
sociology and black Americans. 

American sociology has played a peculiar role in the formation of 
official images of black American life. No other group has had its citizen- 
ship rights so directly involved in the sociological enterprise. As a 
major source of legitimation, sociological opinion became closely associated 
in the public media with the rationales for integrating schools, ending 
housing discrimination, establishing fair-employment practices, etc. Such 
intellectual opposition as there was consisted in badly discredited nine- 
teenth-century theories of white superiority and in a lot of simple-minded 
explanations of black American personality traits. All of this was evidence 
that the white majority, including many sympathetic liberals, were not 
convinced of the moral and legal basis for racial integration. 

Thus the opinions of many influential sociologists significantly con- 
tributed to the announced justifications for important legal and judicial 
changes in the civil rights of black Americans. Thus the priority of 
pragmatic considerations over those of legality and morality in American 
race relations was clearly established. Black people were the only Ameri- 
cans for whom a buttress of “scientific evidence” was required as a neces- 
sary condition to secure their citizenship rights. 

Yet, in a sense, the period of the civil rights movement was a far 
simpler world of race relations. That governmental agencies called upon 
the still-fledgling academic enterprise of sociology is, I think, a measure 
of the deeply rooted anxieties of the average white American about 
changes in the citizenship status of black people. Certainly sociology 
possessed no body of empirically verified theory and its claims to scientific 
status were matters of controversy. But those who expressed opposition 
to the sociological viewpoint were dismissed as know-nothings and anti- 
intellectuals who would come to accept race relations changes as a matter 
of course. What is important to recognize is that sociology increasingly 
came to serve a role which neither ethical nor legal agencies of the society 
seemed inclined to perform. Indeed, sociology became associated with the 
problems of the downtrodden in American society and especially with 
enlightened measures of reform. And it seems fair to say that one result 
of such efforts was that of humanizing the image of those who existed 
at the fringes of respectable society. 

During the last several years, relations between American sociology 
and black Americans have changed. Black Americans themselves have 
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begun to produce competing images of their social reality, images that 
clash sharply with those by liberal white sociologists. Black Americans 
no longer are grateful to sociologists for “interpretations” of their reality 
that portray them as passive victims of racial injustices, not simply be- 
cause such portraits are felt to be inaccurate, but also because their 
ideological aspects are experienced as yet another example of white 
American oppression. Any effort to treat black American experience must 
begin with political realities of racism. To ignore such realities is to 
implicitly assign causal factors somewhere other than the structural ar- 
rangements that facilitate the malevolent motives of men. Hence, there is 
a deep—and justifiable, I think—suspicion that the motives of sociologists 
who appear with questionnaires are exploitative, that they serve interests 
other than those of the black community, and that the ends of such 
“Intellectualism” are apt to spell something other than the eradication of 
those conditions of life which make them (black people) so interesting 
to sociologists. Other forces have led to changes in relations between 
American sociology and black Americans. 

Their life-styles are markedly divergent. Sociologists have become pro- 
gressively more bourgeois and remote from the poor, black or white, who 
are more and more isolated from the rest of society. While sociology has 
enhanced its serviceability to bureaucratic agencies, public and private, 
as an intelligence apparatus, it has attracted larger numbers of researcher- 
technicians whose professional aims and interests are less and less dis- 
tinguishable from their junior executive counterparts in industry. Their 
social and intellectual experiences provide an explanation of black Ameri- 
can life that is apt to be so narrow that their analyses tend to consist in 
little more than statistical summaries of the commonsensical variety. 
There is another and altogether more serious danger in the remoteness, 
namely, its effect in dehumanizing our image of strangers. 

While many sociologists were strongly committed to assimilation, most 
were shamefully ignorant of the social experiences that culminated in the 
cultural system of the urban ghettos. The Black Power movement may 
be viewed as an effort to consolidate ideologically a pattern of social 
reality that had virtually reached maturity. Replacing the carefully 
measured jargon of professional sociology with obscenities, black American g 
youth began to provide interpretations of their social reality rooted in 
concrete experiences. For the first time since Marcus Garvey, a serious 
effort was made to arrest the lackadaisical drift of malfunctioning institu- 
tions, to define a political reality consistent with the social facts of ghetto 
existence, and to begin to stabilize social processes heretofore viewed as 
by-products (by whites) of the inevitable social disorder in the lives of 
poor black Americans. 

If the six articles which appeared in the AJS may be taken as evidence 
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of American sociology’s response to the changed ideological climate in 
black American communities, then clearly, there is a wide gap, if not also 
contusion, between sociologists and black Americans. 

Metzger’s article on the conflicting perspectives of American sociologists 
is highly stimulating. Discussions which review theoretical perspectives 
by examining the unstated underlying assumptions should be particularly 
encouraged in controversial areas such as race relations, politics, social 
stratification, and the like. That Metzger, after providing evidence oi 
sociological biases toward a liberal assimilationist approach, would then 
treat so ambiguously the often-cited norm of value neutrality is confusing. 
Does he intend that we should view the ideological biases of sociologists 
as merely exceptional instances, correctable by explications of their hid- 
den: assumptions? If so, he offers no reason why we should expect or 
desire sociologists to be immune to value judgments. 

The problem with Metzger’s discussion is that it fails to proceed below 
the surface of its conclusions. Although it provides skillful delineation oi 
biased perspectives, it does not explain their emergence and persistence 
‘as viable intellectual orientations. Despite mounting evidence io the con- 
trary, the assimilationist perspective on race relations endures. How does 
this outlook serve those sectors of American society that were (and are) 
most prominent in its promotion? And what are the negative effects of a 
pessimistic view of American race relations, which sees the position oi 
blacks as static or worsening? What implications would the latter ques- 
tion have had for the professional reputation of a liberal sociology shorn 
of its faith in the existing institutional structure? 

Would it become more activist? This seems to me precisely the point 
at which the liberal and radical segments of American society part. The 
former accuse the latter of the romanticism of unreason, while the latter 
indict the former on grounds of moral hypocrisy. Not even the most 
optimistic of sociologists believed that by the 1960s urban ghettoes would 
soon disappear. Frustrations increased, and the liberally oriented civil 
rights movement had a crisis of confidence. Sociological efforts to analyze 
the worsening racial scene tended toward a more conservative outlook. 
The objects of criticism became the activist blacks who insisted upon 

approaching the “problem” in terms of political power, not urban renewal, 
” Head Start, job training, etc. 

Whether one’s social location influences him to view history as an 
evolving or a directed process is a critical point at which to round out 
Metzger’s delineation of racial perspectives. It is at this point that the 
liberal-assimilationist stance is most lamentable. It operates as an in- 
hibition rather than an encouragement to a more complete analysis. I 
think liberal assimilationists who present works on black Americans and 
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race relations do so beneath the banner of value neutrality as a device 
for tension management in a scientifically insecure enterprise. 

The issue as to whether sociology should assume a more interventionist 
role seems to have been already resolved at one level, namely, consulta- 
tion and research mandated by government bureaucracies. The effect tends 
to be conservative. The author suggests that biased suppositions can be 
eliminated by rationally weighing policy alternatives. Is he attributing 
past sins to the failure of sociologists to analyze various policy alterna- 
tives? Nothing miraculous comes from such analysis. Choices still have 
to be made, and choices entail values. And this brings us again to the 
major defect in this article: it fails to really confront the presence of 
values in all sociological endeavor—which does not make sociological 
findings worthless. 

Ethnic pluralism, for example, did not recently acquire functions for 
democracy. Presumably these functions could have been served at the 
turn of the century, but the black community encountered conditions of 
institutional racism that militated against its functioning as a viable 
ethnic group. Liberals focused on the problem of eradicating these dis- 
abling conditions. The remedies proposed would in effect spell the disinte- 
gration of the black community as an ethnic group. Racial integration 
and assimilation was one of the means for dismembering the effects of 
caste exclusion. But it was also a choice: Criminal prosecution of unlawful 
acts of discrimination was also a choice, as were the provisions of a land 
base and remuneration for years of unpaid work. Many other alternatives 
existed. Liberals opted for the one which offered the least cost and dis- 
ruption of the lives of white people. Most liberals seemed willing to 
assume the racism of the society but were unwilling to attempt to alter 
the systemic nature of racism, concentrating instead on altering blacks. 
Hence, there emerged commitment to the image of a cultural “monoc- 
racy” populated by black and white American Anglo-Saxons. Ideologies 
do not emerge in vacuums. Rather, they are responses to problematic 
situations. The knowledge that all choice must, by definition, exclude, as 
well as include, aspects of social reality would considerably strengthen 
our critical assessment of given sociological explanations. 

The charge against the assimilationist is inadequacy, generally the 
defect of most sociological efforts to explain black American life. As 
Metzger states, the question is not assimilation versus ethnic pluralism. 
The problem is to specify adequately the conditions under which assimila 
tion or pluralism operate and the consequences of both for the ethnic 
community and the wider society. An adequate treatment would obviously 
have to consider both because both are important aspects of contemporary 
American life. But equally, or even more important, is the necessity to 
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recognize and assess the vested interests that underlie either of these 
points of view. 

McCarthy and Yancey’s “Uncle Tom and Mr. Charlie” further illus- 
trates the inadequacy which results from the professional-academic per- 
spective. The authors describe the rampant confusion of concepts and ex- 
planations in psychological analyses of “the Negro.” They review the 
inconsistent social psychological evidence and then present alternative 
hypotheses. Actually, the problem is far deeper than their remedy, which 
seeks to salvage the ramshackled Tower of Babel, the enterprise of socia! 
psychology, by pointing to ambiguities and contradictions. The solution 
is not in periodic efforts at “mopping up” this profusion of tongues but, 
rather, in closely scrutinizing the purpose of such research. I find it dif- 
ficult to believe that those pursuing such inquiries are seriously interested 
in the actual conditions of life confronting black Americans, which is a 
precondition to meaningfully interpreting black American psychological 
realities. 

“The Negro” is a phantom of the sociological imagination. There are, 
to be sure, common problems of life encountered by all black Americans. 
But it is impossible to infer from this a simplistic composite personality 
—"the Negro.” Far too many social contexts and ccmplex experiences 
constitute the orientations of black Americans today to permit such banal 
stereotypes. This tendency is not without its ironic aspect. 

When black militants project a rhetoric that suggests no basic dif- 
ferentiations among black Americans in their efforts to create a sense of 
urgency, they unwillingly distort the dehumanizing effects of racial op- 
pression to create their own stereotypes. That no such uniformity of life- 
style, occupation, and outlook exists has in large part led to the new 
definition of “Uncle Tom.” No longer the obsequious and self-effacing 
product of the plantation, he is now likely to be the middle-class black 
American whose outlook and life situation fails to fit the militants “de- 
humanized stereotype.” 

By insisting upon this negative image of dehumanization—the militant 
unwittingly denies the worth of those cultural traditions which are 
characteristic and unique to black American life. Social scientists do the 
same but wittingly, one suspects. 

The way out of this difficulty is not to attempt to resolve contradictory 
theories but, rather, to extend greatly the empirical base from which such 
theories are constructed, namely, to operate with a more inclusive ex- 
planatory model and thereby strengthen the theory to deal with the varied 
contexts of black American life. It is inconceivable to me that such a 
task can be accomplished by persons who are basically ignorant of the 
social contexts of these different psychological orientations. Meanwhile, 
there will always be those social scientists who are willing to dismiss these 
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complexities as pathological. When we encounter such characterizations 
we should be alert to the underlying aim of the inquiry: social control, 
not scientific analysis. 

In his article, “Intergroup Attitudes and Social Ascent among Negro 
Boys,’ Glen Elder presents an interesting typology and analysis of race 
relations ideology among high school boys. His argument is based on the 
assumption that “opportunity for rewarding accomplishment and compe- 
tence lessen dependence on other persons or groups, and it is through 
such opportunity that personal efficacy is acquired.” The author makes 
the same mistake that countless other psychological interpretations of 
black American school performance make, namely, confusing the actual 
level of performance with fully motivated levels of performance. Black 
youth enter schools with distinct cultural characteristics. Especially in 
the treatment of this cultural component is Elder’s discussion deficient. 
Nationalism is not some variant of “sour grapes.” It is a cultural alter- 
native which begins with assumptions about the basic worth of black 
people. From past evidence, this issue is at best problematic in the minds 
of the white majority. The nationalistic alternative focuses on the neces- 
sity of institution building. How deeply these high school students were 
committed to this position is difficult to assess from the Elder’s evidence. 
Had he probed more deeply into group references, if any, for their 
orientations he would have given us more insight into the processes of 
political socialization among those boys. As just one example of what is 
missing, it is difficult to discern from his typology that highly individualis- 
tic pattern of adaptation known as “hustling.” The absence of this 
category makes me doubt the author’s familiarity with the social contexts 
of his subjects. It is important to know whether the “hustler” orientation 
is being politicized and replaced by the nationalistic orientation. That 
change would have very important implications for levels of commitment 
to community affairs. Unfortunately, the approach undertaken in the 
present study fails to make such clear-cut structural linkages to black 
American community life. 

“Black Invisibility, the Press and, the Los Angeles Riot,” by Johnson, 
Sears, and McConahay is an excellent article. Their content-analysis 
method of inquiry proves very useful in their investigation of the symbolic 
degradation and neglect of black American life by Los Angeles news- ° 
papers. While its findings are not surprising, they are surprisingly well 
demonstrated. Unfortunately, the authors treat the phenomenon of “ins 
visibility” at a symbolic level, when in fact it is a symptom of powerless- 
ness and isolation from the dominant community institutions. As an“im- 
portant aside, we would have liked to have known more about the 
mechanisms that govern the functioning of two large metropolitan news- 
papers. Are these practices explicit policy or happenstance? 
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‘Control’ over information media is an important resource. One of the 
significant facets of the oppression of black people is the general indif- 
ference by bureaucratic agencies to the abuses of their rights. Many 
police, social welfare, and similar agencies are given implicit mandates to 
“contain and control” blacks. This dual standard of American public 
morality may be seen in the handling of the drug problem. Since the 
early 1950s, drugs have been a menace in black communities, yet only 
recently, since the problem has moved into the white community, has 
there been an outcry for action, enhanced by a continuous barrage of 
publicity on television and in the newspapers. Rats in Harlem are routine, 


“but on Park Avenue they are a public menace. 


Johnson et al. point out the necessity to explore television and radio in 
a similiar manner. And it would be worthwhile to explore the media to 
discover how they contribute to prevailing stereotypes. No other ethnic 
or racial group in American society has been more maligned for the sake 
of humor. 

We need to pinpoint the processes of psychological familiarization of 
public media and how they could offer alternative channels for grievances 
which are neglected by the traditional modes of political organization. In 
general, this is a fine article which raises important issues about the role 
of the press in racial oppression. Freedom of the press has all too often 
meant the freedom of a small group of newspaper entrepreneurs to decide 
what the public should know. 

The article, “Skin Color, Status, and Mate Selection,” by Udry, Bau- 
man, and Chase, seems to document changes in orientation to skin color 
which result from the recent emphasis on black pride. But the conclusions 
should be viewed with caution, for the authors drew their sample only 
from Washington, D.C. Findings such as these have a way of being un- 
critically assimilated and repeated because they coincide neatly with 
the impressionistic levels of perception. Before its conclusions can be 
generalized, similar samples should be taken in other regions of the coun- 
try. 

The article on alteration of skin color points toward a possible solution 
of the racial problem in America which is neither moral nor political, but 
chemical. The same general approach was taken in a 1931 novel, Black 
No More, by George Schuyler. Essentially a sociological novel, it analyzes 
in considerably more depth the consequences of a chemical discovery 
Which whitens skin color. I suspect that most black Americans are un- 
interested in non-Constitutional remedies, yet it is a preoccupation among 
socidlogists. There is nothing value-free about approaching the problem 
of racism via chemistry. 

In summary, we might raise the question about the purpose of research 
on black Americans. Few groups today are so consistently singled out for 
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_ attention by social scientists. Knowledge for what? Hopefully, we are not 
under the illusion that empirical findings can any longer contribute to a 
resolution of racial problems in the United States. If so, we are as naive 
as the people we study think we are. Moreover we are likely to feel 
threatened by their impatience with our efforts to do research among them. 
Most of the articles referred to above offer little hope that American 
sociology may rescue itself from trivial questions oe the nature of 
black American experience. 

ROBERT WASHINGTON 
Bryn Mawr College 


REPLY TO GOLDSTEIN AND WASHINGTON BY METZGER 


I welcome the opportunity to reply to the comments of Professors Gold- 
stein and Washington but find some difficulty in doing so because it is 
not clear to me whether some of their remarks are intended as correctives 
to my article or as extended comments on points made in it. I find myself 
in agreement with much of what they say but am puzzled by statements 
which, judging from the context, are intended as criticisms of the article 
but which, as far as I can see, merely supplement or reiterate points I 
made there. 

Goldstein regards the article as an elaboration of the obvious. It cer- 
tainly was obvious enough to me when I wrote it, and if it is equally 
obvious to others, I regard this as an encouraging sign. The problem is, 
however, that what is obvious to A may be nonsense to B; put otherwise, 
what is obvious to whom? After an extensive review of the professional 
sociological literature in the United States on the race problem, and of 
the statements made by many eminent sociologists on this problem (all 
cited in the text), it became apparent to me that the usefulness of what I 
referred to as a “pluralistic” perspective which acknowledges the reality 
of black culture and the conflict-based character of race relations in 
America was by no means obvious to most sociologists professionally con- 
cerned with the problem as evidenced by their publications. What was ` 
apparent, despite some counter-tendencies cited at length in the article, 
was a tenacious attempt to maintain an assimilation-based perspective in 
the face of momentous changes in American race relations with which 
that perspective was ill-equipped to deal. As Washington notes above, 
“despite mounting evidence to the contrary, the assimilationist perspec- 
tive on race relations endures.” Considering the changes in the black com- 
munity and black consciousness which Goldstein cites, that it endures in 
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a relatively unmodified state is an astonishing fact, which at the very least 
raises serious questions about the state of our discipline. But endure it 
does, as any survey of Sociological Abstracts over the past ten years will 
demonstrate. 

The purpose of this article was not to imply, in Goldstein’s terms, that 
“now all that sociologists have to do is recognize these developments and 
award the stamp of approval,” nor to display a “zeal for black culture.” 
There certainly is a danger, as she points out, that sociological analysis 
will merely “reflect the social developments of the day” rather than 
analyze them and assess their impact. My thesis was only that the assimi- 
lation perspective was not equipped to handle such an analysis, except to 
define these developments as a kind of pathology within the black com- 
munity. I do not think that any sociologist would care, at present, to 
predict the outcome of the American racial situation, particularly in the 
name of science; I do think that speculation and research on the racial 
question is stunted by a theoretical perspective which precludes any other 
outcome than assimilation and integration as beyond the logic of social 
reality, that is, as fantasy. (Such a perspective seems to me to represent 
fantasy under the guise of value-free science, i.e., science fiction.) This 
does not mean, however, that I think we should “throw out existing 
concepts altogether” (if this is what Goldstein interpreted my article to 
mean); the article cited the usefulness of, for example, the concepts of 
Milton Gordon, while at the same time questioning their application to 
the case of American blacks. 

Beyond this, I am in complete agreement with Goldstein both with 
regard to the kinds of questions she suggests should be examined and the 
means she suggests for examining them: that cultural separation along 
racial lines necessarily means structural separation; the diffusion of some 
of the values of black culture to white America,! particularly in the 
counter-culture; coalition politics along racial/ethnic lines; all of these 
trends or possibilities, and others, should be examined by sociologists. I 
doubt that they will be, however, if sociology cannot sufficiently disen- 
gage itself from the social myths of a culture which it claims to be able 
to analyze dispassionately, or as long as it continues to relegate all signs 
, of an independent black consciousness to the limbo of “relative depriva- 
tion” or “transitional stress” on the road to an integrated utopia. 

, Washington is correct in pointing out that, after arguing that a liberal . 
ideological bias has suffused the assimilation perspective in American 
sociqlogy, I fail to “assess the vested interests that underlie” its emergence 
and persistence. I think that there are at least two separable problems 


1Jt is worth noting that none of the five contributors to the Dixon and Foster 
volume which Goldstein cites in this connection comes from an academic background 
in sociology or identifies himself as a sociologist. 
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involved in the kind of inquiry I undertook; the first is to demonstrate 
the presence of the bias; the second is to account for its source. I explicitly 
disclaimed dealing with the second in this article, without anticipating 
that this omission would lead to an “ambiguity” with respect to the norm 
of value-neutrality and a failure to “confront the presence of values in 
all sociological endeavor.” I still am not sure what the nature of this 
ambiguity and failure is, but if I read Washington correctly, he is saying 
that American sociology, in maintaining a liberal assimilationist bias, has 
served the interests of the white majority. Given this fact, it is misleading 
to imply that these biases can be corrected by intellectual or rational 
processes alone. “Choices still have to be made, and choices entail values.” 
By implication, sociology has to reorder its priorities. 

None of this, as far as I can see, is contrary to anything which was 
stated in my article. Washington seems to suggest that I attribute the 
failures of sociology on the race question to “rational” sources alone, that 
is, to intellectual error. How he can do so after I argue at length that 
these failures can be traced to the (conscious or unconscious) acceptance 
(or “choice”) of liberal values and a liberal definition of American reality 
I do not understand. He claims that I imply that “biased suppositions 
can be eliminated by rationally weighing policy alternatives”—a kind of 
technocratic fallacy. What I did say was that sociology could play a role 
in the formulation of policy by analyzing the consequences of pursuing 
alternative lines of policy (aims, strategies, tactics) on the part of either 
majority or minority groups, which is not to say that policy can be 
formulated without reference to the human or group values and interests 
it serves. In short, if Washington claims that I resurrect value-free 
sociology after arguing that the claim of value neutrality in the field of 
race relations has been in fact a myth, J think he has misread my article. 

What Washington is calling for, it seems to me, is a reexamination of 
the place of academic sociology in American life. Does it, in fact, stand 
aside and apart, behind the protective walls of the university as the locus 
of dispassionate inquiry and provide a scientifically pure analysis of 
American society? Is such a posture possible or, if possible, desirable? Is 
value neutrality a self-deception employed by sociologists for image or 
identity building, or is it a deception consciously fostered by the wielders 
of power and their representatives in the universities? What are the* 
existential priorities of American sociology? Where is it going, and why? 
Where does it stand, and whose interests does it promote in the strugglés 
that are wracking the oft-proclaimed American “consensus”? . 

I think that these questions have to be asked and answered in a way 
which will provide a new direction in the study of the race question and 
many other questions as well. If I did not raise them directly in my 
article, or go far enough in answering them, it was in the belief that a 
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discussion of the substantive theoretical issues involved (as opposed to 
the factors which underlie their emergence) has an important place in 
the challenge to established orthodoxy. If, as Washington emphasizes, 
rational discourse is not enough, value commitment is not enough either. 
(Neither is the kind of mutual recrimination, attribution of bad faith or 
sinister affiliations, etc., which has been apparent in discussions of these 
problems among sociologists in recent years.) In the last analysis, the 
limitations of conventional wisdom (and nonconventional wisdom as well) 
have to be shown on intellectual grounds. It seems to me that the current 
challenge to “establishment sociology” is in need of analysis and intel- 
lectual discipline. If my critique of the assimilation hypothesis serves to 
raise some questions about a long-held sociological orthodoxy and sug- 
gests some new directions for sociological inquiry, it will have served its 
purpose. Goldstein, Washington, and I are in agreement that it is only a 
beginning. 

L. PAUL METZGER 
State University College, New Paliz, New York 


REPLY TO WASHINGTON BY McCARTHY AND YANCEY 


Despite the strident tone of the remarks which Professor Washington 
directs at our paper, we find relatively little basic disagreement with our 
position as stated. Let us, therefore, take this opportunity to reiterate 
our views concerning several of the important points raised by Washing- 
ton. 

First, we believe that traditional views of the “Negro personality” as 

a unitary, passive, and self-deprecatory phenomenon are not only inac- 
curate but can be interpreted as Washington suggests: “as yet another 
example of white American oppression.” We wrote: “It is our contention, 
however, that such a view [on Negro personality] has found wide support 
as much because it complemented political strategy as because it was 
based upon solid evidence. If the description is a distortion of the social 
*facts, as we argue, then it has probably had the negative consequence of 
reinforcing the syndrome which it suggests exists.” Whether wide accep- 
tance of the traditional view was motivated by a racist perspective, as 
Washington implies, or a liberal political strategy, as we argue, is cer- 
tainly a debatable question. That such research has been used for pur- 
poses of justifying social control of black Americans may indict social 
scientists for naiveté and inaction, but tells us little of their motives. The 
motives of the authors of Black Rage, for instance, appear beyond ques- 
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tion, but their work falls directly in the tradition which we have attacked. 
Further, although we do not believe that the enterprise of social psy- 
chology is a “ramshackled Tower of Babel,’ we do believe that its ap- 
plication to black psychology can be so characterized. We believe that 
there are two major weaknesses in this literature. First, it is based upon a 
series of generally unstructured observations of extremely small and 
limited samples. Without structural variation in their observables, pre- 
vious researchers have, indeed, depended almost exclusively upon social 
psychological explanations. Several of the alternative propositions which 
we suggested represent a limited attempt to consider the interaction be- 
tween structural arrangements and individual adaptations to oppression. 
Second, since this literature has focused heavily upon the explanatory 
power of racial category, the attention to variation within racial category 
has been slight. We personally expect as much variation within racial 
category as between, but we spoke in between-category terms in response 
to the phrasing of the literature we examined. Washington appears to 
concur in our appraisal of this literature. | 

Finally, as to the purpose of our paper, we view it not as a “mopping 
up” operation but as a “putting to rest” operation. We concluded our 
paper by saying, “If empirical evidence supports an alternative descrip- 
tion and explanation of racial differences in self-esteem, then institutional 
change rather than individual psychiatric or welfare services should be 
the primary focus of public policy aimed at amelioration of the conse- 
quences of racism.” Obviously, then, structural analysis is necessary. 
Whether or not the issues of psychological response to oppression are 
trivial, the consequences of a heavy emphasis upon individual as distinct 
from structural analysis is not trivial. Discrediting this tradition is, we 
believe, necessary, although we are not optimistic about the impact our 
efforts will have upon public policy makers. Ignoring traditional views of 
“Negro personality” will not do away with them, since they still find 
‘widespread acceptance among both black and white social scientists and 

public policy makers. 
` JoHN MCCARTHY 
WILLIAM L. YANCEY 

Vanderbilt University 


REPLY BY HENSHEL ' 


Washington’s reaction to skin color change is, unfortunately, not unique. 
Pigmentation change is momentarily considered as a possible panacea; 
that rejected, its general importance is ignored. Color change is not a 
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Toward a National Urban Policy. Edited by Daniel P. Moynihan. New 
York: Basic Books, 1970. Pp. xi-+348. $7.95. 


Herbert Kaufman 
Brookings Institution 


Animating this volume is a “concern for the condition of American cities, 
and the emerging sense that some coherent national approach needs to be 
made to the problems to be encountered in cities” (p. ix). The book was 
conceived in 1964 by Theodore Wertime, then editor of the Voice of 
America Forum series, and was designed to “gather in one volume the 
views of men of disparate views and interests but one central concern, 
namely the formulation in the course of the 1960’s and 1970’s of some- 
thing approaching a deliberate and elaborated national urban policy” 
(p. x). In spite of the eminence of the book’s editor and the two dozen 
contributors, and notwithstanding the indisputably high quality of many 
of the twenty-five essays, I think the book indicates the difficulties of the 
task rather than the road to fashioning such a national policy. 

For one thing, as commentators are fond of pointing out ad nauseum, 
no problem in a largely urban nation is distinctly urban or nonurban. 
Therefore, approaching “the problems to be encountered in the cities” is 
tantamount to approaching all the domestic problems of the nation. In- 
deed, the absorption of President Nixon’s Council for Urban Affairs into his 
Domestic Council is symbolic of the official recognition of this reality, as 
was the elevation of Mr. Moynihan himself (before his return to academe) 
from Assistant to the President for Urban Affairs to counselor to the 
President. A “coherent,” “deliberate and elaborated” policy toward every- 
thing domestic is self-evidently an unattainable, probably undesirable, 
objective in a democratic and variegated society. If the purpose of the 
sponsors of this book was to demonstrate this point, they have succeeded 
admirably, but it is a far cry from their announced goal. 

For another thing, the balance among the subjects treated is puzzling, 
The financial problems of the cities receive passing attention in one page 
of a survey essay by the editor, but the urban church and international 
urban research receive separate chapters. Organizing the federal govern- 
ment to achieve the kind of program emphasis and coordination jrged 
by the editor likewise enjoys only fleeting mention, but an exhortation by 
Martin Meyerson urging greater optimism about the future of cities is an 
independent essay. Politics is virtually ignored, even in comments on the 
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American mayor by Richard C. Lee, former mayor of New Haven. The 
way the dynamics of Congress affects national policies toward the cities 
merits not a word of discussion. To be sure, no two people will agree pre- 
cisely on what ought to be included and excluded from a colleciion of this 
kind. In my judgment, such decisions in this volume seriously weaken its 
contribution to understanding or to devising comprehensive national 
policies toward cities. 

In the third place, even the topics included are treated in wildly dis- 
parate ways. Some of the authors crisply address a limited issue with an 
eye to policy recommendations: Nathan Glazer on housing, Marion Folsom 
on community health planning, John R. Meyer on transportation, ang 
Glenn R. Hilst on pollution. Many are more abstractly philosophical: 
Robert Gutman on housing, Robert Wood on intergovernmental relations, 
Lee Rainwater on poverty, John F. C. Turner on squatter settlements, 
Martin Rein on social planning, and Wolf von Eckhardt on urban design. 
Others are largely descriptive: Philip M. Hauser on population, James Q. 
Wilson on crime (but not organized crime), and Charles Tilly on migra- 
tion. A few are simply homiletic admonitions to do right. Out of such a 
mélange, particularly when the average essay is about a dozen pages long, 
it is difficult to discern signposts toward anything identifiable as a national 
urban policy. . 

One essay manages to suggest how the term “national urban policy” 
might be usefully delimited and defined. In describing the urban growth 
strategies of the British and French national governments, Lloyd Rodwin 
observes their concentration on efforts to deflect flows of money, people, 
and jobs from the existing cities to other centers. By bold use of taxing 
powers, subsidies, and zoning, the British have tried “to slow down and 
change the form of their [cities’] growth,” while the French have tried 
to encourage the growth of numbers of large cities that “could offset the 

attractions of Paris” (p. 273). They have enjoyed only limited success, 
but the governments have at least tried to direct the public programs and 
decisions that shape the character and well-being of their urban popula- 
tions. In America, we too have employed the resources and powers of the 
public sector to influence the distribution and life-styles of our population 
but usually unwittingly and with results that many people deplore. A 
book on urban problems that spells out these inadvertent policy choices 
eand their consequences would undoubtedly provide valuable guideposts 
for those who participate in the formation of public policies even if it did 
not tell us how to resolve the lack of consensus, the clash of interests, and 
the dispersion of authority that stand in the way of consistency and 
coordination. But this book does not enjoy such a singleness of purpose. 
So it does not live up to even the circumscribed promise of its title, and 
succeeds only in leaving the reader wondering how our governments can 
be asked to attain a level of coherence that eludes editors. 
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Crisis in the Classroom: The Remaking of American Education. By 
Charles. E. Silberman. New York: Random House, 1970. Pp. xiv-+553. 
$10.00. j 


Robert Dreeben 
University of Chicago 


Although Charles Silberman’s story spreads itself over some 500 pages, 
you have read most of it before—partly in James Conant, partly 
in Martin Mayer, partly in other travelers over the past decades who have 
visited the schools, apparently at night for all they have seen. Fortunate- 
ly, the main argument is stated briefly: “[A]dults . . . fail to appreciate 
what grim, joyless places most American schools are, how oppressive and 
petty are the rules... , how intellectually sterile and esthetically barren 
the atmosphere, what an appalling lack of civility obtains on the part of 
teachers and principals. . . . Public schools cam be organized to facilitate 
joy in learning and esthetic expression and to develop character—in the 
rural and urban slums no less than in the prosperous suburbs. This is no 
utopian hope; ... there are models now in existence that can be followed. 

“What makes change possible, moreover, is that what is mostly wrong 
with the public schools is due . . . to mindlessness. 

“If mindlessness is the central problem, the solution must lie in infusing 
the various institutions with purpose . . . with thought about purpose, and 
about the ways in which techniques, content, and organization fulfill or 
alter purpose” (pp. 10-11). 

Having identified grimness (and its relatives) as the problem, mindless- 
ness as the explanation, and the infusion of purpose as the remedy, Silber- 
man turns his discussion to meatier matters: the failure of the schools to 
become the equalizer of men, the tendency of schools to make children 
docile, and the bankruptcy of recent educational reform. 

These are all serious and legitimate questions, at least when posed as 
questions, not as assertions. Anyone concerned with educational reform, 
it seems to me, should want to know, for example, what kinds of children 
become docile as a result of schooling, in which kinds of schools, with what 
teachers; how widespread is the creation of docility, and to what aspects 
of schooling it can be attributed; and similarly, mutatis mutandis, with 
the other two major questions. In fact, it is good time that current knowl- 
edge on these matters was drawn together. But when the going gets rough, 
when there is a clear need to present and assess the available knowledge® 
about these questions, Mr. Silberman treats us to pithy quotations, the 
words of great men heavy with meaning, his on-site observations, and his 
interviews. A specific example: “The public schools are failing dismally 
in what has always been regarded as one of their primary task®—in 
Horace Mann’s phrase, to be ‘the great equalizer of the conditions of men’ ” 
(p. 53). It would surely have been useful to assess what we know about 
the extent to which schools contribute to equality and inequality, but 
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Silberman permits the whole issue to get by him by telling stories, express- 
ing mild outrage, and displaying footnotes (some of which bear on the 
question indirectly, most of which are largely irrelevant). 


More’s the pity when the man dedicated to reform does not trouble 
himself to identify carefully the situation to be reformed, for how shall he 
know what is necessary to transform an undesirable present into a desir- 
able future? It is no surprise, then, that the remedy comes out of the 
blue: a collection of ideas based on recent experiments—unevaluated and 
largely unspecified as to their conditions—in informal education being 
carried on in English primary schools and in several American schools (in 
North Dakota, in Portland, Oregon, and several other cities). We must 
take it on faith, however, that the substance of these experiments can 
create the “Schools [that] can be humane and still educate well... 
[and] can be genuinely concerned with gaiety and joy and individual 
growth and fulfillment without sacrificing concern for intellectual dis- 
cipline and development” (p. 208). Of course it is easy to say that one 
man’s good education is another man’s scandal, but should the reformer 
not have to join the issue of diverse goals? Presumably, the remedies 
embodied in informal education will also deal adequately with the prob- 
lems of equality and docility as well as with the general affliction of mind- 
lessness, although one looks in vain for the connections. 


Silberman’s prescriptions for reform, like most others, depend on the 
teachers and on their education. Lest we forget, “What is wrong with the 
way teachers and administrators . . . are educated has less to do with the 
fact that they are given inadequate mastery of the techniques of teaching 
... than with the fact that they are not trained to think about either the 
purposes or the processes, the ends or the means, of education” (p. 380). 
Presumably those means and ends are well known and agreed upon. With 
the destination so clearly marked, the ensuing discussion takes us through 
the byways of “liberal education” (“easier to say what it does not mean 
than . . . what it does” [p. 385]), of “convictions about what is worth 
knowing and doing and being” (p. 402), and on down through the lower 
platitudes. 

The volume is heavy with the trappings of scholarship but light on 
scholarship itself; some of the reporting is interesting, but the writing 
consistently raises doubts about what constitutes reportorial evidence. 
Most disappointing, Silberman fails to indicate systematically what schools 
‘look like, how they work, and how they are connected to surrounding 
social conditions. And, for the reformer, these shortcomings are crippling, 
since without this kind of knowledge he is hard put to distinguish what is 
possible from what is intriguing. They are no less crippling, moreover, 
thanethe assumption that a given remedy will work under disparate con- 
ditions of class and urban existence. 


And at a time when there is a crisis in public confidence about the 
efficacy of the schools and deep controversy about governmental policy in 
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educational matters, I find it incomprehensible that a major foundation 
should subsidize heavily another Cook’s tour through ,the schools and 
through the educational footnotes. 


Academic Gamesmanship: How to Make a Ph.D. Pay. By Pierre van den 
Berghe. New York: Abelard-Schuman, Ltd., 1970. Pp. viii-116. $4.95. 


Jack Nusan Porter 
Northwestern University 


Pierre van den Berghe, a noted sociologist especially in the field of race 
relations, had a conscience that was bothering him. The radical critique 
of the educational system, the academic world, and the games that pro- 
fessors (and their students) play, finally got to him, it seems, and he was 
compelled to write an exposé of academic pretentiousness. 

And van den Berghe has written a very wise and very witty book. As 
a sociology of soctology it is par excellence. Not that the pretentiousness, 
intellectual (and at times, physical) infighting, credit-stealing, buck-pass- 
ing, and power-jockeying will soon disappear (if ever). Even radical pro- 
fessors and students are adept at these games. (One might also add, of 
course, reviewers of books that expose such pretentiousness and snob- 
bishness, since it is being written for a prestigious journal, rather than, 
let us say, the Alaskan Journal of Sociology.) 

No, the problem will not go away. It is the dark underside of any in- 
tellectual profession. It is the side hidden from the general public. And 
what van den Berghe has to say should be of interest to everyone within 
academia. Maybe by exposing these “protective myths,” as he calls them, 
the situation can be changed. 

Let us examine three of the major myths with which van den Berghe 
begins his book (p. 1): (a) an academic career requires superior ability; 
(b) the rewards, especially the material rewards, of academic-life are 
meager; (c) academic life is dull. 

The first myth does not stand scrutiny. As he points out: “The distribu- 
tion of academic talent, as in all professions, follows a normal curve—t.e., 
most professors are mediocre, a few are incompetent, and a few are intel- 
lectually superior” (p. 1). 

Let us look at the second myth. The impecunious professor is a rarity, 
The successful ones at a major university can easily earn $25,000-$30,000 
—some three times the national average. While they may earn less than 
physicians, they do not have to work so long or so hard for their monéy. 
Why does this myth survive? 


o 

The answer lies largely in the behavior of professors who, unlike most 
of their fellow citizens, compete with each other in inconspicuous con- 
sumption ...a kind of reverse snobbery. ... 

They leave the flashy Chryslers and Cadillacs to low-brow prizefighters 
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and real estate agents, and sport dusty Volkswagens or Volvos .. . they 
sneer at television ... they dress in drab baggy clothes, [and] cherish 
shoes with holes in the soles. . . . 


Thus the careful affectation of a seedy lock gets mistaken by the lay- 
man for financial need. [P. 4] 


I agree with van den Berghe on the first two myths; on the last, I part 
company-—to a degree. The academic world, student protest notwithstand- 
ing, can be deadly dull: the long faculty meetings, the endless committee 
work, etc. But the real victims are all those bored students who have to 
put up with those tedious lectures. In short, it is not a bad life; in fact, it 
is One with many freedoms, but the counter-culture of America offers 
better. However, there are many professors who would like the best of 
both worlds and even seem to get it. 

It is difficult to summarize the worth of this book, the wealth of in- 
sights, but here is a sample. 

On the academic pecking order: 


You know you are leaving the drab herd of mere teachers of under- 
graduates when the following things begin to happen. . 


1) People whom you cannot remember having ever seen claim to have 
met you at such and such a place... . 

2) Graduate students deferentially approach you. . 

3) Your name is formally cited by colleagues reading papers (it doesn’t 
matter whether their comments are positive or negative). 

4) Rumors and anecdotes circulate about you... . 

5) Your feuds with colleagues become notorious. 

6) People approach you with greater frequency than you approach 
others. 

7) Your own former classmates become openly envious. [Pp. 17-18] 


And van den Berghe concludes that if these things do not occur within 
five to ten years after getting your Ph.D. they probably will never happen, 
so you had better stop attending national meetings and retire graciously 
to Pocahontas State College. 

On choosing a thesis advisor: 


Avoid cantankerous isolates . . .[and] avoid the all-too-successful and 
à popular professor. ... 

Among your professors choose as your major one the man who com- 
bines the qualities of power in the department and lenience toward stu- 
dents. If he also happens to specialize in an area of interest to you, you 
are really in luck. [P. 33] 

e 


On career strategies: 


The great superiority of the cosmopolites over the locals is that the 
former nearly always win hands down over the latter in competing for the 
rewards of a given university. [P. 45] 
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On academic sexism: 


If you are a woman... then you will not only hawe to demonstrate 
your humility as a junior [professor] but also stay in your place as a 
member of the inferior sex. It is bad enough that you should aspire to be 
an academic instead of getting domesticated and pregnant like most of 
your kind, so you cannot afford to be aggressive, nor even to seem too 
bright. [P. 68] 


On other minority groups: 


. . if you are Jew, a Puerto Rican, an Afro-American, or a foreigner— 
you should make the most of it. Academics are well-known to be 
liberals and free of vulgar prejudices (anti-feminism does not count, and 
if you accuse any colleague of it, he will retort that his most intimate 
friend is a woman) .. . a minority-group person can easily blackmail 
himself into a promotion. [P. 69] 


And he goes on and. on with, for example, advice on how and where 
to publish; how to be promoted; how (or better yet, how not) to teach; 
how to get grants for research, and how to make it through the lean years 
of graduate school. 

This book can be used in (at least) two ways: first, to change the 
present system, to make the book obsolete, as van den Berghe himself 
suggests, or second, to follow its advice and carve out a successful career 
in sociology. 

In any case, van den Berghe should be congratulated; he has diligently 
followed his own advice (p. 18) and written a controversial book which 
his colleagues will discuss into the night. 

His book reviewer has also diligently followed the rules: (a) he has 
written a praiseworthy review which is usually in some way reciprocated 
later (p. 100); (b) he has published in a prestige journal which will 
spread his name and look good on his vitae (p. 101); and (c) he has 
written controversially (p. 18). By the way, he is also unemployed at the 
moment. 


Professional Dominance: The Social Structure of Medical Care. By Eliot 
Freidson. New York: Atherton Press, 1970. Pp. xii4-242. $7.95. 


Odin W. Anderson 
University of Chicago ° 


This book is a distillation of the author’s past conceptual and empirical 
work in medical sociology and the sociology of the medical profession. 
The bibliography after each chapter is voluminous, though carefully 
selected. The style has grace and is free of jargon. Unlike some previous 
works of the author, for example, his Profession of Medicine (1970), the 
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book under review should not make the medical profession angry because 
the author is not angry. He has taken his own advice in this book. 
Transcending his own previous polemics, he lets sociology discipline his 
presentation of the structural properties of the medical profession and its 
central role in medical care organization. He is thus not beholden to either 
medical or sociological biases so common in the sociology of the medical 
profession. 

The medical profession is one occupation among others, no more, no 
less, with its needs, predilections, and structured relationships to the 
larger society and the patients it treats. The emphasis throughout is the 
influence of structure and sanctions on behavior: “Taken together, these 
structural characteristics of the profession have far more influence on the 
nature of medical care in the United States than either the good inten- 
tions and skills of individual members of the profession or the economic 
and administrative arrangements that are usually the result of attempts at 
reform” (p. 77). 

Although the author realizes that a profession needs a great deal of 
autonomy to function, he argues persuasively that the medical profession 
in the United States does not need so much discretionary authority and 
prerogatives as it is accorded. Internally and externally established speci- 
fications for standards of performance are more feasible than is assumed 
by either professionals or Jaymen. Further, the very autonomy accorded 
the profession may be the cause, rather than the bureaucratic structure 
of a hospital, for the allegations of impersonal handling of patients. These 
questions are legitimate and worth posing. He states: “Given the risk of 
blame, he [the physician] displays a certain sensitivity and defensiveness 
in the face of any outsider’s evaluation of his performance. This defensive- 
ness is manifested in imputing more uncertainty to the work than in fact 
exists and in insisting on using his own personal, clinical experience as 
the ultimate criterion for evaluating his own performance” (p. 98). At 
this point the author might have mentioned the influence of legal and 
personal responsibilities for such sensitivity. “Even in the corpus of such 
a scientifically based profession as medicine one finds a heart of solid skill 
surrounded by a large fatty mass of unexamined practices uncritically 
honored because of their association with the core skills” (p. 181). 

Given both the legislative mandate under Medicare and the current 
proposals (under universal health insurance) for hospitals to establish 
review committees, it is clear that we need to find out how to set up 
systematic review procedures. There is no such methodology now. 

Finally, the author pays a great deal of justified attention to creating a 
balange between public and peer influence on the profession, to make it 
more responsive to patient needs, a difficult but not necessarily insoluble 
problem. One suggestion is for the public to be accorded options to buy 
services from competing medical care corporations. This concept is now 
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being actively considered in current legislative proposals. The book is, 
therefore, timely both for sociologists and policy makers. 


Mass Politics: Studies in Political Sociology. Edited by Erik Allardt and 
Stein Rokkan. Foreword by Seymour M. Lipset. New York: Free Press, 
1970. Pp. xii+-400. $11.95. 


David R. Segal 
University of Michigan 


This collection of thirteen essays (twelve substantive chapters plus a long 
introduction) will be of interest to two audiences. Political sociologists 
will read it because it reflects the seminal work of the Committee on 
Political Sociology of the International Sociological Association during 
the 1960s. The substantive papers in this volume were given at four con- 
ferences organized by the committee between 1961 and 1967. Two of the 
papers are from the 1961 conference in Bergen and were previously pub- 
lished in Acta Sociologica. Four are from the 1963 conference in Tampere 
and were originally published in a special issue of the Transactions of the 
Westermarck Society edited by Erik Allardt and Yrjö Littunen. One was 
previously published in Studies in Polish Political System. The remaining 
six are published here for the first time. None has been easily accessible 
to the larger sociological community prior to the publication of. this 
volume. 

Scholars concerned with the sociology of science should also read this 
book, perhaps with greater interest. It is a datum on international scienti- 
fic cooperation. The reader is presented with the writings of thirteen 
scholars, representing eight nations on both sides of the Iron Curtain | 
(there is one from Poland), which comprise an organized, and now visible, 
“invisible college.” Stein Rokkan’s introductory essay outlining the history 
of the Committee on Political Sociology will be of special interest to 
readers approaching the book from this perspective. 

The degree to which the authors represented in this book cite each 
other’s work, and the work of other scholars associated with the commit- 
tee, attests to the viability of international cooperation and reflects the 
functioning of the invisible college. The other side of this coin, of course, 
is that the work of important political sociologists from each of the parent Š 
disciplines who have not been closely associated with the work of the 
committee receives little if any recognition. Such intellectual inbreeding 
is a characteristic of all invisible colleges. The reader will have to judge 
for himself whether the product of reciprocal intellectual stimulatich is 
worth the cost of insularity. 

This book suffers from two shortcomings which are temporal in nature. 
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The first is methodological and is characteristic of many published reports 
of empirical research. Rokkan writes in his introduction that “political 
sociology developed its methodological characteristics and its theoretical 
orientations during the quiet years of consolidation and deideologization 
from 1945 to 1965. These were years of solid methodological achieve- 
ments, of unhurried attempts at theoretical systemization: . . . the slow 
pace of political development . .. made it possible and justifiable to 
proceed with such elaborate precision in the conduct of research and in 
the interpretation of findings” (p. 20). There is clearly much in this book 
that reflects greater methodological sophistication than was common in 
the political sociology of the 1950s. More recent advances, however, have 
outstripped this research, and little if any attempt was made to update 
the original conference papers accordingly. Warren E. Miller’s paper on 
“Majority Rule and the Representative System of Government,” which is 
among the most methodologically sophisticated in this volume, for ex- 
ample, develops a series of causal models using multiple correlation coef- 
ficients. This paper, originally published in 1964, was written too early to 
benefit from the advances in causal modeling made by Blalock, Boudon, 
Duncan, and others in the mid-1960s. There was clearly time, however, 
to rework the data in terms of these advances prior to republication in 
1970. That this was not done makes the paper of more historical than 
methodological interest, although the substantive conclusions may well 
stand up under rigorous testing. 


The second temporal problem is theoretical. The “quiet years of con- 
solidation and deideologization” to which Rokkan refers led many political 
sociologists in the 1950s and 1960s to anticipate an end of ideology and 
the dawning of an era of political consensus. The impact of these “quiet 
years” on the political sociology of the 1960s is most dramatically 
manifested in Ulf Torgersen’s paper, “The Trend toward Political Con- 
sensus: The Case of Norway.” “This paper,” Torgersen writes, “takes its 
point of departure in the current concern within political science and 
political sociology with a phenomenon . . . which has been very noticeable 
in many post-World War II western political systems. This is the trend 
toward decreasing political conflict and increasing political consensus” 
(p. 93). It is to Torgersen’s credit that he finds fault with the economic 
determinist base of the consensus model, and argues that political institu- 
tions must be taken into account. However, in view of political events in 
the United States and Europe in the mid-to-late 1960s, the broader issue 

*of whether, in fact, a trend toward consensus exists, should have been 
raised by 1970. 

e As a historical document, this collection has much in it that is worth- 
while, As a statement of methodological and theoretical development, it 
was largely obsolete by the time it was published. The vigor of the field 
of political sociology, that in part accounts for this obsolescence, must 
ironically be attributed in large measure to the scholars whose work is 
represented in this book, and the organization that brought them together. 
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Agreement and the Stability of Democracy. By Ian Budge. Chicago: 
Markham Publishing Co., 1970. Pp. viii+225. $6.95. 


Michael Mann 
University of Cambridge 


This book attempts to test theories which attribute the stability of demo- 
cratic political systems to normative consensus among politicians and/or 
the electorate. Like all such studies it investigates only the second half of 
this proposition. In this case, Great Britain is assumed to be a stable 
democracy, and the author’s task is to establish the level of consensus 
among his responding sample of fifty-nine politicians (candidates and 
backbench M.P.’s) and 147 electors in Greater London. 

In at least one respect, Dr. Budge has made a substantial contribution 
to the field. Instead of assuming, like the rest of us, that a certain level of 
agreement (usually 75 percent) constitutes “consensus,” he has developed- 
a more refined statistic (the “Consensus Gap”) based on the difference 
within a subsample between the most popular and the runner-up response 
to multichoice questions. His lengthy discussion of this, in text and 
appendix, should help all concerned with operationalizing consensus. 

But on the question of what he is measuring, Budge seems less sure. At 
the beginning he formulates at length the “Dahl-Key theory” (his descrip- 
tion) of consensus. This owes much to the Prothro/Grigg and McClosky 
criticisms, and states: democratic stability results from agreement on both 
abstract and specific democratic norms and values among politicians, and 
from agreement on only the abstract norms and values among the ordinary 
citizens. This limits consensus to the “rules of the game,” and in this 
form the proposition is largely supported by the data. Yet much of the 
discussion is on a separate aspect of consensus, that concerning current 
political issues and party policies. Respondents were presented with cur- 
rent isues such as the Common Market or the Immigration Bill and asked 
about their opinions, the opinions of “the people” as a whole, and the 
policies of the parties. The issues were chosen because of their current 
controversial nature and involved questions of party politics. A “con- 
sensus” theorist would not predict any particular level of agreement on 
such issues which constitute not the framework but the stuff of politics. 
Budge appears to partly recognize this point but does not integrate the 
two halves of his argument. It is evident that theoretical integration is 
made more difficult by the author’s somewhat uncritical acceptance of ae» 
consensus model. In the introduction, for example, he fails to come to 
terms with Prothro/Grigg and McClosky’s arguments, and (p. 17) claims 
that generalized beliefs do affect political action, largely on the rather 
narrow evidence that voting intentions correlate with actual voting. kle is 
evidently unaware of Converse’s paper, “The Nature of Belief Systems 
in Mass Publics,’ demonstrating the volatility of more general political 
beliefs. Consensus theory needs more refinement than Budge appreciates. 

But even if he fails to attain theoretical coherence, he has some good 
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points to make along the way. One is on the relatively greater dissensus 
among Conservative politicians, not only on the specific issues but also on 
the general notm of equality of opportunity. This contradicted the opinion 
of the general electorate (fostered by the mass media) that disunity was 
greater in the Labour party. It might also lead political scientists away 
from a preoccupation with the strains created by pragmatic politics among 
Socialist parties, for the strains also exist for the Right. In Britain today 
it is Heath rather than Wilson who is the political novelty, and Con- 
servatism is facing a major identity problem twenty years after socialism. 

Another interesting observation is on the compatibility of apparently 
conflicting opinions among politicians. Budge notes that, for example, the 
rival views on immigration (“more racial integration,” and “regulation of 
immigration to keep out the unhealthy and criminal”) are capable of 
compromise and that this applies to seven out of the nine issues he con- 
siders. Hence politicians are not engaged in “zero-sum” conflicts, and 
(as they also believe strongly in British democratic procedures) little 
strain is placed on compromise politics and cohesion. 

This is an uneven book and bears all the signs of a Ph.D. thesis. Budge 
obviously has much to offer political sociology. I hope he learns to write 
better, however. Statements abound like “To test the assertion it is only 
necessary to identify the anonymous preferences held in common by the 
roughly equal and mutually exclusive groups of politicians on the ‘B’ 
distributions of policies.’ The ability to internalize jargon (like core 
values) may be rarer than consensus theorists realize. 


Political Change in Britain: Forces Shaping Electoral Choice. By David 
Butler and Donald Stokes. New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1969. Pp. xi-- 
516. $10.00. 


Donald Monk 


Research Services Limited, London 


Studies of the British voter have tended to be in the English amateur 
tradition. Inadequately financed, they have been restricted to studying a 
single election, a particular section of the electorate, or one aspect of 
voting behavior. Any attempt at greater generality has resulted in an 
uneasy balance between historical background and contemporary data, and 
a greater facility for interpreting Disraeli and Bagehot than survey data. 
This volume represents a much more ambitious approach. Subtitled 
‘Forces Shaping Electoral Choice,” its aims are no less than the explana- 
tion of the fortunes of the major political parties during the past fifty 
years. 

The book has much to offer the professional political scientist and 
the general student of the social sciences. Based on a longitudinal study of 
a large sample of electors, the authors were very fortunate in their timing. 
In the space of three years, the panel was interviewed three times, two 
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general elections were held, and there was a change in governing party. 
This ensured an acceptable level of panel mortality and provided a degree 
of change worth studying. $ 


A three-stage panel study can provide an embarrassing amount of 
possible analyses. But while the book is primarily based on the surveys, 
these data are not allowed to dominate. At least equal weight is given to 
the presentation of a comprehensive theory of the forces acting on the 
electorate’s voting behavior. The presentation of the survey evidence 
within this theoretical framework is extremely well done. This framework 
divides the influences on voting behavior into three broad types: long-term 
trends due to population turnover; factors that cause permanent changes 
in political allegiance; and transient political issues. The first two are pre- 
sented with admirable depth and power of analysis. Perhaps because they 
are less suitable for the research design used, the sections on transient 
political issues are less satisfactory—particularly those sections dealing 
with the flow of political information and the effects of the mass media. 


In parts of the book, the authors explore in a more systematic 
manner aspects of voting behavior shown in previous studies. But in some 
important areas there is completely new insight. For example, a major 
theme in all British voting studies has been the paradox of the industrial 
working-class majority and the continuing success of the Conservative 
party. Whereas previous writers have looked for psychological explanations 
involving deference or similar concepts, Butler and Stokes take a more 
sociological approach. After demonstrating the influence of parental voting 
and first voting behavior, they develop a sophisticated generational model 
of electoral change. This is used to support the view that the greater pro- 
portion of cross-class voters among the old is due more to the absence of 
the Labour party in this formative period than to senescence or deferential 
attitudes. Using this model, and making assumptions about the relative 
birth and death rates of different sections of the electorate, they show 
that simple generational change should—other things being equal—make 
Labour the natural majority party. But they also show that other things 
are not equal. While the passage of time is causing cross-class voting to 
diminish, the tendency is for new generations of voters not to view politics 
as a conflict of class interests to the same degree. 

In setting out their arguments, the authors display great skill in 
relating disparate pieces of information. For this reason the book may also 


be recommended to people with greater interest in survey methodologye 


than in British politics. At a time when the fashion is to treat all complex 
data by applying complex multivariate statistical methods, the book js 
an admirable exposition of the power of conventional analysis when 
thoughtfully applied. © 
Any book on electoral change is in part written for, and is read by 
professional politicians. First published at the end of 1969 when a general 
election was approaching, it was given unprecedented coverage in the 
mass media and reviewed by several eminent politicians. This high level 
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of interest was understandable. At that time the standing of psephologists 
and other professional advisers was high. And was not this the most ex- 
pensive, detailed, and comprehensive study of voting yet conducted in 
Britain? Within eight months of publication a general election produced 
results that confounded the opinion polls. The voting turnout was the 
lowest since World War II. Whatever caused the Conservative victory it 
was certainly not the long-term changes in the structure of the electorate, 
nor changes in party alignment due to parental voting, social mobility, 
or similar forces. It was due to the electorate’s perception of “transient” 
political factors—economic conditions, leadership, and the ability to 
govern. These are the stuff of party politics, and practical politicians may 
well believe that short-term electoral strategy is for party managers and 
the longer-term perspective is for the historian. 


Australian Industrial Relations Systems. By Kenneth F. Walker. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1970. Pp. xiv-+493. $12.50. 


R. W. Connell 
University of Sydney 


One of the most interesting features of modern capitalist states is the 
variety of institutions they have evolved to manage or suppress the class 
conflicts to which their system of industry constantly gives rise. From 
Parliamentary prices-and-incomes policies, as in Britain, to corporative 
industrial forms masking party dictation, as in the fascist states, govern- 
ments have been unable to keep their fingers out of the industrial relations 
pie whether they will or not. In Australia, a small semi-colonial, but at 
the same time highly urbanized, country, governments got involved in 
the matter at a very early stage. The first white settlement, a convict 
plantation, was made in 1788, and already by the end of the eighteenth 
century the tiny colony’s government was setting wage rates and condi- 
tions for private employment. Government activity was a major stimulus 
to the economic development that followed in the nineteenth century, a 
fact whose importance is beginning to be realized for the history of 
capitalism in general. It was natural for the colonial governments to regu- 
late the industrial conflicts that emerged as local industrial capitalism rose 
about the turn of the century. The method was an extension of the tradi- 
ə tional British legal system: a new set of courts was established whose 
jurisdiction was industrial disputes. Employers and unions brought their 
disputes before these courts, somewhat after the manner of parties to a 
civil action, and if no agreement could be reached by negotiation out of 
court, the judges handed down an “award” or judgment, which fixed wages 
and conditions of work in the industry concerned—until the next dispute 
arose. Various acts of the country’s seven Parliaments made such arbitra- 
tion compulsory and gave the industrial courts’ awards the force of law. 
The arbitration system’s founders thought of it as a means of preventing 
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industrial anarchy in the interests of the general good, claiming, in a 
famous phrase, “a new province for law and order.” 


Walker’s theme in this workmanlike and useful book, a-revised edition 
of a study first published in 1956, is the operation of the “systems” of 
industrial relations that have grown up in the shadow of this clumsy but 
far-reaching state control. He starts off with the “framework”—two-and- 
a-half pages on the economy, three pages on politics and society, and then, 
his sociological duty breathlessly done, thirty-two pages on the formal 
industrial relations machinery set up by the state. This is followed by an 
account of the organization of labor, the organization of employers, and 
the policies pursued by the Heath Robinson apparatus of state and federal 
courts, boards, commissions, committees, and councils for conciliation and 
wage fixing. Next there is a characterization of the workings and effects of 
the whole pantechnicon at the national level. The central part of the book, 
the longest and best part, is a detailed account of union-management 
relations in four industries: the cosy cooperation of the furniture trade in 
New South Wales; the bruising conflicts of the Queensland meat industry - 
and of the New South Wales coal miners, traditionally the storm-center of 
the Australian industrial world; and the story of the remarkable Barrier 
Industrial Council of Broken Hill. This mining town in outback New South 
Wales must be one of the most completely union-dominated in the world; 
the unions enforce a tight economic, social, and sexual control over the 
town (Walker, a somewhat solemn academic, hardly begins to tell the 
story), which is just now being eroded with the advent of big international 
corporations. The book ends with a sketchy characterization of union- 
management relationships within the individual enterprise and a review of 
compulsory arbitration and its effects. Walker correctly argues that com- 
pulsory arbitration did not do what was originally claimed for it and that 
its importance in the Australian industrial scene has been overrated. There 
are some minor errors and oddities in the book—some corrected with in- 
complete revision. One R. J. Hawke is quoted in an early chapter, on a 
rather important point, as an “Australian scholar.” This gentleman has 
since become chief industrial advocate for, and now president of, the 
Australian Council of Trade Unions, that is, the leader of the Australian 
union movement. 


However, on the whole, it is a soberly factual account. So sober in fact 
that the really interesting issues raised by the Australian experience do 
not quite reach the pages of the book. Walker has tried to round out his, 
formal analysis by dragging in the American idea of an “industrial rela- 
tions system,” with little effect except to jargonize a style already dry. 
In his accounts of the cattle slaughterers, miners, etc., where he is close 
to the ground, the real social context of the union-management conflicts 
sometimes comes through. But apart from this, it is not clear that one is 
grappling with relationships at the core of a class structure. Walker does 
argue correctly that compulsory arbitration had to fail in its object of 
preventing strikes and lockouts because these arose from deep-rooted con- 
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flicts of interest which could not possibly be legislated away. (Australian 
governments have only occasionally tried the obvious alternative of putting 
them down by force.) Equally, a mode of analysis which sees events 
mainly in terms of their contribution, or lack of it, to harmonious, co- 
operative, or “constructive” (a favorite word) industrial relationships, is 
totally inadequate. Walker shares with many other academic industrial- 
relations experts a fatuous bias in favor of “good” relations between unions 
and management. Perhaps the idea of “industrial relations systems” has 
more relevance that I thought at first. It seems to be predictable that 
social scientists who find “systems” in the social world start to occupy 
themselves with the harmonious maintenance of them, The political bias 
latent in this hardly needs comment these davs. 

The really curious thing about the Australian arbitration apparatus is 
that it was first built by the Left, in the teeth of employer resistance. 
Under its initial protection unions grew rapidly, and significant advances 
in wages and welfare were made. But then the unions somehow became 
trapped in the structure, unable to gain much more through it but unable 
to break out of it. For the past forty years, as Walker demonstrates, 
labor’s share of personal income has been static, and when company in- 
comes are taken into account, its share of the national income has prob- 
ably fallen. It does seem that the arbitration system is one reason why one 
of the most powerful union movements in the world has moved its country 
hardly an inch toward socialism. And in that there is one more lesson 
about the absorptive powers of twentieth-century capitalism. It remains 
to be seen if the new leadership in the Australian labor movement is 
capable of a new direction. 


Euratlantica: Changing Perspectives of the European Elites. By Daniel 
Lerner and Morton Gorden. Cambridge, Mass.: M.I.T. Press, 1969. 
Pp. xli+-432. $12.50. 


Donald Searing 
Universtiy of North Carolina 


How can a book be methodologically weak and yet substantively valuable? 
The answer lies in its historical rather than its theoretical contributions. 
Welcome to “Contemporary History”! But the present volume does indeed 

econtribute to our knowledge of European elite attitudes between 1955 
and 1965. It seems most useful, therefore, to concentrate upon these 
contributions and reserve criticisms for the end. 

Contemporary history is defined. by the authors as an attempt to 
illursinate the historical process. This is accomplished through longitudinal 
studies of significant social trends. Thus, they have interviewed, in succes- 
sive waves, 4,000 leaders from Britain, France, and Germany. These data 
are supplemented by interviews with civil servants of the Commission 
of the European Community in Brussels, with scientists and engineers at 
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CERN in Geneva, and with students at the grandes écoles of France. The 
findings are important. 

Perhaps the most interesting data are those which document the decline 
of nationalism and socialism in European ideologies. It must be said at 
the outset that these ideologies are far from moribund among the electo- 
rate, as the Communist parties of France and Italy attest. But elites 
obviously have the greater impact in shaping the political present. And, at 
this level, the decline-of-ideology pundits receive resounding empirical 
support. World War II served as the watershed. It precipitated revulsion 
against traditional ideologies and created devastation so vast that it could 
only be repaired through massive collective efforts. Those efforts were 
formulated in American terms: productivity via pragmatism. The Right 
increasingly recognized the need for international frameworks, frameworks 
which undermined their nationalism. They also compromised in accepting 
the welfare state as a prerequisite to prosperity. Socialists, on their side, 
relinquished pacifism and internationalism in favor of collective security. 
Likewise, they accepted mixed economies as an alternative to the class 
struggle. Thus, both ideologies, and especially socialism, lost their defining 
characteristics. Ideological opposition was replaced by pragmatic political 
styles. By the end of the 1955-65 decade, the characteristic question was 
not, “How does it fit with my world view?” but rather, “Does it work?” 


This pragmatic approach is linked with a pluralism, American style. 
When ideological dispositions are set aside, bargining and cooperation 
are accorded a new legitimacy. Make no mistake. This is a fundamental 
transformation. Dissent is held to details. Cooperation becomes feasible 
because of consensus on the broader questions. 


How did this come about? After the war, it was evident that Europe 
depended upon America for its economic prosperity and military defense. 
At first, elites reacted with anxiety. They valued the goals, but feared what 
might accompany them: mass culture, mass consumption, and mass 
politics. They were quite correct: all three arrived. But, by the end of the 
decade according to the authors, the entire package was accepted. Leaders 
turned from anxiety to awed admiration for the American model, accepting 
it as an ideal to emulate. While the data are impressive, it must- be. noted 
that the authors have extrapolated a somewhat unsophisticated version of 
the convergence thesis, namely, the same economic structures yield the 
same cultural, social, and political consequences. Different national adapta- 
tions are not considered with sufficient care. Their “American Model” is 
as undifferentiated as Jacques Ellul’s “Technique.” And, unlike Ellul, 
they celebrate the results. 

By 1955, reactions of European leaders to the postwar realities had 
crystallized into three scenarios: (1) Atlantica: the American vision of 
the need for Euratlantic institutions such as NATO. (2) Europa: Jean 
Monnet’s projection of European economic, military, and political struc- 
tures eventuating in a United States of Europe. (3) Euronationalism: the 
Gaullist chimera which would make France preeminent in Europe and 
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powerful in the world. After a decade, the outcome was consensus on a 
regionalism embracing both European integration and Atlantic coopera- 
tion, that is to say, on the new construct, Euratlantica. This consensus is 
documented in the book for the issues of protection, prestige, and prosper- 
ity. The most interesting finding is in the area of prosperity: by 1965, 
respondents in all three countries agreed that European integration had 
“passed the point of no return.” 

Despite the considerable consensus. there remain cross-national differ- 
ences In conception and emphasis. Thus, compared with the others, British 
leaders evince a strong attachment to Atlantica. France, by contrast, con- 
sistently favors the Europa option, which, unlike Britain, it regards as 
something of a counterpoise to the United States. Germany is ambivalent. 
On the one hand, its security needs dispose it toward Atlantica. On the 
other, it finds Europa strongly attractive. But these cross-national differ- 
ences only represent diversity of emphasis. European elites have come 
to view Europa and Atlantica as components of an emerging Euratlantic 
system; they have reached a consensus that their most desirable option is 
a fourth scenario: Euratlantica. The authors believe that the Euratlantic 
system is, like Europa, beyond the point of no return. 


If a book should be evaluated solely in terms of its stated purpose, the 
following criticisms would be irrelevant. Lerner and Gorden have pro- 
duced a valuable report of changes in elite issue beliefs over this decade. 
Their survey data are far superior to the usual journalistic resources for 
tracing changes in elite opinion. Yet I believe that such rules of evalua- 
tion represent a reductio ad absurdum and an abdication of intellectual 
responsibility. I repeat. The book is theoretically and methodologically 
wanting. “Contemporary History” is a simile for the ‘Developmental 
Construct” enterprise suggested by H. D. Lasswell in the 1930s. The 
authors interpret this as an attempt to gather data on important social 
trends, and thereby “deductively derive” and “empirically test” (p. 67) 
projections of future configurations of events. In the 1930s this was a 
breath of fresh air. In the 1970s it is simply not serious social science. It 
produces “propositions” such as, “each scenario differs in some respects 
from the others” (p. 72). There is nothing wrong with trying to under- 
stand the political present and project the near future. What is disturbing 
is that so many resources were expended upon an enterprise bereft of 
theoretical concerns. By its ad hoc nature, this inquiry does not “deduc- 
tively derive” or “empirically test” anything. 

We can begin with the data. These are primarily nominally scaled and 
are used in extremely few cross-tabulations. Data are reported by country 
and year. We see the trends, but little of the detail, and even less ex- 
planation. Two reasons are advanced for this procedure. First, the N’s in 
some survey years are too small to break down within countries. Second, 
it is noted that, by the later surveys, respondents had become so con- 
sensual that little variation remained in the dependent variables. But there 
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apparently was such issue-belief variation in the early surveys. This 
points to the major sociological puzzle posed by the data: Who changed 
the most, and why? “Contemporary History” does not seem to answer, 
let alone ask, such questions. 

The sampling design is treated even more cavalierly. Respondents are 
drawn from the following institutional sectors: government, politics, busi- 
ness, labor, communications, pressure groups, and the military. It seems 
that they were identified by reputational techniques, though it is very 
difficult to be certain, given the cursory discussion of this point. Their 
elite status was tentatively assessed by examining congruence between 
their preferences and selected governmental policies. All this is very in- 
teresting; but it would be far more enlightening if we were told something 
about the sampling procedures. For example, the data are characterized 
as a panel study. But it is unclear what proportions of the responses in 
any table were elicited from the same subjects. The N’s vary from 800 
to 100 per country in different survey years. We are informed only that 
panels in each year included “a substantial portion of the interviewees.” 

With such methodological lacunae, how can we believe the results? I 
believe them, with standard scholarly reservations, because the authors 
have immersed themselves in the substance of European politics for ten 
years and have produced the best available data on the subject. It is 
methodologically weak, yet substantively valuable. Although ‘“Contempo- 
rary History” does not resolve this paradox in a satisfying way, it has, in 
this case, produced some very important results. 


Understanding Our Culture: An Anthropological View. By Wendell H. 
Oswalt. New York: Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 1970. Pp. xv-+-160. $3.95 


(paper). 
Robin M. Williams, Jr. 
Cornell University 


This short book gives a clear and straightforward introduction to the uses 
of an anthropological framework for analyzing contemporary complex 
societies. 

The text emphasizes that order and coherence are found in all aspects 
of human life and uses the concepts of pattern and system to examine 
both structure and change. The clarity with which these concepts are 
developed and illustrated is not as apparent in the treatment of function. 
Notwithstanding theoretical advances in systems analysis, the struggle to 
free the concept of “function” from connotations of purpose, so success- 
fully carried through by Robert K. Merton and others, is still with us. 
The author’s incisive presentation of examples of changes in artifacts is 
marred by the unnecessary generalization that makes function equivalent 
to “the end it serves which justifies the structure” (p. 5). 
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The idea of pattern is illustrated by description of continuity and 
change in three instances from American history: the form of buttons for 
fastening clothing, 1700-1812, the development of Santa Claus from 
Saint Nikolas between 1800 and the 1860s, and the rise and decline 
patent medicines from about 1700 to about 1910. A perspective-by- 
incongruity is well served by the choice of unfamiliar modes of describing 
such seemingly commonplace materials, and the student is led to see the 
importance of unintended changes. Cultural borrowing is dramatized in a 
manner similar to the one made familiar by Ralph Linton in the 1930s. 

The work argues for an evolutionary process of patterned social change: 
“Alterations in any element, from a button to an idea, stem from an 
orderly process leading to increased complexity” (p. 14). It is not com- 
pletely clear, however, whether the direction of change is invariant, for 
we are told that patterns emerge “in which the components often [italics 
added] have increased in complexity” (p. 14), and that the “general 
trend” is an evolutionary process which leads to “increased organization, 
greater heterogeneity, and higher energy concentrations” (p. 21). There 
is no treatment of limits upon, or reversals of this asserted general trend. 


The beginning student often benefits from recognizing the difficulties as 
well as the aspirations and accomplishments of the field to which he is 
being introduced. However, he will encounter in the present work very 
little reticence concerning the high virtues of the anthropological view. 
He will be told that anthropology “provides a framework for studying all 
that men have accomplished and will accomplish in the future” (p. 1). It 
the student reads the preface, he will have learned already that some 
anthropologists today feel that “no other group of scientists has a perspec- 
tive comparable to that of the anthropologist from which to view the 
diversity in human ways” (p. ix). 

Professor Oswalt, without going quite so far as this paraphrased view, 
does intend to provide a “primary text for use in courses about the United 
States in most academic departments” (p. ix). The work succeeds in 
presenting a wide range of information and basic concepts in a concise 
and interesting manner. For instance, the reader is introduced to the his- 
tory of anthropology by being told that the first use of “culture” in the 
modern anthropological sense was by Gustav E. Klemm, as late as 1843, 
or by noting that the first well-rounded ethnography of a tribal people 
was Lewis Henry Morgan’s League of the Iroquois (1851). 


e After an introductory chapter, the work deals with cultural variation 
through examining examples of conceptions of time and space. Thereafter 
attention is directed to biological and cultural emergence. There is a clear, 
brief review of the major conventional conceptions of “race” and a 
sympathetic presentation of the proposal to discard most of these notions 
in favor of the concept of ethnic group. In a chapter entitled ‘Becoming 
Human,” a sketch of cultural evolution is enlivened by speculative scenar- 
ios of the development of language, the family and band organization, 
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stone tools, and control of in-group aggression. After this background 
comes a chapter on “Human Nature and Conflict,” which contains a 
forceful refutation of some currently popular simplistic motions that seek 
to derive social aggression directly from biological dispositions such as 
“territoriality.” This chapter is successful also in vividly presenting the 
encroachment on limited resources as a cause of conflict. On the other 
hand, its account of primary and secondary “drives” in conflict behavior 
does not give adequate weight to the influence of specific social processes. 


The last four chapters deal in turn with a comparative review of family 
life (Soviet, Nayar, United States, various tribal peoples), American 
kinship, a historical and comparative overview on cities and urban devel- 
opment, and a summarizing appraisal of the contemporary social world. 


The generally effective presentation is at its best in the comparative 
description and analysis. In the later chapters dealing with the United 
States, the generalizations sometimes are so couched that misleading im- 
pressions may result, for example, the suggestion that a few generations 
ago the American population was “less mobile” (when lifetime mobility 
across state lines apparently has not greatly increased); or, the statement 
“that working mothers, of necessity, consider first their economic respon- 
sibilities and then their children” (p. 101). Also, value judgments con- 
veyed by descriptive terms may lead students to unwarranted conclusions 
—~-as when reference is made to “abdication of traditional parental obliga- 
tions” (p. 103). It is at least open to question also whether “we are phas- 
ing our kinship terminology out of existence,” or that the merging of roles 
of fathers and mothers is essentially unproblematic. On the whole, how- 
ever, a stimulating and informative reconnaissance is achieved. 


In sum, therefore, this work is a good brief introductory survey which 
serves to open perspectives upon a particular kind of anthropological ap- . 
proach. When complemented in depth by data on our own society, it 
could well serve its intended purposes. 


Temps social et développement: Le réle des facteurs socio-culturels dans 
la croissance. By Rudolf Rezsohazy. Brussels: La Renaissance du Livre, 
1970. Pp. 248. (Paper.) 


Wilbert E. Moore 


University of Denver 


Time as a variable or constraint is embarrassing to most sociologists; I 
have regretfully concluded. Time fits neither conventional conceptions of 
structure or system nor most of the analytical tools of measuremen?. The 
dimensions of time scarcely get explicit attention even in discussions of 
process and change. Although interest in societal growth, development, 
or modernization is widespread, the timing of changes is poorly known. 
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Rudolf Rezsohazy has made a major contribution to the redress of some 
of these grievances, though of course not all. As the title of his book cor- 
rectly indicates, Rezsohazy is concerned with “social time,” and not 
primarily with timetables of structural change as measured by calendar 
years or decades. Social time in the author’s use of the term is perhaps 
more properly social psychological: that is, it is perceptual and attitudinal. 
It will be recalled that this was the principal sense of the term used by 
Pitirim A. Sorokin and Robert K. Merton in their article, “Social Time: 
A Methodological and Functional Analysis” (American Journal of Sociol- 
ogy 42 [March 1937]: 615-29). Some of Rezsohazy’s data are, however, 
also behavioral, particularly in the form of time budgets and in evidence 
of individual or familial planning horizons. 

Rezsohazy’s central thesis is that there are fundamental differences in 
the conception and use of time between economically underdeveloped and 
developed countries. Major portions of his materials are derived from 
total or sample surveys of adults in four “communities”: in Peru, the 
metropolitan area of Lima-Callao and the village of Qualmand; in Bel- 
gium, the metropolitan area of Brussels and the village of Nodebais. These 
four localities are taken as representing degrees (but not stages) of 
development, from the village in Peru through the Peruvian metropolis 
and Belgian village to the Belgian agglomeration. This order is not 
rigorously established by measures independent of the primary data on 
time, nor are the localities established as representative of varying stages 
or degrees of development. The author might well have undertaken the 
former task; the latter is well beyond the possibilities of available informa- 
tion on a comprehensive scale. 

The author systematically compares his four localities with respect to 
perceptions, attitudes, and behavior regarding time, its significant dura- 
tion, and its use. Differences (for example, by occupation and education) 
within localities are examined, as well as between them. The expected 
differences between the extremes are amply confirmed; overlapping and 
reversals are of course greatest between the two “middle” units, where 
rural-urban differences confound the classification of units into inferential 
stages. Further support is lent by some comparable data from other areas, 
most notably sub-Saharan Africa. 

One of the most interesting differences in temporal conceptions is the 
great importance of the medium-term past and future among persons in 
economically developed areas. For the inhabitant in a “traditional” or 
undeveloped area, significant time is either the present or the indefinitely 
long-term past or future. 

Both the theoretical and conceptual orientations and the array of evi- 
dence are presented with uniform clarity. Both are much richer than this 
review reveals. Rezsohazy thinks well of my small book on time. Some- 
what independently of that opinion, I think well of his. 
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Class and Conformity. By Melvin L. Kohn. Homewood, Ill.: Dorsey 
Press, 1969. Pp. xxiii +315. $4.25 (paper). 


Giuseppe Di Palma 
University of California at Berkeley 


Melvin Kohn’s Class and Conformity is a very orthodox book. It is 
orthodox in its conceptual structure, in its methodology, and especially 
in its concern. Because of this it may go somewhat unnoticed in the flurry 
of relevance and soul searching that characterizes the social science com- 
munity today. And it would be unfortunate, for Kohn has written a sane 
and scientifically important book which effectively revitalizes the tradi- 
tional sociological concern with people’s values and their social sources. 


It is a measure of the book’s quality that, although I am personally 
convinced of the primacy of personality over social experience in explain- 
ing the values Kohn examines, I have found it honestly impossible to use 
my conviction as a lever to upset it. The reason is that Kohn operates 
with a rigorous conceptual apparatus closely knit with an appropriate 
research design and data analysis. Indeed, a trained methodologist will 
find reading the book a pleasant match of wits, for all objections and 
counterhypotheses he may raise in one page are punctually answered by 
Kohn in the next page. With such a design Kohn states clearly not only 
the scope but also the limits of his theory and makes no undue claims. 
Abundant evidence allows him to discard a variety of counter-hypotheses 
and to support his hypotheses. The confidence in his theory of values is 
thus increased, but without prejudice for other theories. 


The linearity with which Kohn unfolds his analysis is best exemplified 
in the plan of the book. It begins with a statement of the problem: why 
is social class related to the values that parents try to instill in their 
children? Following up on some work done by him and other sociologists, 
Kohn, in the best sociological tradition, uses a variety of parental samples 
in the United States and Italy to show that while middle-class parents 
are more likely to value happiness, consideration, self-control, and curios- 
ity in their children, working-class parents give higher priority to 
obedience and neatness. Middle-class parents, in other words, value self- 
direction and internal standards of behavior: working-class parents value 
conformity to external authority and external rules. Further, the difference 
is the same in all segments of society—irrespective of race, religion, 
nationality, region, size of the community, size of the family, age and 
order of children. 

These findings are paralleled by similar findings concerning the values 
parents set for themselves, as well as what they value most in theig jobs. 
Class and values are further reflected in parents’. behavior. They affect 
punishment—where working-class parents respond to the immediate con- 
sequences of misbehavior and middle-class parents to the intent of misbe- 
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. havior—as well as the allocation of disciplinary and nurturing roles 
between mothers and fathers. 

As to why a social class behaves in such a way, the answer for Kohn is 
obviously to be found in some of the life experiences which characterize 
social class and which social class as a construct stands for. Of these, in- 
come, subjective class identification, and class origins reveal no role, but 
education and occupation do, and their role is cumulative. After having 
devoted some attention to education, Kohn devotes the last part of the 
book to the analysis of occupation. This is the most interesting and 
absorbing part of the book; rarely has occupation received such an exten- 
sive and focused treatment. Usually it is education which has the lion’s 
share in most sociological analysis. 

Through a sustained tour de force Kohn builds a compelling case for 
his argument that occupation fosters self-direction or conformity as paren- 
tal values mainly because of the amount or lack of self-direction which 
characterize different occupations. His thoroughly documented conclu- 
sion is that occupations requiring self-direction (i.e., limited supervision, 
initiative, and complexity of task) are mostly middle class, but that, 
irrespective of class, occupational self-direction is linked with parental and 
personal values in general. In the process Kohn manages to analyze the 
role of several other occupational conditions (ownership, job insecurity, 
extent of bureaucratization, position in the supervisory hierarchy, time 
pressure, etc.) and to show that even if these conditions have a role, they 
do not illuminate the relation between class and values. 

The author is properly guarded in his conclusion. He pointedly remarks 
that “there is a difference between demonstrating that class relationships 
are statistically attributable to occupational conditions and demonstrating 
that these occupational conditions do, in fact, enter into the processes by 
which class affects values and orientations” (p. 188). In his view, it is 
not so much that parents are simply preparing children for future occupa- 
tions by fostering the appropriate values, as that these values become 
virtues in their own right. While one cannot rule out that values somehow 
determine the occupation one chooses, today it is still by and large the 
other way around. “The essence of higher class position is the expectation 
that one’s decisions and actions can be consequential; the essence of 
lower class position is the belief that one is at the mercy of forces and 
people beyond one’s control, often, beyond one’s understanding. Self 
direction—acting on the basis of one’s own judgment, attending to inter- 
nal dynamics as well as to external consequences, being open-minded, 
beihg trustful of others, holding personally responsible moral standards— 
this is possible only if the actual conditions of life allow some freedom 
of action, some reason to feel in control of fate” (p. 189). 

It is a measure of Kohn’s scholarly merit to have spoken words which 
today may carry an unpopular ring. 
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The Organization Makers: A Behavioral Study of Independent Entre- 
preneurs. By Orvis Collins and David G. Moore. New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, Inc., 1970. Pp. x-+237. $6.00. ê 


Peter Evans 


Brown University 


The Organization Makers is the story of almost 100 men who successfully 
established their own light-manufacturing firms in the midwestern United 
States between 1945 and 1958. The underlying ideological tenets of the 
book are apparent from the beginning. In the introduction the authors 
announce: “It is vital that, if the free world is to stay free, we have sys- 
tematic knowledge of the ‘process of organization making in those societies 
in which the making of organizations is not centrally controlled and ad- 
ministered by a party superorganization” (p. 2). Coupled with firm belief 
in free enterprise is admiration for the individual entrepreneurs—‘ven- 
turesome men, often without resources, launching small and leaky craft 
on the entrepreneurial stream” (p. 223). 

Faithfulness to the empirical material keeps the authors’ ideology from 
turning the book into an undifferentiated paean to the small businessman. 
Those less admiring of capitalism may take part of the authors’ charac- 
terization of the entrepreneur as an interesting critique. An example is 
the “transactional mode of interpersonal relationships” which Collins 
and Moore claim is central to the style of the successful entrepreneur. The 
rules of this mode are: (1) “relationships are to be entered into only as 
long as they are of benefit” (p. 88), and (2) relationships must be 
severed as soon as they are no longer profitable “regardless of the economic 
consequences (debtors who are not paid, stockholders who lose invest- 
ments, etc.) .. .”. (p. 90). Discussing one master of the transactional 
mode, whom they call “Hertzler,” the authors say: “It is a mistake, 
further, to think of Hertzler as disloyal, self-seeking, or untrustworthy. 
. .. In Hertzler’s conception of things, loyalty simply .does not exist” 
(p. 79). 

The main strength of the book lies in the interweaving of descriptive 
material from the many case histories to form a coherent composite por- 
trayal of the contemporary entrepreneur. The accounts of would-be en- 
trepreneurs in search of the circumstances that will put them on top of 
their own organization are fascinating. Most of them spend years extricat- 
ing themselves from a succession of subordinating roles or drifting from 
failure to failure. The machinations and maneuvers which eventually 
enable them to establish an enterprise are equally intriguing. Collins and 
Moore give the reader a chance to watch the entrepreneur as he seizes on 
serendipitous ideas, cannily amasses capital, skills, equipment, supplies, 
and customers, works furiously to turn an initial profit, and finally gets 
rid of unwanted partners and consolidates the firm. 

Unlike its predecessor, The Enterprising Man (Michigan State Uni- 
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versity, 1964), The Organization Makers is explicitly aimed at a non- 
academic audience. Nonetheless, failure of the analytical frame to match 
the caliber of the descriptive reporting must be considered the book’s 
greatest weakness. One of the major objectives of the book—illuminating 
“the social and cultural forces which give rise to the independent entre- 
preneur” (p. 4)—is not accomplished. While left with the distinct feeling 
that the entrepreneur is different from other men, the reader is given no 
good explanation of how or why he is different. The authors rely too much 
on invoking stereotypical qualities, like “an inner force” (p. 14), ‘“motiva- 
tion bordering on obsession” (p. 15), or “unusual ruthlessness, courage 
and ability” (p. 63). 

While a bewildering mélange of backgrounds makes pinpointing a socio- 
economic “seedbed” for entrepreneurs difficult, Collins and Moore might 
have taken advantage of the diversity by making systematic comparisons 
within the sample. For example, how do the career patterns of entre- 
preneurs whose fathers were also businessmen differ from those of entre- 
preneurs who are the sons of farmers or laborers? Or don’t they? Equally, 
Collins and Moore might have made a systematic attempt to compare 
the characteristics of their entrepreneurs with those of men who fill other 
occupational roles. Two tables and some impressionistic description toward 
the end of the book contrast entrepreneurs and corporate executives. But 
the comparison is undeveloped and concentrates heavily on the obvious 
fact that entrepreneurs are less able to tolerate subordination. How suc- 
cessful entrepreneurs differ from blue-collar craftsmen, white-collar work- 
ers or, most critically, from unsuccessful entrepreneurs is left unresolved. 


Increased attention to the literature on entrepreneurship would have 
been another way of providing context and enhancing the value of the | 
empirical material. Given the interest of Collins and Moore in the psy- 
chological characteristics of the entrepreneur, it is surprising that they do 
not refer more to previous discussions of the same topic. An attempt at 
comparing their findings with models of the entrepreneurial personality 
like Everett Hagen’s “innovative personality” or David McClelland’s 
‘‘need-achievers” would have been a useful addition. Some wider ranging 
comparisons might also have added interest. There is, for example, a 
curious similarity between the reported childhood experiences of Collins 
and Moore’s entrepreneurs and those of the “uncommitted” youth studied 
by Kenneth Kenniston. 

e Inadequate attention to analysis and comparisons, internal or external, 
is a flaw in terms of the authors’ own aims. For those who would do 
further work in the field, critical examination of the aims themselves is 
necessary. Collins and Moore chose to examine the social-psychological 
historjes of the entrepreneurs rather than looking at the way in which 
small business and the entrepreneurial role fits into contemporary social 
structures. Since men, rather than the role itself, were the focus of the 
book, one comes to the final chapter unprepared for conclusions about 
the position of small business and the entrepreneurial role. There, going 
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against the current tendency to view small business and the men who run 
it as vestigial accouterments of the corporate world, Collins and Moore 
say that “the dependence of the giants on the small firms seems to be 
increasing” (p. 227). They claim further that the entrepreneurial role 
“remains the haven of the common man” and “serves as an effective safety 
valve in our society” (pp. 230-31). These contentions seem more to the 
point sociologically than the life histories of individual entrepreneurs. The 
men are interesting, but understanding the role itself is the more funda- 
mental problem. 


Change and Continuity in India’s Villages. Edited by K. Ishwaran. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1970. Pp. 296. $11.00. 


Mattison Mines 
University of California at Santa Barbara 


K. Ishwaran has compiled in this volume twelve new essays written by 
anthropologists. The bulk of the volume is composed of ten essays which 
present and analyze case studies of social change in rural Indian society. 
The contributions of Alan R. Beals, Kathleen Gough, K. Ishwaran, Joan 
P. Mensher, and Henry Orenstein consider peasant life in villages located 
in several different states in South India. Stephen A. Tyler’s essay ex- 
amines historically the adjustments of a tribal population in South India 
to a peasant style of life. The papers of William H. Newell, Gerald D. 
Berreman, Joseph W. Elder, and Yogendra Singh consider change in 
villages in two North Indian states. In addition to the above essays, two 
of the contributions, K. Ishwaran’s introduction and S. N. Eisenstadt’s 
paper, offer theoretical overviews. 

Although covering regionally diverse areas of India, the case studies 
have considerable thematic unity. All of the articles are concerned with 
social change in village India. One of the greatest values of this volume 
is that several of the essays represent restudies of villages the contributors 
first studied in the 1950s. All of the papers present some historical depth. 
Several of the articles are concerned at least in part with the impact of 
democratic elections on village politicization. Many authors note the 
development of local-level political coalitions of castes replacing single- 
caste dominance as the result of the introduction of democratic elections. 
A number of authors also examine the impact of increasing economic 
opportunities on village life. The development of class as opposed to 
purely caste conflicts are noted. Similarly, different modifications in the 
interrelationships of castes, which have developed as a result of improv- 
ing economic conditions, are illustrated. In conjunction with thjs last 
point, several of the authors consider changes which have been occurring 
in jajmani relationships. The jajmani system was once a widespread 
socioeconomic institution which appears to be on its way out under the 
impact of forces modernization. 
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The editor in his introduction attempts to give the volume unity by 
drawing attention to some of the theoretical and conceptual issues the 
essays present. Gonsidering social change and continuity, Ishwaran stresses 
the particularly “Indian” character that modernization is taking in India. 
Critical of the idea that modernization involves Westernization, Ishwaran 
proposes instead “a model of an Indian pattern of modernization” (p. 15, 
italics his) in which traditional influences direct the pattern modernization 
takes. He argues that anthropologists are observing in India a “pattern of 
partial modernization” (p. 12, italics his) in which traditional institutions 
are adapted to changing circumstances as India develops. 


Addressing himself to a closely related problem, Eisenstadt asks the 
question of how one can explain the continuity of Indian cultural identity 
in the face of India’s tremendous sociocultural heterogeneity and long 
varied history of change. Eisenstadt argues that there are two major fac- 
tors explaining this continuity (p. 25). The first is the general Indian 
acceptance of caste and the Brahmanic value system. The second is the 
continued presence and influence of centers of Indian society and civiliza- 
tion. Eisenstadt also notes that today, despite these continuities, there is 
growing change which is creating social discontinuities. 


Several of the essays consider concepts of theoretical interest to the 
student of Indian society. In his introduction as well as in his village 
study Ishwaran is highly critical of Srinivas’s three concepts, “dominant 
caste,” “Sanskritization” and “Westernization,” all of which have been 
extremely influential concepts in the social science literature of Indian 
society. Dominant caste, he feels, distorts the actual nature of village 
politics which is characterized more by coalitions between castes than by 
political domination by a single caste. In addition, he feels the concept, 
based as it is on multiple criteria, has not been made properly operational. 
Sanskritization, Ishwaran argues, shows a prejudice toward a varna model 
of caste society which is invalid. Conceding this concept some explanatory 
powers, he feels that these are in fact quite lirnited. Ishwaran considers 
Westernization to be just one possible avenue of modernization and not 
necessarily the main one in India. Singh, in his contribution, also argues 
this point. He suggests that one needs a model of change which would 
allow for what he calls the “regressive process of cultural change” (p. 269). 
In this context he suggests the usefulness of the evolutionary. concept of 
“levels” for describing cultural development. 


eIn his study of legitimization of political domination in Gaon, 
Mararashtra, Orenstein argues for modification of two Weberian concepts, 
chgrismatic domination and rational domination. Orenstein argues, follow- 
ing Edward Shils, that charismatic dominance needs to be modified to 
encompass stable leadership. The need for this is inherent in the fact that 
“oreat powers constitute ‘awe inspiring centrality’” and so a leader of 
great masses of people is, because of his leadership, a charismatic leader 
(p. 220). As for rational domination, Orenstein is concerned with only 
the concept’s most elementary attributes, (1) obedience to office rather 
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than person, and (2) selection of the man best suited for office (p. 221). 
In place of Weber’s “traditional domination” Orenstein substitutes “com- 
plementary domination” to emphasize the reciprocal, two-sided nature of 
traditional legitimization of domination. Using these concepts Orenstein 
examines the nature of political domination in Gaon and illustrates the 
nature of change in the village political system as a result of the intro- 
duction of elected offices. 

Berreman also offers a conceptual innovation in his use of “cultural 
drift,” introducing this term to conceptualize the process of formation of 
culture areas. He describes cultural drift “as the process of divergent or 
differential cultural change” (p. 97) occurring in the context of social 
and geographic isolation. 

One of the disappointments of this volume is that it contains no 
articles on India’s urban development, even though it concerns itself with 
modernization. It also seems to me that the theoretical contribution of 
the volume is slight despite an editorial effort for relevancy in this regard. 
For example, many scholars of Indian society have recognized for some 
time various weaknesses of such concepts as Sanskritization and caste 
dominance. This volume does not add anything new to previous criticisms, 
nor does it offer much by way of replacement of the rejected concepts. The 
book’s real value rests largely in the presentation of new case material on 
social change and continuity in rural India. It is this material which 
makes the book worth reading by students of Indian society. 


Marriage and the Working Woman in India. By Promilla Kapur. Delhi: 
Vikas Publications, 1970. Pp. xv+-528. Rs. 75 ($10.00). 


Sylvia Vatuk 
University of Ilinois at Chicago Circle 


A welcome contribution to the sociology of urban India, this work focuses 
on the timely question of marital adjustment among educated women in 
a rapidly changing society. The data are carefully researched and the 
depth of the material presented is evidence of the investigator’s unusual 
facility for establishing personal rapport and eliciting frank responses on 
an intimate and sensitive subject. 

The study utilizes a two-stage sampling procedure. The initial sample 
includes 300 presently married or divorced women, selected randomly 
from women employed in a number of educational and medical institu- 
tions and governmental and private offices in the Delhi area. Teachers, 
doctors, and office workers are equally represented, these occupational 
categories being those in which educated Indian women are most common- 
ly engaged. Through persistence, Dr. Kapur was able to reduce refusals 
to only four. Respondents were interviewed using a modified version of 
the Burgess-Cottrell-Wallin Marriage Adjustment Form together with a 
short personal data questionnaire. Data were scored on a five-point scale 
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of marital adjustment, and a second sample of seventy-two, representing 
all the respondents found to be “extremely maladjusted” in marriage and 
a matched group of “extremely well-adjusted” respondents, was selected 
out for more intensive and partly open-ended interviews. 

The initial analysis attempts to determine the association of a number 
of objective and subjective factors (each taken singly) with degree of 
marital adjustment. A rank order of the resulting “indices of association” 
is presented, and the author demonstrates that marital adjustment is not 
closely associated with any of the objective variables and is only slightly 
better associated with certain of the subjective variables, such as the 
extent of agreement between spouses concerning their respective duties, 
relative status, and the sharing of household tasks. 

The remaining and greater part of the book is devoted to qualitative 
rather than quantitative analysis, although thirty tables in the accom- 
panying appendixes supplement the discussion. Extensive use is made of 
case histories of varying length, both to introduce and illustrate points 
made in the analysis. 

The second-stage sample of well- and poorly adjusted women is divided 
by Kapur into those whose employment preceded their existing state of 
marital adjustment and those who became employed after this state of 
adjustment had already been reached. Using the resulting four categories 
of women as a basis of organization for her discussion, Kapur proceeds 
in the following chapters to analyze those factors which appear to be 
related to their marital adjustment: premarital backgrounds of the 
spouses, their personality traits, their sexual attitudes and behavior, ex- 
ternal circumstances in which the couple lives (such as financial, in-law, 
and work-related problems), mutual status and role definitions, and at- 
titudes toward the wife’s employment. 

Unfortunately, in view of the importance of the questions investigated 
and the obvious quality of the data, this work is overly long and repeti- 
tious. A good editor could have cut its length in half with no loss of in- 
formation and a substantial increase in readability. Each case study is 
followed by a summary which repeats much of the same material, often in 
the same words. The use of the four categories of women by adjustment 
and time of employment as an organizational device becomes extremely 
cumbersome, although there is some analytic justification for separating 
them in the discussion. And the numbering of the case studies has been 
done in such a way (perhaps in order of completion of the interviews?) 
that it is impossible to refer back to cases cited in later chapters without 
leafing through the entire book. 

These defects must be blamed primarily on the publisher, rather than 
on the author, for it is the former’s responsibility to see that manuscripts 
submitted are suitably revised for publication. Vikas is a relatively new 
publishing house, engaged in the important task of putting out quality 
social science literature in India. This volume, despite its attractive format 
and quality materials and printing, does little credit to the editorial side 
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of Vikas’s endeavor. Its price, furthermore, is exorbitant and far beyond 
the reach of the average Indian academician or research sociologist. 

. Promilla Kapur’s book nonetheless should be commended to anyone 
-interested in the problems of working women or in the causes of marital 
maladjustment from a cross-cultural perspective. Its case material parti- 
cularly provides insights into the quality of life of the educated Indian 
woman which are not available elsewhere. 


Language and Ethnic Relations in Canada. By Stanley Lieberson. New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, 1970. Pp. xii+264. $10.95. 


Maurice Pinard 
McGill University 


The title of this book might lead a reader interested in the Quebec-Canada 
conflict to expect some general treatment of the underlying causes of this 
conflict. Actually, the scope of this book is much more limited and con- 
tains little about ethnic relations in Canada as such, except from the 
perspective of language. The book is a study of two specific problems: a 
study of social factors affecting bilingualism in the main ethnic segments 
of Canadian society and an investigation of some of the determinants of 
language maintenance, more specifically, language shifting between gen- 
erations. To be sure, this is relevant to the problem of the maintenance of 
ethnic group diversity and ethnic conflict in Canada, but it constitutes 
only a limited view of a problem area which is much wider. 

Within that more limited scope, however, the author does an excellent 
job. Substantively, the study brings to light a large number of interesting 
processes affecting languages in contact. It may not be dealing directly 
with the “big” questions Canada is facing nor with many important 
theoretical issues, but it does map in a sophisticated way the areas studied. 
Methodologically, the author shows an ingenuity which is refreshing and 
which should make this book a model of research of this kind: This helped 
to compensate for the inherent limitations of the data sources used, which 
are mainly, though by no means exclusively, census sources. Nevertheless, 
the use of census data placed serious limits on the number and variety of ` 
independent variables which were available for investigation. 

Lieberson’s approach, however, is ecological, and he is fully aware of 
the cultural or social-psychological factors that this approach neglects. 
But he considers the ecological setting as, in some way, more fundamental, 
in that it sets the stage within which the other determinants can operate. 
If you accept this approach as a valid one, as I do, then reading this 
book is rewarding. 

Everyone already knew that French Canadians contribute much more 
than their English counterparts to the pool of bilingual skills in Canada. 
While no more than 6 percent of the English-mother-tongue Canadians 
are able to speak French, no less than a third of the French-mother-tongue 
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population can speak English. And while in Quebec, the former proportion 
reaches only about 20 percent, the latter outside Quebec easily reaches 
in the 80-90 percent range. 

But given the rapid rates of industrialization and urbanization since 
World War II, many readers will be surprised to learn that the rates of 
bilingualism among the French-mother-tongue group have been relatively 
stable in recent decades—in fact, have decreased slightly. Coupled with 
this, and no less puzzling, is the finding that while bilingualism is not 
gaining any ground, there is a steady and rapid increase of assimilation 
of French Canadians to the English group, as indicated by the fact that 
increasingly larger proportions of the French ethnic group report their 
mother tongue to be English. These divergent major trends lead Lieber- 
son to argue and try to demonstrate that the determinants of bilingualism 
in a group are not necessarily the same as those of language maintenance. 

With regard to bilingualism, two of the important factors are, of course, 
the linguistic and ethnic composition of the community or province and 
the degree of segregation between linguistic groups. Moreover, among the 
French-speaking, the author documents the importance of the pressures 
created at an early age by the community context, where the French are 
in a minority, and of the pressures of the occupational world later in life 
where they are a larger proportion. Occupational pursuits in the white- 
collar world are particularly prone to lead to bilingualism on the part of 
the French, and in that group, the income advantages of bilinguals over 
monolinguals is shown to be a particularly strong inducement to bilingual- 
ism. 

Among the English-speaking, little bilingualism develops for many 
reasons—ain particular, their economic dominance. For instance, in Mon- 
treal, after standardization for education and occupation, the author finds 
that among those of British origin the bilinguals earn no more, in fact 
a bit less, than the monolinguals—$5,041 versus $5,124—-while bilingual 
French Canadians earn much more than their monolingual counterparts 
-$4,385 versus $3,448—not to mention the advantages that all those of 
British origin have over those of French origin. 

With regard to the adoption of English as a mother tongue by many 
French Canadians, this takes place almost exclusively outside Quebec, and 
is also related to ethnic composition and the extent of bilingualism in 
general. But when one looks at the very high rate of shifting taking place 
in communities where the French are relatively very few, bilingualism 
does not explain the phenomenon. Such factors as the presence of religious 
divisions along the same lines as language divisions, the availablity of 
French medium schooling, and the frequency of employment in manufac- 
turing become relevant. But the last two factors have no influence on 
bilingfialism in these largely English communities. 

In pursuing these lines of inquiry, the author compensates for the 
poverty of the available census data by ingenious devices. Thus the oc- 
cupational and industrial pressures toward bilingualism are at times 
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assessed from an examination of sex differentials in second-language learn- 
ing, at other times from an examination of the languages used for rubrics 
in the classified telephone directories, or from the want ads in local news- 
papers. Similarly, the basic variable of intergenerational language shift- 
ing, which is not readily available, is estimated from an ingenious indirect 
procedure. 

All in all, this is a well-done research job. The book will be of value to 
anyone interested in basic knowledge about Canadian society, as well 
as to those who are more generally interested in the study of languages in 
contact and ethnic relations. There is one omission in the presentation 
which I consider inexcusable. This is the lack of a list of tables and 
figures. In a book so filled with these, the absence of a list for reference 
as you read the book, or later in returning to it, is as serious for a 
reader who does not skip over data presentations as would be the lack of 
a table of contents in any other book. 


The Modern Sioux: Social Systems and Reservation Culture. Edited by 
Ethel Nurge. Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press, 1970. Pp. xv-+352. 
$12.50. 


Raymond J. DeMallie, Jr. 
University of Chicago 


This volume brings together eleven papers, all but one of which were 
presented in Chicago during a 1965 “Conference to Explore a Theoretical 
Framework for the Study of the Modern Dakota.” As a student partici- 
pant in the conference, it was gratifying to me to see the papers finally 
published. They represent a spectrum of anthropological approaches and 
interests and are related only in their common concern with Sioux (or 
Dakota) Indians, both on reservations and in cities. 

Part I, “Social Systems and Reservation Culture,” begins with a paper 
on “Rosebud Reservation Economy,’ by Ruth Hill Useem and Carl K. 
Eicher, which traces economic development from the mid-1940s until 
1959. They found one-third of the reservation labor force permanently 
unemployed both at the beginning and end of the period. Most available 
employment was unsatisfactory seasonal work; industry was not being ° 
attracted to the reservation; and attempts by the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs (BIA) to relocate families in urban centers were only minimally 
successful. 

“Dakota Diet: Traditional and Contemporary” by Ethel Nurge presents 
a historical survey and points up the problem of malnutrition on Rosebud 
reservation. m 

“Changing Society: The Teton Dakotas” by Gordon Macgregor pro- 
vides a historical survey of the relationship between the Teton and the 
federal government. The problems of reservations are ascribed to the un- 
willingness of the government to give full responsibility to the tribes. This 
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has produced reservation cultures in which children are socialized to ac- 
cept a way of life defined as inferior to that of the dominant society. 
However, Macgregor seems to feel that young Sioux leaders today have 
internalized motivation for change and are signaling a beginning for 
self-advancement. 

“Cultural Change and Continuity in the Lower Brule Community” by” 
Ernest L. Schusky analyzes how one of the smallest Sioux reservations 
has maintained a cultural identity over time not through retention but 
through adaptation. He also emphasizes the importance of child rearing 
and notes that individuals who are socialized to participate in dominant 
white society move out of Lower Brule, leaving more Indian-oriented 
individuals in control of the community. 

“Representative Government: Application to the Sioux” by William O. 
Farber compares the adaptation of democratic principles and voting 
practices of the Sioux tribes and finds them unworkable because they are 
not related to Indian cultural background or to the reservation experience. 
He suggests that a reexamination of tribal constitutions and reformulation 
of qualifications for office holding will make Indians more aware of 
democratic processes and encourage more faith in them and in their own 
ability to utilize the political system constructively. 

“Political and Religious Systems in Dakota Culture,” also by Schusky, 
examines the relationship of the BIA and church missions to the people 
of Lower Brule. He feels that, despite the good intentions of individual 
administrators or missionaries, their efforts are unsuccessful. The authori- 
tarian structure of the political and religious systems, controlled by 
whites, discourage the Sioux from attempting to act for themselves 
collectively. . 

“The Dakotas in Saskatchewan” by Alice B. Kehoe presents an 
ethnographic sketch of groups of Sioux neglected in the literature. The 
value of systematic comparisons between the United States and Canadian 
Sioux is evident. 

Part IT is entitled “Individuals in the Social System.” “The Lower-Class 
‘Culture of Excitement’ among the Contemporary Sioux” by Robert A. 
White, S.J., is a study of the Sioux living in Rapid City, South Dakota. 
Experiences involving intense excitement—including heavy drinking, 
fighting, and scrapes with the police—are taken as the focal value of urban 
Sioux culture which, White feels, is losing the distinctiveness of reservation 
culture and is blending with the American lower-class culture. 

“Cultural Identities among the Oglala Sioux” by Robert E. Daniels . 
explores the overt symbols of Indianness for Pine Ridge reservation. 
He’ feels that the Sioux themselves are ‘struggling with the problem of 
identity. In the phenomenon he calls “Sioux Nationalism’’—patriotism 
centering around war experiences, the war dead, and the American 
Legion——Daniels finds one narrow realm in which the Sioux, utilizing tra- 
ditional cultural forms (warfare), can meaningfully orient themselves to 
the dominant American society. 
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“Familial and Extra-familial Socialization in Urban Dakota Ado- 
lescents” by L. S. Kemnitzer investigates some aspects, of child rearing 
among Sioux living in- the San Francisco Bay area, in relationship to 
family background. He hypothesizes that families which remain closely 
associated with other Indians choose lower-class peer groups, and that this 
is reinforced in the next generation as the aspirations of Sioux children 
come to reflect those of the dominant class in the schools which they 
attend. 

Finally, “Contemporary Oglala Music and Dance: Pan-Indianism versus 
Pan-Tetonism” by William K. Powers surveys the topic historically and 
compares the Oklahoma-based Pan-Indian styles with Sioux tribal styles. 
He suggests that Pan-Indianism, instead of breaking down tribal differ- 
ences, may be bringing about a greater awareness and pride of tribal tradi- 
tions. 

In summary, the conference failed to develop any unified theoretical 
framework with which to approach their varied concerns. But three strong 
emphases stand out: (1) problems are examined historically, and historical 
causes are suggested for current situations; (2) ultimate explanation of 
modern reservation conditions is often ascribed to processes of child 
rearing and socialization; (3) the modern Sioux are approached as a new, 
or “third” culture, the outcome of the interaction between dominant 
Anglo-American society and the native culture. Their problems can 
thus be merged with other American minorities. 

It is evident that a great deal more work needs to be done. New 
studies need to be made of community reorganization following the 
devastating floodings of some reservation lands by the building of the 
Missouri River dams in the early 1960s, as well as the effectiveness of new 
BIA housing projects. Critical. historical studies, particularly of the 
reservation period, are so far lacking. Updated studies of Dakota child 
rearing are greatly needed. Other important needs are careful comparative 
studies between different reservations, between reservations and urban 
Indians, and especially, between factions on reservations. 

Dr. Nurge has enhanced the present volume with maps and bibliog- 
raphies of both published and unpublished materials that will be useful 
for those continuing the study of the Sioux. 


La Raza: The Mexican-American. By Stan Steiner. New York: Harper & 
Row, 1969. Pp. xi+-418. $8.95. 


. Nancie L. Gonzales _ . 
University of Iowa ° 


This book is not, and does not pretend to be, a sociological analysis of 
the Mexican-American ethnic group or minority. Rather, Mr. Steinet, who 
is already known for his popular The New Indians, presents a passionate 
and at times poetic journalistic account of recent events of importance to 
_ this growing and increasingly self-conscious minority. 
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Steiner swings easily from Los Angeles to Denver, to San Antonio, to 
the northern villages of New Mexico, and back to the valley of the Rio 
Grande in South Texas. Everywhere, he talked with local leaders as well 
as the common ‘man. One of his favorite techniques in this book is to 
quote a particular individual, using his name and a short identifying 
phrase. This style, although eclectic, poorly documented, and suspect from 
a scholarly point of view, is nevertheless effective in creating a sense of 
immediacy, urgency, and sincerity. I recommend it to scholars as a means 
of acquainting oneself with the poor Chicano’s view of various events since 
1965. 

Steiner does not speak as a Chicano, but he tries hard to speak for 
them. In this, he cannot possibly be totally effective because of the variety 
of viewpoints among Chicanos themselves. However, in discussing events 
such as the farmworkers’ strikes in California, he cannot be blamed for 
approving one perspective more than others, but this bias would be 
criticised by the middle class Chicano foreman and/or labor boss, for 
whom the Auwelga was undesirable and disastrous. 

This dilemma underscores one of the primary deficiencies, not only of 
this book, but of much of the recent popular literature regarding ethnic 
minorities in the United States. There is a continual confusion between 
the concepts of ethnicity and social class. For example, there is a general 
equating of the problems of the Chicano with those of the lower class. 
Almost by definition, anyone who has achieved some level of economic 
absorption and assimilation is assumed no longer to represent the Chicano 
group, and may be derided as a vendido, a Tio Tomas, or an Oreo cookie. 
On the other hand, this usage is not consistent, as is shown by the fact 
that Steiner specifically refers to “Chicanos in congress.” He then goes 
on to name Henry Gonzalez, and Eligio de la Garza of Texas, and 
Eduardo Roybal of California, as well as Senator Joseph Montoya of 
New Mexico, and describes how few they are in number. One cannot have 
it both ways—middle-class persons identifying themselves as Chicanos 
are representative of Chicanos or they are not. The problem in making 
such a determination lies in the fact that not all Chicanos share a low class 
or low economic status, and that individuals tend to align themselves at 
times according to their ethnicity and at times according to class interests. 

Here Steiner has, for the most part, dealt with problems common to the 
- poor everywhere or almost everywhere. Many or most of the specific 
events with which he deals, such as the grape strike in California, actually 
affected large numbers of non-Chicanos. The latter were also effectively 
represented by Cesar Chavez, who saw himself as a labor leader, not 
necessarily as a leader of Chicanos. Similarly, the problems of the urban 
bafrios are not unique to Chicanos, but to all the poor in all cities of 
America. It is true that Steiner has done us a service to show how lower- 
class ‘Chicanos (as opposed to blacks, Indians, Polish-Americans, or 
WASPs) react to poverty, discrimination, and exploitation. But I believe 
the problems stem from the class structure of American society, and not 
from ethnic prejudices. 
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The overall message is a plea for pluralism with self-determination by 
each ethnic group. The fact is not recognized by Steiner that such a 
reorganization of society would create vertical rather than horizontal 
segments, each also internally divided by socioeconomic ‘status. One effect 
of such a realignment would be to create competition among the top levels 
of each ethnic group for a larger share of the power and for the resources 
available to the nation as a whole. Whether such a situation would be the 
best way to alleviate the problems of the poor is, of course, debatable. 
This book is a good example of what can happen when such philosophical 
and scientific niceties as separation of concepts and definition of terms 
are ignored, 

There are twenty-three excellent photographs and an appendix which 


includes a listing of numerous “sources” which Steiner implies he has ` 


perused for purposes of obtaining background materials. Although I have 
not checked all of them, it is quite clear that in at least one case he did 
not bother reading the item at all. He mistakenly lists my book (and 
misspelled both my first and last name) as a study of village life in New 
Mexico. Had he even opened the book to its table of contents, he would 
not have made such a glaring error. There are also a number of other 
specific, but perhaps trivial errors in the text. For example, on page 346 
he mistakenly identifies the island of Española (sic) as Cuba. He also 
amusingly relates the modern-day “protest” theater to the early culture 
of Meso-American Indians, and seemingly is unaware that the theater was 
a means used by the Spanish friars and clergy to subject the Indians to a 
new ideology and to foreign rule. 

Nevertheless, the book is interesting, well written, and should be judged 
as a piece of raw datum, in and of itself worthy of analysis, rather than 
as a contribution to the science of sociology. 


Black-Jewish Relations in New York City. By Louis Harris and Bert E. 
Swanson. New York: Praeger Publishers, 1970. Pp. xxiii+234. $15.00. 


Bittersweet Encounter. By Robert G. Weisbord and Arthur Stein. Fore- 
word by C. Eric Lincoln. Westport, Conn.: Negro Universities Press, 
1970. Pp. xxvii+-242. $11.50. 

Leonard Dinnerstein 


University of Arizona 


Black-Jewish Relations in New York City and Bittersweet Encounter are ae 


completely different types of books on the same subject. Both seem to 
have been written as a result of the New York City school strike in 1968 
in which the predominantly Jewish schoolteachers came into a serious 
controversy with a predominantly black community school board.® 

The Harris-Swanson volume is a highly sophisticated, unemotional 
analysis of the topic. They conducted their research in April and May 
1969, only six months after the New York school strike had ended and 
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emotions were still strong. Their study was designed to analyze the 
conflicts between blacks and Jews and to see where cooperation between 
the two could occur. In addition the authors attempted to compare the 
views of black and Jewish groups with other groups in the city as well as 
with a special sample of non-Jewish whites in New York City who would 
be likely to hold “backlash” attitudes. Three separate questionnaires were 
constructed: one for blacks, one for Jews, and one for non-Jewish whites. 
The authors interviewed a careful, random sampling of about 1,500 adult 
New Yorkers including WASPs, Puerto Ricans, Italians, and Irish, with 
an oversampling of the key groups: blacks and Jews. They correlated 
their findings according to age, degree of religious affiliation, education, 
income, sex, borough of residence, and union membership. The study pin- 
points the divisions in the city as accurately as any interviewing sample 
and is the first, I believe, to document a number of trends which many 
observers have noted impressionistically. 

One of the more interesting of these is the nature of the Jewish com- 
munity. Harris and Swanson show that the differences among Jews “are 
of such a magnitude that in the area of racial discrimination it is impos- 
sible to make generalizations about a cohesive Jewish group (p. 80).” 
Education, location, age, income, and degree of religious practice all 
have a bearing on Jewish opinions. At one extreme are Jews living in Man- 
hattan who are young, well educated, relatively well paid, not affilitated 
with any synagogue, and who are sympathetic to black problems. At the 
other extreme are the older, less affluent, less educated, devoutly Orthodox 
Jews in Brooklyn who think that the black man is being pampered by 
the establishment, that welfare payments are too high, that the media 
favors blacks, and that segregated communities are better than integrated 
ones. 

Once considered the most “liberal” of ethnic groups in the city, a large 
minority of Jews now appear more conservative—even reactionary—than 
other New York ethnics. For example, in 1969 more Jews (45 percent) 
than white Catholics (39 percent) or white Protestants (42 percent) 
would have supported cuts in welfare payments (p. 165); and more Jews 
(43 percent) than white Catholics (38 percent) or white Protestants (40 
percent) disagreed with the statement, “Practically Everyone On Welfare 
Really Needs Help And There Are Only a Few Chiselers” (p. 178). 

The study also confirms that a significant part of the black community 
is anti-Semitic. Harris and Swanson write that “blacks were consistently 
more prone to hold anti-Jewish stereotypes than non-Jewish whites .. . 
[and] blacks were more willing to believe negatives about Jews than any 
other group” (p. 117). (This certainly contrasts with the findings that 
Gaty Marx reported in Frotest and Prejudice: A Study of Belief in the 
Black Community [New York: Harper & Row, 1967].) Moreover only 
46 pefcent of the blacks interviewed felt “completely free” to denounce 
anti-Semitic prejudice at a black meeting (p. 205). 

The findings of the Harris-Swanson survey pinpoint specific areas of 
tension, not only between Jews and blacks, but between all whites and 
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blacks. The authors conclude that if the city is to survive, accommodations 
will have to be made between and among the various ethnic groups that 
now live in New York. . 

Weisbord and Stein’s volume is the most detailed historical account 
of black-Jewish relations available. The authors set out “to provide a 
study which places contemporary Jewish-Negro relations in historical 
perspective; and hopefully to shed some light on an area of interracial 
relations that has already generated much heat and misunderstanding in 
recent years” (p. xxiii). To a considerable extent they have succeeded. 
They have been hampered by the fact that relatively little material is 
available on the history of the Jews in the United States and that until 
the past decade the little writing that Jews did about their relationships 
with other groups concentrated almost completely on other whites and 
not on blacks. Nevertheless, Weisbord and Stein have produced a wealth 
of materials that other scholars will be able to use. 

One major flaw in the volume, which bothered me but might not offend 
others, is that in their efforts to prove that “the racism of many Jews is 
inseparable from—and indistinguishable from—-white American racism” 
(p. xxii) they have overstated their case. Weisbord and Stein start with 
the assumption that Jews have given blacks cause for anti-Semitic feelings 
and that, had they conducted themselves differently, blacks would react 7 
with less hostility toward them. “Typically,” they write, “direct indi- 
vidual Jewish-Negro encounters have been of unequal-status, encounters-— 
between landlords and tenants, between merchants and consumers, be- 
tween housewives and domestics. Ordinarily Negroes have been at a dis- 
tinct disadvantage in the relationship (pp. xxii—xxiii). 

The evidence that Weisbord and Stein bring to their argument 
simply does not warrant the kind of visceral reaction that blacks have 
toward Jews. For example, Weisbord and Stein contend that for a period 
(in the 1930s) the “labor of Negro women [in the Bronx] was bought and 
sold in a fashion all too reminiscent of slavery in antebellum Dixie” 
(p. 47), but there is scarcely any evidence given to support such a 
statement. No statistics are given, either, to show what percentage of 
blacks live in dwellings owned or operated by Jews. Nor is any evidence 
presented to demonstrate that landlords of different ethnic backgrounds 
conduct their businesses differently. The only surveys of the ownership of 
businesses in ghettos indicated (a) that 58 percent of the stores in one ae 
area of Harlem were owned by blacks, that an unspecified percentage was 
owned by Puerto Ricans and Chinese, and that 37 percent were owned by 
“others” (pp. 73-74); and (b) a Detroit investigation proved that only æ» 
9.5 percent of the merchants in its study area were Jewish. The Detroft 
survey reported that “it is apparent that the number of Jewish merchants 
in the ghetto has been oversimplified” (p. 74). In another survey “at 
least 75 percent of the black respondents in each city studied did not feel 
that they had ever been unfairly treated by a Jewish businessman” 
(p. 79). Because Stokely Carmichael wrote that “it was... the exploita- = 
tion by Jewish landlords and merchants which first created black resent- 
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ment toward Jews—not Judaism” (p. 77) does not make it true. Until 
substantiation is provided it is merely Mr. Carmichael’s impression. Weis- 
bord and Stein, however, are scholars. It is their job to prove the accuracy 
of conventional interpretations, not to repeat them. Bigoted remarks are 
no substitute for evidence. 

It would have been helpful if the authors used some comparative data 
to show that Jewish-black relations differed tc some degree from white- 
black, Irish-black, Polish-black, etc., types of encounters. (Some com- 
parisons are made betweer: Italian and Jewish merchants and blacks.) Is 
there any reason for Jews to be singled out either by the blacks or 
Weisbord and Stein for special study? If so, the reason (or reasons) are 
not sufficiently explored. 

Despite these caveats Bittersweet Encounter remains the first major 
attempt to survey the historical relationship between blacks and Jews in 
the United States, and it should be recognized as the pioneering, albeit 
not the definitive, work that it is. The authors have gone through 
practically all of the secondary works extant. Other scholars will certainly 
find the volume useful for its coverage and its fine bibliography—the best 
on the subject. 

Together Bittersweet Encounter and Black-Jewish Relations in New 


” York City complement each other well. The former traces the historical 


interplay of the blacks and Jews while the latter pinpoints, the depth, the 
nature of the attitudes that both groups harbor at present. Each of the 
studies provides a wealth cf data than can be used for further analysis. 


The Population Debate: The Development oj Conflicting Theories Up 
to 1900. By E. P. Hutchinson. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1967. Pp. 
xiv-+466. $9.50. 


| William Petersen 
Ohio State University 


Professor Hutchinson tells us in the book’s preface that he began collect- 
ing data for it in 1940, and that he was still continuing when “my patient 
publishers gently supported my own growing conviction” that the con- 


, «æ siderable mass of material already assembled should be presented even if 


it was not absolutely complete. The task of briefly appraising so large a 
canvas is not made easier by the fact that this Journal has unaccountably 

~~, Waited four years to request a review, for one can reasonably assume that 
at this late date most readers interested in the book’s subject matter 
know something of its content. 

The, basic task of intellectual history is to establish the facts of whe 
wrote what, and Hutchinson has accomplished this with superb scholar- 
ship. Within the limits he set himself, he has tracked down a vast number 

¢ of writings in English (from both sides of the Atlantic), French, German, 
and Swedish (only occasionally in Italian); has noted as fully and ac- 
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curately as possible what can be learned about the authors and their 
works, ‘at appropriate length in the text and more succinctly in a forty- 
six-page appendix of biographical notes; and has quoted, at length from 
the original works in order to preserve the nuances intact. All this was 
accomplished not in order to defend a protagonist’s thesis but, with an 
old-fashioned objectivity, to represent other men’s ideas with as little 
distortion as humanly feasible. 

With respect to the second main task of intellectual history, to weave 
such separate strands into a consistent pattern, the book has both large 
gaps and substantial contributions. Hutchinson shows little affinity with 
religious or ideological moralizing. His one chapter on the premodern 
period, which passes over the whole of Christian thought on population, 
contributes little to the main argument. More surprisingly, the treatment 
of Marxism is also scanty: Marx is cited once and mentioned in passing 
at only one other place; Engels does not appear at all, nor does Ronald 
Meek, who obsequiously recorded every half-sentence on population ever 
uttered by either of the founding saints. 

Hutchinson’s central theme is how a nation’s population relates to its 
political power and economic well-being. The fulcrum of the book is “the” 
Malthusian theory, the thesis relating population and production as ex- 
pounded in the first chapters of the Essay. That this was not original 
with Malthus is well known, but until reading Tke Population Debate I 
was not aware that every detail had been propounded earlier: Malthus’s 
contribution was to synthesize widely expressed views into a logical and 
forceful statement. In one of the book’s best chapters, Hutchinson traces 
the rise of neoclassical economics from the earlier concentration on pro- 
duction to how the product is distributed among landlord, capitalist, and 
laborer. With the elaboration of theories about rent, prices, profits, and 
wages, ideas concerning population lost much of their earlier salience or, 
in some authors’ works, disappeared under the surface into unexpressed 
postulates. In Hutchinson’s exposition, this development is seen as a 
move away from Malthus’s central concern; but if he had used what Joseph 
Spengler termed Malthus’s “total population theory,” encompassing both 
theses on production and much more original ones on distribution, the 
organization of the book’s material could have been more coherent. Two 
very full chapters are presently almost afterthoughts—labeled “other 
population theories,” first “general” and then “common themes.” In fact, 
just as the relation of population to economic production was organized 
around Malthus’s Essay, distribution could have been more fruitfully 
tied to his Principles of Political Economy. , 

On the third major theme of intellectual history, how theory relates tg 
action, Hutchinson has little to say. In one footnote (p. 92) he remarks 
in passing that the Swedish government’s policy differed completely from 
the almost unanimous advice given in the published literature. More 
generally, he has not tried to include what would have been another book, 
analyzing the interrelation between normative abstractions and political 
practicalities. The volume is consciously limited to a history of modern 
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Western ideas on population and the political economy, and on this topic 
it is excellent. 


Carl Becker on History and the American Revolution. By Robert E. 
Brown. East Lansing, Mich.: Spartan Press, 1970. Pp. vi+285. $7.50. 


Paul J. Baker 


Illinois State University 


Robert Brown has written a severely critical review of the personal and 
scholarly career of the distinguished American historian Carl Lotus 
Becker. The book begins with a critique of Becker’s “dual revolution 
thesis” initially articulated in his Ph.D. dissertation, “The History of 
Political Parties in the Province of New York, 1760-1776” (Madison, 
(Wis., 1909), written under Frederick Jackson Turner. Labeling Becker’s 
thesis as “progressive,” Brown argues that empirical evidence refutes any 
notion of class conflict within the political structure of the colonies dur- 
ing the struggle for independence from Great Britain. Brown goes on to 
chastise Becker’s vacillation following World War I when his earlier 
progressive ideas were muted by a “disillusionment with mankind” (p. 96) 
and a preoccupation with the relativity of historical truth. With the 
economic crisis of 1929 and the subsequent depression, Becker’s writing 
takes still another turn; he now argues for a liberalism that “skates on 
the thin ice of Communism” (p. 170). The rise of fascism in Europe and 
the outbreak of World War II forced Becker to once again reassess his 
position, and Brown informs the reader that Becker’s writings on Amer- 
ican history and international relations were much more “realistic.” The 
“new” Becker reinterpreted early American history as a period of con- 
census rather than conflict and stressed the virtues of democracy in a 
world cynically dominated by the forces of totalitarianism. In his later 
writings, “the elderly historian seemed to be attempting to atone for the 
mistakes that he had made and to warn others not to commit the same 
errors” (p. 247). 

Brown interprets Becker’s career as that of “a man who changed his | 
mind” (p. v) by repudiating his earlier progressive and relativistic ideas 
of history and the American Revolution. I would take sharp exception to 
Brown’s interpretation. In the first place, Brown fails to demonstrate. 
Becker’s sense of guilt or need for atonement: The fact that Becker dis- 
liked passionately the policies of Hitler and Stalin certainly does not 
‘mean that he was remorseful for the relativistic implications of his famous 
work on The Heavenly City of the Highteenth-Century Philosophers 
(New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 1932). Rather than returning 
as a “prodigal” to a more “realistic” interpretation of history, Becker was 
writing as a deeply sensitive intellectual in a particular “climate of 
opinion.” Indeed, Brown’s critical study of Becker’s career does not refute 
the famous historian’s scholarship; on the contrary, it provides an excel- 
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lent case study that confirms Becker’s own ideas’on the nature of history 
and the social role of the historian. In one of the earliest articles on the 
sociology of knowledge to appear in this Journal, Becker stated his posi- 
tion quite clearly, “The historians of any age are likely to find those 
aspects of the past interesting or important which are in some way con- 
nected with the intellectual or social conditions of the age in which they 
live; so that the historical work that is most characteristic of any time 
may be regarded as embodying an interpretation of the past in terms of 
present social interests” (“Some Aspects of the Influence of Social Prob- 
lems and Ideas upon the Study and Writing of History” American Jour- 
nal of Sociology 18 [March 1913]: 641). Becker’s writing career (1889— 
1945) spanned several occasions when intellectuals were redefining the 
social conditions in the United States—the optimism of the progressive 
era, the malaise of the twenties, the economic uncertainty of the thirties, 
and the patriotism of the early forties. The author’s detailed discussion of 
Becker’s prolific career during these disjunctive shifts of opinion provides 
ample evidence that at least some historians interpret the past through 
the lens of the present. 

Becker’s work can be viewed as a continuous effort to find an intellec- 
tually sound position for the interpretation of changes in his own time. 
Many of his writings attempt to understand an enlightenment ideology 
of a preindustrial society which legitimizes a modern democratic society. 
His persistent efforts to shed light on the ideological character of the 
Declaration of Independence were not intended to promote anarchism as 
Brown suggests. Through this historical document, Becker hoped to 
better understand some of the problematic issues of the legitimation of 
authority in a democratic state. Unfortunately, Brown is so lost in the 
thicket of ad hominem arguments that he fails to see the larger signifi- 
cance of Becker’s career. 


The Religious Trend in Secular Scottish School-Books, 1850-1861 and 
1873-1882: With a Survey of the Debate on Education in Scotland in 
the Middle and Late 19th Century. By Ellen Alwall. Lund: C. W. K. 


-- Gleerup, 1970. Pp. 177. (Paper.) 


Bonnie Bullough 
University of California at Los Angeles 


Scotland has the oldest system of public education in Europe. John Knox 
laid the foundation for this system in 1696 when he called for the estab- 
lishment of an elementary school in every parish. Though there Was 
considerable lag in carrying out this directive, by the nineteenth century 
parish schools were available in most areas. Moreover, the Scots m&de an 
attempt to reach all social classes at a time when most European school 
systems were still relatively elitist. Thus what was taught in school was 
of significance to a large portion of the population. The schoolbooks which 
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were used can be viewéd not only as an important influence on the 
opinions of the young, but also as a reflection of popular opinion. 


Originally the educational system was closely related to the dominant 
Presbyterian church, and religious education was an integral part of the 
curriculum. The revision of the educational code which took place in 
Scotland in 1872 marked a major change in educational philosophy since 
it eliminated all Parliamentary grants for religious instruction and limited 
the times at which religion could be taught to the beginning and end of 
the school day. In this monograph, Ellen Alwall reports a study of the 
amount of religious material included in the elementary schoolbooks of 
the period. A comparison is made between a period which ended more 
than a decade before the passage of the education act (1850-61) and a 
period following its passage (1873-82). She found that there was con- 
siderably less emphasis on religion in the schoolbooks published in the 
later period than in the earlier. 


The work is of value both for its basic findings aid for the attempt 
which is made to quantify historical research. The study is both historical 
and sociological, but this is difficult to accomplish because the two dis- 
ciplines differ in their methods and requirements. Inevitably, the historical 


_ sociologist or the sociological historian must accept a double dose of 


criticism because he attempts to address both fields. Alwall examined the 
treatment of selected topics in the schoolbooks and coded the statements 
as either “religious,” “non-religious” or “religious instruction.” Such an 
approach is outside the scope. of traditional historiography which would 
make the work suspect among the more conservative historians. However, 
a more serious defect from the historical standpoint is the failure to place 
the findings in the context of the times. Although the history of Scottish 
education is traced, there is little attention paid to other contemporary 
events. The decrease in religious emphasis in the schoolbooks is attributed 
to the 1872 revision of the educational code, but no attention is paid to 
the overall secularization of Scottish society and the growing strength 
of the Free Church and other dissenting churches which challenged the 
power of the Presbyterian established church. It could be that the find- 
ings reflect these trends as well as the revision of the code, and that a 
study of two earlier or two later periods in the century would have also 
shown a similar downward trend in religious emphasis. 

From the point of view of the sociologist the methodology has a certain 
ad hoc quality. For example, the schoolbooks which the author was able 
t6 locate were often not dated, so it was necessary to resort to inferences 
from watermarks, advertisements, and context to establish the publication 
dates. Although the works of five publishers were surveyed in the early 
period and five in the later, only four of the group were the same; one 
publi8her had not yet entered the field of elementary schoolbooks in the 
early period while another publisher was lost to the later sample because 
of a merger. Since there were significant variations in the amount of 
religious emphasis between publishers, this could be a source of error. 
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Some of these problems are inherent in the nigure of historical source 
materials, but each methodological compromise limits the findings. | 

The work is somewhat difficult to follow. Chapters are made up of 
short sections which are not always related to each other. Since it is a 
part of the Lund Studies in English, some of the problems in style may 
be due to differing editorial customs. 


Notice to Readers 


The editors have decided that the “Books Received” section of- the 
Journal is not useful enough to its readers to justify the use of pages that 
can be more interestingly and usefully served by articles and book reviews. 
For those readers who may have depended on the book list to know 
what books have been recently published, we recommend Books in Print 
(published by R. R. Bowker Co.), a periodic list of books recently pub- 
lished and forthcoming, arranged by subject and author. We welcome our | 
readers’ reaction to this change. 
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